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PREPACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  aim  has  been  to  give  a 
logical  and  complete  expi;sitiGn  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  riiited  States.  The  effort  has  been  to 
ascertain  and  to  discuss  critically  the  broad  principles  upon  which 
have  been  founded  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  leading  cases,  and  thus  to  present,  as  a 
svstematic  whole,  a  statement  of  the  underlvincr  doctrines  bv 
which  our  complex  system  of  constitutional  jurisprudence  is 
governed.  The  performance  of  this  purpose  has  required  that 
attention  should  be  devot;»d  rather  to  a  consideration  of  those 
principles  of  our  public  law  which  are  fundamentaJ,  and  especially 
of  those  the  possible  implications  of  which  are  not  yet  certainly 
determined,  than  to  a  statement  in  minute  detail  of  those  adjudi- 
cations which,  in  themselves,  establish  no  general  rule  of  law,  or 
illustrate  no  novel  applicatitm  of  one.  This  latter  tjask  is  one 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  compilers  of  digests  or  to  the 
authors  of  more  special  text-books.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
however,  that  in  the  present  work  no  really  important  case  has 
been  left  unnoticed. 

Such  merit  as  the  present  work  may  possess  must,  then,  con- 
sist in  its  systematic  arrangement,  and  in  the  fact  that,  with 
reference  to  the  constitutional  principles  which  ar?  discussed, 
it  fully  sets  forth  the  processes  of  judicial  reasoning  by  which 
they  have  been  established,  it  suggests  the  corollaries  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  and  it  indicates  the  relations  which  thev 
bear  to  one  another  and  to  the  more  general  doctrines  of  Ameri- 
can public  law. 

Whenever  space  hag  seemed  to  permit,  the  author  has  re]u-o- 
iluced  the  language  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  This  has 
nece.ssitated  many  and,  at  times,  extended  quotation?.  Tt  is  1^»- 
lieved,  however,  that  this  practice  will  commend  itself  to  th(» 
reader.    Since  the  character  of  this  work  requires  in  any  case  that 
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the  arguments  should  be  given,  the  authoritative  language  of  the 
nation's  highest  tribunal  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  statement 
by  a  commentator  of  his  understanding  of  the  court's  ruling  or 
reasoning. 

The  author  desires  to  mako  especial  acknowledgment  of  the 
very  great  assistance  which  he  has  received  from  lion.  John  C. 
Rose,  United  States  District  Judge,  and  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law  at  Columbia 
University.  Both  of  these  friends  have  generously  spared  the 
time  to  read  this  treatise  in  the  proof.  That  they  have  not,  how- 
ever, committed  themselves  to  all  of  the  y)ositions  assumed  herein, 
hardly  needs  to  be  said. 

The  author  wishes  also  to  expross  generally  his  debt  to  the 
various  law  magazines  published  in  this  ountry.  These  journals 
are  an  honor  to  American  legal  scholarship,  and  to  the  articles 
contained  in  them  the  author  owes  more  than  he  has  been  able 
specifically  to  acknowledge. 

Tn  conclusion,  it  may  lx»  added  that,  w-here  appropriate,  the 
author  has  rej>eatv'd  language  used  l)y  him  in  an  earlier  and 
briefer  work  entitled  The  American  Constitutional  Sj/ston. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  based  upon  lectures  delivered  during 
recent  years  to  the  graduate  students  in  Political  Science  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

June,  1910.  W.  W.  W. 
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coNSTmnioN  of  the  united  states; 
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We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Cionstitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

AETICLE  I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Section  2.  1  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature, 

2  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
ftooording  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.^  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Cdigreos  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  TJie 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative; 

iTh|0  reprint  of  the  Constitution  exactly  follows  the  text  of  that  in  the 
Depailaiient  of  State  at  Washington,  save  in  the  spelling  of  a  fen  words, 
s  SiiperBeded  by  the  14th  Amendment. 
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aiul  until  such  enumeration  shall  bo  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight, 
KhiHle  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  (Hie,  ConneeticHt  five, 
Now  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
t^no,  ^Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South 
(^arolina  five,  and  Greorgia  three. 

4r  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
till  such  vacancies. 

5  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3.  1  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
tlie  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  e^jually  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
Ik}  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
tlio  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
(?xcx;utive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

3  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  tho  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided* 

5  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6  The  Senate  shall  have  tho  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.     When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
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the  chief  justice  shall  preside:  and  no  person  shall  'be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  inemhers  present. 

7  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeaohment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  oflSce,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  : 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to 
law. 

Section  4.  1  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  choosing  senators. 

2  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Desember,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  1  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority 
of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and 
Tinder  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  beh'avior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

Section  6.  1  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
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leged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same; 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  ITnited  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7.  1  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

2  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign 
it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass 
the  bill,  it  shell  bo  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the 
bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If 
nnv  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (ex- 
cept on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the   Senate  and  House  of 
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RepresentativCB,  according  to  the  rules  anii  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Seotioh  8.  1  The  Congrees  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  duties,  -imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States; 

2  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

4  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

5  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix. the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

C  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

7  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

8  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their   respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

9  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

10  Define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

11  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

12  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

13  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces; 

15  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

16  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  o£  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  rrsorvinp:  to  the  Slntes  r&- 
ppectively  -the  appointment  of  the  offirrcr?,  ami  the  ( 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  ] 
Congress ; 
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17  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congreas,  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  l^slature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings;  and 

18  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  1  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  how  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Juibca^  corjms  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

3  Xo  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  taken. 

5  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

6  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States: 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince  or  foreign  State. 
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Section  10.  1  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws:  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  inuninent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

AETIOLE  II 

Section  1.  1  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  He  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

2  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
siall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 

^^-^lot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 

^^l^itant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.    And  they  shall  make 

^    list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 

^^^    each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 

^^^^led  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 

.  ^     tie  president  of  the  Senate.    The  president  of  the  Senate  shall, 

^     ^he  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
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all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
dent; and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice 
of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  the  electors  shall  be  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  re- 
main two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  bv  ballot  the  Vice  President.* 

3  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elect- 
ors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

4  Xo  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution^ 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  oflice  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

5  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  oflSce,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

6  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services^ 
a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  h 

1  Superseded  by  the  12th  Amendment. 
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shall   not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

7  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  —  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
aflSnn)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  2.  1  The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except,  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
ftdvioe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments 
^^^  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
hshed  by  law :  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
^^  siich  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
a'oiie,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

^  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
^^y  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

S^xioN  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
^^ormation  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
^^^ideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
P^^ient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
^^Uses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
^eirx  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
^^^  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
^^^bassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that 
*^^  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
^fiBcers  of  the  United  States. 
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Sectioit  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  im- 
peachment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establisL  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  oourts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminiahed 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2.  1  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
Ignited  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority ;  —  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction ;  —  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  —  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
—  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State; — between 
citizens  of  different  States, —  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

2  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  to  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
l>e  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3.  1  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies. 
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giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  Xo  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  nnless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnessee  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Seotioh  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  1  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

2  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  8.  1  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as 
well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
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each  of  them  against  invasion;  and  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence. 


ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 


ARTICLE  VI 

1  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  l>e  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  aflSrmation  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  oflfice  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  pursuant  to  the 
fiifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I^ 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

ARTICLE  II 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 

infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 

- —  -  —  

1  The  first  ten  Amendments  were  adopted  in   1791. 
vi 
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jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation* 

ARTICLE  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  i)ublic  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  XI  ^ 

Xlie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII 2 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 

ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 

^hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same   State  with  themselves; 

they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 

ana  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and 

they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President 

and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the  number 

o^    votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,   and 

transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

^  i  rected  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ; —  The  president  of  the 

Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

ti  ves,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — 

The    person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 

shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 

niimher  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 

then   from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 

tiree  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 

Representative's  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 

But   in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 

the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for 

tbi^    purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from   two 

tb^Tds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  4he  States  shall  be 

ti^^sary  to  a  choice.    And  if  the  House  of  Pepresentatives  shall 

^o\  choose  -a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 

Upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then 

the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  th(^ 

death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.     The 

person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall 

be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 

. ( 

1  Adopted  in   1798.  2  Adopted  in    1804. 
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number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  pei^on  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist 
of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible 
to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

AETICLE  XT  11^ 

Section  1.  1  Neither  slavery  nor  invcjuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV  2 

1  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  thev  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

2  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  State,jBxcluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the 
members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twentv-one  years  of  ace  in  such  State. 


1  Adopted  in   1865.  >  Adopted  in  1868. 
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3  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legis- 
lature, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

4  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  pajTnent  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  Ignited  States  nor  any 
State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

AETICLE  XV  ^ 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

1  Adopted  in  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION. 

The  fnndamental  principle  of  American  constitutional  juris- 
prudence is  that  laws  and  not  men  shall  govern.  This  means  that 
when  a  power,  exercised  by  an  official  or  by  a  governmental  organ, 
is  challenged  legal  authority  therefor  derived  from  some  existing 
law  must  be  shovm,  and  that  no  valid  law  can  exist  save  that  which 
is  recognized  as  such  by  the  courts.  The  courts  recognize  two 
great  bodies  of  law ;  the  so-called  common  law,  which  is  a  product 
of  custom  and  judicial  interpretation,  which  in  large  measure  we 
have  inherited  from  England;  and  enacted  law,  which  is  the 
formal  creation  of  the  legislative  organs  of  government  This 
formally  enacted  law  is  of  two  kinds:  That  embodied  in  written 
constitutions,  and  that  enacted  by  the  ordinary  l(^slative  bodies 
and  termed  statutes. 

Independently  of  express  statement  to  that  eflFect,  it  has  become 
axdtoiatic  that  no  statute  law  is  valid  if  not  consistent  with  the 
p^Wsions  of  the  Constitution  from  which  the  enacting  l^slature 
derives  its  powers.  A  state  statute  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  state  is,  therefore,  invalid,  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress not  warranted  by  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Constitution 
is  similarly  void.  And  the  same  legal  invalidity  of  course  attaches 
to  the  unconstitutional  act  of  an  executive  or  judicial  organ  of 
governments  In  addition  to  being  subordinate  to  the  provisions  of 
the  state  Constitution,  every  act  of  the  state  official  or  organ  is 
required  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  this  applies  ss  well  to  the  provisions  of  a  state  Constitu- 
tion, as  to  the  statutes  of  its  legislature. 
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Elsewhere  we  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional tests  to  be  applied  to  exeeiitivc  and  judicial  acts.  In  this 
chapter  wc  are  concerned  with  the  relation  between  statute  and 
constitutional  law. 

§  1.  The  Courts  and  Unconstitutional  Laws. 

The  i)rinciple  that  statutory  law,  in  order  to  he  valid,  must  he 
in  conformity  with  constitutional  rciiuirements,  is  a  product  of 
American  jurisj)ru<]ence,  and  i)eculiar  to  it.  That  the  acts  of  the 
legislatures  of  sulKjnlinate  political  units  must  agree  with  the 
conditions  and  recognize  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  superior 
sovereign  power  is  of  course  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States; 
but  that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  highest  legislative  body  itself 

are  void  if  not  warranted  bv  the  Constitution  luider  which  that 

I,' 

l)ody  is  organized,  is  nowhere  else  admitted, —  neither  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  without  a  written  Constitution,  nor  in  any  other 
ntal  countrv  which  has  one. 

^iarbury  v.  Madison. 

!  !•••  acceptance  of  this  princij)le  in  the  United  States  may  be 
JiiU  :  irom  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1803  of  the 
case  of  ilarburv  v.  Madison.^    This  |xunt  is  of  such  transcendent 

importance   that   the   argument  of  Marshall   will  be  given  in 

CJL'tenso, 

"  The  question  whether  an  act,  repugnant  to  the  Constit^ipn, 
can  become  the  law  of  the  land,"  says  the  great  Chief  JustieJf^  is 
a  (juostion  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States;  but,  happily, 
not  of  an  intricacy  proportioned  to  it«  interest.  It  seems  only 
necessary  to  recognize  (»ertain  princijdes,  supposed  to  have  been 
long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it.  That  the  people  have  an 
original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future  govemm©nt,  such 
principles,  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own 
liappiness  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has 
been  erected.  Tlie  exercise  of  this  original  right  is  a  very  great 
exertion ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it,  to  be  frequently  repeated.    The 

1  1  Cr.  137;  2  L.  ed.  60. 
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principles,  therefore,  so  established,  are  deemed  fundamental. 
And  as  the  authority  from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and 
can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be  permanent  This  original 
and  su])reme  will  organizes  the  government,  and  assigns  to  dif- 
ferent departments  their  respective  powers.  It  may  either  stop 
here,  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to  be  transcended  by  those 
departments.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  lat- 
ter description.  The  powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined  and 
limited ;  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken,  or  forgotten, 
the  Constitution  is  written.  .  .  .  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to 
be  contested,  that  the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative  act  re- 
pugnant to  it;  or,  that  the  legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution 
by  an  ordinary  act.  Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  The  Constitution  is  either  a  supreme  paramount  law,  un- 
changeable by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  leg- 
islative acts,  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislatur*' 
shall-  please  to  alter  it.  .  .  .  Certainly  all  those  who  ha^ « 
framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as  forming  tho  fun- 
damental and  paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the 
theory  of  every  such  government  must  be  that  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void.  ...  If  an 
act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void,  does 
it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts  and  oblige  them 
to  give  it  effect?  ...  It  is  emphatically  the  province  and 
duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is.  .  .  . 
So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution ;  if  both  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court 
must  either  decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  law,  disregarding 
the  Constitution;  or  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  disregard- 
ing the  law;  the  court  must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting 
rules  governs  the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  judicial 
duty.  If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  is  superior  to  any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must  govern  the  case 
to  which  they  both  apply." 
*The  reasoning  of  Webster  and  Kent  as  to  the  invalidity  of 
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legislative  acts  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  as  to  the  power 
of  the  court  to  declare  them  such,  is  substantially  the  saiue  as 
that  of  Marshall." 

§  3.  Criticism. 

The  force  of  the  reasoning  of  Marshall,  Webster  and  Kent  may 
in  some  respects  be  questioned,  or  at  least  added  to. 

That  organ  or  body  which  has  the  final  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  has  necessarily  the  power  to  give  to  that  in- 
strument what  meaning  it  will.  It  thus  becomes,  in  a  sense, 
supreme  over  all  the  other  organs  of  government.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  bodv  from  whose  action  the  Constitution  itself  derived 
its  force  is  to  be  ro.sorte<l  to  in  everv  case  of  doubtful  construction 
(and  this,  of  course,  is  im])racticable)  the  only  alternative  is  to 
delegate  this  supreme  power  to  some  one  of  the  permanent  organs 
of  government.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  the  reason- 
ing of  ^Marshall,  Webster  and  Kent  would  seem  to  indicate,  that, 
as  an  abstract  iM'oi)osition,  this  power  must  always  be  possessed  by 
the  judiciary.  Indeed,  in  all  other  countries  except  the  United 
States,  this  power  is  veste<l  in  the  legislature.  These  other  writ- 
ten constitutions  did  not,  indeed,  exist  at  the  time  that  Marshall 
rendered  his  opinion,  but  their  present  existence  shows  that  under 
a  written  instrument  of  government  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  courts  should  have  a  power  to  hold  void  legislative  acts 
contrary  to  its  provisions. 

If,  then,  the  possession  of  this  power  by  American  courts  is 
to  be  established,  it  must  be  by  a  resort  either  to  the  words  of 

2  Webster  declares:  ** ITie  Constitution  being  the  supreme  law/ it  follows 
of  course,  that  every  act  of  the  legishiiure  contrary  to  tin*  law  must  be  void. 
But  who  shaH  decide  this  question?  SliaU  the  legislature  it&elf  decide  it? 
If  so,  tlien  the  Constitution  ceases  to  be.  a  legal  and  becomes  only  a  moral 
restraint  on  the  legislature.  If  they,  and  they  only,  are  to  judge  whether 
their  acts  be  conformable  to  the  Constitution,  then  the  Constitution  i»  admoni- 
tory or  advisory  only,  not  legally  binding;  Ix-cause,  if  the  constructioi-  of 
it  rest  wholly  with  them,  their  discretion,  in  particular  cases,  may  be  in 
favor  of  very  erroneous  and  dangerous  constructions.  Hence  the  courts  of  law, 
necessaarily,  whon  the  case  arises,  must  decide  upon  the  validity  of  particular 
acts."    Webster,  \york8,  Vol.  Ill,  30. 
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the  Constitution  itself ;  or,  if  these  be  not  explicit,  to  the  general 
intention  of  the  framers  and  adopters  of  the  Constitution,  so  far 
as  this  intention  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
government  sought  to  be  established,  from  the  records  preserved 
of  the  conventions  in  which  the  instrument  was  framed  and 
adopted,  and  from  the  precedents  drawn  from  colonial  practice, 
if  any  such  are  to  be  found.  We  are  not  here  concerned,  it  is  to 
be  repeated,  with  the  question  whether  the  federal  judiciary 
should  have  the  power  to  hold  void  such  acts  of  the  state  legis- 
latures as  might  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. This  is  a  distinct  question  and  is  considered  in  its 
proper  place.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  power  of  the  federal 
courts  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such  acts  of  the 
National  L^slature  as  it  may  consider  unconstitutional,  and  of 
state  tribunals  to  hold  void  acts  of  their  state  legislatures  because 
contrary  to  their  respective  state  Constitutions. 

As  regards  state  precedents  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Constitution  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  scarcely  to  be  found  a 
sufficient  number  to  warrant  one  in  saying  that  the  doctrine  had 

Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  says:  "The  Constitution  is  the  act  of  the 
people,  speaking  in  their  original  character,  and  defining  tVa  permanent 
conditions  of  the  social  alliance;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  o^the  point 
with  us,  that  every  act  of  the  legislative  power  contrary  to  the  vbe  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  is  absolutely  null  and  void.  Tlie  judicial 
department  is  the  proper  power  in  the  government  to  determine  whether  a 
statute  be  or  be  not  condtitutional.  The  interpretation  or  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  as  much  a  judicial  act,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  the  same 
legal  discretion,  as  the  interpretation  or  construction  of  a  law.  To  contend 
that  the  courts  of  justice  must  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
latase  when  it  appears  to  them  to  have  been  passed  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  would  be  to  contend  that  the  law  was  superior  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  judges  had  no  right  to  look  into  it,  and  regard  it  as  a 
paramount  law.  It  would  be  rendering  the  power  of  the  agent  greater  than 
that  of  his  principal  and  be  declaring  that  the  will  of  only  one  concurrent 
and  co-ordinate  department  of  the  subordinate  authorities  under  the  Consti- 
tution was  absolute  over  the  other  departments,  and  competent  to  control. 
aceording  to  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  government, 
aii4  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  it  rested.  The  attempt  to  impose  re- 
straints upon  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  would  be  fruitless,  if  the 
constitutional  provisions  were  left  without  any  power  in  the  government  to 
guard  and  enforce  them."    Chapter  XX. 
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become  an  established  one  in  America  in  1787,  and  therefore  to 
be  ))resuuied  to  have  been  held  by  the  frainers  and  adopters  of  the 
federal  Uonstitutiun.  Still  there  had  been  a  few  instances  in 
which,  prior  to  17SS>,  the  courts  had  held  void  acts  of  their  respec- 
tive legislatures,  though  not  without  incurring  more  or  less 
iiniinsul version  for  so  doing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evidence  of  prior  state  or  colonial 
|>rjii-ti('e,  it  apj>ears  quite  jdaiiily  from  the  proceedings  of  the  coii- 
hlitutional  convention,  as  well  as  from  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  courts  should  have  the 
]>ower  of  disregarding  uneoiistitutional  legislative  acts.  The 
greatest  solicitude  was  constantly  exjiressed  that  the  national  legis- 
hitive  ])ower  should  be  prevented  from  encroaching  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  the  other  departments  of  government,  and  a  great  variety 
i»f  schemes  for  preventing  this  were  discussed.  In  addition  to 
the  (pialificd  presidential  veto  which  was  finally  adopted,  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Tnited  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof  should  be  the  supreme 
hiw  of  the  land,  and  that  the  federal  judicial  power  should  extend 
to  "  all  cases,  in  law  and  ecpiity,  arising  under  the  Constitution.'' 
From  thisjrould  clearly  apjiear  an  intention  that  the  courts  should 
have  th^iwQT  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts. 

^larJKU  in  his  oi>inion  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  adverts  to 
this,  but  does  not,  as  he  should  have  done,  make  it  the  foundation 
of  his  argument.  lie  says:  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution. 
Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  .power,  to  say  that 
in  using  it  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked  into?  That  a 
cas(»  arising  under  the  Constitution  should  be  decided  without  ex- 
amining the  instrument  under  which  it  arises?  This  is  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  maintained."  After  quoting  certain  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution  upon  legislative  action,  Marshall*  continues: 
"  From  these  and  many  other  selections  w-hich  might  be  made, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  government  of  courts,  as  well  as 
of  the  legislature.     Why  otlierwise  does  it  direct  the  judges  to 
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take  an  oath  to  support  it?  .  .  .  It  is  also  not  entirely  un- 
worthy of  observation  that  in  declaring  what  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  itself  is  first  mentioned;  and 
not  the  laws  of  the  United  States  generally,  but  those  only  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  have  that  rank. 
Thus  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  all  written  Constitutions,  that  a  law  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  is  void;  and  that  courts,  as  well  as  other  de- 
partments, are  bound  by  that  instrument." 

This  last  paragraph  clearly  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the  argu- 
ment in  Marshall's  mind.  First  is  stated  the  abstract  principle, 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  a  written  fundamental  in- 
strument of  government,  that  the  constitutionality  of  a  legislative 
act  may  be  questioned  by  the  courts.  Then  the  validity  of  this 
principle  is  supported  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  This  first  observed  principle  we  have  seen  to  be  not  a 
necessary  one.  The  entire  argument  should  therefore  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  intentions  of  its  framers  so  far  as  these  inten- 
tions are  discoverable  from  the  debates  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tional convention  and  the  state  ratifying  conventions 


§  4.  The  Expediency  of  This  Judicial  Power. 

As  regards  the  expediency  of  granting  to  the  courts  rather  than 
to  the  legislature  itself  the  final  power  of  construing  the  Con- 
sit  id  generaUy  stated  that  the  power  of  the  courts  to  declare  void  uncon- 
stitutional laws  is  an  implied  one  and  not  an  expressly  granted  power. 
Mr.  Brinton  Coxe,  however,  in  his  interesiting  work.  Judicial  Power  and 
Vncofisiitutional  Leffialatiotif  argues  that  the  power  is  expressly  given  in  the 
clauses  which  have  been  quoted  in  tlie  text, —  not  expressly  in  the  sense  of 
being  unequivocally  stated  in  so  many  words,  but  as  being  necessarily  intended 
by  the  words  used,  and  not  implied  as  a  means  of  rendering  effective  some 
other  expressly  granted  power.  In  other  words,  he  says  in  effect,  that  tije 
power  is  expressly  given  even  though  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  is 
required  to  determine  the  fact.  To  the  author,  however,  it  seems  more  satis- 
factory to  hold  the  power  an  implied  one  —  implied  from  the  express  authority 
given  to  the  federal  courts  to  adjudicate  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
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stitution  there  would  seem  tx)  be  little  doubt,  though  there  are 
indeed  some  who  still  question  it.* 

That  it  was  the  possible  absoq)tion  of  undue  powers  bv  the 
legislature  which  the  constituti(mal  fathers  expressly  feared,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  the  re<*ords  of  their  views  which  have 
been  preserve<l.  The  f<dlowing  is  but  one  of  many  similar  quota- 
tions that  might  be  made.  In  the  Federalist,^  Madison  writes: 
**  In  a  government  where  numerous  and  extensive  prerogatives  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  the  executive  de- 
jjartmcnt  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  source  of  danger  and 
watched  with  all  the  jealousy  which  a  zeal  for  liberty  ought  to 
inspire.  .  •  .  But  in  a  representative  republic,  where  the 
execrutivc  magistracy  is  limiteil  both  in  the  extent  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  power ;  and  where  the  legislative  p(3wer  is  exercised  l)y 
an  assembly  which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  influence  over  the 
pcK)ple,  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  which  is 

'^■'  for  example  American  Laic  Rccivic^  XL,  350,  article  entitled  "The 
(?p.i'.  !  .surpatinii,"  and  .Vorf/i  American  licvivir,  AugUBt  16,  1007,  article 
♦■rt'tliuj  "  .Fiidicial  Nullilicatiou  of  Acts  of  Congicss." 

B.No.  XL  Via. 

The  argunu'ui,  u]m)ii  grouiuls  of  cxpodicncy,  for  giving  the  power  to  the 
court><  is  statod  by  Webster  and  Kent  as  follows:  Webster  sayn:  "It  cannot 
be  deiiitd  tliat  one  great  object  of  written  constitutions  is  to  keep  the 
departnienU  of  government  as  distinct  as  pnssiblc;  and  for  this  purpose  to 
in.])(>i?<.'  re^rainls  de>igned  to  have  that  effect.  And  it  is  equally  true,  tlmt 
tlicro  is  no  <lepartment  on  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  im^iuse  restraints 
than  tlie  k'gihlative.  The  tendency  of  things  is  almost  always  to  augment  the 
power  of  that  department  in  iis  relation  to  the  judiciary.  The  judiciary 
is  conipo»<ed  of  few  pertions,  and  those  not  such  as  mix  habitually  in  the 
pursuits  and  objects  which  most  engage  public  men.  Tliey  are  not,  or  never 
Fhould  be,  poUtical  men.  I1iey  have  often  unpleaf^nt  duties  to  perform, 
and  their  conduct  is  often  liable  to  be  canvassed  and  censured,  where  their 
reasons  for  it  are  not  known,  or  cannot  be  understood.  Xlie  legislature 
h(.'UU  the  public  purse.  It  fixes  the  compensation  of  all  other  departments; 
it  ap[dies,  as  well  as  raises,  all  revenue.  It  is  a  numerous  body  and 
necessarily  carries  along  with  it  a  great  force  of  public  opinion.  Its 
meniber.s  arc  public  men,  in  constant  contact  with  one  another,  and  with  tfaeir 
constituents.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  enough  that,  without  constitutional 
provisions  which  should  be  fixed  and  certain,  such  a  department,  in  case  of 
cxritoment,  would  be  able  to  encroach  on  the  judiciary.  Therefore  is  it.  that 
a  wnirity  of  judicial  indfpendence  becomes  necessary."     Works,  III,  29. 

Kint    iloclarrs:      *' From    tlie    mass   of    powers    ncrcessarily    Tested    in    thi 
Ie;iiclature.  and   the  active  and  sovereign  nature  of  these  powers;  from  tlu. 
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suflSdently  nnmerous  to  feel  all  the  passions  which  actuate  a  mul- 
titude, yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing  the 
objects  of  its  passions  by  all  the  means  which  reason  prescribes, 
it  is  against  the  enterprising  ambition  of  this  department  that 
the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy  and  exhaust  all 
their  precautions.  ...  Its  constitutional  powers  being  at 
once  more  exclusive  and  less  susceptible  of  precise  limits,  it  can, 
with  greater  facility,  mask  under  complicated  and  indirect 
measures,  the  encroachments  that  it  makes  on  co-ordinate 
departments." 

§  6.  Courts  Do  Not  "Nullify  *•  Laws. 

The  doctrine  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  void  is  often 
stated  as  a  deduction  from  the  premise  that  constitutional  law  is 
a  superior  kind  of  law  to  which  statute  law  of  inferior  rank  is 
obliged  to  yield.  Accurately  speaking,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  unconstitutional  statute  is  not  law  at  all,  whatever  its 
form  or  however  solemnly  enacted  and  promulgated. 

There  are  not  and  cannot  be  degrees  of  legal  validity.  Any 
given  rule  of  conduct  or  definition  of  a  right  either  is  or  is  not 

numerous  bodies  of  which  tlic  legislature  is  composed,  the  popular  sym- 
pathies which  it  excites,  and  its  immediate  dependence  upon  the  people  by 
means  of  frequent  periodical  elections,  it  follows  that  the  legislative  de]>art- 
ment  of  the  government  will  have  a  decided  superiority  of  influence.  It  is 
constmntly  acting  upon  all  the  great  interests  of  society,  and  agitating  its 
hope!  and  fears.  It  is  liable  to  be  constantly  swayed  by  popular  prejudice  and 
passion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  from  pressing  with  injurious  weight 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  departments.  An 
independent  judiciary,  venerable  by  its  gravity,  its  dignity  and  its  wisdom, 
and  deliberating  with  entire  serenity  and  moderation,  is  piK:u1iarly  fitted  for 
the  exalted  duty  of  expounding  the  Constitution,  and  taxing  the  validity 
of  statutes  by  that  standard.  It  is  only  by  the  free  exorcise  of  this  power 
that  courts  of  justice  are  enabled  to  repel  assaults,  and  to  protect  every 
part  of  the  government,  and  every  member  of  the  community,  from  undm* 
and  destructive  innovations  upon  their  chartered  rights.  It  itas  accordingly 
become  a  settled  principle  in  the  legal  polity  of  this  country,  that  it  behsn^s 
^o  the  judicial  power,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty,  to  declare  every  act 
of  the  legislature,  made  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  null  and  void.'' 
VommetUariea,  Lect.  XX. 
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law.  When  therefore  we  describe  any  particular  measure  as  an 
unconstitutional  law,  and  therefore,  of  course,  void,  we  are  in 
fact,  strictly  speaking,  guilty  of  a  contradiction  of  terms,  for  if 
it  is  unconstitutional  it  is  not  a  law  at  all;  or,  if  it  is  a  law,  it 
cannot  be  unconstitutional.  Thus  when  any  particular  so-called 
law  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  competent  court  of  last  resort, 
the  measure  in  question  is  not  "  vetoed "  or  "  annulled,"  but 
simply  declared  never  to  have  been  law  at  all,  never  to  have  been, 
in  fact,  anything  more  tlian  a  futile  attempt  at  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  enacting  it.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  for  did  the  decision  of  the  court  operate  as  a  veto  the  effect 
would  be  simply  to  hold  that  the  law  should  cease  to  be  valid  from  , 
and  after  the  time  such  decision  was  rendered,  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  effect  is  to  declare  that  the  law  never  having  had  any  legal 
force  no  legal  rights  or  liabilities  can  be  founded  upon  it.  In 
Xorton  V.  Shelby  Co.,*'  Mr.  Justice  Field  says:  "An  unconstitu- 
..'  act  is  not  a  law,  it  ^'onfers  no  rights,  it  imposes  no  duties,  it 
.!  ■  '  s  no  protection,  it  creates  no  office;  it  is,  in  legal  contempla- 
iii':j..  as  inoi)erative  as  though  it  had  never  been  passed." 

All  exception  to  this  doctrine,  and,  to  the  author's  mind,  an 
illogical  and  ill-considered  one,  is  that  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Gelpeke  v.  Dubuque"  and  the  cases  affirming  it.*  In 
these  cases  it  has  been  held  that  while  a  decision  of  the  highesr 
court  of  a  State  holdinir  void  an  act  of  the  State  because  in  con- 
flict  with  the  Constitution  of  that  State  will  be  followed  by  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  as  to  all  rights  of  action  accruing  after 
the  rendition  of  such  decision,  it  will  not  be  applied  to  earlier 
transactions  entered  into  when  the  law  in  question  had  l^een 
declared  valid  by  the  state  courts  and  these  transactions  had  been 
entered  into  in  good  faith  confiding  in  the  decision  of  the  courts 
upholding  the  law.® 

6  118  V.  S.  42.1;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1121;  30  L.  ed.  178. 

7  1  Wall.  175:  17  L.  ed.  520. 

^  See  section  517.  'J'lKre  are  also  some  other  exceptions,  among  which  is  the 
validity  jjivon  to  acts  of  f!e  facto  officers  ami  (tc  facto  corporations  whose 
tenure  of  office  or  existence  is  base<I  upon  statutes  later  held  unconstitutional. 

5*  It  may  also  be  prn]>er  to  observe  tliat  acts  committed  by  persona  exercis- 
ing in  good  faith  powers  conferred  by  acts  later  held  unconstitutional  are  acme- 
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In  declaring  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  l^slative  body^  it  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  a 
court  defeats  the  will  of  the  .people  as  whose  law-making  organ  and 
mouthpiece  the  legislature  acts.  In  truth,  however,  what  is  done 
is  this:  The  people,  acting  solemnly  and  deliberately  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  declare  that  certain  matters  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  a  certain  way.  These  matters,  because  of  their  great 
and  fundamental  importance,  they  reduce  to  definite  written  form, 
and  declare  they  shall  not  be  changed  except  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. In  addition  to  this  they  go  on  to  say,  in  substance,  that  so 
decided  is  their  will,  and  so  maturely  formed  their  judgment,  upon 
these  matters,  that  any  act  of  their  own  representatives  in  l^s- 
lature  inconsistent  therewith,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  expressing  their 
deliberate  will.  Therefore,  when  the  courts  declare  void  legisla- 
tive acts  inconsistent  with  constitutional  provisions,  the  judges  are 
giving  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people  as  they  have  previously 
solemnly  declared  it.  Thus,  "  In  exercising  this  high  authority, 
the  judges  claim  no  judicial  supremacy;  they  are  only  the  ad- 
ministrators of  tlie  public  will.  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  is 
held  void,  it  is  not  because  the  judges  have  any  control  over  the 
legislative  power,  but  because  the  act  is  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  because  the  will  of  the  people,  which  is  therein  de- 
clared, is  paramount  to  that  of  their  representatives  expressed  in 
any  law."  ^^ 

times  given  a  certain  validity.  This,  however,  is  in  accordance  with  a  general 
principle  governing  de  facto  officers  and  is  hurdly  to  be  treated  as  an  exception 
to  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  text.  In  United  States  v.  Realty  Co.  ( 163  U.  S. 
427;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1120:  41  L.  ed.  215)  it  was  held  that  persons  acting  in 
good  faith  under  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  might  have  an  equitable 
claim  against  the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  which  an  appropriation 
might  be  made  by  Congress. 

10  Lindsay  v.  Commissioners,  2  Ray,  ZS,  61. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONSTRUCTIQN. 

§  6.  Circumstances  Under  Which  the  Courts  Will  Hold  an  Act 
of  Congress  VoicL 

Because  an  act  of  Congress  is  the  declaration  of  a  oo-ordinate 
branch  of  the  National  Government,  the  courts  have  established 
for  themselves  certain  more  or  less  definite  rules  governing  the 
conditions  under  which  they  will  undertake  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  federal  statutes.  These  rules  are  self-established, 
under  a  sense  of  propriety  and  exi>ediency,  and  are  not  created 
by  any  constitutional  nwessity.' 

1.  Courts  of  ilr.-t  instance  will  not  hold  an  act  unconstitutional 
f"«.j)t  in  clear  cases,  hut  will  leave  this  to  the  final  judgment  of 
tLt  Iiigher  courts.  Inferior  courts  hold  themselves  bound-by  the 
priv.r  decisions  oi  superior  courts  as  to  the  validity  of  an  act,  even 
iLoiigli  new  reasons,  pro  or  contra,  are  raised.  The  presumption 
is  that  all  possible  ar«ruments  were  in  fact  considered  by  the 
superior  courts. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  ordinarily,  it  will  not 
hold  a  law  void  except  hy  a  majority  of  the  full  bench*  Thus, 
in  1825,  the  (.'ourt  of  Api)eals  of  Kentucky  refused  to  follow  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ^diich  had 
held  a  law  of  Kentuckv  void  as  contrarv  to  the  federal  Constitu* 

if  o 

tion,  stating  as  a  reason  that  the  decision  had  not  been  concurred 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  court."  After  this  occurrence  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  rule  as  stated  above.  In  New  York  v. 
Miln,^  decided  in  1834,  ^larshall  said:  "The  practice  of  this 
court  is  not  (except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity)  to  deliver 
any  judgment  in  cases  where  constitutional  questions  are  in- 
volved, unless  four  justices  [the  court  then  consisted  of  seven] 

1  Cf.  the  cnunuTation  of  thi»«»e  ruh's  by  Cooley  in  his  Const.  Lim.,  Chap.  VTL 

2  Bodley  v.  (.iaitlu-r,  3  Monroe,  57. 
8  8  Pet.  120;  8  L.  ed.  8S8. 

[12] 
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concur  in  the  opinion,  thus  making  the  decision  that  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  court.  In  the  present  cases  four  justices  do  not  con- 
cur in  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  questions  which  have  been 
argued.  The  court  therefore  direct  these  cases  to  be  reargued  at 
the  next  term,  under  the  expectation  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
judges  may  then  be  present." 

3.  The  courts  will  not  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
except  in  suits  duly  brought  before  them  at  the  instance  of 
parties  whose  material  interests  are  involved.* 

*  Advisory  Opinions:  The  following  data  regarding  Advisory  Opinions  is 
largely  taken  from  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Lawy  I,  175. 

The  constitutions  of  four  of  the  States  (Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hamp* 
shire,  Rhode  Island)  provide  tliat  upon  request  by  the  executive  or  legislature, 
the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  shall  render  an  opinion  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  proposed  measure  submitted  to  them.  And  six  States  (Colorado, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Washington)  provide  that  judges  may 
suggest  improvements  in  the  law  for  legislative  action.  (Dealey,  Our  State 
Constitutions,  p.  40,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.    Supplement,  March,  1907.) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  these  opinions  thus  obtained  are  purely 
advisory  in  character,  and  that  they  do  not  even  constitute  judicial  pre- 
cedents to  control  the  future  judgments  of  the  courts  that  render  them.  This 
has  been  definitely  declared  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Missouri  (where  the  practice  existed  from  1865  to  1875)  and  Florida.  In 
Maine  and  Colorado,  however,  these  decisions  have  been  held  binding.  (12 
Col.  Rept.  466,  70  Maine,  p.  503).  Tlie  Maine  court  said:  "Various  questions 
involving  the  true  construction  of  tlie  Constitution  and  statutes  .  .  .  arose, 
and  the  Governor  called  upon  this  court  for  its  opinion  on  the  questions 
propounded.  The  court  was  required  by  the  Constitution  to  expound  and 
construe  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  involved.  It  gave 
full  answers.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  thus  obtained  in  one  of  the  modes 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  *  important 
questions  of  law.'  The  law  thus  determined  is  the  conclusive  guide  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  the  i)erformance  of  their  ministerial  duties.  Any 
action  on  their  part  ...  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  law  thus  de- 
clared is  a  usurpation  of  authority  and  must  be  held  void." 

Despite  Maine  and  Colorado,  the  weight  of  precedent,  as  well  as  the  better 
reason  and  wisdom,  is  in  favor  of  holding  such  opinions  advisory  merely. 
Such  decisions  do  not  arise  out  of  or  relate  to  any  particular  facts  or 
particular  purpose  which  might  explain  or  limit  the  generality  of  their  state- 
ments. The  judges  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  of  counsel,  and 
there  has  been  no  argument  before  them. 

The  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  resemble  in 
their  advisory  character  these  opinions  of  judges. 
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4.  The  court  will  not  pass  adversely  upon  the  validity  of  an  act 
of  (-'on^ress  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  it  to  do  so  in  order 
to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  This  principle  has  been  so  often 
defland  that  the  citation  of  authorities  is  not  necessarv.* 

A  rnimln'r  of  instaiicos  have  occurroti  in  which  justices  in  States,  whose 
(Viii^titutionH  did  not  ^ive  the  logittlature  or  executive  this  power  to  call  for 
tiifir  opinion:*,  have  r<'fu£>ed  to  give  them  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Ea- 
ptrially  in  Minm.^sota  (10  Minn.  78,  1865)  the  court  held  unconstitutional  an 
act  which  provided  that  **  either  house  may  by  resolution  require  the  opinion 
</f  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges  thereof  upon  a  given 
suiij<>ct,  and  it  shaH  bo  tlie  duty  of  such  court,  or  judges  tliereof,  when  so 
rcqucfsU'd  respectively  to  give  such  opinions  in  writing." 

The  IVniiKylvaniu  court,  however,  in  a  similar  case,  gave  the  desired  opinion 
v.'itliout  comment.     (3  llinney,  505.) 

In  several  cases,  justices  have  refused,  even  in  those  States  where  the  power 
to  call  for  an  opinion  is  in  the  Constitution,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  questions 
whieli  it  was  possible  might  .afterward  come  before  them  for  adjudication. 
Instances  of  this  occurred  several  times  in  Missouri  and  once  in  Maine. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  it  was  proposed  to  give  this 
p')\ver  to  the  President  and  Congress  and  to  ask  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  nothing  came  of  it.     (5  Kll.  Deb.  445.) 

in  1703  Washington  asked  tiic  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  re  Jay's 
Treaty.  Twenty-nine  (juestinns  were  propounded^  The  Court  refused  to 
answer.  Tliayer  thinks  it  fortunate  that  this  first  request  should  have  come 
in  so  weighty  a  form,  eUc  the  court  might  have  slipped  into  an  unfortunate 
priit^lent,  and  thus  become  concerned  in  i)olitic8. 

*'  New  York  ori<;ii!ally  not  only  gave  her  legislators  a  share  in  judicial 
power,  but  her  judges  a  sliare  in  that  of  legislarion.  Her  Constitution  of  1777 
provided  for  a  council  of  revision,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  whom  all  bills  which  passed  the 
S4*nate  and  Assembly  should  l:>e  presented  for  consideration;  and  that  if  a 
majority  of  tliem  sliould  deem  it  improper  that  any  such  bill  become  a  law 
they  should  within  ten  days  return  it  with  their  objections  to  the  houK 
in  wliieli  it  originated,  which  sliould  enter  the  objections  at  large  In  its 
u'inutes,  and  proocvd  to  reconsider  the  bill;  and  that  it  should  not  become  a 
law  unless  repassed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  honse. 
For  forty  years  this  remained  the  law,  and  the  Council  of  Revision  contained 
from  time  to  time  judges  of  great  ability.  Chancellor  Kent  being  one.  During 
this  periiKi,  G500  bills  in  all  were  passed.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
them  were  returned  by  the  Council  with  their  objections,  and  only  seventeen 
of  tliese  received  tlie  two-thirds  necessary  to  re-enact  them."  Baldwin,  The 
A  mcriain  Judiciary,  p.  30. 

^  In  Marburj-  v.  Madison  the  Supreme  Court,  although  it  declared  that  it 
had  not  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  went  on  to  lay  down  the  law  applicable  to  the 
other  points  at  issue.    The  excuse  for  so  doing  was  that  the  court  felt  itself 
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5.  When  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  doing  too  great  violence 
to  the  words  actually  used,  the  language  of  a  statute  will  be  so  re- 
obligated  first  to  determine  whether  or  not  tiie  mandamus  asked  for  should 
issue,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  might  dispose  of  the  case  without  calling  into 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  original 
jurisdiction  under  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Whether  this  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  is  doubtful.  Jefferson  was  vehement  in  criticism  of  the  action* 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case  the  Supreme  Court  after  holding  that  the  lower 
federal  courts  from  which  the  case  had  come  by  appeal,  had  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, went  on  to  discuss  the  other  points  raised  in  the  record  before  it.  The 
propriety  of  this  course  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  minority  justices. 
Taney's  argument  was  that  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  that  had  been 
entered  was  not  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  as  to 
that  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  the  suit  had  been  begun,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  case  being  fairly  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal 
might  examine  the  whole  record  and  correct  any  errors  that  might  have  been 
made  by  the  courts  below.  ''There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  a  circuit  court,  and  to  reverse  it  for 
any  error  apparent  in  the  record,  whether  it  be  the  error  of  giving  judgment 
in  a  case  over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  material  error;  and 
this  too,  whether  there  is  any  plea  in  abatement  or  not.  The  objection 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  writs  of  error  to  a  state  court,  witli 
writs  of  error  to  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly,  upon 
a  writ  of  error  to  a  state  court,  unless  the  record  shows  a  case  that  gives 
Jurisdiction,  the  case  must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jursidiction  in  the  court. 
And  if  it  is  dismissed  on  that  ground,  we  have  no  right  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  any  question  presented  by  the  bill  of  exceptions,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  record.  But  writs  of  error  to  a  state  court  and  to  a  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  are  regulated  by  different  laws,  and  stand  upon  entirely 
different  principles.  And  in  a  writ  of  error  to  a  circuit  court  of  the  United 
Stiites,  the  whole  record  is  before  this  court  for  examination  and  decision; 
and  if  the  sum  in  controversy  is  large  enough  to  give  jurisdiction,  it  is  not 
only  the  right,  but  it  is  the  judicial  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  the  whole 
ease  as  presented  by  the  record,  and  if  it  appears  upon  its  face  that  any 
material  error  or  errors  have  been  committed  by  the  court  below,  it  is  the 
dtity  of  this  court  to  reverse  the  judgment  and  remand  the  case.  And 
certainly  an  error  in  remanding  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  in  favor  of 
either  party,  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  not  authorized  to  try,  and  over  which 
it  had  no  jurisdiction,  is  as  grave  an  error  as  a  court  can  commit." 

Justice  Curtis  in  his  dissenting  opinion  showed  by  a  citation  of  authority 
that  the  foregoing  had  not  in  fact  been  the  practice  and  declared  doctrine 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  properly  said  that,  especially,  the  court  should 
not  have  proceeded  in  the  case  to  declare  unconstitutional  an  act  of  Congress 
in  violation  of  the  principle  that  this  will  not  be  done  when  it  is  possible 
to  render  a  judgment  upon  any  other  ground. 
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fitricted  as  to  render  the  measure  const itutional.^    For  it  is  alwavs 

• 

presumed  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  exceed  its  constitutional 
powers.  Where,  liowever,  the  scope  of  the  law  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed, and  as  such  is  unconstitutional,  the  court  will  not  resort 
to  a  strained  or  arbitrary  interpretation  in  order  to  render  the 
law  valid.  Thus  in  Howard  v.  lUinois  Central  K.  Co."  the 
court  declined  to  restrict  the  terms  of  a  law  with  reference  to 
the  liability  of  a  cuniniou  carrier  for  injury  to  *^  any  of  its 
employees ''  to  such  eniiiloyecs  only  as  should  be  injured  while 
cngagcMl  in  interstate  commerce,  and  thereby  to  render  the 
statute  valid  as  appliwl  within  the  States.® 

6  '*  It  is  elementary  when  tlie  constitutionality  of  a  state  is  assailed,  if  the 
statute  be  reasonably  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  by  one  of  which  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  by  tlie  otber  valid,  it  is  onr  plain  duty  to  adopt 
that  construction  which  will  save  the  statute  from  constitutional  infirmity. 
Knights  Templars  Indemnity  Co.  v.  Jarman  (187  U.  S.  lf>7:  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
108;  47  L.  ed.  130).  Anil  unless  this  rule  be  considered  as  meaning  that  our 
duty  is  to  first  df>cide  that  a  statute  is  unconstitutional  and  then  proceed  to 
hold  that  sneli  ruliufr  was  uiiweessnry  l)ecause  the  statute  is  susceptible  of  a 
niranin*;.  wliich  rausf>s  it  not  to  be  re]ni>riiant  tor  the  Constitution,  the  rule 
plainly  nn\<t  mean  tliat  wh<>re  a  statute  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions, 
by  one  of  which  grave  and  doubtful  eonstitutional  questions  arise  and  by  tlie 
other  of  which  sueli  questions  are  av()id«»d,  our  duty  is  to  adopt  the  latter." 
United  States  v.  D.  &  Jl.  lly.  Co.,  213  U.  S.  3(ir>;  21)  8up.  Ct  Rep.  627;  63  L. 
ed.  83(T. 

7  207  U.  S.  403;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  141 :  .52  L.  ed.  207. 

8  "  llie  principles  of  construction  invoked  are  undou^bted,  but  are  inapplicable. 
Of  course,  if  it  can  W  lawfully  done,  our  duty  is  to  ^-onstrue  the  statute 
so  as  to  render  it  constitutional.  J>ut  this  dr>es  not  imply,  if  the  text  of 
an  act  is  unambij]riious,  that  it  may  lie  rewritten  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
Equally  clear  is  it,  fr<*neral1y  8peaking.  that  wberc  a  statute  oontaina  pro> 
visions  which  are  constitutional  and  others  wliich  are  not,  effect  may'  be 
given  to  the  legal  provisions  by  separating  them  from  the  illegal.  But  this 
applies  only  to  a  case  where  tlie  provisions  are  separable,  and  not  dependent 
one  upon  the  other,  and  does  not  support  the  contention  that  that  which 
is  indivisible  may  Im!  divided.  Moreover,  even  in  a  case  where  legal  provisioiis 
mrfy  be  severed  from  those  which  are  illegal,  in  order  to  save,  the  rule 
applies  only  whero  it  is  jdain  that  Congress  would  have  enacted  the  le^sla- 
tion  with  the  unc(jnstitutional  provisions  eliminated.  All  these  principles  are 
so  clearly  settled  as  not  to  l>c  open  to  controversy.  They  were  all,  after  a 
full  review  of  the  authorities,  restated  and  reapplied  in  a  recent  case.  Illinois 
C.  R.  Co.  V.  McKendree  (203  U.  S.  514;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  153;  51  K  ed.  298)." 
The  minority  in  this  case  assert  that  the  court  might  properly  have  so 
restricted  the  operation  of  the  act  in  question  as  to  render  it  conatitutionaL 
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In  James  v.  Bowman^  is  again  illnstrated  the  refusal  of  the 
court  to  limit  the  express  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  in  order  to 
render  it  constitutional.  In  this  case  the  court  declined,  by  judi- 
cial construction,  to  limit  the  application  of  a  statute  to  federal 
elections  which  in  terms  provided  for  the  punishment  of  bribery 
committed  at  all  elections,  federal  and  state.  To  do  so,  the  court 
declared,  would  be  judicial  legislation.  '^  It  would  be  wresting 
the  statute  from  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  enacted  and  mak- 
ing it  serve  another  pnrposa  Doubtless  even  a  criminal  statute 
may  be  good  in  part  and  bad  in  part,  provided  the  two  can  be 
clearly  separated,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  legislative  body 
would  have  enacted  the  one  without  the  other,  but  there  are  no 
two  parts  to  this  statute/' 

6.  The  court  will  not  permit  the  imconstitutionality  of  a  par- 
ticular provision  of  a  law  to  invalidate  the  entire  law  if  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  invalid  provision  from  the  other  pro\dsion3 

In  United  States  v.  Reese  (92  U.  S.  214;  23  L.  ed.  563)  tlie  court  say: 
"We  are,  therefore,  directly  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  penal  statute, 
enacted  by  Congress,  with  its  limited  powers,  which  is  in  general  language 
broad  enough  to  cover  wrongful  acts  without  as  well  as  within  the  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction,  can  be  limited  by  judicial  construction  so  as  to  make  it 
operate  only  on  that  which  Congress  may  rightfully  prohibit  and  punish. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  take  these  sections  of  the  statute  as  they  are. 
We  are  not  able  to  reject  a  part  which  is  unconstitutional  and  retain  the 
remainder,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  that  which  is  unconstitu- 
tional, if  there  be  any  such,  from  that  which  is  not.  The  proposed  effect 
ia  not  to  be  attained  by  striking  out  or  disregarding  words  that  are  in 
the  section,  but  by  inserting  those  that  are  not  now  there.  Each  of  the 
flections  must  stand  as  a  whole,  or  fall  altogether.  The  language  is  plain. 
There  is  no  room  for  construction^  imless  it  be  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Constitution.  The  question,  then,  to  be  determined,  is  whether  we  can  intro- 
duce words  of  limitation  into  a  penal  statute  so  as  to  make  it  specific,  when, 
as  expressed,  it  is  general  only." 

And  in  the  Trade-Mark  Cases  (100  U.  S.  82;  25  L.  ed.  550)  the  court  say: 
''If  we  should,  in  the  case  before  us,  undertake  to  make,  by  judicial  con- 
struction, a  law  which  Congress  did  not  make,  it  is  quite  probable  we  should 
do  what,  if  the  matter  were  now  before  that  body,  it  would  be  unwilling  to 
do;  namely,  make  a  trade-mark  law  which  is  only  partial  in  its  operation, 
and  which  would  complicate  the  rights  which  parties  would  hold,  in  some 
instances,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  others  under  state  law." 

1 190  U.  S.  127;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  678;  47  L.  ed.  979. 

-  2 
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without  destroying  or  impairing  their  efficiency  to  attain  the  re- 
sults evidently  intended  by  the  l^islation  that  enacted  it.  Even 
when  thus  separable,  however,  the  court  will  not  hold  the 
remainder  of  the  law  valid  if  there  is  doubt  whether,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  whole  of  its  will  being  rendered  impossible,  the  legis- 
lature would  have  desired  the  execution  of  a  part  only.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Iloward  v.  Illinois  C.  R.  Co.,^®  cited  in  the  foregoing 
section,  the  court  having  held  that  the  act  by  its  terms  related  to 
intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  commerce,  declined  to  hold  the  act 
valid  even  as  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  court  say:  "As  the  act  before  us,  by  its  terms,  relates 
to  every  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
any  of  the  employees  of  every  such  carrier,  thereby  regulating 
every  relation  of  a  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  with 
its  servants  and  of  stich  servants  among  themselves,  we  are  unable 
to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  been  enacted  had  its  provisions 
been  restricted  to  the  limited  relations  of  that  character  which  it 
was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate."  ^^ 

§  7.  Legislative  Motives. 

With  the  motives  of  the  legislators  the  courts  cannot  concern 
themselves.  "  The  judiciary  can  only  inquire  whether  the  means 
devised  in  the  execution  of  a  power  granted  are  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  It  cannot  go  beyond  that  inquiry  without  intrench- 
ing upon  the  domain  of  another  department  of  government.    That 

it  may  not  do  with  safety  to  our  institutions."  ^^ 

— ^—  — .^»^— ^^p-  ^^^^-~^^^—  ^^^-^-^^^^^^— ^-^  t  » 

JO  207  U.  S.  463;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  141;  52  L.  ed.  297. 

"Citing  Trade  Mark  Cases,  100  U.  S.  82;  26  L.  ed.  550;  (>)oley,  Connt. 
Lim.  178. 

12  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.  447 ;  14  Sup.  Ct.  ■ 
Rep.  1 1-25 ;  .38  L.  ed.  1047. 

**  So  Icng  as  Congress  keeps  within  the  limits  d  its  authority  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution,  infringing  no  rights  recognised  or  secured  by  that  in- 
stiumont,  its  regulations  of  interstate  and  international  commerce,  whether 
founded  in  wisdom  or  not,  must  be  submitted  to  by  all.  ...  To  depart 
from  [this  rule  of  construction]  because  of  the  circumstances  of  special  caaaa, 
or  because  the  rule,  in  its  operation,  may  possibly  affect  the  interests  of 
business  is  to  endanger  the  safety  and  integrity  of  our  institutions  and  make 
the  Conf>titution  mean  not  what  it  says  but  what  interested  parties  wish 
it  to  irran  at  a  particular  time  and  under  particular  circumstances.   .    .    . 
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In  Ex  parte  McCardle^^  the  court  declined  to  take  appellate 
jurisdiction  because  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law 
which  it  was  well  known  had  been  passed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  court  from  questioning  the  constitution- 
ality of  certain  measures  which  the  Federal  Government  had  taken 
for  the  "  Eeconstructibn "  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
termination  of  the  Civil  War.  "  We  are  not  at  liberty/'  said  the 
court,  "  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can 
only  examine  into  its  power  under  the  Constitution;  and  the 
power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  given  by  express  words."  " 

§  8.  Expediency  and  Reasonableness  of  Legislation  not  Subject 
to  Judicial  Determination. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  being  conceded,  the  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  exercised  is 
beyond  judicial  criticism  or  control.^* 

If  the  statute  is  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  the  court  would 
err  in  the  performance  of  a  solemn  duty  if  it  did  not  so  declare.  But  if 
nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  Congress  erred  .  .  .  the  remedy  for 
the  error  and  the  attendant  mischief  is  the  selection  of  new  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who,  by  legislation,  will  make  such  changes  in  existing 
statutes,  or  adopt  such  new  statutes,  as  may  be  demanded  by  their  constitu- 
ents and  be  consistent  with  law."  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States 
(193  U.  S.  197;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  436;  48  L.  ed.  679). 
U7  Wall.  506;  19  L.  ed.  264. 

14  In  McCray  v.  United  States   (195  U.  S.  27;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  769;  49 

L.  edl  78)   the  authorities  upon  this  point  are  reviewed,  the  court  saying: 

''The  decisions  of  this  court  from  the  beginning  lend  no  support  whatever 

to  the  assumption  that  the  judiciary  may   restrain  the  exercise  of  lawful 

power  <m  the  assumption  that  a  wrongful  purpose  or  motive  has  caused  the 

power  to  be  exerted*.   ...   On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  a  number  of 

cues  is  inconsiatent  with  its  existence." 

»In  Treat  v.  White  (181  U.  S.  264;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  611;  45  L.  ed,  853) 

**th  reference  to  a  stamp  duty  levied  by  Congress,  the  court  say:     "The 

Po^er  of  Congress  in  this  direction  is  unlimited.     It  does  not  come  within 

^^  province  of  this  court  to  consider  why  agreements  to  sell  shall  be  subject 

^  the  stamp  duty,  and  agreements  to  buy  not.    It  is  enough  that  Congress, 

^'^  this  legislation,  has  imposed  a  stamp  duty  upon  this  one,  and  not  upon 

^^  other."     In  Patton  v.  Brady   (184  U.  S.  608;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  493;  46 

.     ^^.  713)    the  court  say:     "It  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  court  to 

^^tre  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  excise,  either  as  regards  the  amount 

^^e  property  upon  which  it  is  imposed." 
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§  9.  Presumption  in  Favor  of  the  Constitutionality  of  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  given  a  particular  construction  to 
a  constitutional  provision,  is  of  very  great  weight  with  the  Su* 
premo  Court  when  it  is  called  upon  to  examine  the  correctness 
of  this  interpretation.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  court  is 
dealing  with  the  act  of  a  separate  and  independent  department 
of  government  which  the  Constitution  intends  to  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  co-ordinate  in  power  with  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments,  that  is,  co-ordinate  in  the  sense  that,  like  them,  when 
actini:^  within  the  limits  of  the  power  constitutionally  granted  it, 
it  shall  be  indopendont  of  control  by  the  others. 

From  necessity  the  Constitution  must  have  intended  tiiat  the 
legislative  and  executive  dei)artmcnts  should  have  the  power,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  powers 
constitutionally  granted  to  them,  and  that,  therefore,  the  judiciary 
should  not  substitute  its  judgment  for  theirs  except  in  eases  where 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  which  has  been  taken  is  not 
constitntionallv  warranted. 

*^\  decent  respect  for  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," says  Justice  Strong  in  Knox  v.  Lee,*'  "  demands  that 
the  judiciarv  should  presume,  imtil  the  contrary  is  clearly 
shown,  that  there  lias  been  no  transgression  of  power  by  Congress, 
all  tlio  menil.ors  of  which  act  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  th(j  Constitution." 

And  in  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases*^  Chief  Justice  Waite  says: 
"  The  declaration  [that  an  act  of  Congress  is  void]  should  never 
be  made  (.'xcopt  in  a  clear  case.  Every  possible  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  tbe  validitv  of  a  statute  and  this  continues  until  the 
contrarv  is  shown  bevond  a  rational  doubt." 

In  Ogden  v.  Saunders*^  Justice  Washington  says :  "  It  is  but 
a  decent  respect  due  to  the  .  .  .  legislative  body,  by  which 
any  law  is  passed,  to  presume  in  favor  of  its  validity,  until  the 

16  12  Wall.  457 :  20  L.  ed.  287. 

17  99  U.  S.  700 ;  26  L.  ed.  496. 

18  12  Wh.  213;  6  L.  ed.  606. 
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violation  of  the  Constitntion  ia  proved  beyond  all  reasooaUe 
doubt" 

Quotations  similar  to  those  given  might  bo  multipliod,  all  in 
substance  stating  this  general  role,  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  that  an  act  of  Congress,  with 
reference  to  Its  constitutionality,  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  every 
reasonable  doubt.** 

uXhis  principle  of  coiiBtruction  lim  received  a  most  philosophical  cxamina- 
tioB  in  flu  aaaay  of  Prafessor  Thayer,  entitled  The  Origin  and  Scope  of  lh« 
AauricMi  Doetrine  of  Conitiiutional  Lam,  »nd  from  tliU  «ouroe  tlie  lubatuice 
of  tilt  Immediately  following  parBgraphi  are  taken. 

Ib  giving  to  a  legislative  inter pretatioa  the  benefit  of  Pverf  iklional  doubt 
U  to  ita  eonstitntionAlity,  the  court  in  cfTect  aajs,  th&t  it  doei  not  fttteropt 
to  Mf  wbat  its  onn  beet  judgment  ia  as  to  the  point  at  isnue,  but  whether 
It  ii  within  the  limits  of  reason  for  the  legislature  to  give  to  the  Conati- 
tntion  the  eonstntction  it  has  giv«n.  The  esse  la  thus  quite  similar  to  the 
fnnetioa  of  a  judge  wben  called  upon  to  let  atide  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  of 
a  jniy  wben  pMeing  upon  the  queation  of  eelf-defense  in  a  eriniinal  trial, 
or  of  ncgtipDoe  in  an  action  of  tort,  or  the  responaibility  of  an  inferior  for 
act*  done  at  the  order  of  a  lupeTiar.  "  The  ductriuc,"  says  niayer,  "... 
Is  tfaia,  that  in  dealing  with  the  legislative  action  of  a  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment, a  court  cannot  always,  and  for  the  purpose  of  all  sorts  ol  questions, 
saj  that  there  ia  but  one  right  and  permiuible  way  of  construing  th« 
Ccnatttntion.  When  a  court  ia  interprAting  a  writing  merely  to  ascertain 
or  apply  ita  tme  meaning,  then,  indeed,  there  is  but  one  meaning  allowable; 
namely,  that  which  the  court  adjndge*  to  be  its  true  meaning.  But  when 
tlM  wttiiBate  queatios  ia  not  that,  bnt  whether  certain  acta  of  another  depart* 
■Mnt,  oSear,  or  individnal  are  legal  or  permissible,  then  this  is  not  true. 
In  the  class  of  casas  which  ws  have  been  considering,  the  ultimate  question  ia 
not  what  is  ths  traa  meaning  of  the  Constitntion,  but  whether  legislatiea 
is  ■ostalnable  or  not." 

Again,  HiBiKr  aaye:  "The  eaurte  have  perceived  with  more  or  less  distinet- 
nna  that  liiis  exercise  of  the  jndiciai  function  doea  in  truth  go  far  bey<«d 
ths  simple  business  which  ita  Judgrs  sometimes  describe.  If  their  duty  vrars 
in  tmth  uei^  and  nakedly  to  Ascertain  the  meaning  of  tlie  test  of  Uio 
CoDstitntiaB  and  of  the  impeached  act  of  the  legislature,  and  to  determine 
as  an  aeademie  qttestion.  whether  in  the  courts  Judgment  the  two  were  In 
ennflict,  it  would,  to  he  sure,  be  an  elevated  and  important  office,  one  dealing 
witii  great  matters,  involving  large  public  considerations,  but  yet  B  function 
far  Btn[der  than  it  really  ia.  Having  ascertained  all  this,  yet  there  remains 
a  question  —  the  really  momentous  quentlon  —  whetbor.  after  all,  the  court 
eon  disregsrd  tlie  act.  It  eannot  do  this  as  a  mere  mnttT 
beesue  it  is  conelnded  that  upcn  a  just  and  true  conitruEtlon.  the  li 
unconstitutional.  ...  It  can  only  disregard  tke  act  ffhen  t 
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§  10.  Presumption  in  Favor  of  the  Constitutionality  of  a  State 
Sutute. 

The  rule  of  construction  that  has  been  under  consideration  has 
especial  application  to  acts  of  Congress.  When  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  state  law  is  involved,  the  principle  is  not  always  appli* 
cable.  If  the  question  at  issue  is  as  to  whether  a  given  power 
resides  in  the  Federal  Government  or  in  the  States,  the  fact  that 
a  state  legislature  in  its  enactment  has  asserted  that  it  is  vested 
in  the    States,  is  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  this 

the  rigtit  to  make  laws  have  not  merely  made  a  mistake,  but  have  made  a 
very  clear  one,— so  clear  that  it  is  not  open  to  rational  question.  That  is 
the  standard  of  duty  to  which  courts  bring  legislative  acta:  that  is  the 
test  which  they  apply, —  not  merely  their  own  judgment  as  to  eonstitatioii- 
ality,  but  their  conclusion  as  to  what  judgment  is  permissible  to  another 
department  which  the  Constitution  has  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  it. 
This  rule  recognizes  that,  having  regard  to  the  great,  complex,  eiwr-nnfolding 
exigencies  of  government,  much  which  will  seem  luconstitutional  to  one 
man,  or  body  of  men,  may  reasonably  not  seem  so  to  another;  that  the 
Constitution  admits  of  different  interpretations;  that  there  is  often  a  range 
and  choice  of  judf^ent;  that  in  such  cases  the  Constitution  does  not  impose 
upon  the  legislature  any  one  specific  opinion,  but  leaves  open  this  range  of 
choice;  and  that  whatever  choice  is  rational  is  constitationaL'* 

Judge  Baldwin,  in  his  work  on  The  American  Judiciaiy  (p.  108 )y  maaerts 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  nneonttitiitional 
an  act  of  Congress  is  often,  and  indeed  usually,  rendered  by  a  divided  eonrt, 
the  principle  that  a  congressional  statute  will  not  be  held  void  eo  long  as 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  invalidity,  is  not  applied.  **  Tba  majority 
must  concede,"  he  says,  "that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  stat- 
ute may  not  be  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  since  some  of  their  associates 
must  have  such  a  doubt,  or  go  further  and  hold  that  there  is  no  ineonaistenej 
between  the  two  documents,  the  statute  and  the  Constitution.**  This  argn- 
ment  is  not  convincing.  Admitting  that  either  one  or  the  other' of  the  two 
opinions  must  be  conceded  to  the  dissenting  justices,  it  does  not/ follow  that 
the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubt  is  shown  to  be  repudiated.  The  qiMstioa 
which  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  court,  has  to  decide  is  as  to  the  eristenee 
of  this  reasonable  doubt.  There  may  of  course  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  this,  but  it  is  still  this  fact  which  the  court  seeks  to  determine  and 
which  controls  its  decision.  It  is  no  more  proper  to  say  that  tlie  principle 
is  repudiated  when  the  court  is  not  unanimous,  than  to  hold  that  in  passing 
by  a  divided  court  upon  a  question  of  contributory  negligenee,  tlie  principle 
of  reasonable  doubt  is  not  applied. 

As  to  whether  in  recent  years  courts  in  fact  are  guided  by  the  rule 
under  consideration,  see  article  by  VV.  F.  Dodd,  "  Growth  of  Judicial  Power,** 
in  Pol  8ci,  Quar.  XXIV,  193. 
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decision.  The  Supreme  Court  in  passing  finally  upon  this  point 
is  not,  then,  called  upon  to  review  the  act  of  a  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment, but  has  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  two 
governments,  and,  quite  properly,  feels  itself  at  liberty  to  decide 
the  point  as  an  original  proposition ;  namely,  upon  the  basis  of  its 
own  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  most  reasonable  construction  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  involved. 

If,  however,  the  state  law,  whose  constitutionality  is  questioned, 
is  with  reference  to  a  matter  admittedly  within  the  province  of 
the  States,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether  that  power  has 
been  properly  exercised,  there  is  held  to  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  act  is  constitutionaL  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  States  have  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  tax  a  national  bank,  or  to  naturalize  aliens,  or  enact 
bankruptcy  laws,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  acts  in  which  the  state  power  is  asserted.  If, 
however,  it  is  a  question,  for  example,  whether  the  police  powers, 
admittedly  belonging  to  the  States,  have  been  constitutionally 
exercised,  the  presumption  is  that  they  have  been  so  exercised. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  last,  is  seen  in  the  treatment 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  oleomargarine  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  case  of  Powell  v.  Pennsylvania,^  decided  in  1887,  The 
plaintiff  in  error  had  been  indicted  for  selling  oleomargarine, 
plainly  marked  as  such,  in  violation  of  a  Pennsylvania  law 
absolutely  forbidding  the  sale  and  production  of  that  commodity 
within  the  State.  Powell  offered  to  prove  that  the  oleomargarine 
was  pure  and  as  wholesome  as  butter,  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
differed  from  butter  only  in  that  it  had  a  slightly  smaller 
per  cent  of  a  substance  termed  butterine,  which  gave  a  flavor 
to  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
product.  He  claimed,  therefore,  that  a  law  forbidding  the 
production  and  sale  of  this  article  was  not  a  proper  exercise 
at  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  and  operated  to  deprive 
him  of  that  liberty  and  property  which  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  federal  Constitution  guaranteed  him.    The  Supreme 

■ 

»127  U.  8.  678;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  992;  32  L.  ed.  253. 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  without  questioning  the  facts  asserted 
regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  oleomargarine,  upheld  the  state 
law,  declaring  that  it  could  not  ^^  adjudge  that  the  defendant's 
rights  of  liberty  and  property  have  been  infringed  by  the  statute 
of  Pennsylvania,  without  liolding  that,  although  it  may  have  been 
enacted  in  gcKxl  faith  for  the  objects  expressed  in  its  title,  namely, 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  prevent  the  adulteration  of  dairy 
products  and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof,  it  has,  in  fact,  no  real  or 
substantial  relation  to  those  objects."  This,  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  it  could  not  affirm,  AVhether  or  not  the  law  is  needed  as  a 
protection  to  the  public,  the  court  declared  to  be  a  question  of  fact 
belonging  primarily  to  the  slate  legislature  to  determine,  *'And,'* 
the  court  continueil,  ''  as  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the 
statute,  or  from  any  facts  of  which  the  court  must  take  judicial 
cognizance,  that  it  infringes  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental 
law,  the  logij^lative  fleteriuination  of  those  questions  is  conclusive 
upon  the  courts." 

When  the  ff^leral  Supreme  Court  is  called  upon  to  consider  the 
constitutioualitv  of  a  state  law  as  determined  by  its'  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  the  state  Constitution  is  con- 
strued as  having  for  its  general  purpose  the  placing  of  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  legislature;  whereas,  of  course,  the  federal 
Constitution  is  viewed  as  a  grant  of  legislative  power.  In  other 
words,  whereas  the  federal  legislature  is  construed  to  have  only 
those  powers  granted  to  it  expressly  or  impliedly  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  the  state  legislatures  are  considered  to  possess  all 
powers  not  expressly  or  impliedly  withdrawn  from  them  by  the 
federal  or  respective  state  Constitutions. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  courts  of  the  States  are  called  upon 
to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  their  own  law- 
making  bodies  as  tested  by  the  federal  or  their  own  state  Con- 
stitutions, they  of  course  havo  to  deal  with  the  acts  of  a  depart*- 
nient  of  government  co-ordinate  in  power  with  themselves;  and, 
therefore,  they  hold  themselves,  or  at  least  should  hold  themselves, 
bound  in  all  cases  to  give  to  the  laws  that  same  benefit  of  rational 
doubt  which  the  federal  Supreme  Court  gives  to  acts  of  Congress* 
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In  concluding  thifr  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  pre- 
linainary  legislative  or  executive  iutcrpretation  of  constitutional 
powers  having  such  an  importance  as  we  have  seen  attached  to  it^ 
the  responsibility  for  its  proper  exercise  is  proportionately  great. 
Those  legislators,  therefore,  who  vote  for  a  measure  without  being 
h#nestly  convinced  of  its  constitutionalitv,  and  excuse  them- 
selves  upon  the  ground  that,  if  their  action  is  not  valid,  the  courts 
have  the  opportunity  to  so  declare,  are  recreant  to  their  duty.  Not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  may  serious  consequences  follow  from  these 
acts  before  their  invalidity  is  judicially  determined,  but,  what  is 
of  still  more  importance,  an  unfortunate  burden  is  thrown  upon 
the  courts.  Xo  popular  government  can  successfully  endure  in 
which  the  decisions  of  its  courts  do  not  receive  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  citizen  body.  But  if  l<^islaturcs  recklessly  pass 
measures  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  but  invalid  when 
tested  by  the  fundamental  law,  the  odium  of  defeating  these  meas- 
ures is  thrown  upon  the  courts,  and  a  popular  objection  to  and 
distrust  of  t^ese  courts  created.  For,  of  course,  the  people  gen- 
erally cannot  be  expected  to  ap])reciate  the  constitutional  questions 
involved.  All  that  they  can  see  and  appreciate  is  that  their  legis- 
lative representatives  have  enacted  a  measure  in  their  interests, 
wiaiciL  the  courts  hare  declined  to  recognize  as  valid. 

§  IL  The  Force  of  Contemporaneous  or  Long  Continued  Legis- 
lative Interpretation. 

The  presumption  of  constitutionality  which  attaches  to  an  act 
of  Congress  is  increased  when  the  legislative  interpretation  has 
been  frequently  applied  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
or  when  it  dates  from  a  period  jwactically  contemporaneous  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  or  when,  based  upon  a  confidence 
in  its  correctness,  many  and  important  public  and  private  rights 
have  been  fixed. 

In  United  States  v.  State  Bank**  the  court,  speaking  through 
Justice  Story,  say:  **  It  is  not  unimportant  to  state  that  the 
eonstrtiction  which  we  have  given  to  the  terms  of  the  act  is  that 

a  6  Pet  29;  8  L.  ed.  308. 
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which  IS  imdorstood  to  have  been  practically  acted  upon  by  the 
government,  as  well  as  by  individuals,  ever  since  its  enactment. 
!Many  estates,  as  well  of  deceased  persons,  as  of  persons  insolvent 
who  have  made  general  assignments,  have  been  settled  upon  the 
footing  of  its  correctness.  A  practice  so  long  and  so  general 
would,  of  itself,  furnish  strong  grounds  for  a  liberal  c<>n- 
sidcration,  and  could  not  now  be  disturbed  without  introducing 
a  train  of  serious  mischiefs.  We  think  the  practice  was  founded 
in  the  true  exposition  of  the  tenns  and  intent  of  the  act,  but  if  it 
were  susceptible  of  some  doubt,  so  long  an  acquiescence  in  it  would 
justify  us  in  yielding  to  it  as  a  safe  and  reasonable  explanation." 

The  foregoing  had  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  statute,  but 
the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  Constitution. 

In  Lithographic  Company  v.  Sarony^  the  court  declare:  "  The 
construction  placed  upon  the  Constitution  by  the  first  act  of  1790 
and  the  act  of  1802  by  the  men  who  were  contemporary  with  its 
formation,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Convention  who 
framed  it,  is  of  itself  entitled  to  very  great  weight,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  rights  thus  established  have  not  been  disputed 
during  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  it  is  almost  conclusive,^ 

§  12.  Legislative  and  Executive  Practice  Not  Absolutely  Bind- 
ing. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  never  held  itself  absolately 
bound  by  a  legislative  or  executive  construction  (political  ques- 
tions excepted)  however  long  acquiesced  in,  or  however  nearly 
contemporaneous  its  first  statement  with  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution.^ 

a  1 1 1  U.  S.  63 ;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  271) ;  28  L.  ed.  849. 

aS^e  al80  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cr.  290;  2  L.  ed.  115. 

24  In  Swift  V.  United  States  (105  U.  S.  691:  26  L.  ed.  1108)  tbA  eonrt  say: 
"The  rule  which  gives  determining  weight  to  contemporaneoiis  eonttmetion 
put  upon  a  statute  by  those  charged  with  its  execution  applies  only  in 
cases  of  ambiguity  and  doubt." 

"Contemporary  construction/'  says  Story,  in  his  Commmiiarim  (|  407), 
'*  is  properly  resorted  to,  to  illustrate,  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  n 
doubtful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
uniformity  and  universalkty  of  that  construction,  and  the  known  ability  and 
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§  13.  Extrinsic  Evidence. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  the 
well  known  distinctions  between  latent  and  patent  ambiguities, 
and  between  the  use  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  evidence  apply. 
Where  the  language  of  the  instrument  is  itself  indefinite  or  is  sueh 
that  more  than  one  meaning  may,  by  grammatical  construction,  be 
drawn  from  its  terms,  the  courts  base  their  determinations  upon 
the  language  and  provisions  found  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
instrument,  and  without  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence.  The  govern- 
ing  point  is  as  to  what  is  actually  written.  If  a  given  power  may 
rationally,  logically,  and  grammatically  be  construed  as  granted 
by  a  given  provision,  then  it  is  of  no  countervailing  force  to  adduce 
the  fact  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  those  by  whom  the 
instrument  of  government  was  established.  Thus,  six  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal 
courts  was  construed  to  extend  to  a  case  in  which  a  State  was 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  private  individual,  and  support 
for  such  construction  was  undoubtedly  supplied  by  the  written 
w^ord.  That  such,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  those  by 
whom  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  ratified  is  quite  certain, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  the  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  adopted,  preventing  a  future 
similar  construction. 


talents  of  those,  by  whom  it  was  given,  is  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
It  can  never  abrogate  the  text;  it  can  never  fritter  away  the  obvious  sense; 
It  can  never  narrow  down  its  true  limitations,  it  can  never  enlarge  its  natural 
boundaries.** 

In  United  States  t.  Alger  ( 152  U.  S.  384 ;  14  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  635 ;  38  L.  ed. 
488)  the  court  say:  "As  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  applied  to  these 
cases,  appears  to  this  court  to  be  perfectly  clear,  no  practice  inconsistent 
with  that  meaning  can  have  any  effect." 

In  Fairbanks  v.  United  States  (181  U.  S.  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  648; 
45  L.  ed.  862)  the  constructive  force  to  be  given  to  legislative  and  executive 
practice  is  reviewed  at  length.  With  reference  to  the  principle  that  the 
judiciary  cannot  be  conclusively  bound  thereby  the  court  say:  "From  this 
return^  of  our  decisions  it  clearly  appears  that  practical  construction  is 
relied  upon  only  in  cases  of  doubt." 
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§  14.  Technical  Terms. 

When,  however,  there  is  no  ambiguity  of  grammatical  oonstTUc- 
tion,  but  the  words  themselves  require  definition,  recourse  is  prop- 
erly had  to  extrinsic  evidence.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  learn  from 
extrinsic  sources  the  meaning  u;3ually  attached  to  these  words  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed  and,  presumably,  by  those 
who  fram('d  and  adopted  the  Constitution*  £xamples  of  such 
technical  terms  are  '*  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,"  "  ex  post 
facto,''  '•  bill  of  attainder,''  **  bankruptcy,"  "admiralty,"  ''  equity/' 
''  direct  tax,"  *•  duties,"  '^  imposts,"  *'  excises,"  "  piracy,"  "habeas 
corjiu.s,"  '*  citizen,"  *'  alliance,"  "confederation,"  *'  republican 
form  of  government,"  '*  infamous  crime,"  ''  commerce,"  etc.  The 
technical  lenii  "  trea^OIl  "  is  define<l  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

One  of  tlic  ]>rincipal  questions  involve<l  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  as  to  the  dolinitl«»n  (»f  the  term  "  citizens  of  different  States" 
as  employed  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution.  The  Insular  Cases 
in  consi^lcralJo  measure  turned  upon  the  meaning  to  be  ascribed 
to  t!ie  expression  *' T^nitrd  States."  In  Texas  r.  White  it  was 
nfvossaiy  to  enter  into  a  careful  definition  of  the  terras  "state** 
and  '*  government "  in  order  clearly  to  distinguish  them. 

As  has  been  rej>eate<lly  declared  by  the  courts  the  best  rule  for 
interpreting  the  tf^chnieal  terms  employed  in  the  Constitutioii  is 
to  give  to  tliom  the  meaning  which  they  had  at  the  time  that  in- 
strument was  framed  and  adopted.  When  the  terms  are  technical 
law  terms  they  are  to  be  given  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in 
the  English  common  law.^ 


25  The  Supremo  Court  in  South  Carolina  v.  United  States  (100  U.  S.  437; 
SO  Sup.  Ct.  Rop.  110;  50  L.  ed.  201)  states  tlii&  doctrine  as  foUows:  "It 
n)ust  mho  be  remenibor<Hl  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitutian  were  not  mere 
viHionarios,  toying  with  ai)cculations  or  thoorio8»  but  practical  men  dealing 
witli  the  facts  of  jmlitionl  life  n^  tliey  understood  them;  putting  into  form 
t])c  government  they  wore  creating  and  prescribing,  in  language  clear  and 
intelligible,  the  i>owcrs  that  government  was  to  take.  Mr.  Chief  Juatioe 
Marshall,  iu  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1,  188;  0  L.  ed.  23)  well  declared: 
'  As  men  whose  intentions  require  no  concealment  generally  employ  the  words 
wliich  most  directly  and  aptly  express  tlie  ideas  they  intend  to  convey^  the 
enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted 
it,  must  be  understood  to  have  eni])Ioycd  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to 
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In  a  few  instances  it  is^  however,  to  be  obaerFed,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  give  to  technical  terms  the  mean- 
ings attached  to  them  in  I7S9  by  the  common  law.  This  has  been 
so  especially  with  reference  to  the  words  "  admiralty "  and 
**  bankruptcy  *^  both  of  which  terms  have  been  given  a  broader 
meaning  than  that  furnished  by  the  English  common  law.  Com- 
menting upon  this  Pomeroy  properly  says :  "  The  true  rule  would 
seem  to  be  this:  Where  words  having  a  well  known,  technical 
sense  by  the  English  law  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  these 
words  are  keys  to  the  clauses  which  protect  the  private  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  clauses  which  impose  di- 
rect restraints  upon  the  government  in  respect  of  such  rights  and 
liberties,  and  the  technical  sense  itself  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the  individual  citizen,  this  signification  must 
still  be  retained  in  any  interpretation  of  these  provisions.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  where  words  which  had  a  technical  meaning  by 
the  English  law,  are  used  in  clauses  which  relate  to  the  general 
functions  of  legislation  and  administration,  and  to  the  political 
organization  and  powers  of  the  government,  such  sense  must  be 


liave  intended  what  they  have  said.*  One  other  fact  miist  be  borne  in  mind, 
And  that  U,  in  interpreting  the  ConBtitntion  we  must  hare  reoonrse  to  the 
common  law.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in  Smith  v.  Alabama  <124 
U.  S.'  4S5;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  554;  31  L.  ed.  508)  :  'The  interpretation  of  the 
CoQstitutioB  vt  the  United  States  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
its  proTisknB  are  framed  in  the  language  of  the  English  common  law, 
And  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  history.'  An<l  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray  in 
United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark  (169  U.  S.  640;  Ts  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  456; 
42  L.  ed.  890) :  *  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  interpreted  in 
iiie  light  of  the  common  law,  the  principles  and  history  of  which  were 
iamiliarlj  known  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Minor  v.  Happersett 
(21  Wall  162;  22  L.  ed.  627);  Ex  parte  Wilson  (114  U.  S.  417;  5  Sup. 
Ct  Rep.  935;  29  L.  ed.  89)  ;  Boyd  v.  United  States  (116  XT.  S.  616;  6  Sup. 
Ct.  Bep.  i524;  29  L.  ed.  746)  ;  Smith  ▼.  Alabama  <124  U.  S.  465;  8  Sup.  Ct. 
Bap.  564;  31  L.  ed.  50S).  Tlie  language  of  tlie  Constitution,  as  hfs  been 
^ell  said,  could  not  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  common  law. 
1  Kent,  Com.  336;  Bradley,  J.,  in  Moore  v.  United  State-s  (91  U.  S.  270;  23 
Ifc  «d.  846).'  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  grants  of  power,  we  must, 
therefore,  place  ouraelves  in  the  position  of  the  men  who  framed  and  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  inquire  what  they  must  have  understood  to  be  the 
meaning  and  aeope  of  those  i^ants." 
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attributed  to  them  as  will  best  carry  out  the  design  of  the  whole 
organic  law,  whether  that  signification  be  broader  or  narrower 
than  the  one  which  Iiad  received  the  sanction  of  the  English  Par- 
liauient  and  courts.''  ^ 


§  15.  The  Interpretative  Value  of  Debates  in  Constitutional 
Conventions. 

When  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence 
in  interpreting  the  Constitution,  an  important  source  of  such  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to 
its  adoption.  Of  special  importance  are  the  recorded  proceedings 
of  the  convention  which  drafted,  of  the  state  conventions  which 
ratified,  and  the  public  utterances  of  the  men  who  played  an 
influential  part  in  the  establishment  of,  the  Constitution.  Sesort 
is  to  be  had,  however,  to  these  sources  only  with  caution,  and  only 
where  latent  ambiguities  are  to  be  resolved.  Cooley  has  stated  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  improved  upon  the  weight  properly  to  be 
ascribed  to  debates  in  conventions.  He  says :  "  When  the  inquiry 
is  directed  to  ascertaining  the  mischief  designed  to  be  remedied,  or 
the  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  a  particular  provision,  it 
may  be  proper  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  instrument.  Where  the  proceedings  clearly  point 
out  the  purpose  of  the  provision,  the  aid  will  be  valuable  and  satis- 
factory ;  but  where  the  question  is  one  of  abstract  meaning,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  derive  from  this  source  much  reliable  assistance  in 
interpretation.  Every  member  of  such  a  convention  acts  upon  such 
motives  and  reasons  as  influence  him  personally,  and  the  motions 
and  debates  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  purpose  of  a  majority 
of  a  convention  in  adopting  a  particular  clause.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  a  clause  to  appear  so  clear  and  unambiguous  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  convention  as  to  require  neither  discussion  nor  illustra* 
tion;  and  the  few  remarks  made  concerning  it  in  the  convention 
might  have  a  plain  tendency  to  lead  directly  away  from  the  mean- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  majority.    It  is  equally  possible  for  a  part 


26  Constitutional  Laic,  10th  ed.,  p.  G07.     See  also  idem,  p.  345. 
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of  the  members  to  accept  a  clause  in  one  sense  and  a  part  in 
another.  And  even  if  we  were  certain  we  had  attained  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  convention,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  a  controlling 
force,  especially  if  that  meaning  appears  not  to  be  the  one  which 
the  words  would  most  naturally  and  obviously  convey.  For  as  the 
Constitution  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  convention  which 
framed,  but  from  the  people  who  ratified  it,  the  intent  to  be  ar- 
rived at  is  that  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  looked  for  any  dark  or  abstruse  meaning  in  the  words  em- 
ployed, but  rather  that  they  have  accepted  them  in  the  sense  most 
obvious  to  the  common  understanding,  and  ratified  the  instru- 
ment in  the  belief  that  that  was  the  sense  designed  to  be  conveyed. 
These  proceedings,  therefoi%,  are  less  conclusive  of  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  than  are  legislative  proceedings  of 
the  proper  construction  of  a  statute ;  since  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  we  seek,  while  in  the  former  we  are 
endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  intent  of  the  people  through  the  dis- 
cussions and  deliberations  of  their  representatives.  The  history  of 
the  calling  of  the  convention,  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
discussions  and  issues  before  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  the  delegates,  will  sometimes  be  quite  as  instructive  and  satis- 
factory as  anything  to  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.^'  ^ 

§  16.  The  Federalist. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  interpretative  value  of  the 
debates  in  the  conventions  that  framed  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  value  of  contemporary  interpretation  thereof  by 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  applies  to  the  collection  of  essays 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist.  This  is  true  pecu- 
liarly of  these  essays  not  only  because  of  their  respective  authors 
—  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  —  but  because  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  prepared  and  published,  namely,  to  persuade  the 
several  state  conventions  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  Having  this 
construction  of  the  Constitution  before  them,  there  are  consider- 

rt  Constitutional  Limitalions^  7th  ed.,  p.  101. 
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ablcy  though  not  conclusive,  grounds  for  holding  that,  where  the 
meaning  thud  ^jublished  was  not  repudiated,  this  was  the  construc- 
tion intended  by  ihosi*  who  put  the  Constitution  into  force.® 

Th(*  euse  of  Chisholiu  v.  Georgia^  is,  however,  a  conspicuous 
iii.<t:iiice  in  which  a  view  advanced  in  The  Federalist  (that  a  State 
would  not  lie  suable  in  the  federal  courts  at  the  instance  of  a  citi- 
zen of  another  Stat<'j  was  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

§  17.  History  of  the  Times. 

The  ease  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania^  illustrates  the  value  of  a 
resort  to  the  "  history  of  the  times  "  and  to  the  general  object 
sought  to  be  obtained,  in  interpreting  an  ambiguous  constitutional 
provision.  In  this  case,  which  involved  the  qiiestion  as  to  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  2)ower  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,^^  Justice  Story  said: 
^'  Historically  it  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  this  clause  was 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  tln^  slaveholding  States  the  complete 
rifrht  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slavea,  as  property, 
in  every  State  in  the  T'nion  into  which  they  might  escape  from 
the  State  where  thev  wire  held  in  servitude.  •  .  •  How  then 
jire  we  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  clause!  The  true 
i'n-w(r  is,  in  such  a  niamier,  as,  consistently  with  the  words, 
.siiiiU  fully  and  (•oni])let('ly  effectuate  the  whole  object  of  it.  If 
I  V  one  mode  of  intei'pretation  the  right  must  become  shadowy 

—       t  — • — ■ ^ —     m^t^^^^^^m^t 

2Sln  CoIkmis  v.  Virginia  (ti  \Vh.  204;  5  L.  ed.  527)  Marshall  says:  •"The 
f)pini(;n  of  Thr  Fvdiralist  has  always  bpen  considered  a»  of  great  aathority. 
It  i<  a  ponipK'ti?  comnioiitary  on  our  Constitution;  and  is  appealed  to  by  all 
l^artics  in  the  questions  to  which  that  insitrument  has  given  birth.  Its  ili> 
trinsic  merit  cntitlos  it  to  this  high  rank;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors 
]>»'rfornied  in  framing  tlie  C'oni^titution,  puts  it  verj  much  in  their  power 
to  exjilain  the  viows  with  which  it  was  framed.  Tliese  essays  having  been 
jiuMisht^d  whih^  the  Constitution  was  bofore  the  nation  for  adoption  or 
r«  ifctinn,  and  havinjjf  l)et»n  written  in  answer  to  objections  founded  entirely 
on  tho  oxtcnt  of  its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  state  lovvreignty,  are 
ontith'd  to  tho.  morn  consiiloration  where  they  frankly  avow  that  the  power 
objf^ftiMi  to  is  civvn,  and  defend  it." 

29  2  Pall.  410;   1  L.  rd.  440. 

30  10  r«t.  r>:iO;  lo  l.  ed.  loeo. 

SI  Art.  IV,  Sec.  II,  CI.  3. 
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and  unsubstantial,  and  without  any  remedial  powers  adequate  to 
the  end,  and  by  another  mode  it  will  attain  its  just  end  and  secure 
its  manifest  purpose,  it  would  seem  upon  principles  of  reasoning 
absolutely  irresistible  that  the  latter  ought  to  obtain,  ^o  court  of 
justice  can  be  authorized  so  to  construe  any  clause  of  the  Consti* 
tution  as  to  defeat  its  obvious  ^ids,  when  another  construction 
equally  accordant  with  the  words  and  sense  thereof  will  enforce 
and  protect  them." 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Story  properly  introduces  the 
qualifying  condition  tha.t  the  construction  supported  by  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  was  formed, 
musty  as  compared  vdth  another  possible  construction,  be  ^'  equally 
accordant  with  the  words  and  sense  thereof."  It  is  thus  to  be 
emphasized  that  extrinsic  evidence  may  never  be  used  to  support 
an  interpretation  which  the  written  word  does  not  upon  its  face 
reasonably  permit.  In  other  words,  extrinsic  evidence  may  prop- 
erly be  used  to  decide  between  two  possible  constructions  of  the 
written  word>  but  not  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  its  express  pro- 
visions.® 

§  18.  The  Interpretative  Value  of  Legislative  Debates. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
courts  in  considering  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  hold  them- 
selves bound  by  the  words  of  the  statute,  that  is,  they  determipe 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  by  the  words  it  has  employed.  And, 
therefore,  they  will  not  resort  to  legislative  debates  except  where 
necessary  to  resolve  a  latent  ambiguity. 

In  Maxwell  v.  Dow**  the  court  say :  "  Counsel  for  plaintiff  in 
error  has  cited  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  made  in  the  Senate  when  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  under  consideration  by  that  body.  .  .  .  What  speeches 
were  made  by  othe^  Senators  and  by  Representatives  in  the  House 

M Query,  as  to  whether  the  resort  to  "history  of  the  times'*  was  legitimate 
in  the  Slaughter  !d[ouse  Cases  for  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amend nent  that  "no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shaU  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

» 176  U.  S.  SSI ;  20  Sup.  €t.  Bep.  448 ;  44  L.  ed.  597. 
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upon  this  subject  is  not  stated  by  counsel,  nor  does  he  state  what 
construction  was  given  to  it,  if  any,  by  other  members  of  Clon- 
gress.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  said  in  Congress  upon  such  an 
occasion  miay  or  not  express  the  views  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  favor  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  may  be  before  that 
body  and  the  question  whether  the  proposed  amendment  itself 
expresses  the  meaning  which  those  who  s{)oke  in  its  favor  may 
have  assumed  that  it  did,  is  one  to  be  determined  by  the  language 
actually  therein  used,  and  not  by  the  speeches  made  regarding  it 
What  individual  Senators  or  Representatives  may  have  urged  in 
debate,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  bill,  or  resolution,  does  not  furnish  a 
firm  ground  for  its  proper  construction,  nor  is  it  important  as 
explanatory  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  members  voted  in 
adopting  it.^  In  the  cases  of  a  constitutional  amendment  it  is 
of  loss  materiality  than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  bill  or  resolution. 
A  constitutional  amendment  must  be  agreed  to,  not  only  by  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  but  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures, or  by  conventions,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  before 
such  an  amendment  can  take  elTect.  The  safe  way  is  to  read  its 
language  in  connection  with  the  known  condition  of  affairs  out  of 
which  the  occasion  for  its  adoption  may  have  arisen,  and  then  to 
construe  it,  if  there  be  therein  any  doubtful  expressions,  in  a  way 
60  far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  to  forward  the  known  purpose 
or  object  for  which  the  Amendment  whs  adopted.  This  rule  could 
not,  of  course,  be  so  used  as  to  limit  tho  force  and  effect  of  an 
amendment  in  a  manner  which  the  plain  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage used  therein  would  not  justify  or  permit"" 

M  Citing  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  L^ss^ociation  (166  U.  & 
290;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  540;  41  L.  cd.  1007):  Dunla  ▼.  United  SUtet 
(173  U.  S.  65;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  319;  43  L.  cd.  rtitr, 

86  In  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Ar^.MM-.itk.u  (166  U.  8.  290; 
17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  540;  41  L.  ed.  1007)  both  the  mav  ri<y  uid  :  minority  opini<nia 
detail  at  some  length  the  congressional  history  oi  \'.\r  ^o-ouUed  Anti-Tnut 
Act  of  1890,  but  both  admit  tliat  tliis  is  not  a  legitimaU*  r.-  urL-e  of  infonnatioiL 
The  majority  justices  after  their  review  of  the  course  of  i.  te  bill  through  Ooii* 
gress  and  the  debates  attendant  thereupon,  argue  that  it  !<  impohsible  in  €ut 
to  say  what  were  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  meniui..^  of  eacli  Hooie  of 
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In  1833,  Mr,  Calhoun  when  voting  in  the  Senate  upon  the 
tariff  act  of  that  year  said  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  did  so  upon  the  condition  that  a  certain  construction 
and  application  should  be  given  to  the  measure.  Other  Senators, 
however,  promptly  and  properly  pointed  out  that  such  a  qualifi- 
cation would  be  void  of  any  force,  as  the  act  would,  after  enact- 
ment, necessarily  be  given  such  a  meaning  as  its  words  and  the 
Constitution  would  permit.** 

§  19.  Resort  to  the  Preamble  for  Purpose  of  Construction. 

The  value  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  for  purposes  of 
construction  is  similar  to  that  given  to  the  preamble  of  an  ordi- 
nary statute.  It  may  not  be  relied  upon  for  giving  to  the  body 
of  the  instrument  a  meaning  other  than  that  which  its  language 
plainly  imports,  but  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  ambiguity, 
where  the  intention  of  the  framers  does  not  clearly  and  definitely 

Congress  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  add:  "There  is,  too,  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  debates  in  Congress  are  not  appro- 
priate sources  of  information  from  which  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
language  of  a  statute  passed  by  that  body  (United  States  t.  U.  P.  Railroad 
Co.,  91  U.  S.  72;  23  L.  ed.  324;  Aldridge  v.  Williams,  3  How.  9;  11  L.  ed. 
469;  Taney,  Chief  Justice;  Mitchell  v.  Great  Works  Milling  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  2  Story,  648;  Queen  v.  Hertford  College,  3  Q.  B.  D.  603).  The  reason 
18  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  construction  was  put 
upon  an  act  by  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  that  passed  it  by  resorting 
to  the  speeches  of  individual  members  thereof.  Those  who  did  not  speak  may 
not  have  agreed  with  those  who  did;  and  those  who  spoke  might  differ  from 
each  other;  the  result  being  that  the  only  proper  way  to  construe  a  legislative 
act  is  from  the  language  used  in  the  act,  and,  upon  occasion,  by  a  resort  to 
the  history  of  the  times  when  it  was  passed."  The  opinion  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  from  "  the  histoxy  of  the  times  "  it  would  ap^iear  that  the  act  in 
question  was  intended  to  have  the  meaning  which  the  court  attaches  to  it. 

Ju£*tice  Brown  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell  (182  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770; 
45  L.  ed.  1088)  says:  "The  arguments  of  individual  legislators  are  no  proper 
subject  for  judicial  comment.  They  are  so  often  influenced  by  personal  or 
political  considerations,  or  by  the  assumed  necessities  of  the  situation,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  the  deliberate  views  of  the  persons  who 
make  them,  much  less  as  declaring  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Courts."  (Citing  United  States  v.  Union  P.  R.  Co.,  91  U.  S. 
72;  23L.  ed.  324.) 

M  Benton,  Thirty  Years*  View,  I,  329. 
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ai^^ear.  As  Story  says:  *^  The  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  to 
open  the  mind  of  the  makers  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  are  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  objects  which  are  to  be  aocoBDoplished  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statute."  ^ 

Special  significance  has  at  various  times  been  attached  to 
several  of  the  expressions  employed  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Con* 
stitution.    These  expressions  are: 

1.  The  use  of  the  phrase  ''We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  as  indicating  the  legislative  source  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  denomination  of  the  instrument  as  a  ''Constitution." 
8.  The  description  of  the  federation  entered  into  as  "  a  more 

perfect  Union." 

4.  The  enumeration  of  "  the  common  defense "  and  "  general 
welfare  "  among  the  objects  which  the  new  government  ia  estab- 
lished to  promote. 

§  20.  "  We,  the  People." 

As  regards  the  phrase  "  We,  the  People,"  it  would  seem  that 
little  light  ean  be  obtained  from  its  use,  except  to  fix  the  fact, 
which  no  one  has  attempted  to  deny,  that  the  new  government 
derived  its  right  to  be  from  the  consent  of  the  people  who  were 
to  be  controlled  by  it.  But  whether  by  "  We,  the  People  "  was 
meant  all  the  people  of  the  ratifying  States  considered  as  one 
body  politic,  or  whether  it  referred  to  the  people  as  organized  in 
several  commonwealth  communities,  it  is,  so  far  as  this  language 
is  concerned,  impossible  to  say. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
avoided  this  ambiguity  by  declaring  in  the  Preamble :  "  We,  the 
People  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sover- 
eign and  independent  characti^r,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent 
federal  government,  establish  justice  ...  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
•America." 

Commenting  upon  this  change  in  phraseology,  Pomerov  says: 
**  Thus   have   the   opponents  of  our   nationality  by  their   most 

3^  Commentaries,  $  459. 
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solemn  and  delibenate  act  conceded  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
struction which  has  been  placed  [by  the  Northern  States]  upon 
this  utterance  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States."  ** 
This  is  by  no  means  a  correct  deduction.  It  was  quite  proper 
that  the  framers  of  the  Confederate  Constitution  should,  without 
conceding  the  correctness  of  the  construction  of  their  opponents, 
from  an  abundance  of  caution,  use  language  which  no  one  could 
misconstrue. 

In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee^  Justice  Story  says:  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established 
not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but  emphatically, 
as  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  from  saying  that  it  is  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  several  States,  it  does  not  even  say  that  it  is 
established  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  but  it  pronounces 
that  it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
*^ggregate.  .  •  .  Words  cannot  be  plainer  than  the  words 
used." 

This  last  statement  is  certainly  extreme.  It  is  indeed  made 
plain  that  the  Constitution  is  not  ratified  by  the  Govermnents  of 
the  individual  States,  but  it  is  not  clearly  indicated  whether  the 
ratifying  parties  are  to  be  considered  singly  or  as  a  composite 
whole.  And  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  a  single  political 
whole  was  meant  is  the  fact  that  in  ratifying  the  Constitution  the 
people  did  vote  by  States."*^ 

The  only  way  by  which  the  force  of  this  fact  is  avoided  is  by 
the  proposition  that  the  ratifying  state  conventions  acted  ad  hoc 
as  agents  of  a  single  united  people.  But  this  argument  is  greatly 
weakened,  if  not  absolutely  destroyed,  by  the  fact  that  only  those 
States  were  to  be  considered  members  of  the  new  Union  whose 
respective  people,  acting  in  convention,  should  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution. 

9i  Constitutional  Law,  |  95. 

»1  Wh.  304;  4  L.  ed.  97. 

^BTlie  faet  that  the  States  are  Dot,  as  in  the  Articles  of  ConfedaratiQsi,  men- 
tioned, individually,  by  name,  is  of  no  significance  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  not  be  so  mentioned  because  it  could  not  be  known  in  advance  which  of 
the  States  would  ratify. 
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The  use  of  the  phrase  "  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States  ^ 
as  indicating  the  ordainers  and  cstablishers  of  the  Union,  is,  bow* 
ever,  of  significance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  Union  that 
was  intended  to  be  created  when  taken  in  connection  vnth  the 
provision  of  Article  VII  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ratified, 
not  by  the  state  legislatures,  but  in  conventions,  for  it  indicates 
that  the  Union  was  one  that  the  state  legislatures  were  not  com- 
petent to  create;  that,  in  other  words,  it  was  to  be  not  a  mere 
league  or  confederacy,  such  as  the  existing  state  governments 
might  enter  into,  but  a  fundamental  Union  resulting  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  National  State  which,  according  to  the  political 
philosophy  of  that  date,  only  the  people  acting  in  their  original 
sovereign  capacity  were  able  to  create. 

§  21.  "  Constitution." 

The  fact  that  the  instrument  of  1789  is  termed  a  "  Constitn* 
tion  "  has  by  some  been  taken  to  indicate  that  a  National  State, 
and  not  a  confederacy  of  States  was  intended  to  be  created.  Thus 
Webster  in  his  reply  to  Ilayne  said :  "  They  [the  people  of  the 
United  States]  undertook  to  form  a  general  government  which 
should  stand  on  a  new  basis ;  not  a  confederacy,  not  a  league,  not 
a  compact  between  States,  but  a  Constitution."  And  in  his  reply 
to  Calhoun,  lie  declared :  "  Sir,  I  must  say  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  that,  in  our  American  political  grammar^  Constitution 
is  a  noun  substantive;  it  imparts  a  distinct  and  dear  idea  of 
itself;  and  it  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  poor,  ambiguous,  sense- 
less, unmeaning  adjective,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  any 
new  set  of  political  notions.  •  .  .  By  the  Constitution  we 
mean,  not  a  '  constitutional  compact,'  but  simply  and  direcfly  the 
Constitution,  the  fundamental  law;  and  if  there  be  one  word  in 
the  language  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand, 
it  is  that  word."  And  later  he  says:  "  Does  it  call  itself  a  com* 
pact  ?  Certainly  not.  Does  it  call  itself  a  league,  a  confederacy, 
or  subsisting  treaty  between  the  States '?  Certainly  not  But  it 
declares  itself  a  Constitution." 
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By  members  of  the  school  of  Webster  weight  is  also  given  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States 
*^  do  ordain  and  establish ''  and  not  that  they  ^^  do  contract "  or 
"  enter  into  a  treaty/' 

The  writer  of  this  treatise  is  not  disposed  to  ascribe  much  value 
to  this  argument  of  Webster  based  upon  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Constitution."  At  most  it  can  only  have  a  corroborating  value. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  term  had, 
in  1789,  the  definite  technical  meaning  which  Webster  ascribes 
to  it.  And,  in  the  second  place,  and  more  significantly,  the  nature 
of  the  Union  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  is  properly  to  be 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  powers  actually  provided  for 
by  it,  and  not  by  the  title  that  may  have  been  given  to  it. 

The  description  of  the  new  federation  in  the  Preamble  as  "  a 
more  perfect  Union,'*  has  occasionally  been  referred  to  as  an  ar- 
gument of  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  Texas  v.  White,*^  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  provided 
for  a  perpetual  Union,  says :  "And  when  these  articles  were  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ordained  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.'  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  the  idea  of  indissoluble  unity  more  clearly  than  by  these 
words.  What  can  be  more  indissoluble  if  a  perpetual  Union,  made 
more  perfect,  is  not  ? " 

§  28.  **  Common  Defense  and  General  Welfare." 

The  declaration  in  the  Preamble  that  the  new  Union  is  estab- 
lished for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  and  the  grant 
by  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  to  Congress  of  the 
power  "  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,"  has  at  times  been  argued  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  grant  to  the  General  Government  of  all  powers, 
the  exercise  of  which  may  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  effectua- 
tion of  either  of  these  ends. 

«7  WaW.  700;  19  L.  ed.  227. 
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Especially  by  those  who  desire  to  magnify  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Goveniniciit  it  has  been  argued  that  instead  of  construing 
Section  8  of  Article  1  as  simply  the  grant  of  an  authority  to  raise 
revenue  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  gxneral  welfare  uf  tlie  United  States,  it  should  be 
interpreted  as  conferring  npon  Congress  two  distinct  .powers; 
namely:  (1  )  the  i»ower  of  taxation;  and  (2)  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  connnon  defense  and  general  welfare.  And,  under  the 
latter  of  tho<e  two  grants,  it  has  been  argued  th-at  the  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  exercise  any  j>ower  that  it  may  think  neces- 
sary or  expedient  for  advancini::  the  common  defense  or  the  gen- 
oral  welfare  of  the  United  States.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that 
this  interpretation  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  courts.  Were 
this  view  to  l)e  accepted  the  government  of  the  T'nited  States 
would  at  once  c(^se  to  be  one  of  the  enumerated  fK)wers,  fur  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  justify  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
whatsoever  u]»on  the  ground  that  the  general  welfare  would 
thereby  bo  advanced. 

§  23.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  Construed  as  a  Whole. 

Though  the  terms  of  die  Constitution  may  not  be  varied,  or 
its  grants  of  authority  lijuitcd  by  abstract  doctrines  of  private 
rights  and  of  political  justice  and  ex2)ediency,  the  words  of  each 
clause  arc  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  a  logical  whole,  each 
provision  of  which  is  an  integral  part  tliereof,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
logically  proper,  and  indeed  imperative,  to  construe  one  part  in 
the  light  of  the  provisions  of  all  the  other  parts.*^ 

This  .i>rinciple  has  been  of  dominant  force  in  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  general  purpose  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  was 

42*'  In  congtruing  tho  Constitution  of  tlic  United  States  we  are,  in  the  first 
iiistiincc,  to  consider  w}iat  are  its  nature  and  objects,  its  scope  and  design,  as 
apparent  from  the  structure  of  the  ini^trument,  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  also 

viewed  in  its  component  parts."     Story,  Commcniaries,  §  405. 
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adopted,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  its  terms  are  general 
in  character,  has  made  possible  and  legitimate  two  schools  of 
constmctionists  —  the  Loose  or  Nationalistic  school,  and  the 
Strict  or  States*  Rights  school  —  each  dependent  upon  a  belief 
held  as  to  the  general  end  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  in  mind  when  that  instrument  was  drafted.  The  Strict  or 
States'  Eights  constructionist  has  not  always  been  one  who  would 
deny  sovereign^  or  efficiency  to  the  National  Government.  Thus, 
Taney,  a  leader  of  the  strict  constructionists,  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  sovereignty  of  the  General  Government,  or,  as  he 
showed  in  his  decision  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  the  supremacy  of  its 
laws  and  of  its  agents  over  the  laws  and  agents  of  the  States.  He 
did  believe,  however,  that  the  sovereign  national  laws  should  be 
kept  within  as  limited  a  space  as  possible.  This  he  showed  from 
the  first  year  of  his  chief -justiceship. 

From  the  general  nature  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  deduced,  not  to  mention  other  doctrines,  the  denial  of  the 
ri^t  of  secession,  the  ]X)wer  of  the  courts  to  hold  void  state  or 
federal  laws  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  to  entertain  appeals  from  the  highest  state  courts 
in  cases  in  which  a  federal  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  has  been 
set  up  and  denied,  the  immunity  of  federal  governmental  agencies 
from  interference  on  the  part  of  the  States  by  taxation  or  other- 
irise,  the  immunity  of  state  agencies  from  federal  taxation,  the 
exclusive  federal  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  naturalization,  and 
the  liberal  construction  of  "  implied  "  powers  generally. 

§  S4  So-called  *'  Natural ''  or  **  Unwritten  Constitutional "  Laws 
Have  no  Constructive  Force. 

The  so-called  "  natural  '*  or  unwritten  laws  defining  the 
natural,  inalienable,  inherent  rights  of  the  citizen,  which,  it  is 
sometimes  claimed,  spring  from  the  very  nature  of  free  govern- 
ment, have  no  force  either  to  restrict  or  to  extend  the  written 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for 
them  is  that  where  the  language  of  the  Constitution  admits  of 
doubt,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  autliority  is  not  given  for  the 
violation  of  acknowledged  principles  of  justice  and  liberty. 
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In  not  a  few  instances,  especially  during  early  years,  the  bind* 
ing  force  of  natural  laws  is  declared,  but  a  careful  examination 
of  these  cases  shows  that,  practically  without  exception,  the  doc* 
trine  was  used  not  as  the  real  ra/io  decidendi,  but  to  support, 
upon  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency,  a  decision  founded  upon 
the  written  constitutional  law. 

Prior  to  the  separation  from  England,  the  colonial  courts  were 
naturally  inclined  to  minimize  the  power  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and,  therefore,  to  uphold  Coke's  dictum  in  the  famous 
Bonham  case  that  an  act  of  Parliament  contrary  to  natural  rights 
and  justice  is  void.  And  in  the  political  controversies  which  pre- 
ceded the  Bevolution  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  was  relied 
upon.*'  It  would  appear,  however,  that,  though  often  asserted 
by  the  courts,  no  legislative  act  was  held  void  solely  because  it  was 
conceived  to  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  all  legislative  power.** 

When  American  independence  came,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Americans  would  apply  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  and 
justice  in  limitation  of  the  law-making  powers  of  their  own  I^s- 
latures,  and  thus,  as  said,  we  do  find  the  principle  not  infre- 
quently stated,  during  the  early  years  of  the  Constitution.**  Even 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  lent  it,  upon  occasion,  a  qualified  sanc- 
tion. "  It  may  well  be  doubted,"  he  observes  in  Fletcher  v. 
Peck*®  whether  Uie  nature  of  society  and  of  government  does 
not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the  legislative  power;  and  if  any  be 
prescribed,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  if  the  property  of  an 
individual,  fairly  and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without 
compensation?  To  the  [state]  legislature  all  legislative  power 
is  granted;  but  the  question  whether  the  act  of  transferring  the 
property  of  an  individual  to  the  public  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
legislative  power  is  well  worthy  of  serious  reflection."  *^ 

48  For  instance  by  Otis  in  his  arguments  against  writs  of  assistance. 

44  As  to  whether  the  South  Carolina  case  of  Bowman  v.  Middleton,  1  Bay, 
252,  was  such  a  case,  see  Thayer,  Cases  on  Const,  Law,  I,  63,  note  2. 

^C/.  Stimson,  Handbook  of  American  Labor  Law,  p.  4,  note. 

«6  Cr.  87;  3  L.  ed.  162. 

47  One  of  the  clearest  statements  of  the  doctrine,  though  ^ven  obiter,  la 
that  of  Justice  Chase  in  Calder  v.  Bull  (3  Dall.  386;  1  L.  ed.  648).  He  says: 
"  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  state  legislature,  or  that  it  should 
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§  25.  The  ''  Spirit "  of  the  Constitution. 

Closely  allied  to  the  assertion  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  "  natural  law,"  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  constitutional  fathers  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  free  republican  government,  and  that,  therefore,  the 

bo  absolute  and  without  control;  although  the  authority  should  not  be 
expressly  restrained  by  the  oonstitution,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  erected  their  Constitution  or  form  of  gbvemment, 
to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty;  and  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violence.  The 
purposes  for  which  men  enter  into  society  will  determine  the  nature  and  terms 
of  the  social  compact ;  and  as  they  are  the  foundations  of  the  legislative  power 
they  will  decide  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The  nature  and  ends  of  the 
legislative  power  will  limit  the  exercise  of  it.  This  fundamental  principle 
follows  from  the  very  nature  of  our  republican  governments,  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  require;  nor  to  refrain  from 
acts  which  the  laws  permit.  There  are  acts  which  the  federal  or  state  legis- 
latures cannot  do  without  exceeding  their  authority.  There  are  certain  vital 
principles  in  our  free  republican  governments  which  will  determine  and  over- 
rule an  apparent  and  flagrant  abuse  of  legislative  power;  as  to  authorize 
manifest  injustice  by  positive  law;  or  to  take  a\»ay  that  security  for  personal 
liberty  or  private  property,  for  the  protection  whereof  the  government  was 
established.  An  act  of  the  legislature  (for  I  cannot  call  it  a  law)  contrary 
to  the  great  first  principle  of  the  social  compact,  cannot  be  considered  a  right- 
ful exercise  of  the  legislative  authority.  The  obligation  of  a  law  in  govem- 
ments  established  on  express  compact,  and  on  republican  principles  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  power  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  few  instances 
will  sufSce  to  explain  what  I  mean.  A  law  that  punished  a  citizen  for  an 
innocent  action,  or,  in  other  words,  for  an  act  which,  when  done,  was  in 
violation  of  no  existing  law;  a  law  that  destroys,  or  impairs,  the  lawful 
private  contracts  of  citizens;  a  law  that  makes  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
eause;  a  law  that  takes  property  from  A  and  gives  it  to  B:  It  is  against  all 
reason  and  justice  for  a  people  to  entrust  a  legislature  with  such  powers; 
and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have  done  it.  The  genius,  the 
nature,  and  the  spirit  of  our  state  governments  amount  to  a  prohibition  of 
such  acts  of  legislation;  and  the  general  principles  of  law  and  reason  forbid 
them.  The  legislature  may  enjoin,  permit,  forbid  and  punish;  they  may 
declare  new  crimes;  and  establish  rules  of  conduct  for  all  its  citizens  in 
future  cases;  they  may  command  what  is  right  and  prohibit  what  is  wrong; 
but  they  cannot  change  innocence  into  guilt;  or  punish  innocence  as  a  crime; 
or  violate  the  right  of  an  antecedent  lawful  private  contract;  or  the  right  of 
private  property.  To  maintain  that  our  federal  or  state  legislature  possesses 
such  powers  if  they  had  not  been  expressly  restrained,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  a  political  heresy,  altogether  inadmissible  in  our  free  republican  govern- 
ments." 
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Constitution  should,  whatever  its  express  terms  may  provide, 
never  be  so  construed  as  to  violate  the  abstract  principles  deducible 
from  this  fundamental  fact.  Generally  speaking,  vviiereas  the 
so-called  natural  laws  have  reference  to  the  private  rights  of  the 
citizen,  the  protection  of  his  person  and  property;  these  prin- 
cii)le3  claimed  to  bo  deducible  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  framework  of  a  free  government  have  reference  to  the 
public  and  political  rights  of  the  individual. 

Stated  in  this  abstract,  philosophical  form,  the  doctrine  that 
the  *'  Spirit "  of  the  Constitution  is  to  prevail  over  its  language 
has  no  more  legal  validity  than  has  the  doctrine  of  natural  law. 

§  26.  Applicability  of  Constitutional  Provisions  to  Modem  Con- 
ditions. 

In  construing  the  Constitution  the  very  prosper  and  indeed  ab- 
solutely necessary  principle  has  been  followed  that  that  instrument 
was  intended  to  endure  for  all  time  and  that  its  grants  of  power 
are,  therefore,  to  he  interpreted  as  applicable  to  new  conditions 

Justice  Irodoll  thougli  agreeing  in  the  decieion  of  the  court  disBpnted  froBi 
Chase's  reasoning,  saying:  **  If,  then,  a  goveniment  composed  of  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments  were  established  by  a  Constitution  vhich 
ini]K)sed  no  limits  on  the  legislative  power,  the  consequence  would  imme- 
diately be  that  wliatever  the  legislative  should  choose  to  enact  would  be 
lawfully  enacted,  and  the  judicial  power  could  never  interfere  to  pronounce  it 
void.  It  is  true  that  sonic  speculative  jurists  have  held,  that  a  legislative  acft 
against  natural  justice  must  in  itself  be  void;  but  I  cannot  think  that  Qndsr 
such  a  government,  any  court  of  justice  would  ])06se8s  a  power  to  pxononnce  it 
so.  ...  If  any  act  of  Congress,  or  of  tlie  legislature  of  a  State,  violates 
those  constitutional  provisions  [of  the  United  States  Cottstitutkm],  it  Is 
unquestionably  void ;  thinigh,  I  admit,  as  the  authority  to  declare  it  void  is 
of  a  delicate  and  awful  nature,  the  court  will  never  resort  to  that  authority 
but  in  a  clear  and  urgent  case.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  le^slatnre  of  tlMS 
Union,  or  the  legislature  of  any  member  of  the  Union,  shall  pass  a  law  within 
the  gi*neral  scope  of  their  constitutional  power,  the  court  cannot  pronounce  it 
void,  merely  because  it  ia,  in  their  judgment,  contrary  to  the  prineiplea  of 
natural  justice.  The  ideas  of  natural  justice  are  regolated  by  no  fixed 
standard;  the  ablest  and  purest  men  have  differed  upon  the  subject;  and  all 
that  the  court  oould  properly  say  in  such  an  event,  would  be,  that  the  logis- 
laturc-  (possessed  of  an  equal  right  of  opinion)  had  passed  an  act  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  principles  of 
natural  justice." 
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aa  they  arise.  Bj  this  is  not  meant^  however,  that  these  new 
conditions  shall  in  any  case  justify  the  exercise  of  a  power  not 
granted,  or  create  a  limitation  not  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  that  the  powers  which  are  granted  shall,  if  possible,  be  made 
applicable  to  these  new  conditions. 

Thus  the  gnmt  to  the  Federal  Goremment  of  the  control  over 
interstate  and  fordgn  commerce  is  held  to  be  one  the  extent  of 
which,  though  not  its  importance,  is  not  varied  by  the  fact  that 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  it  is  carried  on  are  widely  diiSerent 
from  those  em.ployed  in  1789.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  writing 
of  insurance  policies,  or  the  dealing  in  banking  instruments  of 
exchange  were  not,  in  1789,  considered  interstate  conmiercial 
transactions,  and  by  reason,  of  their  very  nature  could  not  prop- 
erly have  been,  no  augmentation  in.  their  amount  and  no  increase 
in  the  practical  need  for  tbeir  federal  regulation  will  justify  a 
construction  that  will  attach  an  interstate  commercial  diaracter 
to  thein,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  control. 

The  principle,  as  it  has  been  stated,  does  not  prevent  a  con- 
struction by  which  the  powers  and  limitations  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution  are  made  applicable  to  new  conditions  of  fact  which 
were  not  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  adopted 
the  Constitution.  In  the  Dartmouth  case*®  Marshall  says :  "  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  this 
description  was  not  particularly  in  the'  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  when  the  clause  under  consideration,  impair- 
ment of  contracts,  was  introduced  into  that  instrument  .  .  . 
It  is  not  enou^  to  say  that  this  particular  case  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  convention  when  the  article  was  framed,  nor  of 
the  American  people  when  it  was  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  furth^  and  to  say  that  had  this  particular  case  been  suggested 
the  language  would  have  been  so  varied  as  to  exclude  it,  or  it 
would  have  been  made  a  special  exception.  The  case  being  within 
the  words  of  the  rule,  must  be  within  its  operations  likewise, 
unless  there  is  something  within  its  literal  construction  so  ob- 

494  Wk.  51S;  4  U  ed.  029. 
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viously  absurd  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  instrument,  as  to  justify  those  who  expounded  the  Con- 
stitution in  making  it  an  exception."  Again,  in  Be  Debs^  the 
court  say :  ''  Constitutional  provisions  do  not  change,  but  their 
operation  extends  to  new  matters  as  the  modes  of  life  and 
habits  of  the  }>eople  vary  with  each  succeeding  generation. 
The  law  of  the  common  carrier  is  the  same  to-day  as  when 
trans])ortution  by  land  was  by  coach  and  wagon  and  on 
water  by  canal-boat  and  sailing  vessel,  yet  in  its  actual  operation 
it  touches  and  regulates  transi)ortation  by  modes  then  unknown. 
Just  so  is  it  with  the  grant  to  the  National  Government  of  power 
over  interstate  commerce.  The  Constitution  has  not  changed. 
The  power  is  the  same.  But  it  operates  to-day  upon  modes  of 
interstate  commerce  then  unknown  to  the  fathers,  and  it  will 
operate  with  equal  force  upon  any  new  modes  of  such  commerce 
which  the  future  may  develop."  ^ 

« 15«  U.  S.  M4;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  000;  39  L.  ed.  1092. 

60  To  the  same  efTect,  as  the  foregoing,  is  the  declaration  of  the  court  in 
South  Carolina  v.  Tnited  States  (109  U.  S.  437;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  IIO;  50 
Ij,  ed.  261),  in  wliieh  tliey  say:  "The  Constitution  is  a  written  inatmment 
As  such  its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That  which  it  meant  when  adopted,  it 
means  now.  Being  a  grant  of  powers  to  a  government,  its  language  ia 
general;  and,  as  changes  come  in  social  and  political  life,  it  embraoea  within 
its  grasp  all  new  conditions  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  in  terms 
conferred.  In  other  words,  while  the  powers  granted  do  not  change,  thej  apply 
from  generation  to  generation  to  all  things  to  which  they  are  in  their  nature 
applicable.  This  in  no  manner  abridges  the  fact  of  its  changeless  nature  and 
meaning.  Tliose  things  which  are  within  its  grants  of  power,  as  those  grants 
were  understood  when  made,  are  still  within  them;  and  those  thing*  not 
within  them  remain  still  excluded.  As  said  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tnney  in 
Scott  v.  Sandford  (19  How.  303;  15  L.  ed.  691),  'It  is  not  only  the  same  in 
words,  but  the  same  in  meaning,  and  delegates  the  same  power  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  reserves  and  secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  citiaen; 
and  in  its  pref^ent  form  it  speaks  not  only  in  the  same  words,  but  with  the 
Bflmo  meaning  and  intent  with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  framers  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Any  other  rule  of  construction  would  abrogate  the  judicial  character 
of  this  court,  and  make  it  the  mere  reflex  of  the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of 
the  day.' " 

Justice  Story,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wh.  304;  4  L.  ed.  97),  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  construction  to  be  applied  to  the  Constitution^ 
declares :      "  The   instrument   was  not   intended  to   provide  merely   for   the 
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§  27.  The  Wilson-Roosevelt  Doctrine  of  Construction. 

A  doctrine  of  construction  radically  different  from  that  which 
has  just  been  stated,  and  which  has  never  been  accepted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  that  originally  put  forth  by  James  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  recent  years  urged  by  President  Roosevelt. 

This  doctrine  is,  that  when  a  subject  has  been  neither  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  r^ulating  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, nor  expressly  placed  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States,  it  may  be  regulated  by  Congress  if  it  be,  or  become,  a 
matter  the  regulation  of  which  is  of  general  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  matter  over  which  the 
States  are,  in  practical  fact,  unable  to  exercise  the  necessary  con- 
trolling power.  According,  then,  to  this  doctrine,  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amendments  which  declare  that :  *^  The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people,"  and  that  "  The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people,"  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  reserving  to 
the  States,  or  to  the  people,  those  powers  which,  though  not 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  are,  in  fact,  such  as  are  of 
federal  importance  and  which  the  States  are  imable  effectively 
to  exercise. 

The  argument  of  James  Wilson,  made  in  1785  when  the  United 
States  was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  but  applicable, 
a  fortiori,  to  the  present  Constitution,  is  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "Though  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  de- 
rive from  the  particular  States  no  power,  jurisdiction,  or  right 

exigencies  of  a  few  years,  but  was  to  endure  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  the 
erents  of  which  were  locked  up  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence.  It 
could  not  be  foreseen  what  new  changes  and  modifications  of  power  might  be 
indispensable  to  effectuate  the  general  objects  of  the  charter;  and  restrictions 
and  specifications  which  at  the  present  might  seem  salutary  might  in  the  end 
prove  the  overthrow  of  the  system  itself.  Hence  its  powers  are  expressed  in 
general  terms,  leaving  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  its  own 
means  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects,  and  to  mold  and  model  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  as  its  own  wisdom  and  the  public  interests  should  require." 
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which  is  not  expressly  del^ated  by  the  Confederatiany  it  does 
uot  theu  follow  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  have  no  other 
powers,  jurisdiction^  or  rights,  than  those  delegated  by  the  par- 
ticular States.  The  United  States  have  general  rights,  general 
powers,  Hud  general  obligations,  not  derived  from  any  par- 
ticular States,  nor  from  all  the  particular  States  taken  separately ; 
but  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  whole.  •  •  •  To  many 
X)ur])oses  the  United  States  are  to  be  considered  as  one  undivided, 
indepeiulent  nation;  and  as  possessed  of  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  properties  by  the  law  of  nations  incident  to  such.  Whenever 
an  object  occurs,  to  the  direction  of  which  no  particular  State  la 
competent,  the  management  of  it  must,  of  necessity,  belong  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  There  are  many  objects 
of  this  extended  nature." 

President  Itoosevelt  has  expressly  adopted  the  foregoing  doc* 
trine  as  sound.  He  suys :  ^'  I  cannot  do  better  than  base  my 
theory  of  governmental  action  upon  the  words  and  deeds  of  one 
of  l^ennsylvania's  greatest  sons.  Justice  James  Wilsom"  Inter- 
}>reting  this  theory,  Roosevelt  says :  "  lie  developed  even  before 
-Marshall  tho  doctrine  (absolutely  essential  not  merely  to  the 
etficiency  but  to  the  existence  of  this  nation)  that  an  inherent 
])ower  rested  in  the  nation,  outside  of  the  enumerated  powers  conr 
ferrcd  iii)ou  it  by  the  Constitution,  in  all  cases  where  the  object 
invohed  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  several  States  and  was  a 
jjower  ordinarily  exercised  by  sovereign  nations.  In  a  remark- 
able letter  in  which  he  advocated  setting  forth  in  early  and  dear 
fashion  the  i>owers  of  the  National  Government,  he  laid  down  the 
})rotx)sition  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  there  were  neither 
vacancies  nor  interferences  between  the  limits  of  state  and 
national  jurisdictions,  and  that  both  jurisdictions  together  com- 
posed only  one  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  government 
and  laws;  that  is,  whenever  the  States  cannot  act,  because  the 
need  to  be  met  is  not  one  merely  of  a  single  locality^  then  the 
National  Government,  representing  all  the  people,  should  have 
complete  power  to  act  .  .  .  Certain  judicial  decisions  have 
done  jnst  what  Wilson  feared ;  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leift 
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▼acancicd,  kit  Uanks  ^between  the  limits  of  actual  National  juria- 
diction  over  the  control  of  the  great  business  corporations.  .  .  . 
The  I^slative  or  judicial  actions  and  decisions  of  which  I  com- 
plain,  be  it  remembered^  do  not  really  leave  to  the  States  power 
to  deal  with  corporate  wealth  in  business.  Actual  experience  has 
shown  that  the  States  are  wholly  .powerless  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject; and  any  action  or  decision  that  deprives  the  nation  of  the 
power  to  deal  with  it,  simply  results  in  leaving  the  corporations 
absolutely  free  to  work  without  any  effective  supervision  what- 
ever; and  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  untold  danger  to  the 
future  of  our  whole  system  of  government,  and,  indeed,  to  our 
whole  civilization.'' " 

The  foregoing  doctrine  is  one  quite  different  from  the  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  implied  powers  as  developed  by  Marshall,  a 
doctrine  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  That  doc- 
trine, as  it  will  be  seen,  holds  that  from  an  expressly  given  fed- 
eral power  there  may  be  implied  those  powers  which  are  necessary 
and  proper  for  effectively  exercising  it.  The  doctrine  thus  does 
not  justify,  under  any  circumstances,  the  assumption  of  a  new 
power  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Wilson-Roosevelt  doc- 
trine on  the  other  hand  asserts  that  a  given  subject  not  originally 
within  the  sphere  of  federal  control,  may,  by  mere  change  of 
circumstances,  be  brought  within  the  federal  field.  Thus,  to 
illustrate  concretely,  it  might  be  argued  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  implied  powers  that  as  implied  in  authority  expressly  granted 
to  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  Congress 
might  compel  all  corporations  or  individuals  manufacturing  com- 
modities for  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  to  obtain  a  federal 
license,  such  a  license  to  be  granted  upon  such  terms  as  Congress 
might  see  fit  to  dictate.  According  to  the  Wilson-Roosevelt  doc- 
trine, however,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  control  of  manufactur- 
ing is  not  expressly  denied  the  Federal  Grovernment  nor  expressly 
placed  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States,  and  that,  under 
existing  industrial  conditions  it  being  of  federal  importance  that 
these  manufacturing  concerns,  or  certain  of  them,  should  be  regu- 
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lated,  aiid  the  States  being  incompetcut  to  furnish  the  necessaxy 
regulation,  therefore,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  resort  whatever  to  the  oom- 
merce  clause,  or  to  any  other  express  grant  of  power.  The  doc- 
trine is  thus  one  which  in  the  absence  of  es^press  prohibition  in 
the  Constitution  will  support  the  assumption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  jiower  whatsoever  if  there  be  fair  ground  for 
holding  that  regulation  is  needed  and  that  the  States  are  not  able 
to  furnish  it 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  Kansas  v.  Colorado,"  decided  May  13, 
1907,  substantially  this  Wilson  doctrine  was  urged  upon  the  court, 
the  argument  l)eing,  as  summarized  by  Justice  Brewer  that :  "All 
legislative  power  must  be  vested  in  either  the  State  or  the 
National  Government,  no  legislative  powers  belong  to  a  state 
government  other  than  those  which  affect  solely  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  State ;  consequently  all  powers  which  are  national  in  their 
scope  must  be  found  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.** 

In  refutation  of  this  argument  Justice  Brewer  says :    "  But  the 
proposition  that  there  are  legislative  powers  affecting  the  nation 
as  a  whole  which  belong  to,  although  not  expressed  in,  the  grant 
of  powers,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  this  is  a 
govenmient  of  enumerated  powers.     That  this  is  such  a  govern- 
ment clearly  appears  from  the  Constitution,  independently  of  the 
Amendments,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  an  instrument  grant- 
ing certain  specified  things  made  operative  to  grant  other  and 
distinct  things.     This  natural  construction  of  the  original  body 
of  the  Constitution  is  made  absolutely  certain  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment.     This  Amendment,  which  was  seemingly  adopted 
with  prescience  of  just  such  contention  as  the  present,  disclosed^^ 
the  widespread  fear  that  the  National  Government  might,  undei 
the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare,  attempt  to  exercl 
powers  which  had  not  been  granted.     With  equal  determinatioi 
the  framers  intended  that  no  such  assumption  should  ever  fin»»  - 
justification  in  the  organic  act,  and  that  if,  in  the  future,  furthc 
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powers  seemed  necessary,  they  should  be  granted  by  the  people 
in  the  manner  they  had  provided  for  amending  that  act  It  reads : 
*  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people/  The  argument  of  counsel  ignores 
the  principal  factor  in  this  article,  to  wit,  '  the  people.'  Its  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  not  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States,  but  a  reservation  to  the  people  of 
all  powers  not  granted.  The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  de- 
clares who  framed  it, —  ^  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,' 
not  the  people  of  one  State,  but  the  people  of  all  the  States ;  and 
Article  X  reser\'es  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  the  powers  not 
del^ated  to  the  United  States.  The  powers  affecting  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  States  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  to  it  by  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  and  all  powers  of  a  national  character  which 
are  not  delegated  to  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution 
are  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  knew  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
could  not  foresee  all  the  questions  which  might  arise  in  the  f uture, 
all  the  circumstances  which  might  call  for  the  exercise  of  further 
national  powers  than  those  granted  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  making  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by 
which  any  needed  additional  powers  would  be  granted,  they  re- 
served to  themselves  all  powers  not  so  delegated.  This  Article  X 
is  not  to  be  shorn  of  its  meaning  by  any  narrow  or  technical  con- 
stmction,  but  is  to  be  considered  fairly  and  liberally  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  its  scope  and  meaning." 

§  28.  Stare  Decisis. 

There  have  not  been  many  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  explicitly  and  avowedly  overruled  its  prior  decisions,  but 
there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  which  the  doctrines  declared 
in  prior  cases,  have  been  in  part  evaded  or  modified  without 
explicit  repudiation. 
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Taney  in  the  Passenger  Cases'^^  says :  '*  I  had  supposed  that 
question  to  be  settled,  so  far  us  any  question  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  regarded  as  closed 
by  the  decision  of  this  court.  I  do  not,  however,  object  to  the 
revision  of  it,  and  am  quite  willing  that  it  be  regarded  hereafter 
as  the  law  of  this  court  that  its  opinion  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Cuustitution  is  always  open  to  discussion  when  it  is  supi)osed 
to  l)c  fouiiilcil  in  error,  and  that  its  judicial  authority  should 
hereafter  depend  altogeilier  <»n  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  supported.'" 

In  Washinsijton  Universitv  v.  liouse'**  Justice  Miller  said: 
"  With  as  full  respect  for  the  authority  of  former  decisions  as 
l)eloiigs,  from  teaehinu  and  habit,  to  ju<lges  trained  in  the  cora- 
nion  law  system  of  jurisprudence,  we  think  there  may  be  ques- 
tions toucliiiiir  the  powers  of  leixislative  bodies  which  can  never 
be  closed  l»v  tlu'  decisions  of  a  court." 

There  are  in<lce(l  iroo*!  rejisoiis  whv  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis 
should  not  be  so  rip;i«Ily  applied  to  the  constitutional  as  to  other 
laws. 

In  cases  f>f  purely  private  import,  the  chief  desideratum  is  that 
the  law  remain  certain,  ami,  therefore,  where  a  rule  has  Ix^en 
ju(li<'ially  tleclaretl  and  private  rights  create<l  thereunder,  the 
courts  wiil  not,  except  in  the  clearest  cases  of  error,  depart  from 
the  doctrine  of  .v////r  fhrUls,  When,  however,  public  interests  are 
involved,  and  esnc-ially  wlien  the  cpicstion  is  one  of  constitutional 
constructit>n,  the  matter  is  otherwise.  An  error  in  the  construe* 
tion  rif  a  statute  mav  ea-ilv  be  corrected  bv  a  legislative  act,  but  a 

at-  •  *-^  ' 

constitution  and  particularly  the  federal  Constitution,  may  be 
chancred  onlv  with  i^reat  difficultv.  Hence  an  error  in  its  inter- 
pretation  may  for  all  j^raetical  purposes  be  corrected  only  by  the 
court's  repudiatimr  or  modifying  its  former  decision*' 

•"'7  How.  2:^3:   12  L.  od.  702. 
MS  Wnll.  AV.):  10  L.  pel.  4n«. 
MC/.  Baldwin,  American  Judiciaryt  PP«  56-67. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  POWERS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

ITS  MEMBER  STATES. 

§  29.  Federal  Powers. 

The  United  States  Constitution  serves  a  double  purpose.  It 
operates  as  an  instrument  to  delimit  the  several  spheres  of  federal 
and  state  authority,  and  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
only  the  first  of  th6se  two  subjects.  That  quacslio  vexata  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  whether  intended  to  serve 
as  an  agreement  between  sovereign  compacting  States,  or  as  the 
fundamental  instrument  of  government  of  a  single  sovereign  peo- 
ple, it  is  fortunately  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  treatise  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States 
as  it  exists  to-day  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  Constitution  as  a 
legal  instrument  distributing  the  totality  of  governmental  powers 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  powers  granted  the  Federal  Government 
are  specified,  expressly  or  by  implication,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  possible  governmental  powers  "  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  t^  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."^ 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  speaking  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  General  Government,  the  term  '^  delegated ''  is 
used,  whereas,  .in  speaking  of  the  powers  possessed  bv  the  States, 
the  word  "  reserved  "  is  employed.  This  exhibits  the  fundamental 
principle  governing  the  division  of  powers  between  the  General 
Government  and  the  States  according  to  which  the  former  pos- 
sesses only  those  powers  that  are  by  the  Constitution  granted  to 
it,  whereas  the  States  are  entitled  to  all  powers  except  those  ex- 

.  1  Tenth  Amendment.  As  to  certain  of  the  powers  grunted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  wiU  presently  appear,  the  fact  that  they  may  be  exercised 
by  that  government  does  not,  until  they  are  so  exercised,  deprive  the  States 
of  the  authority  to  exercise  them. 
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prossly  or  by  implication  denieil  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
Thus  the  General  Government  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  of 
\^  enumerated  and  the  State  governments  as  governments  of  on- 
enumerated  iK)wera. 

This  distinction  would  in  all  probability  have  been  recognized 
and  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  logical  corollary  from  the 
general  character  of  the  Constitution,  had  there  been  no  express 
direction  in  that  instrument  itself  to  such  effect.  Out  of  super- 
abundant caution,  however,  the  Tenth  Amendment  was  adopted. 

The  phrase  '*  or  to  the  people ''  covers  these  powers  which. 
though  constitutionally  exercisable  by  the  States,  for  aught  the 
federal  Constitution  has  to  say,  are  by  their  own  state  constitu- 
tions denied  to  their  resj)ective  governments.  Thus  the  federal 
and  the  state  constitutions  differ  in  this  important  respect  that 
the  grants  of  the  former  operate  to  endow  the  General  Govern- 
ment with  lowers  that  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  whereas 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  in  the  main  operate  to  deprive  the 
governments  which  they  create  of  powers  they  otherwiaijB  would 
possess. 

Except  when  expressly  limited, —  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
power  which  is  given  to  levy  taxes  is  restricted  by  the  provisions 
that  '^  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  T"nite<l  States,"  that  '*  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State/'  and  that  "  no  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro])ortion  to  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  lx>  taken,"  a  power  granted  to  Fed- 
eral Government  is  construed  to  be  absolute  in  character. 

§  30.  Express  and  Implied  Powers. 

Though  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  enumerated  powers, 
its  powers  are  not  (lescrilwd  in  detail,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning it  has  been  construed  to  ])OS3ess  not  simply  those  powen 
that  are  specifically  or  expressly  given  it,  but  also  those  neoeasaiy 
and  proper  for  the  effective  exercise  of  such  express  powers. 
After  enumerating  the  various  powers  that  Congress  is  to  pos- 
sess,   the    Constitution    declares'-    "  [The    Congress    shall    have 

sArt.  I,  Sec.  S. 
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power]  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  Further- 
more it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Tenth  Amendment,  above 
quoted,  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  are  not 
those  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States,  but  simply  those 
not  delegated.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
corresponding  section  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  word 
"  expressly  '^  is  carefully  inserted.^ 


I  §  31.  Federal  Powers  to  be  Liberally  Construed/ 

The  Constitution  is  in  terms  and  general  character  a  grant  of 
powers  —  a  grant  from  the  people  of  the  several  States  to  the 
National  Government,  and,  strictly  speaking,  as  in  all  grants  of 
power,  the  authority  that  may  be  exercised  thereunder  is  to  be 
limited  to  that  specifically  granted  or  impliedly  given.  But 
whereas,  in  general,  grants  of  authority  are  strictly  construed  as 
against  the  grantee  and  in  favor  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
grantor,  in  the  case  of  the  federal  Constitution  this  principle  has, 
it  is  seen,  not  been  applied.  The  justification  for  this  has  been 
deduced  from  the  general  nature  of  the  Constitution  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  and  from  the  character  of  the  end  which  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  its  establishment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ments exists  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  its  powers, 
but  to  subserve  the  national  interests, —  political,  industrial,  and 
social, —  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted  it.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is,  in  essential  character,  a  grant  of  jwwers,  and  is  to  be 
construed  as  such,  its  terms  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  adopting  it  desired  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  effective  National  Government,  and  there- 
fore one  endowed  with  powers  commensurate  with  that  end.* 


s Article  II.  "Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

4  **  In  construing  a  grant  or  surrender  of  powers  by  the  people  to  a  monarch, 
for  his  own  benefit  or  use,  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  just,  to  presume,  as  in 
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In  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden^  Marshall  took  pains  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  holding  that  either 
the  express  or  the  implied  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
meut  aie  to  be  strictly  construed.  His  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: **  This  iiistrumeiit  contains  an  enumeration  of  powers 
cxj»restly  granted  by  the  people  to  their  government.  It  has  been 
j?aid  that  these  powers  ought  to  bo  construed  strictly.  But  why 
ought  they  to  be  so  construed  ?  Is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  countenance  to  this  rulei  In  the  last  of  the 
enumerated  j)owers,  that  which  grants,  expressly,  the  means  of 
carrying  all  <nlK'rs  into  excruiion.  Congress  is  authorized  *  to  make 
all  laws  whi<'li  shall  l)e  ne<.-es:?ary  and  proper'  for  the  purpose.! 
Lut  this  limitation  en  the  means  which  may  be  used,  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  powers  which  are  conferred;  nor  is  there  one  sen- 
tence in  the  Con>tituiion  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  wliich  we  have  been  able  to  discern,  that 
prescribes  this  rule.  We  do  not  therefore  think  ourselves  justi- 
lieil  in  adopting  it.  What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  a  strict  con- 
struction?    If  thov  contend  only  against  that  enlarged  construc- 

all  othor  cases  of  graiil^i.  that  the  parties  had  not  in  view  any  large  sense  of 
tlie  terms,  because  tlu*  o;»i<'«.'ts  wore  a  dcmgation  presumably  from  their  rights 
and  interests.  But  in  cnTi.>struing  a  constitution  of  government,  framed  by  the 
people  for  their  own  hcnolit  and^ protection,  for  the  preservation  of  their  rightly 
and  properly,  and  lihorty;  wlicre  the  delegated  powers  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  rulers,  who  are  but  their  temporary  servants  and 
agents :  but  are  intended  solely  for  the  l)enefit  of  tlie  peo^de,  no  such  presump- 
tion of  an  intention  to  use  tho  words  in  the  most  rcetricted  sense  necessarily 
arises.  Tlie  powers  given  by  the  people  to  the  General  Government  are  not 
necessarily  carved  out  of  the  p  )wer.s  already  conlided  to  the  state  governments. 
They  may  be  such  as  they  originally  reserved  to  themselves.  And,  if  they  are 
not,  the  authority  of  the  i>eople  in  their  sovereign  capocit}',  to  withdraw  power 
from  their  state  functionaricit.  and  to  confide  it  to  the  functionaries  of  the 
General  Government,  oannot  be  d(iul)tod  or  denied.  If  they  withdraw  the  power 
from  the  state  functionaries,  it  must  be  presumed  to  he,  because  they  deem  it 
more  usi-ful  for  themselves,  more  for  the  common  benefit  and  common  protec- 
tion, than  to  leave  it  where  it  ha<  l)een  hitherto  deposited.  .  .  .  The  state 
government*  have  no  right  to  a>sumc  that  the  power  is  more  safe  or  more 
useful  with  them,  than  w'ith  the  General  Government;  that  they  have  a  higbcr 
cap::ciiy  and  a  more  honest  desire  to  preserve  the  ri^ts  and  liberties  of  tha 
pec'ple  than  the  Gen.^ral  Government."  Story  CornmcniarieSf  §f  413-416. 
6  9  \Vh.  1 ;  G  L.  ed.  23. 
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tion  which  would  extend  words  beyond  their  natural  and  obvious 
import^  we  might  question  the  application  of  the  term,  but  should 
not  controvert  the  principle.  If  they  contend  for  that  narrow 
construction  whidi,  in  support  of  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution,  would  deny  to  the  government  those  powers 
which  the  words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understood,  import,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects  of  the 
instrument;  for  that  narrow  construction,  which  would  cripple 
the  government  and  render  it  unequal  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  declared  to  be  instituted,  and  to  whicli  the  j>owers  given, 
as  fairly  understood,  render  it  competent;  then  we  cannot  per- 
cei^'e  the  propriety  of  this  strict  construction,  nor  adopt  it  as  the 
rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  expounded.  As  men, 
whose  intentions  require  no  concealment,  generally  employ  the 
words  which  most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas  they  in- 
tend to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  must  be  understood  to  have 
emjdoyed  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to  have  intended  what 
they  have  said.  If,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language, 
there  should  be  serious  doubts  respecting  the  extent  of  any  given 
jrower,  it  ia  a  well  settled  rule  that  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
given,  especially  when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  should  have  great  influence  in  the  construction.  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  excluding  this  rule  from  the  present  case. 
The  grant  does  not  convey  power  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
grantor,  if  retained  by  himself,  or  which  can  enure  solely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  grantee,  but  is  an  investment  of  power  for  the  gen- 
eral advantage,  in  the  hands  of  agents  selected  for  that  purpose, 
which  power  can  never  be  exercised  by  the  people  themselves,  but 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents,  or  lie  dormant  We  know 
of  no  rule  for  construing  the  extent  of  such  powers,  other  than 
is  given  by  the  language  of  the  instrument  which  confers  them, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  which  tiiey  were  con- 
ferred.** 
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§  32.  Strict  Construction  a  Corollary  of  the  States'  Rights  Doc- 
trine. 

Without  ill  any  way  questioning  the  validity  of  the  rule  of 
eonstriictiou  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fcfcrved  that  its  propriety  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  prior 
assumption  that  the  Federal  Government  exists  as  the  agent  of 
the  people,  and  not,  according  to  the  States'  Bights  theory,  as  the 
agent  of  the  States.  Ilud  the  theory  which  conceives  the  United 
JStatcs  to  be  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States,  and  its  govem- 
nioiit  as  tho  agent  of  these  creating  component  units,  been  ac- 
cepted, it  would  have  logically  followed  that  a  doctrine  of  strict 
construction  of  federal  jwwers  would  have  been  appropriate,  for 
then  tliese  powers  woiild  have  been  in  direct  derogation  of  the 
rights  reserved  by  the  States  that  granted  them.  Strict  construc- 
tiuii  thus  is  a  logical  corollary  of  the  States'  Eights  theory. 

g  33.  "  Necessary  and  Proper." 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  principles  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  L^nite<l  States  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  declared  that 
the  ])Owcrs  thus  impliedly  granted  the  General  Government  as 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  expressly 
given,  are  to  he  liberally  construed.  The  words  "  necessary  and 
j)ro])er,"  it  was  early  held,  were  not  to  bo  interpreted  as  endowing 
the  General  Government  sim])ly  with  those  powers  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  exorcise  of  its  express  i)owers,  but  as  equipping 
it  with  any  and  every  authority  the  exercigfi  of  which  may  in  any 
way  assist  tho.  Federal  Government  in  effecting  any  of  the  pur- 
])o.ses  the  attainment  of  which  is  within  its  constitutional  sphere. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Fisher,^  decided  in  1804, 
^larshall  declared  :'*  It  would  be  incorrect  and  would  produce 
endless  difficulties  if  the  opinion  should  l>e  maintained  that  no 
law  was  authorized  which  w^as  not  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  a  specified  power.  Where  various  systems  might  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  it  might  be  said  with  respect  to  each 
that  it  was  not  nw^essarv  because  the  end  might  bo  obtained  by 

«2  Cr.  358;  2  L.  ed.  304. 
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other  means.  Congress  might  possess  the  choice  of  means  which 
are  in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the 
Constitution." 

§  34.  McCulloch  V.  Maryland. 

The  classic  statement,  howej^er,  of  the  scope  of  the  "  implied '' 
powers  of  Congress  is  of  course  that  made  by  Marshall  in  the 
opinion  which  he  rendered  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland/  In  that 
great  case,  the  Chief  Justice  says:  *^  It  may  with  great  reason 
be  contended,  that  a  government,  entrusted  with  such  ample 
powers  [as  is  the  United  States]  on  the  due  execution  of  whicK 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  so  vitally  depends, 
must  be  entrusted  with  ample  means  for  their  execution.  The 
power  being  given,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Nation  to  facilitate 
its  execution.  It  can  never  be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  their  intention,  to  stay  and  embarrass  its 
execution  by  withholding  the  most  appropriate  means." 

The  determination  of  what  are  appropriate  means  must,  Mar- 
shall goes  on  to  declare,  belong  to  the  government  which  is  to 
employ  them.  "  The  government  which  has  a  right  to  do  an  act, 
and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,"  he  says, 
"must,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select 
the  means." 

To  the  argument  that  a  selected  means  must  be  an  indispens- 
able as  well  as  a  proper  one,  Marshall  replies :  '*  Is  it  true  that 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  '  necessary '  is  always  used  ? 
Does  it  always  import  an  absolute  physical  necessity,  so  strong 
that  one  thing,  to  which  another  may  be  termed  necessary,  can- 
not exist  without  that  other  ?  We  think  it  does  not.  If  reference 
be  had  to  its  use,  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  world,  or  in  ap- 
proved authors,  we  find  that  it  frequently  imports  no  more  than 
that  one  thing  is  convenient  or  useful,  or  essential  to  another." 

Applying  this  interpretation  of  the  word  to  its  use  in  the  Con- 
stitution the  opinion  declares: 

7  4  Wb.  316;  4  L.  ed.  579. 
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**  The  subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been 
the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these  j>ower8,  to  insure,  as  far  as 
human  prudence  could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution.  This 
could  not  be  done  by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow 
limits  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which 
might  be  ai)propriate.  and  which  were  conducive  to  the  end.  This 
provi.siun  is  made  in  a  constitution  intended  to  endure  for  ages 
to  come,  and,  onsequenily,  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of 
hiimnn  affairs.  To  have  proscribed  the  means  by  which  govern- 
ment should,  in  all  future  time,  execute  its  powers,  would  have 
been  to  change,  entirely,  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and 
give  it  the  ]»roperiies  of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an 
unwise  attem])t  to  ]>rovi(ie,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exigencies 
which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  been  seen  dimly,  and  which 
can  be  be.^t  provided  lor  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that 
the  lu'^t  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those  alone  without  which 
tlic  power  given  would  be  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive 
t!ie  legi.slatnre  of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  to  ex- 
ercise its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legislation  to  circum- 
stances. If  we  a])])ly  this  i>rinci])le  of  construction  to  any  of  the 
])0wers  of  the  goverinnent,  we  shall  find  it  so  pernicious  in  its 
operation  tliat  we  shall  be  comi)elled  to  discard  it." 

In  conclusion  of  this  ])oint,  the  Chief  Justice  says:  "The  re- 
sult of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration  bestowed  upon 
this  clause  is,  that  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot  be  construed 
to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
government.  If  no  other  motive  for  its  insertion  can  be  su^ested, 
a  sufiicieni  one  is  found  in  the  desire  to  remove  all  doubts  respect- 
ing the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involve<l  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instrument  be 
not  a  s])lendid  bauble.  "We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the 
powers  of  the  government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not 
to  be  transcended.     But  we  tliink  the  sound  construction  of  the 
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CoBstitution  must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discre- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to 
perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priate,* which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
atitution,  are  constitutional." 

Beviewing   the   effect  of   this   decision,   it  is   seen   that   the 
words  "  and  proper "   as  used  in   the  phrase   '*  necessary   and 
proper  "  are  construed  not  as  declaring  that  a  means  selected  by 
Congress  shall  be  proper  as  well  as  necessary  —  that  is,  indis- 
pensable —  for  carrying  into  effect  a  specified  power,  but  as  quali-   / 
fying  and  extending  the  force  of  "  necessary "  so  as  to  render 
constitutional  the  selection  of  any  means  that  may  be  appropriate,  / 
that  is,  may  in  any  way  assist  the  Greneral  Government  in  the! 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions.     It  need  not  be  said,  of  I 
course,   that  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  particular 
means  selected  is  the  best  possible  means  that  might  have  been 
adopted,  is  one  for  Congress  to  answer.    All  that  the  courts  have 
to  consider  in  passing  upon  its  constitutionality  is  as  to  whether] 
it  is  calculated  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  advance  the  consti- 
tutional end  involved. 

One  further  fact  regarding  the  implied  powers  of  Congress  is 
to  be  noticed^  This  is  that  a  power  employed  as  incidental  to  the  I 
exercise  of  an  express  power  may  be  used  free  from  the  limitation  ^ 
under  which  it  would  rest  if  exercised  as  an  express  power.  Thus, 
in  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno^  and  Head  Money  Cases^  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  power  of  taxation  when  used  simply  as  a 
means  for  regulating  commerce  and  currency,  is  not  subject  to 
the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  it  would  rest  if  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  In  the  Head  Money 
Cases  the  court  declared,  relative  to  a  per  capita  tax  levied  by 

8  8  WaU.  533;  19  L.  ed.  482. 
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Congress  upon  persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  coming 
to  this  country ;  *^  If  this  is  an  expedient  regulation  of  com- 
merce by  Congress,  and  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  one  falling 
within  the  power,  the  act  is  not  void,  because,  within  a  loose 
and  more  extended  sense  than  was  used  in  the  Constitution, 
it  is  called  a  tax.  In  the  case  of  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  the  enor- 
mous tax  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  circulation  of  state 
banks,  which  was  designed,  and  did  have  the  eflFect,  to  drive  all 
such  circulation  out  of  existence,  was  upheld  because  it  was  a 
means  i)roi)oTly  adopted  by  Congress  to  protect  the  currency  which 
it  had  created.  ...  It  was  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the  rules 
which  would  invalidate  an  orHjinary  tax  pure  and  simple." 

§  35.  Administrative  Necessity  as  a  Source  of  Federal  Power. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  sovereignty  of  the  National 
Government  has  been  undisputed.  Starting  with  this  as  a  funda- 
mental premise,  constitutional  development  of  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  endowing  the  Federal  Government 
with  administrative  powers  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  acknowledged  to  exist.  Just  as  the 
doctrine  of  implied  powers  has  been  used  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
federal  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  so  the  ])rinciplo  of  administrative  efficiency  has  been 
employed  to  permit  the  field  of  individual  rights  to  be  entered. 
Thus  in  a  remarkable  series  of  cases  the  courts  have  permitted 
the  exercise  by  federal  executive  officials  of  d^rees  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  that  would  have  startled  constitutional 
jurists  of  but  a  generation  ago. 

In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  frankly  argued  that 
where,  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  administrative  duties 
laid  upon  the  General  Government,  it  is  necessary  that  an  admin- 
istrative order  should  take  the  place  of  a  judicial  process,  the 
private  rights  of  person  and  property  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  In  Murray's  Lessee  v.  Iloboken*^  it  was  held 
that  an  administrative  officer  could  fix  finally,  without  judicial 
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review,  the  amount  due  the  Qovenunent  from  a  public  oflBcial, 
and  collect  it  bj  a  distress  warrant. 

In  Springer  v.  United  States"  the  power  of  the  Qovemment 
to  collect  a  tax  by  a  sale  of  land  under  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
collector  was  upheld.  In  Smelting  Co.  v.  Kemp^^  the  adminis- 
trative decision  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  was  held  final 
as  to  the  facts  within  its  statutory  jurisdiction. 

The  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  exclude  from  the  postal  C^/C,  < 
service  the  mail  of  concerns  whose  business  he  deems  fraudulent /^^^ 
has  been  sustained,  though,  by  the  statute  conferring  the  power,  J'^^^^^ 
no  right  of  judicial  review  is  given.  The  Supreme  Court  say:  1/7  44 
^'  If  the  ordinary  daily  transactions  of  the  Departments  which 
involve  an  interference  with  private  rights  were  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  courts  before  action  was  finally  taken,  the  result 
would  entail  practically  a  suspension  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  government."  *^  In  Bartlett  v.  Kane^*  the 
court  refused  to  examine  the  correctness  of  an  appraisement  by  an 
administrative  officer  of  property  for  taxation,  saying:  "The 
interposition  of  the  courts  in  the  appraisement  of  importations 
would  involve  the  collection  of  the  revenues  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment."  Finally,  and  most  extreme  of  all, 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  aliens,  it  has  been  held  that  an 
administrative  officer  may  decide  finally  whether  or  not  a  person 
claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  in  fact  such,  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  enter  this  country."  This  decision  Justice 
Brewer,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  characterized  as  '^  appalling ;" 
but  there  is  little  chance  that  its  doctrine  will  be  disturbed  in 
subsequent  cases.^^ 

u  102  U.  S.  586;  26  L.  ed.  253. 

13  104  U.  8.  636;  26  L.  ed.  875. 

la  Public  aearing  House  v.  Coyne  (194  U.  S.  497;  24  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  789; 
48   L.  ed.  1092). 

14  16  How.  263;  14  L.  ed.  931. 

15  United  States  v.  Ju  Toy    (198  U.   S.  253;   25   Sup.   Ct  Rep.   644;   49 
Xu  ed.  1040). 

KThis  subject  of  the  conclusiveness  of  administrative  determinations  will 
receive  more  particular  treatment  in  chapter  LXIV. 
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In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  whick  the  National  Gb?emment 
lias  thus  ijy  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  been  equipped  with 
the  powers  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  admin- 
istrative duties  which  modern  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions have  thrown  upon  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has,  upon  simple 
ground  of  iiec-essity,  sanctioned  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  powers  ret]uisite  to  meet  the  problems  assumed  by  it 
in  the  imperialistic  ]>oIicy  upon  \vhich  it  has  entered  since  the 
Spanish  war. 

In  I)e  J.iniu  v.  Eidwell  '^  the  power  of  the  United  States  over 
its  (leponden^'ios  Avas  declared  to  arise,  not  out  of  the  territorial 
clause,  l>iit  from  the  neccii^ities  of  the  case  and  from  the  inability 
of  the  States  to  act  on  the  subject.  In  Hawaii  v.  Mankichi" 
wptm  similar  proun<ls  of  expediency  the  right  to  jury  trial  was 
assert(»d  not  to  have  been  extended  to  ITawaii,  although  by  joint 
resolution  (omrress  had  declare<l  that  all  local  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  (oiistitiition  of  the  United  States  should  have  no  force. 
Jn  Dowries  v.  l>idwell  the  majority  justices,  Brown  excepted, 
arcrue  at  Iciiirtli  the  ]>ractical  necessity  of  conceding  to  the  General 
Covcriuiieut  tlio  jJowtT  of  annexing  foreign  territory  without  in- 
con  Miratiu^  it  into  the  Unite<l  States. 

rjjoii  the  same  iiroiin<ls  of  expediency  and  practical  necessity 
tlie  Supn-nje  Court,  in  riiited  States  v.  Kagama,'^  has  sustained 
tlie  continued  exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  Indians,  evc^n  though  their  tribal  autonomy  is  no  longer  re- 
sjjccted  by  Congress. 

§  36.  International  Sovereignty  and  Responsibility  as  a  Source 
of  Implied  Powers. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  in  all  that  x)ertains  to  inter- 
national relations  the  TnitcMl  States  appears  as  a  single  sovereign 
nation,  and  that  u]>on  it  rests  the  constitutional  duty  of  meeting 
all  international  responsilnlities,  the  Supreme  Court  has  deduced 


17  182  U.  S.  1:  21  Sup.  (t.  Rep.  743:  4.1  L.  eil.  1041. 
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corresponding  federal  powers.  In  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United 
States^^  that  court  say:  "  The  United  States  are  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation,  and  are  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
entire  control  of  international  relations,  and  with  all  the  powers 
of  government  necessary  to  maintain  that  control  and  to  make  it 
eflfective." 

Thus,  from  this  general  source  has  been  deduced  the  implied 
power  of  the  United  States  to  punish  the  counterfeiting  in  this 
country  of  the  securities  of  foreign  countries,  the  authority  to 
annex  by  statute  unoccupied  territory,  to  establish  in  foreign 
countries  judicial  tribunals,  to  lease  and  administer  foreign  terri- 
tory, to  include  or  to  expel  from  our  shores  undesirable  aliens, 
and  in  general  to  exercise  by  treaty  or  statute  all  those  powers 
properly  to  be  embraced  under  the  term  "  foreign  relations " 
which  other  sovereign  States  possess.  The  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  under  its  treaty-making  powers  will  re- 
ceive special  treatment  in  a  later  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  in  this  place  that  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
established  the  doctrine  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  treaty-making 
powers,  and  in  fulfilling  its  international  responsibilities,  the 
United  States  may  exercise  regulative  control  over  matters  which 
are  not  within  the  l^slative  power  of  Congress  and  which  are  in 
general  reserved  to  the  States.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  i 
established  principle  of  our  constitutional  law  that  the  supreme  | 
purpose  of  our  Constitution  is  the  establishment  and  nkaintenanco  ' 
of  a  State  which  shall  be  nationally  and  internationally  a  sover-  ' 
eign  body,  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, express  and  implied,  whether  relating  to  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  or  to  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  are  to 
be  construed  as  subservient  to  this  one  great  fact. 

§  37.  Resulting  Powers. 

The  two  preceding  sections  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of 

^plied  powers  is  sufficiently  broad  to  justify  the  exercise  by  the 

iederal  Government  of  powers  not  deduced  from  specific  grants 

^*149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1016;  37  L.  ed.  905. 
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of  authority,  but  from  the  general  fact  that  the  United  States  is, 
with  reference  to  its  own  citizens  and  its  constituent  Common- 
wealths, a  fully  sovereign  national  State,  and,  with  reference  to 
other  States,  a  political  power  equipped  with  all  the  authority 
possessed  by  other  independent  States.  Story  in  his  Commenr 
taries  describes  as  "  Resulting  Powers "  these  federal  powers 
which  result  from  the  aggregate  authority  of  the  General  Govem- 
ment.  That  federal  authority  may  be  deduced  from  this  general 
source  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  trace  back  every  one  of  its  powers  to  some  single  grant  of 
authority,  was  early  stated  by  Marshall  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia.*^ 
In  that  case  he  said :  *'  It  is  to  be  obsen^ed  that  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  every  power  claimed  for  the  Federal 
Government  that  it  can  be  found  specified  in  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  or  clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  some  one  of 
the  specified  powers.  Its  existence  may  be  deduced  fairly  from 
more  than  one  of  the  substantive  powers  expressly  defined,  or 
from  them  all  combined.  It  is  allowable  to  group  together  any 
number  of  them  and  to  infer  from  them  all  that  the  power  claimed 
has  been  conferred."  And  later  in  the  same  opinion  he  says: 
"And  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  Congress  has  often  exei^ 
cised,  without  question,  powers  that  are  not  expressly  given  ncwr 
ancillary  to  any  single  enumerated  power." 

§  38.  Inherent  Sovereign  Powers. 

Sometimes  confused  with,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  doctrine 
which  ascribes  to  the  Federal  Government  plenary  authority  in 
matters  international,  and  quite  different  also  from  the  doctrine 
of  resulting  powers  is  that  theory  which  argues  the  i)ossession 
generally  by  the  United  States  of  "  inherent "  sovereign  powers 
—  that  is,  powers  not  regarded  as  implied  in  express  grants  of 
authority  whether  singly  or  collectively  considered,  but  as  flowing 
directly  from  the  simple  fact  of  national  sovereignty.  The  two 
former  doctrines  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied powers.      Tlie  latter  doctrine,   upon  the  contrary,   would 

20  6  Wh.  264;  5  L.  ed.  257. 
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derive  federal  authority  not  from  powers  expressly  granted,  but 
from  an  abstraction,  and  would,  at  a  stroke,  equip  the  Federal 
Govenmient  with  every  power  possessed  by  any  other  sovereign 
State." 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitutional  unsoundness, 
as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary  character,  of  the  theory  thus 
advanced.  To  accept  it  would  be  at  once  to  overturn  the  long 
line  of  decisions  that  have  held  the  United  States  Government 
to  be  one  of  limited,  enumerated  powers.  Taney  in  denying  the 
President  the  right  to  authorize  a  suapension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  explicitly  repudiated  the  doctrine.  "  Nor  can  any  argu- 
ment be  drawn,"  he  said,  "  from  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  or  the 
necessities  of  government  for  self-defense  in  times  of  tumult  and 

*iThi8  theory  has  played  a  certain  part  in  our  constitutional  history  for 

many   years,   and   was   eiipecially   pre8a<»d   during    the    period   following   the 

Spanish-American  War  and  before  the  decision  of  the  recent  Insular  Cases. 

Thus,  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut  declared  in  the  Senate,  December  10,  1898, 

that  the  United  States  "  possesses  every  sovereign  power  not  reserved  in  its 

Constitution  to  the  States  or  to  the  people ;  that  the  right  to  acquire  territory 

'was  not  reserved,  and  is,  therefore,  an  inherent  sovereign  right;  that  it  is  a 

Tight  upon  which  there  is  no  limitation  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no 

qualification,  that  in  certain  instances  the  right  may  be  inferred  from  specific 

clauses  in  the  Constitution  but  that  it  exists  independent  of  the  clauses;  that 

in  tlie  right  to  acquire  territory  is  found  the  right  to  govern  it ;  that  as  the 

Tight  to  acquire  is  a  sovereign  and   inherent  right,   the  right   to  rule  is  a 

sovereign   right    not    limited    in    the    Constitution."     Congressional   Record, 

3XXII,  Xo.  n,  pp.  321-3. 

So  also.  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  declared  in  the  Senate,  July  1,  1898,  in 
STsponse  to  a  question  as  to  the  constitutional  source  whence  he  derived  the 
ixjwer  of  the  United  States  to  annex  foreign  territory,  that  "  the  power  was 
"^be  found  inherent  in  our  sovereignty  —  attached  to  it  necessarily  as  a  part 
«5f  our  sovereignty  as  a  nation,"  and  "  was  al^^o  to  bo  found  in  tlio  Constitu- 
"tion  —  expressly  conferred  upon  Congress  by  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
"Vrhich  authorizes  Congress  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare."  When  asked 
5f  he  called  this  doctrine  the  "higher  law,"  he  replied:  "The  proposition  is 
"^'hat  it  is  inherent  in  sovereignty  to  do  whatever  sovereignty  may  see  fit  to  do, 
^-nd  among  other  things  to  acquire  territory." 

Of  substantially  the  same  character  are  the  arguments  of  Gardiner    {Our 

^ight    to   Acquire  and    Hold   Foreign   Territory,   Putnams',    1899),   and    of 

^lagoon.  Law  Officer,  War  Department    (Report  on  the  Legal  Status  of  the 

territory  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands  Acquired  by  the  United  States  during 

^AeTfor  with  Spain.    Doc.  234,  56th  Cong.,  Ist  Session). 
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danger.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  dele- 
gated and  limited  powers.  It  derives  its  existence  and  authority 
altogether  from  the  Constitution  and  neither  of  its  branches  cau 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  government  beyond  those  sjiecified 
and  granted/'  '^ 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  alwavs 
been  as  careful  us  it  might  have  been  in  repudiating  the  argu- 
ment based  upon  the  inherent  sovereign  rights  of  the  National 
Government.  Although  it  has  never  explicitly  justified  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  this  ground,  it 
has,  obiter,  several  times  use<l  language  suggesting  its  validity.*' 

22^0?  fMrtc  Morrymnn   ( Campboll's  Reports,  240). 

sin  the  Le^'al  Teiul<^r  (  aso*^  (12  Wall.  457;  20  L.  ed.  287),  Justice  Bradley 
says:  "The  United  ^^tates  is  nut  only  a  Government  but  it  is  a  National 
Government,  and  tlio  only  p:overiinient  in  this  country  that  has  the  character 
of  nationality.  It  is  invv>ted  witli  power  over  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  war,  peace,  and  negotiations  and  intercourse  with  other  nations;  all 
of  wiiich  are  f()rl>id<Ien  to  the  state  governments.  .  .  .  Such  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  Giiioral  Government  it  s^'onis  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
it  is  invested  with  all  tliosc  inlicrent  and  implied  powers  which,  at  the  time  of 
adoj)ting  the  Constitution,  were  gonorally  considered  to  belong  to  every  govern- 
ment  as  such,  and  as  being  es^ontial  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  If  this 
proposition  be  not  true,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  express  authority  in  the  clause  last  quoted,  to  make  all  such  law* 
(usually  regarded  as  inherent  and  implied)  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  on  the  government  as  constituted  and  vindicating  its  authority 
and  existence." 

In  United  States  v.  Jones  (109  U.  S.  513;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  346;  27  L.  ed. 
1015)  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was  declared  to  be  possessed  by  the  United 
States  as  an  **  incident  of  sovereignty,"  and  because  it  **  belongs  to  every 
independent  government." 

In  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  v.  United  States  (130  U.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
792;  34  L.  ed.  478)  "  the  power  to  make  acquisitions  of  territory  by  conquest, 
by  treaty,  and  by  cession  "  was  declared  to  be  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
not  from  any  express  or  otherwise  implied  power,  but  because  these  are  "an 
incident  of  national  sovereignty." 

In  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States  (149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1016; 
37  L.  ed.  905)  "the  right  to  exclude  or  expel  all  aliens,  or  any  clasa  of  aliens, 
absolutely  or  upon  certain  conditions  in  war  or  in  peace,"  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  United  States  as  "  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  everv 
sovereign  and  independent  nation,  essential  to  its  safety,  its  independence,  and 
its  welfare." 
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These  dida  which  are  cited  in  the  footnote,  if  taken  by  them- 
selves might  seem  to  indicate  the  acceptance  by  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  doctrine  of  inherent  sovereign  powers  of  the  General 
Government,  An  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
delivered  discloses,  however,  that  in  each  instance  they  were 
obiter,  the  power  that  was  sustained  being  actually  justified  as  a 
resulting  or  implied  power.  In  the  recent  Insular  Cases  the  doc- 
trine was  strongly  urged  upon  the  court  but  received  no  counte- 
nance; and  in  Kansas  v.  Colorado,^*  a  case  decided  in  1907,  in 
which  the  doctrine  was  set  up  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form,  the 
court  was  emphatic  in  its  repudiation.^ 

M206  U.  S.  46;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  655;  61  L.  ed.  956. 

K  After  referring  to  the  absence  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol private  property  in  the  States,  Justice  Brewer,  who  rendered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said :  "  Appreciating  the  force  of  this,  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment relies  upon  *  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  and  inherent  power;'  adding,  *I 
am  aware  that  in  advancing  this  doctrine  I  seem  to  challenge  great  decisions 
of  the  court,  and  I  speak  with  deference.'  His  argument  runs  substantially 
along  this  line:  All  legislative  power  must  be  vested  in  either  the  state  or 
the  national  government;  no  legislative  powers  belong  to  a  state  government 
other  than  those  which  affect  solely  the  internal  affairs  of  that  State;  conse- 
quently all  powers  which  are  national  in  their  scope  must  be  found  vested 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  that  there  are 
legislative  powers  affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  belong  to,  although 
not  expressed  in  the  grant  of  powers,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  doctrine 
ibat  this  is  a  government  of  enumerated  powers.  That  this  is  such  a  govern- 
ment clearly  appears  from  the  Constitution,  independently  of  the  Amendments, 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  an  instrument  granting  cerlain  specified  things 
made  operative  to  grant  other  and  distinct  things.  Tliis  natural  construction 
of  tbe  original  body  of  the  Constitution  is  made  absolutely  certain  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment.  This  Amendment,  which  was  seemingly  adopted  with  prescience 
of  just  such  contention  as  the  present,  disclosed  the  widespread  fear  that  the 
National  Government  might,  under  the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare, 
attempt  to  exercise  powers  which  had  not  been  granted.  With  equal  deter- 
mination the  f ranters  intended  that  no  such  assumption  should  ever  find 
justification  in  the  organic  act,  and  that  if  in  the  future,  further  powers 
seemed  necessary,  they  should  be  granted  by  the  people  in  the  manner  they 
bad  provided  for  amending  that  act.  It  reads :  '  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  Tlie  argument  of  counsel 
ignores  the  principal  factor  in  this  article,  to  wit,  *the  people.'  Its  principal 
pnrf»ose  was  not  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States,  but  a  reservation  to  the  people  of  all  powers  not  granted.    The  pre- 
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§  39.  Express  Limitations  Upon  the  Federal  Government. 

The  express  liuiitatious  upon  the  ])owers  of  the  Federal  Gor- 
ernment  are  in  part  limitations  upon  the  manner  of  exercise  of 
powers  ex])ressly  given,  a^,  for  example,  that  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
])opuIations,  that  naturalization,  bankruptcy,  and  tariff  laws  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  etc. ;  and  in  part  absolute 
prohibitions  uj)on  the  exercise,  in  any  manner,  of  the  .powers 
specified.  These  absolute  prohibitions  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
main,  in  Section  D  of  Article  I  and  in  the  first  eight  Amendments. 

From  the  very  first  it  has  been  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  prohibitions  contained  in  these  Amendments  apply  only 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  first  authoritatively  declared  by 
[Marshall  in  the  case  of  Barron  v.  Baltimore^  decided  in  1833. 

nmblc  of  the  Constitution  declares  who  framed  it, —  *we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States/  not  tlie  people  of  one  State,  but  the  people  of  all  the  States; 
and  Article  10  reserves  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States.     The  powers  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States 
not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  and  all  the  powers  of  ft 
national  character  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  National  Govemment  by  the 
Constitution  are  resi'rved  to  thp  people  of  the  United  States.    The  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  knew  that  in  the  nature  of  the  things  they  could  not 
foresee  all  the  questions  which  might  arise  in  the  future,  all  the  circumstances 
which   might   call   for   tlie   exercise   of  further  national   powers   than   those 
granted  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  making  provision  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  wliich  any  needed  additional  powers  would  he  granted, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  all  pr)wers  not  so  delegated.    Ihis  Article  10  is  not 
to  be  shorn  of  its  meaning  by  any  narrow  or  technical  construetion  hut  is  to 
be  considered  fairly  and  liberally  so  as  to  give  effect  to  its  scope  and  meaning." 
Mr.  C.  J.  Tiedeman  in  his  work  The  Unirritlcn  Constitutiovk  of  ike  United 
States  raises  the  i)oint  whether  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment would  not  give  to  the  National  Government  those  powers  the  exerclM  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  the  States,  but  which  are  neitlier  prohibited  nor  dde* 
gated  to  the  General  Government.    His  claim  is  that  the  General  Gomsmment 
should  be  construed  to  have  those  powers,  for,  he  argues,  the  powers  must  rest 
somewhere;  they  are  expressly  prohibit^Ml  to  the  States,  and,  therefore^  they 
must  be  possessed  by  the  Nation.     The  advantage  which  he  oonceiTea  would 
follow  from  an  acceptance  of  this  principle  would  be  the  avoidanee  In  many 
caf^s  of  resorting  to  an  undue  straining  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  pomn  in 
order  to  enable  the  General  Government  to  exercise  an  authority  easential  to 
its  welfare  but  not  expressly  delegated  to  it. 
w  7  Pet.  243 ;  8  L.  ed.  672. 
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In  his  opinion  rendered  in  that  case,  Marshall  said :  ^^  The 
plaintiff  •  •  .  insists  that  the  [Fifth]  Amendment  being 
in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  ought  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  a  State  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  question  thus  presented  is,  we  think, 
of  great  importance,  but  not  of  much  diffir»ii]jy^  The  Consti- 
tution was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  themselves,  for  their  own  government,  and  not  for  the 
government  of  the  individual  States.  Each  State  established  a 
Constitution  for  itself,  and  in  that  Constitution,  pro\dded  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  its  particular  govern- 
ment as  its  judgment  dictated.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
framed  next  a  government  for  the  United  States  as  they  supposed 
best  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  interests.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  Government 
were  to  be  exercised  by  itself;  and  the  limitations  on  power,  if 
expressed  in  general  terms,  are  naturally,  and  we  think  neces- 
sarily, applicable  to  the  government  created  by  the  instrument 
They  are  limitations  of  power  granted  in  the  instrument  itself, 
and  not  of  distinct  governments  framed  by  different  persons  and 
for  different  purposes.** 

The  correctness  of  this  decision  has  never  been  questioned 
cither  by  the  federal  or  the  state  courts.  However,  as  we  shall 
notice  in  a  later  chapter,  the  argument  has  been  made,  but  not 
accepted  as  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  claiuse  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  provides  that  '*  Xo  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  render  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight  Amendments 
operative  upon  the  States. 

In  r^ard  to  these  first  eight  Amendments  it  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  it  was  only  an  excess  of  caution  that  required  their 
incorporation  in  the  federal  Constitution.  Inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  was  to  have  only  the  powers  expressly  or  impliedly 
given  it,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  General  Government  would 
have  been,  in  the  absence  of  such  express  limitations,  without 
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tho  aiitliority  to  exercise  the  powers  that  these  Amendments 
I  numerate.**  A  cuiisidcratioii,  however,  of  tho  construction  which 
sf'\cral  of  tlic  j)rovisions  of  these  Amcndmeuts  have  received, 
r^|)C(  iaily  dnriiiir  roioiit  years,  will,  it  is  believed,  make  it  evident 
I  hat  l!ics<'  cxpre.^s  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Government  have 
Imtii  <m'  <'unsi<l('raMe  iiiip:»rtaiico.^'^ 

g  40.  Implied  Limitations  Upon  the  Federal  Government, 

The  i!nj»lic<I  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Government  are: 
first,  those  implied  in  the  express  liniit-ations;  and  second,  those 
which  arise  from  the  general  nature  of  the  American  federal 
State.  The  Constitution  looks  to  a  preservation  of  the  several 
States  in  the  administrative  autonomy  that  is  allotted  to  them, 
and  from  this  is  dcducetl  the  priuci]>l^  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not,  unless  it  be  al>solutely  necessary  to  its  own  effi- 
ciency, interfere  with  the  free  operation  of  state  governments 
either  by  way  of  imposing  upon  them  the  performance  of  duties, 
or  of  unduly  restraining  their  freedom  of  action  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise. 

27  IiuWd,  in  the  oyos  of  somo,  of  Hamilton  at  least,  there  were  affirmative 
reasons  why  tlesc  liniitntifms  should  not  be  expressly  stated.    In  Tfte Fed^fxiliit, 
No.  84,  after  showinj»  tliat  Bills  of  Rights  were  "stipulations  between  Kings 
and  tlKMr  subjects,  abridgenu^nts  of  prerogative  in  favor  of  privilegCt  reserva- 
tions of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince,"  whereas  in  constitiitions  "the 
|K'ople  in  reality  surrendered  nothing,"  Hamilton  proceeds:     "  I  go  further  and 
afttrm  that  bills  of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  they  are  contended 
for,  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  the  proposed  Constitution,  but  would  even  be 
dangerous.     They  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted; 
and  on  this  very  account,  would  afford  a  colorable  pretesct  to  claim  more  thM 
were  granted.  For  why  declare  that  things  shall  not  be  done  whidi  there  ia 
no  power  to  do?     Why,  for  instance,  should  it  be  said,  that  the  liberty  of  tHfe 
press  shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no  power  is  given  by  which  restrictiouft 
niay  be  imposed?     .    .    .     !Men   disposed  to  usurp    .    .    .    might  urge  with.    ^ 
pcnibhince  of  reason,  that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with   t.V* 
absurdity  of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  g^"^^^^ 
and  that  the  provision  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  a  clear  impl*-*^' 
lion,  that  a  right  to  prescribe  proper  regulations  concerning  it,  was  intex*^^**^ 
to  be  vested  in  the  National  Government.** 

WSee  chapter  XLV. 
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The  principles  governing  the  deduction  of  implied  from 
express  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Government  are  the  same 
as  those  applicable  to  the  construction  of  implied  powers. 

In  Fairbank  v.  United  States^  the  court  say:  "We  are  not 
here  confronted  with  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  Congress,  but  one  of  the  limitations  imj>osed  by  the 
Constitution  on  its  action,  and  it  seems  to  us  clear  that 
the  same  rule  and  spirit  of  construction  must  also  be 
recognized.  If  powers  granted  are  to  be  taken  as  broadly 
granted  and  as  carrying  with  them  authority  to  pass  those 
acts  which  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  them  into  full 
execution;  in  other  words,  if  the  Constitution  in  its  grant  of 
I)owers  is  to  be  so  construed  that  Congress  shall  be  able  to  carry 
into  full  effect  the  powers  granted,  it  is  equally  imperative  that, 
where  prohibition  or  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  prohibition  or  limitation  should  be  enforced  in  its 
spirit  and  to  its  entirety.  It  would  be  a  strange  rule  of  construc- 
tion that  language  granting  powers  is  to  be  liberally  construed, 
and  that  language  of  restriction  is  to  be  narrowly  and  technically 
construed.  Especially  is  this  true  when,  in  respect  to  grants  of 
powers,  there  is,  as  heretofore  noticed,  the  help  foimd  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  eighth  section,  and  no  such  helpings  clause  in  respect 
to  prohibitions  and  limitations.  The  true  spirit  of  constitutional 
interpretation  in  both  directions  is  to  give  full,  liberal  construc- 
tion to  the  language,  aiming  ever  to  show  fidelity  to  the  spirit 
and  purpose." 

§  41.  Exclusive  and  Concurrent  Federal  Powers. 

The  legislative  powers  possessed  by  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  embracing  those  powers 
tlxG^  exercise  of  which  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment; the  other  those  which,  in  default  of  federal  exercise,  may 
be    employed  by  the  States. 

Some  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  General 
^^^'^ernment  are  expressly  denied  to  the  States.     As  to  the  ex- 

^  ^81  U.  S.  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  648;  45  L.  ed.  862. 
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elusive  eliaracter  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  over  these  there  can- 
not be,  of  course,  any  question.  It  has,  however,  been  often  a 
matter  ditKcuIt  of  determination  whether  or  not  various  of  the 
r)owcrs  given  to  the  Unito<l  States,  but  not  expressly  made  ex- 
clusive, or  denied  to  the  States,  are  so  exclusively  subject  to 
federal  control  that  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  States  is  under 
no  circumstances  i)ermissiblo.  Shortly  stated,  the  principle  that 
the  Supreme  (*ourt  has  laid  down  for  determining  this  question 
in  each  jwirticular  case  as  it  has  arisen  has  been  the  following: 
As  recranls  generally  the  powers  granted  to  the  National  Govem- 
meut  there  is  a  difference  l)etween  those  which  are  of  such  a 
character  that  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  States  would  be,  under 
any  circumstances,  inconsistent  with  the  general  theory  or 
national  j)olity  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  not  of  such  a  char- 
acter. As  regards  this  latter  class,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  as  long  as  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  exercise  them,  tiie 
States  may  do  so.  Laws  thus  passed  by  the  States  are,  however, 
of  course  subject  to  sus])ension  at  any  time  by  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  laws  governing  the  same  subjects.*® 

In  the  early  case  of  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield  '*  Chief  Justice 
[Marshall,  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  laid 
down  the  distinction  between  the  exclusive  and  concurrent 
jowers  of  the  Federal  Goveniment,  in  the  following  language: 
'^  When  the  American  people  created  a  national  legislature, 
with  certain  enumerated  powers,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
proper  to  define  the  powers  retained  by  the  States.  These 
powers  prcxjeed,  not  from  the  people  of  America,-  but  from 
the  peojde  of  the  several  States ;  and  remain,  after  the^  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  what  they  were  before,  except  so  fat  as  they 
mav  be  abridged  bv  that  instrument.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
making  treaties,  we  find  an  express  prohibition;  and  this  sl\0W9 
the  sense  r)f  the  convention  to  have  been  that  the  mere  grant  of 


30  By  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law  a  state  law  governing  the  same  subject 
is  not  nullified  but  merely  suspended  during  the  existence  of  the  federal 
statute.  I'pon  the  repeal  of  the  federal  statute,  the  state  law  again  operates 
without  any  re-enactment  by  the  State. 

314  Wh.  122:  4  L.  ed.  520. 
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a  power  to  Congress  did  not  imply  a  prohibition  on  the  States  to 
exercise  the  same  power.  But  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  this 
concurrent  power  of  legislation  extended  to  every  possible  case  in 
which  its  exercise  by  the  States  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  such  a  practice  would  be  endless. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  this 
respect,  is  undoubtedly  correct  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a 
power  is  grantedJ^Pjongress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power  required 
that  it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is 
as  completely  taken  from  the  state  legislatures  as  if  they  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  to  act  on  it." 

The  principle  thus  stated  by  Marshall  is  a  8im.ple  and  rational 
one,  and  has  never  been  departed  from  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
though  that  court  has  at  times  varied  in  its  judgment  whether  the 
nature  of  a  given  power  is  such  as  to  preclude  state  action  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  regulation. 

In  Houston  v.  Moore^^  Justice  Johnson  says :  "  The  Con- 
stitution containing  a  grant  of  powers  in  many  instances 
similar  to  those  already  existing  in  the  state  governments, 
and  some'  of  those  being  of  vital  importance  also  to  state 
authority  and  state  legislation,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the 
mere  grant  of  such  powers  in  affirmative  terms  to  Congress,  does, 
per  8e,  transfer  an  exclusive  sovereignty  on  such  subjects  to  the 
latter.  On  the  contrary,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  so  granted 
are  never  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  States,  unless 
"where  the  Constitution  has  expressly,  in  terms,  given  an  exclu- 
sive .power  to  Congress,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  is  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  or  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy  or  incom- 
patibility in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States.  The  example  of  the 
first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  legislation  delegated  to 
Congress  over  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  le*2:islature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, etc. ;  of  the  second  class,  the  prohibition  of  a  state  to  coin 
money  or  emit  bills  of  credit ;  of  the  third  class,  as  this  court  have 

32  5  Wh.  1 ;  5  L.  ed.  19. 
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alreaily  held,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform. nile  of  naturaliza- 
tion (^Lhirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wh.  251);  4  L.  ed.  234)  and  the  dele- 
gation oi"  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (Martin  v.  Hunter, 
1  Wli.  oOi;  4  J.,  eil.  97 J.  In  all  other  cases  not  falling  within 
the  cla>ses  already  mentioned,  it  seems  unquestional>le  that  the 
JStatc-s  retain  (Muienrrent  authority  with  Congress,  not  only  upon 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Eleventh  [Tenths]  -Amendment  of  the 
(oijstitution,  but  upon  the  soundest  princij)les  of  general  rea- 
soning." 

S<>,  laler,  in  Cooley  v.  l>oard  of  Wardens^  the  court  declare: 
'*  The  grant  of  euinmereial  power  to  Congress  docs  not  contein 
any  t( nns  which  expressly  exclude  the  States  from  exercising  an 
authority  over  its  subject-matter.  If  they  are  excluded  it  must 
be  Ix-can^c  the  nature  of  the  i)ower  thus  granted  to  Congress 
re<]uires  that  a  similar  authority  should  not  exist  in  the  States." 

Still  later,  in  ('ardwell  v.  American  River  Bridge  Co.,^  the 
court,    after   (piuting    a   number    of   eases,    say:      "  These   cases 
illustrate    the   general    doctrine   now   fully  recognized,   that  tie 
commercial    ])0wer   of   Conc:i'ess   is   exclusive  of  state   authority 
only   when  the  subjects  nf)on  which  it  is  exerted  are  national 
in   their  character   and   admit   and  require  uniformity  of  regu- 
lations  affecting   alike   all   the   States,   and  that  when   the  sub- 
jects within  that  power  are  local  in  their  nature  or  operation,  oir 
constitute  mere  aids  to  commerce,  the  States  may  provide  foT 
their  regulation  and  management  until  Congress  intervenes 
supersedes  their  action.'' 

Applying  this  princii)le  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
States  may  legislate  regarding  such  matters  as  pilotage,  wharir^s^ 
harbors,  etc.;  but  may  not,  even  though  Congress  has  not  act^^*> 
take  any  steps  that  in  effect  will  operate  to  hinder  or  regulate  trie 
carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce  itself.  "  The  .power  of  C  o^" 
gress/'  the  court  has  said  in  Brown  v.  Houston,'^  '"  is  certainlv^  ^^ 
far  exclusive  that  no  State  has  power  to  make  any  law  or  r^^'"^'*^'*' 

r3  12  How.  290;   13  U  wl.  996. 

34  113  V.  S.  200:  5  Sup.  rt.  Rop.  423:  28  L.  ed.  959, 

85  114  U.  S.  622;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1091;  29  L.  ed,  257. 
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tion  which  will  affect  the  full  and  unrestrained  intercourse  and 
trade  between  the  States,  as  Congress  has  left  it,  or  which  will  im- 
pose any  discriminating  burden  or  tax  upon  the  citizens  or  prod- 
ucts of  other  States  coming  or  brought  within  its  jurisdiction.  All 
laws  and  regulations  are  restricted  by  natural  freedom  to  some 
extent,  and  where  no  regulation  is  imposed  by  the  government 
which  has  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate,  it  is  an  indication  of 
its  will  that  the  matter  shall  be  left  free.  So  long  as  Congress 
does  not  pass  any  law  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  it  thereby  indicates  its  will  that  the  commerce  shall  be 
free  and  untrammeled,  and  any  regulation  of  the  subject  by  the 
State  is  repugnant  to  such  freedom."  ®* 

at  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  eoscurrent  legislative  powers  of  the  States 
vith  reference  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  see  chapter  XUI.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  concurrent  powers  with  reference  to  the  federal  control 
of  elections,  see  chapter  XXXVIII. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SUPRE^IACY  OF  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY. 

§  42.  Federal  Supremacy. 

Tlie  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  operating 
within  its  constitutional  sphere,  over  all  persons  and  bodies  politic 
within  its  territorial  limits,  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  That 
the  extent  of  this  federal  constitutional  sphere  of  action  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  last  resort  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  is 
equally  well  settled. 

The  maintenance  of  this  supremacy  unimpaired,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  to  the  States  their  proper  autonomy  and 
independence  of  action,  has,  however,  been  a  difficult  task;  and, 
so  long  as  the  fei^leral  form  is  retained,  this  task  will  continue  to 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  legal  and  political  abilities  of  our  courts 
and  i)olitical  bodies.    With  a  quite  proper  motive  those  who  have 
controlled  the  pulJic  actions  of  the  States,  and  those  who  have 
p^iided  the  activities  of  the  United  States,  have  sought  for  their 
rcs])ective  governments  the  greatest  possible  constitutional  power 
and  independence,  and,  therefore,  have  not  hesitated  to  occupy 
debatable  territory.     Thus,  without  there  being  any  denial  of  tht 
su]>rcniacy  of  the  federal  law,  when  operating  within  its  proper 
field,  or  of  the  right  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  determine, 
in  final  resr^rt,  the  extent  uf  that  proper  field,  frequent  conflicts 
have  resulted.     These  conflicts  in  their  manv  and  varied  forms 
furnish  much  of  the  material  for  the  present  treatise,  and  they 
will  be  severally  considered  in  their  logical  order.     It  will  not 
be  without  value,  however,  to  review  in  this  introductory  chaptet 
some  of  the  more  important  cases  in  w-hich  the  supremacy    o^ 
federal  over  state  law  has  been  crenerallv  and  broadly  asserted- 

The  general  statement  may  l)e  made  that,  since  the  beginni 

of  our  present  Governniciit,  in  no  instance  has  the  federal 

])remo  Court  failed  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  ipox^ 

when  its  authoritv  has  been  attacked  bv  the  States.     In 

«■  » 

the  court  upheld  its  right  iimlcr  the  Constitution,  as  it  then  aUK^ 

[78] 
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to  entertain  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Georgia  brought  by  a 
citizen  of  another  State.^    The  next  year  the  court  clearly  inti- 
mated that  it  would  disregard  a  state  law  in  conflict  with  a  federal 
treaty.*     The  supremacy  of  federal  law  was  again  asserted  the 
next  year  in  Penhallow  v.  Doane,*  and  in  1796   in  Ware  v. 
Hylton.*    In  Oalder  v.  BulP  the  doctrine  was  definitely  asserted, 
though  its  application  was  not  found  necessary,  that  a  state  law 
in  conflict  with  the  federal  Constitution  would  be  disregarded. 
In  1809,  in  United  States  v.  Peters,*  this  action  became  neces- 
sary  and    the    doctrine    was    applied,    Chief   Justice    Marshall 
speaking  for   the    unanimous    court,    saying:     ''If    the    legis- 
latures  of  the   several   States   may,    at   will,    annul   the   judg- 
ments  of   the   courts   of   the   United    States,    and   destroy   the 
rights    acquired    under    these   judgments,    the    Constitution    be- 
comes  itself   a   solemn   mockery;    and   the  nation    is    deprived 
of  the  means  of  enforcing  its  laws  by  the  instrumentality  of  its 
own  tribunals.     So  fatal  a  result  must  be  deprecated  by  all,  and 
he  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  every  other 
Hate,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  resisting  principles  so  de- 
•ructive  of  the  Union  and  in  asserting  consequences  so  fatal  to 
lemselves.     .     .     .     The  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  possess  no 
nstitutional  right  to  resist  the  legal   process  which   may  be 
rected  in  this  cause."    "  It  will  be  readily  conceived,"  the  great 
lief  Justice  concludes,   "  that  the  order  which   this  court  is 
ioined  to  make  by  the  high  obligations  of  duty  and  of  law,  is 
made  without  extreme   regret  at  the  necessity  which  has 
iced  the  application.     Butt  it  is  a  solemn  duty,  and  therefore 
t  be  performed.    A  peremptory  mandamus  must  be  awarded." 
•  1810  and  1812  state  laws  were  again  held  void  by  the 
mie  Court  because  in  conflict  with  the  federal  Constitution.*^ 


aholm  V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419;  1  L.  ed.  440. 
rgia  V.  Brailsford,  3  Dall.  1 ;  1  L.  ed.  483. 
\\l  54;   1  L.  ed.  507. 
ill.  190*;  1  L.  ed.  568. 
11.  386;  1  L.  ed.  048. 
115;  3  L.  ed.  53. 

\er  V.  Peck   (6  Cr.  87;  3  L.  ed.  162)  ;  New  Jersey  v.  Wilson  (7  Cr. 
ed.  303). 
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Finally  in  the  great  case  of  McCuUoch  r.  Morykndy^  decided  in 
ISrj,  not  only  was  a  state  law  held  void,  but  the  general  doc- 
trine <lcclarc(l  that  the  State  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
reserved  jiowers,  even  of  the  highest  of  theniy  interfere  with 
the  upcration  of  a  fcMleral  agency  even  though  that  agency  be 
one  of  convenience  and  not  of  necessity  to  the  United 
States.  **  The  States  have  no  ]>ower,"  it  was  declared,  "  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner 
eontrol  the  op(^rations  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
that  supremacy  which  the  Constitution  has  declared." 

Jn  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,"  decided  in  1S16,  and  in  Cohens 
V.  Virginia,^'^  decided  in  l.Siil,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  its  au- 
thority to  review,  on  writs  of  error,  decisions  of  state  courts  ad- 
verse to  alleged  fe<ieral  rights,  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
having  bc^en  provided  for  by  the  famous  twenty-fifth  section  of  the 
.ludiciary  Act  of  17>^9.  Justice  Story  who  spoke  for  the  court 
.said:  ''The  courts  of  the  Unite<l  States  can,  without  question, 
revise  tlie  ])rocee(lings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities 
of  the  States.  ini<l  if  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal  validity.  Surely,  the 
i'xerviso  of  tlio  sumo  rifrht  over  judicial  tribunals  is  not  a  higher  or 
more  dant^erous  act  of  sov(?reign  power." 

In  Cohens  v.  Virginia,^^  Chief  Justice  Marshall^  speaking  for 
the  court,  said:  ''if  it  could  bo  doubted,  whether  from 
its  nature  it  [the  National  Government]  were  not  supreme 
in  all  (fases  where  it  is  empowered  to  act,  that  doubt  would 
be  removcnl  bv  the  declaration  that  ^  this  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  U^nited  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  ]u<lge3  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 

S4  \Vh.  316;  4  L.  ed.  570. 

9  1  Wh.  304 ;  4  L.  ed.  97. 

10  6  Wh.  264 ;  5  L.  ed.  257. 
11 6  Wh.  264 ;  5  L.  ed.  257. 
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thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.'  This  is  the  authoritatiye  language  of  the 
American  people,  and,  if  the  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American 
States.  ...  .  The  people  made  the  Constitution  and  the  people 
can  unmake  it.  •  .  .  But  this  supreme  and  irresistible  power 
to  make  or  to  unmake  resides  only  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  not  in  any  subdivision  of  them.  The  attempt  of  any  of 
the  parts  to  exercise  it  is  usurpation,  and  ought  to  be  repelled  by 
those  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  power  of  repelling 
it  .  .  .  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  indeed  unable 
to  make  any  provisions  which  should  protect  that  instrument 
against  a  general  combination  of  the  States,  or  of  the  people  for 
its  destruction;  and,  conscious  of  this  inability,  they  have  not 
made  the  attempt.  But  they  were  able  to  provide  against  the 
operation  of  measures  adopted  in  any  one  State,  whose  tendency 
might  be  to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  this  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  attempt.  We  think  they  have  attempted  it." 
The  importance  of  the  doctrine  that  was  emphatically  declared 
in  these  two  cases  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  This  the  uphold- 
ers of  States'  Rights  clearly  saw.  Thus  Calhoun  later  wrote  :^" 
"  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  government  of  the  United  States 
the  sole  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
to  place  the  States  and  their  separate  governments  and  institu- 
tions at  its  mercy.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  undertake  to 
show  that  an  assumption  that  would  destroy  the  relation  of 
co-ordinates  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  several  States, —  which  would  enable  the  former,  at 
pleasure,  to  absorb  the  reserved  powers  and  to  destroy  the  insti- 
tutions, soci^  and  political,  which  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
to  establish  and  protect,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  federal 
theory  of  government,  though  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
national  theory.  Indeed,  I  might  go  further  and  assert,  that  it 
is,  of  itself,  all  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  national,  consoli- 
dated government" 

■  ■  ■  ^ 

^Discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Oovemment  of  the   United  States* 
Works,  I,  338. 
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During  the  same  year  that  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland 
was  decided,  two  other  state  laws  were  held  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  of  i<cw  York,  in  Sturges  v.  Crowinshield,^^  and  one  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward." 

In  18l>4,  in  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States"*  the  attempt 
of  Ohio  to  tax  the  federal  bank  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In 
1829,  in  Weston  v.  Charleston,^**  a  municipal  tax  on  stock  of  the 
United  States  held  by  citizens  of  the  city  of  Charleston  was  held 
invalid.  In  1S24,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,"  was  begun 
that  long  line  of  decisions  which  has  established  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  free  from  state  in- 
terference—  an  authority  the  exercise  of  which  has  done  so  much 
to  increase  the  actual  power  and  influence  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  this  case  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held 
void. 

In  1823,  a  law  of  Kentucky  was  held  of  no  force  by  the  federal 
court,^**  and  in  1880  a  law  of  Missouri  received  similar  treat- 
ment.^** In  1832  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia,*^  an  act  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  held  void,  but  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  plaintiff  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  it.  This 
failure  was  due,  however,  not  to  the  weakness  on  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  to  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  lend  his 
executive  aid. 

From  18»^5  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  exerted 
a  much  less  potent  influence  in  solidifying  and  exi>anding  the 
federal  power  than  it  had  exercised  during  the  thirty-five  years 
preceding.  During  the  two  terms  of  office  of  Jackson,  five  vacan- 
cies occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court,  among  them  that  of  tl^j 
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Cliief-Justicesliip  to  which  Taney  was  appointed  in  1835.  Tlie 
effect  of  the  new  appointments  upon  tlie  views  of  the  court  was 
shown  almost  inmiediately.  In  the  case  of  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of 
Kentucky ,^^  which  had  been  argued  just  before  the  death  of  Mar- 
shall, the  issue  by  the  bank  of  bills  of  credit  had  been  held  imcon- 
stitutional.  A  rehearing  being  granted  and  the  case  coming  on 
for  argument  under  Taney,  the  action  of  the  bank  was  sustained 
and  the  previous  decision  reversed.  The  decision  marke<l  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  the  court  had,  upon  all  possible  occasions, 
upheld  the  General  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and 
had  held  the  States  strictly  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Constitution.  Xow,  however,  it  began  if  anything  to  lean 
the  other  way.  In  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  departing  from 
its  former  practice,  by  an  extremely  loose  interpretation  of  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  States,  it  ren- 
dered practically  nugatory  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Other  decisions  similarly  favorable  to  States'  Rights  fol- 
lowed. In  the  case  of  City  of  New  York  v.  Miln,^  a  state  law  was 
sustained  which  might  easily  have  been  held  an  interference  with 
the  federal  control  of  interstate  commerce.  In  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Warren  Bridge  Co.^  a  doubtful  state  law  was  again  I 
upheld.  In  the  License  Cases^  interpretations  of  the  Commerce 
Clause  favorable  to  the  States  were  given.  In  Kentucky  v.  Denni- 
son^  it  was  held  that  though  the  federal  Constitution  made  it  a 
duty  of  a  State  to  surrender  to  another  State  a  fugitive  from 
justice  from  that  State,  there  was  no  constitutional  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  compel  the  performance  of 
that  duty.  In  all  these  cases  the  States  were  favored  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  of  the  General  Government. 

In  1841,  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,^**  a  state  law  attempting  the 
regulation  of  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  was  held  unconstitu- 
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Supreme  Court  thereupon  was  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
State's  action.  *^  JJo  State,  judge  or^cQ.urt/'  declared  Taney 
who  rendered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "  after  they  are  judicially 
informed  that  the  party  is  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of^the 
Unifecl^t ates^ has  any^ght  to  interfere  with  hiui^  i^t-rfiquitfiLMm 
_to_be  broughtjbefore  them.  And  if  the  authority  of  the  State,  in 
form  of  judicial  process  or  otherwise,  should  attempt  to  control 
the  marshal  or  other  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  respect,  in  the  custody  of  his  prisoner,  it  woidd  be  I 
his  duty  to  resist  it,  and  to  call  to  his  aid  any  force  that  might  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  authority  of  law  against  ill^al  inter- 
ference." x 
From  the  foregoing  brief  review  it  is  thus  seen  that  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  law  had  been  sus- 
tained under  a  wide  variety  of  circmnstances  and  that  the  result- 
ing subordinate  status  of  the  States  had  been  made  fully  evident. 
That  status  tiie  i>eople  of  certain  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861 
decided  no  longer  to  support,  and  in  defense  of  their  views,  de- 
clared their  respective  commonwealths  independent  of  the  Union, 
and  in  support  of  this  independence  resorted  to  th^  arbitrament 
of  war.  That  this  secession  was  an  illegal  act,  and  that,  therefore 
the  seceding  States,  from  the  constitutional  viewpoint,  never! 
were  out  of  the  Union,  has  repeatedly  been  declared  by  the' 
Supreme  Court.  In  Texas  v.  White^**  the  Union  was  de-  ^ 
clared  to  be  "  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States."  The  opinion  continues:  "When,  there- 
fore, Texas  became  one  of  the  United  States,  she  entered  into  an 
indissoluble  relation.  .  .  .  The  act  which  consummated  her 
admission  into  the  Union  was  something  more  than  a  compact; 
it  was  the  incorporation  of  a  new  member  into  the  political  body. 
The  union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States  was  as  complete, 
as  i)erpetual  and  as  indissoluble  as  the  union  between  the  original 
States.  There  was  no  place  for  reconsideration,  or  revocation, 
except  through  revolution,  or  through  the  consent  of  the  States. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  transactions  under  the  Constitution,  the 
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tional  and  void  on  the  ground  that  this  subject  was  wholly  with- 
drawn from  tlie  control  of  the  States.  Taney,  however,  though 
concurring  with  the  majority  in  holding  unconstitutional  the  par- 
ticuhir  law  in  question,  took  pains  to  assert  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  pass  laws  the 
intention  and  actual  effect  of  which  were  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  capturing  and  returning  of  fleeing  negroes. 

Itegarding  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  this 
period,  the  important  fact  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  it  threw 
the  weight  of  its  influence  upon  the  side  of  the  States  so  far  as 
concerned  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  powers  reserved  to  them 
by  the  Constitution,  not  once,  in  the  slightest  measure,  did  it  dur- 
ing these  years,  any  more  than  it  had  done  in  the  years  preceding, 
intimate  that  the  actual  legal  and  political  supremacy  was  not 
vested  in  the  National  Government.  The  position  of  Taney  and 
of  the  court  upon  this  point  was  clearly  shown  in  the  judgment 
rendered  and  in  the  o])inion  delivered  in  the  case  of  Ableman  v. 
Booth,^  decided  in  1859.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  those :  Booth 
had  been  tried  in  a  lower  federal  court  for  a  violation  of  the 
fe<leral  fncritive  slave  law  of  1S50,  and  had  been  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  highest  court  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  however,  ste]iped  in,  disregarded  this  judgment  and  re- 
leased the  prisoner.  Not  only  this  but  it  went  on  to  declare  that 
its  decision,  thus  rendered,  was  subject  to  no  appeal  and  was  con- 
clusive upon  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  when  a  writ 
of  error  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  directed  to  the 
Wisconsin  court  was  issued,  the  clerk  of  the  state  court  replied 
to  it  that  he  had  been  directed  to  make  no  return,  and  refused 
to  make  up  and  send  a  record  of  the  case  to  the  federal  court. 
Thereu]^on  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  filed  i 
the  Su|»reme  Court  of  the  United  States  an  uncertified  recor 
which  it  Avas  ordered  should  be  received  as  though  returned  1>^ 
the  clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  court.  Having  thus  gotten  the  ca^^ 
before  it,  despite  the  resistance  of  the  State,  the  decision  of  th.^^ 
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Supreme  Court  thereupon  was  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
Staters  action.  *^JJo  State,  judge  or^cQ.wt,"  declared  Taney 
who  rendered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  **  after  they  are  judicially 
informed  that  the  party  is  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of_the 
CnifeaStates,  has  any  right  to  interfere  _wi  th  .hjia^  i^t.rfiquU£_him 
to  Be  brought  before  them.  And  if  the  authority  of  the  State,  in  \ 
form  of  judicial  process  or  otherwise,  should  attempt  to  control 
the  marshal  or  other  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  respect,  in  the  custody  of  his  prisoner,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  resist  it^  and  to  call  to  his  aid  any  force  that  might  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  authority  of  law  against  ill^al  inter- 
ference." X 
From  the  foregoing  brief  review  it  is  thus  seen  that  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  law  had  been  sus- 
tained under  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  and  that  the  result- 
ing subordinate  status  of  the  States  had  been  made  fully  evident. 
That  status  tlie  people  of  certain  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861 
decided  no  longer  to  support,  and  in  defense  of  their  views,  de- 
clared their  respective  commonwealths  independent  of  the  Union, 
and  in  support  of  this  independence  resorted  to  th^  arbitrament 
of  war.  That  this  secession  was  an  illegal  act,  and  that,  therefore 
the  seceding  States,  from  the  constitutional  viewpoint,  never! 
were  out  of  the  Union,  has  repeatedly  been  declared  by  the' 
Supreme  Court.  In  Texas  v.  White'^*  the  Union  was  de-  ^ 
clared  to  be  "  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States.'*  The  opinion  continues :  "  When,  there- 
fore, Texas  became  one  of  the  United  States,  she  entered  into  an 
indissoluble  relation.  .  .  .  The  act  which  consummated  her 
admission  into  the  Union  was  something  more  than  a  compact; 
it  was  the  incorporation  of  a  new  member  into  the  political  body. 
The  union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States  was  as  complete, 
as  perpetual  and  as  indissoluble  as  the  union  between  the  original 
States.  There  was  no  place  for  reconsideration,  or  revocation, 
except  through  revolution,  or  through  the  consent  of  the  States. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  transactions  under  the  Constitution,  the 
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ordinance  of  secession,  adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of  her  l^s- 
lature  intended  to  give  etfect  to  that  ordinance,  were  absolutely 
null.  They  were  utterly  without  operation  in  law.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  State,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen 
of  the  State,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  remained  perfect 
and  unimpaired.  It  certainly-  follows  that  the  State  did  notx^ase 
to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union." 

In  Knox  v.  Lee^  the  court  said,  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  Justice  Bradley :  *^  The  doctrine  so  long  contended  for,  that 
the  federal  T^nion  was  a  mere  compact  of  States,  and  that  the 
States,  if  they  chose,  might  annul  and  disr^ard  the  acts  of  the 
national  legislature,  or  might  secede  from  the  Union  at  their 
pleasure,  and  that  the  General  Grovernmcnt  had  no  power  to  coerce 
them  into  submission  to  the  Constitution,  should  be  regarded  as 
definitely  and  forever  overthrown.  This  has  been  finally  affected 
by  the  national  power,  as  it  had  often  been  before  by  overwhelm- 
ing argument.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is  not  only  a  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  a  National  Government,  and  the  only  government 
in  this  country  that  has  the  character  of  nationality." 

§  43.  The  States  May  Not  Be  Coerced. 

In  a  Confederacy  which  is,  in  effect,  a  league  of  completely 
sovereign  States,  such  coercion  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
central  power  to  ai>ply,  may  in  certain  cases  be  directed  directly 
against  the  States  as  such. 

In  a  Federal  State  such  as  the  United  States  is  now  agreed  to 
be,  the  supremacy  of  the  national  authority  is  never  maintained 
by  direct  action  against  its  member  Commonwealths,  but  is  ex- 
hibited in  its  authority  to  execute  its  will  upon  all  persons  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  irrespective  of  what 
may  be  the  opinions  and  effects  of  those  exercising  the  political 
powers  of  those  States. 
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Tlie  individual  Commonwealths,  having  a  political  status  only 
as  members  of  the  Union,  have  not  the  legal  power  to  place  th^u- 
selved,  as  political  bodies,  in  opposition  to  the  national  will.  Their 
legislatures,  their  courts,  or  their  eJtccutive  officials  may  attempt 
acts  unwarranted  bj  the  federal  Constitution  or  federal  law,  and 
they  may  even  conmiand  that  their  citizens  generally  shall  refuse 
obedience  to  some  specified  federal  taws  or  the  federal  authorities 
generally,  but  in  all  such  cases,  such  acts  are,  legally  viewed, 
simply  void,  and  all  indi\'iduals  obeying  them  subject  to  punish- 
ment as  offenders  against  national  law.  The  fact  that  their  re- 
spective States  have  directed  them  to  refuse  obedience  or  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  federal  laws  can  afford  them 
no  immunity  from  punishment,  for  no  one  can  shelter  himself 
behind  an  unconstitutional  law,  such  a  law  being,  in  truth,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  a  law  at  all,  but  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  a  law. 

Thus  President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  inaugural  message,  as- 
sumed the  correct  constitutional  position  when  he  declared  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  wage  public  war  against  a 
State,  not,  however,  because  of  a  lack  of  constitutional  authority 
to  maintain  in  every  respect  its  supremacy,  but  because  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  Union  a  State,  qtta  State,  could  not  place  itself 
in  a  position  where  coercion  could  be  applied  to  it.  After  an  argu- 
ment tending  to  show  the  sovereign  character  of  the  Union,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  he  declared:  "It  follows 
from  these  views  that  no  State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  law- 
fully get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void,  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State 
or  States  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  insur- 
rectionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances.  1 
therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall 
take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
.  .  .  In  doing  this  there  nwds  to  be  no  b!nodaha4|BtTiolf-nce, 
and  there  shall  be  none  imlc=s  it  be  forced  upon  llr  — '-  -i-il  <i;i- 
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thority.  The  i>ower  couf erred  upon  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
oocupj  and  possess  the  pro})erty  and  places  belonging  to  the  Go?- 
ernment  and  to  collect  the  duty  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere." 

in  taking  this  position  Lincoln  had  to  treat  the  war  when  it 
began  as  merely  an  insurrection  in  which  the  coercion  and  punislh 
ments  were  to  be  applied  to  individuals.  Thus  he  b^an  hia 
Pnx'lamation  of  April  15,  18G1,  in  which  he  called  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  by  saying:  "  Whereas 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past  and 
now  are  opposeil  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerfid  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings:"  and 
closod  by  commanding  **  the  persons  composing  the  combinations 
aforesaid  to  di8j>erse  and  retirej^eaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
within  twenty  days  from  this  date.'* 

As  further  showing  the  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contest 
that  was  held  l)y  the  National  Government  is  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress did  not  "  declare  war "  against  the  South,  or,  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  enter  into  a  treaty  of  i>eace  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  United  States  did  not  recognize  that  the  Con- 
federacy had  or  could  have  a  standing  as  a  political  power  with 
which  it  miglit  deal  as  with  a  foreign  Stata  One  after  another, 
the  surrender  of  his  forces  by  each  Confederate  general  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  act  of  war  and  thus  the  Confederacy  left  to  collapse 
and  disap])ear  without  any  formal,  official  act  to  mark  its  demise. 

The  possession  by  the  Federal  Government  of  full  power  to 
protect  any  right  and  to  enforce  any  law  of  its  own  at  any  time^ 
and  at  any  place  wuthin  its  territorial  limits,  any  resistance  of 
private  individuals,  or  state  ofRcials,  acting  with  or  without  the 
authority  of  state  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  has  been 
uniformly  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  whenever  such  an  aa- 
sertion  has  been  necessary.  Thus  in  1824,  in  the  case  of 
Osborn   v.   Bank   of   the   Fnitcfl    States,^^   Chief  Justice   Mar- 

« 

*  

W9  Wh.  738;  G  L.  ed.  204. 
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ehall  met  the  ftrgament  that  the  sait,  bring  against  one 
of  its  officials  and  baaed  upon  acts  committed  by  him  in  his 
(^eial  eapacitj,  was  in  fact  a  salt  against  the  State  of  Ohio,  one, 
therefore,  which,  nndcr  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  the  court  was 
without  autiiority  to  try,  by  detilaring:  "A  denial  of  jurisdiction 
forbids  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  applies  to  all 
cases  perfectly  clear  in  themselves;  to  cases  where  the  [National] 
Government  is  in  the  exercise  of  its  best  established  and  most 
essential  powers,  as  well  aa  to  those  which  may  be  deemed  ques- 
tionable. It  asserts  that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  au- 
thority of  a  law,  void  in  itself,  because  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  arrest  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  maintains  that  if  a  State  shall  impose  a  fine  or  i>6nalty  on  any 
person  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  law  in  the  tTnited  States, 
it  may  levy  that  fine  or  penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer,  without 
the  sanction  of  even  its  own  courts;  and  that  the  individual, 
thongh  he  perceives  the  approaching  danger,  can  obtain  no  pro- 
tection from  the  judicial  department  of  the  [National]  Govem- 
raent.  .  .  .  The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  provided  a  tribimal  which  can  peace- 
fully and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  em.ployed  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union  from  the  attempts  of  a 
particular  State  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws,"  That 
Marshall  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  needs  not  be 
said. 

The  attitude  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Able- 
man  T.  Booth,  decided  in  1859,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Again,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  court  said,  when  confronted  by 
the  proposition  that  because  the  United  States  was  without  any 
general  criminal  jurisdiction  it  might  not  punish  criminally 
individuals  who  had  violated  certain  of  its  laws  relating  to  con- 
gressional Sections:  "  It  is  argued  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order  in  society  is  not  within  the  powers  confided  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  belong  exclusively  to  the 
States.  Here  again  we  are  met  with  the  theory  that  the  povcrn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  does  not  rest  upon  the  soil  and  | 
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tory  of  the  country.  We  tliink  that  this  theory  is  founded  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  gOYemment 
We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  principle  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  may,  by  means  of  physical  force,  exercised 
through  its  official  agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of  American  soil 
the  powers  and  functions  that  belong  to  it.  This  necessarily  in- 
volves  the  power  to  command  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  hence 
the  power  to  keep  the  peace  to  that  extent.^'  ** 

Finally  in  the  Debs  case,^  a  case  growing  out  of  the  great 
railway  strike  of  1894,  the  plenitude  of  the  federal  power  was 
emphatically  stated.  Speaking  of  the  right  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  protect,  by  armed  force  if  necessary,  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  the  court  said :  "  If 
the  inhabitants  of  a  single  State  or  a  great  body  of  them  should 
combine  to  obstruct  interstate  commerce  or  the  transportation  of 
the  mails,  prosecution  of  such  offenses  had  in  such  a  community 
would  be  doomed  in  advance  to  failure.  And  if  the  certainty  of 
such  failure  was  known  and  the  National  Government  had  no 
other  way  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  and  the 
transi>ortation  of  the  mails  than  by  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  interference  therewith,  the  whole  interests  of  the  Nation  in 
these  respects  would  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  State.  But  there  is  no  such  im.poteiicy  in 
the  National  Government.  The  entire  strength  of  the  Nation  may 
be  used  to  enforce  in  any  part  of  the  land  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  all  national  powers  and  the  security  of  all  rights  intrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  its  care.     The  strong  arm  of  the  National 

31  Ex  parte  Siebold  ( 100  U.  S.  371 ;  25  L.  od.  717) .  In  United  States  v.  Reese 
(92  U.  S.  214;  23  L.  ed.  503),  1875,  the  court  said:  "Rights  and  immunities 
created  by  or  dei)ondcnt  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be 
piotected  by  Congress.  The  form  and  manner  of  the  protection  may  be  such 
as  Congress,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  legislative  discretion,  shall  pro- 
vide. These  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  particular  right  to  be 
protected."  And  in  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia  (100  U.  S.  303;  25  L.  ed.  664), 
the  court  said :  "  A  right  or  an  immunity*  whether  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  only  guaranteed  by  it»  even  witliout  any  express  delegation  of  power, 
may  be  protected  by  Congress." 

82 /n  re  Debs  (158  U.  S.  504;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  900;  39  L.  ed.  1092). 
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Government  may  be  put  forth  to  brush  away  all  obstructions  to 
the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  or  the  transportation  of  the 
mails.  If  the  emergency  arises,  the  army  of  the  Nation  and  all 
its  militia  are  at  the  service  of  the  Nation  to  compel  obedience  to 
its  laws." 

§  44.  Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  cases  sufficiently  illustrate  the  general  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  law.  The  maintenance  of  this 
principle,  by  the  exemption  of  federal  agencies  from  state  in- 
terference by  taxation,  by  means  of  federal  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
and  of  injunction  to  state  authorities,  and  by  the  removal  of  suits 
from  state  to  federal  courts,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  FEDERAL  SUPREMACY  —  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES  FROM  INTERFERENCE  OR  CONTROL  BY  THE 
STATES. 

§  45.  State  Taxation  of  Federal  Governmental  Agencies. 

The  successful  maintenance  of  a  federal  government,  under  any 
circumstances  a  most  diflicult  task,  is  an  especially  difficult  one 
in  the  United  States  where  federal  functions  are  exclusively  per- 
formed by  federal  agents  and  organs,  and  state  functions  by  state 
agents  and  organs.^  This  has  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a 
complete  machinery  of  government  for  the  United  States,  and, 
similarly,  a  complete  political  organization  for  each  of  the  member 
States  of  the  Union.  This  arrangement  carries  with  it  the  general 
doctrine  that  the  States  may  not  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  a  federal  organ  or  with  the  exercise  by  a  fed- 
eral agent  of  his  official  functions;  and  that,  conversely,  the 
Federal  Government  may  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
a  state  agency  or  the  official  actions  of  state  officials  when 
acting  within  the  constitutional  limits  reserved  to  the  States. 
Illustrations  of  these  general  principles  will  apj^ear  throughout 
this  treatise.  Their  scope  and  significance  may,  however,  be  best 
exhibited  in  their  application  to  the  federal  and  state  taxing 
power,  and  to  a  discussion  of  this  especial  phase  of  the  subject 
this  and  the  next  succeeding  paragraphs  will  be  devoted. 

That  a  State  may  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  reserved  powers, 
interfere  with  a  federal  governmental  agency  was  settled  once 
for  all  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  McCuUoch  v. 

1  It  has  indeed  been  held  that  the  United  States  may  permit  or  even  request 
a  state  ofTici^l  to  perform  a  federal  service,  but  there  is  no  constitutional 
means  by  which  such  state  official  may,  without  the  consent  of  his  State,  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  performance  by  a  federal 
official  of  a  state  duty.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  the  obvious  one  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  possible  for  one  government  to  so  burden  with  its  own 
duties  the  officials  of  the  other  government  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  by  those  officials  of  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  tbeir  own 
governments. 

[92] 
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Maryland.  This  case  was  all  the  stronger  in  that  the  federal 
agency,  vrith  whose  activity  it  was  alleged  that  Maryland  had  at- 
tempted to  interfere  by  taxing  it,  was  an  agency  neither  essential 
to  the  National  Government  nor  ex.pressly  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution.  The  power  to  establish  a  National  Bank  was  at 
most  only  an  implied  one,  and,  in  fact,  its  constitutionality  was 
very  widely  denied,  and,  years  after  this,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  by  the  National  Government  of  a  similar  institution 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  upon  the  ground  of  its  unconsti- 
tutionality. But  in  this  case  Maryland  had  not  only  denied  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bank  but  took  the  position  that,  even  were 
it  constitutional,  she  had,  under  the  general  power  reserved  to 
her  of  taxing  all  occupations  carried  on  ^vithin  her  territorial 
limits,  the  right  to  tax  such  branches  of  the  bank  as  might  be 
located  within  her  borders.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land did  not  claim  that  she  might  directly  and  deliberately  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  a  federal  law,  but  that  the  exercise 
by  her  of  an  otherwise  legitimate  authority  could  not  be  declared 
unconstitutional  simply  upon  the  ground  that,  indirectly,  or  by  re- 
mote possibility,  its  effect  was,  or  might  be,  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  a  legitimate  federal  power.  In  other  words,  the  State 
took  the  ground  that,  while  acting  within  their  reserved  spheres 
of  authority,  the  States  were  as  independent  and  sovereign  as  was 
the  Union  while  operating  within  its  constitutional  sphere;  and 
that,  therefore,  their  direct  interests,  within  such  spheres,  might 
not  properly  be  subordinated  to  the  merely  indirect  interests  of 
the  Union.  This  position  the  Supreme  Court  declared  an  invalid 
one.  The  reasoning  of  Marshall,  who  rendered  the  opinion,  was 
as  follows :  "  The  sovereignty  of  a  State,"  he  declared,  '^  extends 
to  everything  which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  introduced 
by  its  permission ;  but  does  it  extend  to  those  means  which  are  em- 
ployed by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  powers  conferred  on 
that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  'i  We  think  it  demon- 
strable that  it  does  not.  These  powers  are  not  given  by  the  people 
of  a  single  State.  They  are  given  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  government  whose  laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
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fititution,  are  declared  to  be  supreme."  Then,  after  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  tax  might  be  used  to  destroy,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  That  there  is  a  plain  repugnance  in  conferring  on  one 
government  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of  an- 
other, which  other  with  respect  to  those  very  measures  is  declared 
supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the  control  ...  [is  a]  propo- 
sition not  to  be  denied.  ...  If  the  States  may  tax  one  in- 
strument employed  by  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers, they  may  tax  any  and  every  instrument.  They  may  tax  the 
mail;  they  may  tax  the  mint;  they  may  tax  patent  rights;  they 
may  tax  the  papers  of  the  custom-house;  they  may  tax  judicial 
processes;  they  may  tax  all  the  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  an  excess  which  would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government 
This  was  not  intended  by  the  American  people.  They  did  not  de- 
sign to  make  their  government  dependent  on  the  American  States. 
.  .  .  The  Court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most  deliber- 
ate consideration.  The  result  is  a  conviction  that  the  States  have 
no  power  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden, 
or  in  any  manner  control  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in 
the  General  Government.  This  is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  that  supremacy  which  the  Constitution  has  de- 
clared." 

In  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,^  decided  in 
1824,  the  queetion  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  reopened  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
a  strenuous  attempt  made  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  modify  the  views  it  had  expressed  in  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland.  The  argument  was  urged  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  and 
as  a  private  company  trading  with  individuals  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  so  far  as  it  existed  and  operated  in  this  latter 
capacity  it  might  be  taxed  and  otherwise  regulated  by  the  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  held,  however,  that  in  practice  the  distinction 
had  no  existence.  *'  To  tax  its  faculties,  its  trade,  and  occupa- 
tion," it  declared,  "  is  to  tax  the  bank  itself.     To  destroy  or  pre- 

29  Wli.  738;  6  L.  ed.  204. 
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serve  the  one  is  to  destroy  or  preserve  the  other."  The  opinion 
continues:  "  The  bank  is  not  considered  as  a  private  corporation, 
whose  principal  object  is  individual  trade  and  individual  profit, 
but  as  a  public  corporation,  created  for  public  and  national  pur- 
poses. That  the  mere  business  of  banking  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a 
private  business,  and  may  be  carried  on  by  individuals  or  com- 
panies having  no  political  connection  with  the  government,  is 
admitted;  but  the  bank  is  not  such  an  individual  or  company. 
It  was  not  created  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  private  purposes.  It 
has  never  been  supposed  that  Congress  could  create  such  a  cor- 
poration. .  .  .  The  operations  of  the  bank  are  believed 
not  only  to  yield  the  compensation  for  its  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  be  essential  to  the  performance  of  tliose  services. 
Those  operations  give  its  value  to  the  currency  in  which  all  the 
transactions  of  the  government  are  conducted.  They  are,  there- 
fore, inseparably  connected  with  those  transactions.  They  enable 
the  bank  to  render  those  services  to  the  nation  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  are,  therefore,  of  the  very  essence  of  its  character,  as 
national  instruments.  The  business  of  the  bank  constitutes  its 
capacity  to  perform  its  functions,  as  a  machine  for  the  money 
transactions  of  the  government  Its  corporate  character  is  merely 
an  incident,  which  enables  it  to  transact  the  business  more  benefic- 
ially. .  .  .  Considering  the  capacity  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  banking,  as  an  inxportant  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
corporation,  which  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  fit  instrument  for 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  the  court  adheres  to  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  act  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  certainly 
much  more  objectionable  than  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  re- 
pugnant to  a  law  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  therefore,  void." 

§  46.  Property  of  Federal  Agencies  may  be  Taxed. 

In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  and  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  Ohio  the 
States  had  attempted  to  levy  a  tax,  in  the  nature  of  a  franchise 
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tax,  u)M»ii  the  oi>erations  of  the  federal  bank.  In  the  Maryland 
ca^e  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  ''  The  opiuion  does  not  deprive 
the  hftate  of  any  resources  which  they  originally  possessed*  It 
does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the  bank, 
in  conunon  with  the  other  real  proi>erty  within  the  State,  nor  to 
u  tax  ini|>ose<l  on  the  interest  which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may 
hold  in  this  in^^titutiou,  in  common  with  other  property  of  the 
same  description  throughout  the  State." 

This  dictum  of  Marshall  received  judicial  application  in 
Thomson  v.  Tnion  Pacific  II.  Co.,^  in  which  it  was  held 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  of  Congress  directing 
otherwise,  the  j>roperty  of  a  railroad  company,  chartered  by 
a  Stale,  but  jx^rforming  federal  services,  might  be  taxed  by 
the  State.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  speaking  for  a  unanimous 
court,  said.  ''  We  do  not  think  ourselves  warranted  in  ex- 
tending the  exemption  (from  state  taxation]  established  by  the 
ca.se  of  ^IcCulloch  v.  ilarvland  bevond  its  terms.  We  cannot 
a})i»ly  it  to  the  case  of  a  corporation  deriving  its  existence  from 
istMte  law,  exercisinji;  its  franchise  under  state  law,  and  holding 
the  i)roi>ertv  within  state  jurisdiction  and  under  state  protection. 
.  .  .  We  think  tliere  is  a  clear  distinction  between  tie 
nif^aiis  emploved  by  tlie  irovernment  and  the  property  of  agentii 
emj)love(l  by  the  .irovernment.  Taxation  of  the  agency  is  .taxation 
of  the  means,  taxation  of  the  proi>erty  of  the  agent  is  not  always, 
or  generally,  taxation  of  the  means.  Xo  one  questions  that  the 
])0wer  to  tax  all  i)roperty,  ])usiness  and  persons,  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  is  original  in  the  States  and  has  never  been  sur- 
rendered. It  cannot  be  so  used,  indeed,  as  to  defeat  or  hinder 
tlie  o]ienitions  of  the  Xational  Government;  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
conclude,  in  general,  in  reference  to  persons  and  state  corpora* 
tions  eriiploved  in  |G:overnment  service,  that  when  Congress  lias  not 
int(»r])(>.sed  to  protect  their  property  from  state  taxation,  such 
taxation  is  not  obnoxious  to  that  objection."  * 

8  0  Wall.  570;   10  L.  od.  702. 

4  The  objection  to  sustaining  the  principle  that  the  property  of  eorporaticmi 
pfTformin^  federal  fw'rvioog  i^  by  Diat  fact  exempt  from  state  taxation,  is 
fitatcd  by  the  court  as  follows:     "We  perceive  no  limits  to  the  principle  of 
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In  Tliomson  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  the  railroad  ccmxpany  con- 
cerned, although  performing  federal  services,  was  chartered  by 
the  State.  In  Union  Pacific  R,  Co.  v.  Peniston,^  the  same 
doctrine  was  applied  to  a  company  chartered  by  C-on- 
grees.  This  fact,  it  was  held,  did  take  the  case  out  of  the 
rule  laid  down  in  earlier  case.  "  We  do  not  perceive,"  the  court 
declared,  "  that  this  presents  any  reason  for  the  application  of 
a  rule  diflFerent  from  that  which  was  applied  in  the  former  case. 
.  .  .  The  United  States  have  no  more  ownership  of  the 
road  authorized  by  Congress  than  they  had  in  the  road  authorized 
by  Kansas."  ^'  It  is  manifest,"  the  court  continues,  "  that  exemp- 
tion of  federal  agencies  from  state  taxation  is  dependent,  not 
upon  tlie  nature  of  the  agents,  or  upon  the  mode  of  their  constitu- 
tion, or  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  agents,  but  upon  the  effect  of 
the  tax ;  that  is,  upon  the  question  whether  the  tax  does  in  truth 
deprive  them  of  power  to  serve  the  government  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve  it,  or  does  hinder  the  efficient  exercise  of  their 
power.  A  tax  upon  their  property  has  no  such  necessary  effect. 
It  leaves  them  free  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have  undertaken 
to  perform.  A  tax  upon  their  operations  is  a  direct  obstruction 
tj  the  exercise  of  federal  powers." 

In  Owensboro  Xational  Bank  v.  City  of  Owensboro^  it  was  held 
that  the  property  of  national  hanks,  organized  under  a  federal 
statute,  is  absolutely  exempt  from  state  taxation  except  in  so  far  as 
Congress  has  expressly  waived  this  immunity.  Tliis  doctrine  would 
be  in  opposition  to  that  declared  in  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Penis- 

exemption  which  the  complainants  seek  to  establish.  It  would  remove  from 
the  reach  of  state  taxation  all  the  property  of  every  ajrent  of  the  government. 
Every  corporation  engaged  in  tlie  transportation  of  mails,  or  of  government 
property  of  any  description,  by  land  or  water,  or  in  supplying  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  government,  or  in  performing  any  servii-e  of  whatever  kind, 
iright  claim  the  benefit  of  the  exemption.  ...  It  may  admit  of  question 
whether  the  whole  income  of  the  property  which  ^ill  remain  liable  to  state 
taxation,  if  the  principle  contended  for  is  admitted  and  lipplied  in  its  fullest 
extent,  may  not  ultimately  be  found  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  state 
governments." 

5  18  Wall.  5;  21  L.  ed.  787. 

e  173  U.  S.  664;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  537;  43  L.  ed.  860. 
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ton  but  for  the  distinction  between  the  national  banks  as,  in  them- 
selves, governmental  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  railroads  which  are  primarily  private  entei^rises,  but  per- 
forming inter  alia   federal  services.     In   Davis   v,  Bank^   the 
court    had    said :      "  ^National    Banks    are    instrumentalities    of 
the  Federal  Grovernment,  created  for  a  public  purpose,  and  as 
such    necessarily    subject    to    the    permanent    authority   of    the 
United  States.       It  follows  that  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  define 
their  duties,  or  control  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  is  absolutely 
void,  whenever  such  attempted  exercise  of  authority  expressly 
conflicts  with  the  laws  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  either  frustrates 
the  purpose  of  the  national  legislation  or  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  these  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  discharge  the 
duties  for  the  performance  of  which  they  were  created."     *'It 
follows,  then,  necessarily  from  these  conclusions,"  the  court  say  in 
the  Owensboro  case,  '*  that. the  respective  States  would  be  wholly 
wthout  power  to  levy  any  tax,  either  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
national  banks,  their  property,  assets  or  franchises,  were  it  not  for 
the  permissive  legislation  of  Congress." 

In  Xational  Bank  v.  Commonwealth^  the  Supreme 
Court  again  resisted  a  claim  attempted  to  be  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  doctrine  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, that  the  banks  as  governmental  agencies  are  wholly  exempt 
from  the  control  of  state  law  even  with  reference  to  matters  un- 
connected with  the  services  performed  by  them  as  federal  agencies. 
The  court  declared :  '^  It  certainly  cannot  be  maintained  that 
banks  or  other  corporations  or  instrumentalities  of  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  wholly  withd^a^vn  from  the  operation  of  state  legis- 
lation. The  most  important  agents  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  its  officers,  but  no  one  will  contend  that  when  a  man  becomes 
an  officer  of  the  government  he  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
tlio  State.  The  principle  we  are  discussing  has  its  limitation,  a 
limitation  gi'owing  out  of  the  necessity  on  which  the  principle 
itself  is  founded.    The  limitation  is,  that  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 

7  101  U.  S.  275;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  502;  40  L.  ed.  700. 
«9  Wall.  353;   19  L.  ed.  701. 
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eral  Government  are  only  exempted  from  state  legislation,  so  far 
as  the  legislation  may  interfere  with  or  impair  their  efficiency  in 
performing  the  functions  by  which  they  are  designed  to  serve  that 
government.  Any  other  rule  would  controvert  a  principle  founded 
alone  in  the  necessity  of  securing  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  means  of  exercising  its  legitimate  powers,  into  an  un- 
authorized and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
The  salary  of  a  federal  officer  may  not  be  taxed ;  he  may  be  ex- 
empted from  any  personal  services  which  will  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  because  those  exemptions  are 
essential  to  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties.  But  he  is  subject 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  State  which  aflfect  his  family,  or  social  rela- 
tions,  or  his  property,  and  he  is  liable  to  punishment  for  crime, 
though  that  punishment  be  imprisonment  or  death.  So  of  the 
[federal]  banks.  They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
are  governed  in  their  daily  course  of  business  far  more  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  than  of  the  Xation.  All  their  contracts  are 
governed  and  construed  by  state  laws.  Their  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  property,  their  right  to  collect  their  debts,  and  their 
liability  to  be  sued  for  debts,  are  all  based  on  state  law.  It  is  only 
when  the  State  incapacitates  the  bank  from  discharging  their 
duties  to  the  government  that  it  becomes  unconstitutional." 

§  47.  State  Taxation  of  Federal  Franchises. 

A  franchise  to  be  or  to  act  as  a  corporation  granted  by  a  State, 
may  be  taxed  by  a  State  as  a  piece  of  intangible  property.  But 
franchises  or  other  rights  derived  from  the  Federal  Government 
may  not  be  taxed  by  the  States  nor  any  hindrances  placed  by  th 
States  upon  their  exercise.  In  California  v.  Central  Pacific  R.  Co.® 
one  of  a  series  of  cases  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Railroads,  the 
court  say:  "  These  franchises  were  granted  to  the  companv  for 
national  purposes  and  to  subserve  national  ends.  It  seems  very 
clear  that  the  State  of  California  can  neither  take  them  away,  nor 
destroy,  nor  abridge  them,  nor  cripple  them  by  onerous  burdens. 
.     .     •     Can  it  tax  them  ?    It  may  undoubtedly  tax  outside  visible 

•  127  U.  S.  1 ;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1073 ;  32^  L.  ed.  150. 
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proi)erty  of  the  company  situated  within  the  State.  That  id  a 
different  thing.  J]ut  may  it  tux  franchisee  which  are  the  grant  of 
the  United  States^    In  our  judgment,  it  cannot." 

§  48.  State  Taxation  of  Patent  Rights. 

In  conformity  with  the  forciroing  doctrine  it  has  been  held  that 
while  the  States  may  tax  the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cojjyrighted  or  patente<I  articles,  as  well  as  the  tangible  proi^erty 
emlxKlieii  in  these  articles,  they  may  not  exact  a  fee  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  these  federally  granted 
rights,  nor  can  they  tax  the  intangible  rights  themselves  as 
property.*^ 

In  Patterson  v.  Kentuckv^  the  court  held  that  a  state  statute 
regulating  the  insnettion  and  gauging  of  oils  was  a  mere  police 
regulation  ami  did  not  violate  a  j^atent  right  imder  which  a  certain 
oil  was  maiiut'aotured.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in  Web- 
ber V.  Virginia^-  In  Allen  v.  lliley^^  was  held  valid  a  state  law 
which  re(iuired  one  selling  a  patent  right  in  any  county  in  the 
Stat<\  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  county  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  letters  patent,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters  patent,  and  that  any  written  obligation  given  for  the 
purcha>4e  price  of  a  patent  right  should  contain  the  words  '*  given 
for  a  patent  right."  These,  it  was  held,  were  proper  police  require- 
ments. The  court  say:  "  We  think  the  State  has  the  power  (cer- 
tainly until  Congress  legislates  upon  the  subject)  with  regard  to 
the  provision  which  shall  accompany  the  sale  or  assignment  of 
rights  arising  under  a  patent,  to  make  reasonable  regulations  con- 
cerning the  subject,  calculated  to  protect  its  citizens  from  fraud. 

10  Crown  Cork  and  St»al  Co.  v.  iNraryland  (87  Md.  SS7)  ;  People  v.  AsBesion 
(156  X.  Y.  417)  ;  People  v.  Roberts  ( 150  X.  Y.  70).  In  these  case^  it  is  heM 
that  if  the  tax  is  upon  the  corporate  property,  or  even  upon  the  shares  of 
stock  evidencing  tliat  property,  the  value  of  tlie  patent  rights  must  he  deducted. 
If,  however,  the  tax  l)e  upon  the  shares  of  stock  to  the  holders,  or  is  upon  the 
franchise  of  the  corporation,  the  fact  that  patent  rights  are  included  withia 
the  assets  of  the  company  is  not  material.     C/.  Judson,  TnTafton,  |  88. 

1197  U.  S.  501;  24  L.  ed.  1115. 

M103  U.  S.  334;  26  L.  ed.  565. 

18  203  U.  S.  347;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  05;  51  L.  ed.  216. 
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.  .  .  The  act  must  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  well-known  evil, 
and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  fraud  and  imposition  in  regard 
to  the  sales  of  rights  under  patents.  Possibly  Congress  might  en- 
act a  statute  which  would  take  away  from  the  States  any  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  done  so."  ** 

Of  course  no  State  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  or  other 
powers,  in  any  way  discriminate  against  jmtented  articles.^* 

§  48.  State  Taxation  of  Federally  Licensed  Occupations. 

Where,  by  federal  license,  an  occupation  has  been  authorized 
by  the  United  States,  enjoyment  and  employment  of  the  license 
may  not  be  restrained  by  a  State.  Thus  in  Moran  v.  Xew  Orleans^® 
was  held  void  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  imposing  a 
license  tax  on  certain  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and 
duly  enrolled  and  licensed  under  act  of  Congress.  The  court  say : 
**  The  sole  occupation  sought  to  be  subjected  to  the  tax  is  that  of 
using  and  enjoying  the  license  of  the  United  States  to  employ  these 
particular  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade;  and  the  State  thus  seeks 
to  burden  with  an  exaction,  fixed  at  its  o^vn  pleasure,  the  very 
right  to  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  entitled  under  and  which 
he  derives  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Louisiana  statute  declares  expressly  that  if  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  pay  the  license  tax  imposed  upon  him,  for  using  his 
boat  in  this  way,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  act  under  and  avail 
himself  of  the  license  granted  by  the  United  States,  but  may  be 
enjoined  from  so  doing  by  judicial  process.  The  conflict  between 
the  two  authorities  is  direct  and  express.  ...  In  such  an 
opposition,  the  only  question  is  which  is  the  superior  authority; 
and  reduced  to  that  it  furtiishes  its  own  answer." 

In  Harman  v.  Chicago^'  this  doctrine  is  approved  and  again 
applied. 

Injustices  White  and  Day  dissented. 

nOzan  Lumber  Co.  v.  Union  Co.  Nat.  Bank  (145  Fed.  344). 

i«  112  U.  S.  69;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  38;  28  L.  ed.  653. 

n  147  U.  S.  396;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  306;  37  L.  ed.  216. 
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§  60.  State  Taxation  of  Federal  Salaries. 

That  the  salury  or  other  emoluments  of  office  of  federal  officials 
may  not  be  taxed  by  the  States  has  not  been  questioned  ainoe  the 
doctrine  was  first  declared  in  Dobbins  v.  CommissionerB.^  "  The 
powers  of  the  National  Govermnent,"  the  court  say,  "  can  only  be 
executed  by  officers  whose  services  must  be  compensated  by  Con- 
gress. The  allowance  is  in  its  discretion.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  compensation  given  by  law  is  no  more  than  the  services 
are  worth,  and  only  such  in  amount  as  will  secure  from  the 
officer  the  diligent  performance  of  his  duties.  .  .  .  The 
compensation  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  is  fixed  by  a  law 
made  by  C  oiigress.    It  is  in  its  exclusive  discretion  to  determine 

what  shall  be  given Does  not  a  tax,  then,  by  a  State 

upon  the  office,  diminishing  the  recompense,  conflict  with  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  secures  it  to  the  officer  in  its  entire- 
ness  ?    It  certainly  has  such  an  effect"  ^* 

§  61.  State  Taxation  of  Federal  Property. 

The  i)rincii)Ie  that  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  is 
not  taxable  by  the  States  in  which  it  is  situated  did  not  receive 
final  judicial  affirmation  until  1885  in  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennes- 
see."^' Prior  to  this  decision  it  had  quite  generally  been  taken  for 
granted  tliat  federal  pr(>i>erty  was  thus  exempt  from  state  taxation, 
but  in  a  numlx^r  of  cases  ("'ongress  would  seem  to  have  implied  that 
it  was  not  confident  upon  this  point  since  it  incorporated  into  en- 
abling acts  for  the  admission  of  territories  into  the  Union  as  States, 
the  requirement  that  after  admission  the  property  of  the  United 

IS  16  Pet.  435:  10  L.  ed.  1022. 

19  It  18  probable  that  an  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  tax  upon  salaries  of  the 
president  and  federal  judges  would  be  held  void  as  in  Tiolatlon  of  the  eon- 
stitutional  provision  that  the  compensation  of  these  officials  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  they  are  elected  or  appointed.  See 
Sen.  Mis.  Doc.,  No.  214,  53rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 

In  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Texas  (105  U.  S.  460;  26  L.  ed.  1067)  the  eoort 
held  that  a  state  tax  upon  telegraph  messages  could  not  be  collected  npMl 
messages  sent  by  officers  of  the  United  States  on  public  busineeB. 

20  117  U.  S.  151;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  670;  20  L.  ed.  845, 
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States  should  be  exempt  from  state  taxation.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  in  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee  was,  of  course,  to  hold 
that  these  provisions  were  declaratory  merely,  and,  therefore, 
superfluous.  The  fact  that  the  lands  concerned  in  this  Tennessee 
case  were  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  sales  for  direct 
taxes  levied  by  act  of  Congress  and  not  expressly  ceded  by  the 
States,  was  held  immaterial. 

In  Wisconsin  C.  R.  Co.  v.  Price  County^*  the  doctrine  of  Van 
Brocklin  v.  Tennessee  reappeared  and  was  broadened  so  as  to  in- 
clude taxation  not  only  by  the  State  but  by  any  of  its  administra- 
tive subdivisions." 

§  62.  State  Taxation  of  Federal  Securities. 

United  States  securities,  it  has  been  held,  may  not  be  taxed 
by  the  States  for  the  reason  that  to  admit  this  power  would  give 
to  the  State  the  authority  to  impair  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Xational  Government  This  was  early  decided  in  Weston  v. 
Charleston.^  "  The  tax  on  government  stock,"  said  M-arshall, 
who  rendered  the  opinion  in  the  case,  "  is  thought  by  this  court  to 
be  a  tax  on  the  contract,  a  tax  on  the  power  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution." 

Distinguishing  such  a  state  tax  from  one  on  land  after  it  has 
been  sold  bv  the  Federal  Government  —  a  tax  which  it  was  con- 
ceded  the  States  might  lay  —  Marshall  said :     "  The  lands  pur- 

a  133  U.  S.  496;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rop.  341:  33  L.  ed.  687. 

22«It  18  familiar  law  that  a  State  has  no  power  to  tax  property  of  the 
United  States  within  its  limits.  This  exemption  of  their  property  from  state 
taxation  —  and  hy  state  taxation  we  moan  any  taxation  hy  authority  of  the 
State,  whether  it  he  strictly  for  state  purposes  or  for  more  local  and  special 
ohjects  —  is  founded  upon  that  principle  which  inheres  in  every  independent 
goTcmment,  that  it  must  he  free  from  any  such  interference  of  another  govern- 
ment as  may  tend  to  destroy  its  powers  or  impair  thoir  efficiency." 

As  to  the  inability  of  the  States  to  tax  lands  allotted  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  under  the  act  of  1881,  the  improvements  on  thom  and  the  cattle  or 
other  property  furnished  the  allottees,  see  chapter  XX  of  this  work,  and 
especially  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  Reckert  (188  U.  S.  432;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  478; 
47  L.  ed.  532). 

»2  Pet.  449;  7  L.  ed.  481. 
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chased  become  a  part  of  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country  with 
110  implied  exemption  from  common  burdens.  All  lands  are  de- 
rived from  the  general  or  particular  government  and  all  lands 

are  subject  to  taxation.      rflTujg_gnlJ  a^'p  in  th^  gomiiiif^p,  ^f  innppy 

borrowed  and  repaid.  Its  liability  to  taxation  in  any  form  it  may 
then  assume  is  not  questioned.  The  connection  between  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender  is  dissolved.  It  is  no  burden  on  loans,  and 
it  is  no  impediment  to  the  power  of  borrowing  that  the  money, 
when  repaid,  loses  its  exemption  from  taxation.  But  a  tax  upon 
debts  due  from  the  government,  stands,  we  think,  on  very  different 
principles  from  a  tax  on  lauds  which  the  government  has  sold." 

In  Banks  v.  The  Mayor^  the  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  bonds  of  the  government  issued  for  loans  of  money  and 
certificates  of  indebteiiness  given  in  payment  for  supplies  pm- 
chased,  and  to  hold  the  latter  subject  to  taxation  by  the  States, 
was  defeated  by  the  court.  So  also  in  Bank  v.  Supervisors'* 
United  States  notes  issued  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1863  were 
held  exempt  from  state  taxation. 

In  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Commissioners^^  stock  of  the  United 
States  constituting  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  a 
state  bank  was  held  not  subject  to  state  taxation,  the  fact  that  the 
tax  was  on  the  aggregate  of  the  taxpayer's  property  and  not  upon 
the  stock  by  name  being  held  immaterial.  So  also  in  the  Bank 
Tax  Case*^  a  state  tax  on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  paid  in,  and  surplus,  of  a  state  bank  was  held  to  be 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  institution  and,  therefore,  invalid,  in 
so  far  as  that  property  consisted  of  stocks  of  the  United  States. 

In  Home  Savings  Bank  v.  Des  Moines^  it  was  held  that  a  state 
statute  directing  that  shares  of  stock  of  state  banks  should  be 
assessed  to  such  banks,  and  not  to  individual  shareholders,  operated 
as  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  bank  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 

24  7  WaU.  16;  ID  L.  ed.  57. 
»7  Wall.  26;  19  L.  ed.  60. 
2«2  Black,  620;  17  L.  ed.  451. 

27  2  Wall.  200;  17  L.  ed.  703. 

28  205  U.  S.  503;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  571;  61  L.  ed.  901. 
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guch  property  represented   federal   securities,   violated  the  im- 
munity of  such  securities  from  state  taxation.^* 

win  its  opinion  the  court  say:  "We  must  inquire  whether  the  law  really 
imposes  a  tax  upon  the  shares  of  stock  as  the  property  of  their  owners,  or 
merely  adopts  the  vulue  of  tiiose  shares  as  the  measure  of  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  by  that  standard  taxes  that  property  itself. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  of  vital  importance,  because  there  may  be  a  tax 
upon  the  shares  of  a  corporation,  which  are  property  distinct  from  that  owned 
by  the  cori>oration,  and  with  a  different  owner,  without  an  allowance  of  the 
exc^mption  due  to  the  property  of  the  corporation  itself,  while,  if  the  tax  is 
upon  the  corporation's  property,  all  exemptions  due  it  must  be  allowed." 

After  reviewing  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Commissioners  (2  Black.  620;  17 
L.  ed.  451)  and  Bank  Tax  Case  (2  Wall.  200;  17  L.  ed.  703)  the  opinion  con- 
tinues: "The  case  at  bar  cannot  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  these 
cases.  In  the  first  case  the  tax  was  on  the  capital  stock  at  its  actual  value; 
in  the  second  case  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  surplus  earn- 
ings; and,  in  the  case  at  bar,  on  the  shares  of  the  stock,  taking  into  account 
the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  earnings.  It  would  be  dilTicult  for  the 
most  ingenious  mind  and  tlie  nH)st  accomplished  pen  to  ?tate  any  distinction 
between  these  tlirce  laws,  except  by  tlie  manner  by  which  they  all  sought  the 
same  end, —  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  the  bank.  The  slight  concealment 
aflforded  by  the  omission  of  the  property  eo  nomine  is  not  sufficient  to  disguise 
the  fact  that,  in  effect,  it  is  the  property  wliich  is  taxed.  If,  included  in  that 
property  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  some  which  is  entitled  by  federal  right 
to  an  immunity,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  see  that  the  inununity  is 
respected." 

Of  <he  line  of  cases  affirming  the  doctrine  of  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors  (3  Wall. 
573;  18  L.  ed.  220),  the  opinion  declares:  "There  is  nothing  in  them  which 
justifies  the  tax  under  consideration  here,  levied,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the 
corporate  property.  Without  further  review  of  the  authorities  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  distinction  established  in  the  Van  Allen  case  has  always  been 
observed  by  this  court,  and  that,  although  taxes  by  states  have  been  permitted 
which  might  indirectly  affect  United  States  securities,  they  have  never  been 
permitted  in  any  case  except  where  the  taxation  has  been  levied  upon  property 
which  is  entirely  distinct  and  independent  from  these  securities.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever,  as  in  these  cases,  the  tax  has  been  upon  the  property  of  the 
corporation  so  far  as  that  property  has  consisted  of  such  securities,  it  has 
been  held  void.  ...  It  is  said  that  where  a  tax  is  levied  upon  a  corporation, 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  shares  in  it,  it  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  to  a  tax 
(clearly  valid)  upon  the  shareholders  in  respect  of  their  shares,  because,  l>eing 
paid  by  the  bank,  the  burden  falls  eventually  upon  the  shareholders  in  pro- 
portion to  their  holdings.  It  was  upon  this  view  that  the  lower  court  rested 
its  opinion.  But  the  two  kinds  of  taxes  are  not  equivalent  in  law.  because  the 
State  has  the  power  to  levy  one,  and  lias  not  the  power  to  levy  the  other. 
The  question  here  is  one  of  power,  and  not  of  economics.  If  the  State  has  not 
the  power  to  levy  this  tax,  we  will  not  inquire  whether  another  tax,  which  it 
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Where,  however,  the  state  tax  may  properly  be  held  to  be  a 
franchise  tax  n])on  the  state  institution,  it  has  been  held  valid 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  United  States  stocks  constitute  a 
l)art  of  the  assets  of  the  institution.  "  Nothing  is  more  certain 
in  legal  distnission/'  the  court  say  in  Society  for  Savings  v. 
Coite,'*^  '*  that  the  privileges  and  franchises  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion, all  trades  and  av(x»ations  by  which  the  citizens  acquire 
a  livelihood,  may  be  taxe<l  by  a  State  for  the  support  of 
the  state  government.  Authority  to  that  effect  resides  in 
the  State  wholly  independent  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  is 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  or  individual 
has  or  luus  not  made  investment  in  federal  securities."  *^  So  also 
in  Home  Insurance  Co.  v.  Xew  York^  it  was  held  that  a  state 
statute  imjiosing  a  tax  upon  the  *^  corporate  franchise  or  business  " 
of  a  company,  and  making  reference  to  its  capital  stock  and  divi- 
dends only  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
was  not  invalid  as  levying  a  tax  on  the  capital  stock  or  property 
of  the  company,  but  upon  its  corporate  franchise,  and,  therefore, 
not  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  imposed  a  tax  on  United  States 
se<c»urities  constituting  a  portion  of  the  investments  of  the  com- 
pany. A  tax  levie<l  upon  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  it  has  been  uniformly  held  is  not  equivalent  to  a  tax  upon*^!.- 
of  the  company,  but  upon  its  corporate  franchise,  and,  therefore,  ^ 
it  has  been  consistently  held  that  the  States  may  tax  the  shares 
of  a  national  bank  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  or,  similarly, 
the  stock  of  eoriX)rations  whose  investments  consist  wholly  or  in 
part  of  federal  securities.^ 

rciglit  lawfully  impose,  would  have  the  same  uUimate  incidence.  Precisely  the 
same  argument  was  made  and  rejected  in  Owensboro  Xat.  Bank  ▼.  Owena- 
boro." 

30  6  WaU,  fill;   18  L.  ed.  907. 

81  Citing  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  U.  S.   (0  Wh.  738;  6  L.  ed.  204), 

83  134  U.  S.  .-)04;   10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  .'503:  33  L.  ed.  1025. 

38  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors  (3  Wall.  ri73:  18  L.  ed.  22») ;  ProTident  Institu- 
tion V.  Mnssaclnisotts  (C  Wall.  Oil:  IS  L.  ed.  007);  Palmer  ▼.  HcMahon 
(133  U.  S.  OGO;   10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  324:  33  L.  ed.  772.) 
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§  53.  Income  from  Federal  Securities  Exempt  from  State  Taxa-  i 
tion. 

Incomes  derived  from  interest  on  federal  securities,  are  exempt 
from  state  taxation/^  This  was  held  with  reference  to  the  exemp 
tion  from  federal  taxation  of  incomes  derived  from  state  securi- 
ties, and  the  same  reasoning  would  of  course  exclude  from  state 
taxation  incomes  derived  from  federal  securities,^ 

§  54.  State  Taxation  of  Circulating  Notes  of  National  Banks. 

Congress,  by  an  act  approved  August  13, 1894,  has  provided  that 
"  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations  and  United 
States  legal  tender  notes,  and  otBbi  notes  and  certificates  of  the 
United  States,  payable  on  demand,  and  circulating  or  intended 
to  circulate,  as  currency  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  [state]  taxa- 
tion as  money  on  hand  or  on  deposit,"  In  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  v.  San  Francisco^**  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  ^'  declaring  that 
"  all  stocks,  bonds,  treasury  notes,  and  other  obligations  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  state  or 
municipal  or  local  authority,''  certain  United  States  treasuX^ 
checks  for  interest  accrued  upon  registered  bonds  of  the  UiixitfU 
States,  where  intended  for  immediate  payment  of  interest,  might 
be  taxed  by  a  State  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  "  Had  the  govern- 
ment [of  the  United  States],"  said  the  court,  "  in  the  absence  of 
money  for  the  immediate  payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds, 
issued  new  obligations  for  the  payment  of  this  interest  at  a  future 
day,  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  these  were  not  taxable,  as  the 
taxation  of  such  notes  would,  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  impair 
their  value  and  negotiability  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  .  .  . 
But  where  the  checks  are  issued  payable  immediately,  they  merely 
stand   in   the  place  of  coin,  which  may  be  immediately  drawn 

MBank  of  Kentucky  v.  Com.   (4  Bush,  48). 

86  Pollock  V.  Farmers'  T^an  and  Trust  Co.  (157  U.  S.  429;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
673;  39  L.  ed.  759). 

Mooo  U.  S.  310;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  265;  60  L.  ed.  496. 
37  Ucv.  Stat.,  $  3701. 
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thereon.  .  .  .  While  tlie  checka  are  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  the  letter  of  Sec.  S701,  they  are  not  within 
its  spirit,  and  are  proper  subjects  of  taxation^" 

§  55.  State  Taxation  of  Bequests  to  the  United  States. 

lkH][uest3  to  the  United  States  may  be  subjected  to  state  in- 
heritance taxes,  such  taxes,  the  courts,  beth  state  and  federal, 
holding  to  be  not  upon  the  proj)erty  bequeathed,  but  upon  its 
transmission  by  will  or  by  descent.  *^  The  legacy  becomes  the 
property  of  the  United  States  only  after  it  has  sufiPered  a  diminu- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  it  is  only  upon  this  condition 
that  the  stato  legislature  assents  to  a  bequest  of  it.'' " 

Further,  in  Plumber  v.  Coler^^  it  was  held  that  the  state  in- 
heritanc(»  tax  might  be  collwteil  upon  a  bequest  consisting  of 
Uniteu  .States  bonds  issued  under  an  act  of  Congress  specifically 
declaring  them  to  be  exempt  from  stato  taxation  in  any  form. 
After  'Ml  exhaustive  review  of  authorities  the  court  say:  "We 
think  tlio  C(^ncliLsion  fairly  to  be  d^a^vn  from  the  federal  cases  is 
that  the  right  to  take  prL>])erty  by  will  or  by  descent  is  derived 
from  and  regulatc»<l  by  nninieipal  law;  that,  in  assessing  a  tax 
"upun  such  right  or  ]>rivilege,  the  State  may  lawfully  measure  or 
fix  the  amount  of  the  tax  by  referring  to  the  value  of  the  property 
passing,  and  that  the  incidential  fact  that  such  property  is  c<Mn- 
posed,  in  whole  or  in  jiart,  of  federal  securities,  does  not  invali- 
date the  tax  or  tlie  law  under  which  it  is  imposed."  In  Murdock 
V.  Ward*^  it  was  held  that  a  similar  bequest  of  federal  securities 
was  not  exempt  from  the  inheritance  tax  imposed  by  the  War 
Eevenue  act  of  Congress  of  1S98. 

§  56.  State  Taxation  of  National  Banks. 

By  aet  of  June  3,  1804,  certain  powers  of  taxation  with  refer- 
ence to  national  banks  were  given  by  Congress  to  the  States.  This 
permission  now  constituting  Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

w  rnited  States  v.  Perkins  (163  U.  S.  025;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1073;  41  L.  ed. 

2S7). 

89  178  r.  S.  115  ;  20  Snp.  Ct.  Kep.  829:  44  L.  ed.  998. 
40  178  U.  S.  139;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  775;  44  L.  ed.  1009. 
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is  as  follows :  "  ]Srothing  herein  shall  prevent  all  the  shares  in 
any  association  from  being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  owner  or  holder  of  such  shares,  in  assessing 
taxes  imposed  by  authority  of  the  State  in  which  the  association 
is  located;  but  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  determine  and 
direct  the  manner  and  place  of  taxing  all  shares  of  national  bank- 
ing associations  located  within  the  State,  subject  to  only  the  two 
restrictions,  that  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than 
is  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual 
citizens  of  such  State,  and  that  the  shares  of  any  national  banking 
association  owned  by  nonresidents  of  any  -State,  shall  be  taxed  in 
the  city  or  town  where  the  bank  is  located,  and  not  elsewhere. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  real  property  of 
associations  from  either  state,  county,  or  municipal  taxes  to  the 
same  extent,  according  to  its  v<alue,  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed/' 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out  this  permission  measures  the 
entire  extent  of  the  State's  power  of  taxation  with  reference  to 
the  national  banks.  This  federal  act  has  been  construed  to  oper- 
ate not  as  a  grant  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  a  power 
not  previously  possessed,  but  as  the  removal  by  Congress  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  a  power  inherent  in 
them.  In  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors*^  the  court  say :  "  It 
is  said  tliat  Congress  possesses  no  power  to  confer  upon 
a  State  authority  to  be  exercised  which  has  been  ex- 
clusively delegated  to  that  lx)dy  by  the  Constitution  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  cannot  confer  upon  the  State  the  sovereign  right 
of  taxation ;  nor  is  the  State  competent  to  receive  a  grant  of  any 
such  power  from  Congress.  We  agree  to  this.  But  as  it  respects 
a  subject-matter  over  which  Congress  and  the  States  may  exercise 
a  concurrent  power,  but  from  the  exercise  of  which  Congress,  by 
reason  of  its  paramount  authority,  may  exclude  the  States,  there 
is  no  doubt  Congress  may  withhold  the  exercise  of  that  authority 
and  leave  the  States  free  to  act  •  .  .  The  power  of  taxation 
uiKler  the  Constitution  as  a  general  rule,  and  as  has  been  repeat- 

«  3  Wall.  573;  18  L.  ed.  229. 
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edly  recognized  in  adjudged  cases  in  this  court,  is  a  concurrent 
power.  The  qualifications  of  the  rule  are  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  from  the  taxation  of  the  means  and  instruments  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government."  *^ 

In  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors,*^  as  previously  stated,  the  court  held 
that  the  congressional  pennission  to  the  States  to  tax  the  shares 
of  national  banks  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  was  not  de- 
feated by  the  fact  that  such  banks  have  their  capital  wholly  or  in 
part  invested  in  federal  securities. 

The  power  of  the  States  under  Section  5219  to  tax  property 
and  the  shares  of  stock  of  national  banks  of  their  holders,  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  authority  to  levy  a  tax  that  will  in  any  wise 
operate  as  a  tax  on  the  franchise  of  the  banks,  that  is,  their  right 
to  be  and  to  do  business  within  the  State. 

In  Owensboro  National  Bank  v.  Owensboro**  the  only  question 
held  by  the  court  to  be  open  to  argument  was  as  to  whether  in  fact 
the  State  tax  involved  operated  as  a  tax  on  the  franchise  of  the 
bank.  That  it  would  l>c  void  if  it  did  so  operate  the  court  held  not 
open  to  doubt.  In  this  case,  the  tax,  while  not  a  tax  on  the  fran- 
chise in  a  technical  sense,  ^vas  held  to  be  not  upon  the  shares  of 
stock  in  the  names  of  the  shareholders,  but  upon  all  the  intangible 
property  of  the  bank  and,  therefore,  void. 

§  57.  Federal  Taxation  of  State  Agencies. 

Correlative  to  the  implied  limitation  upon  the  States  with 
spect  to  interference  with  federal  agencies  of  government,  is  th< 
implied  obligation  upon  the  Federal  Government  not  to  interfer 
with  the  operation  of  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  Stat 
This  limitation  upon  the  Federal  Government  is  not,  however, 
strictly  construed  as  that  laid  upon  the  States.    Here,  as  in  eve 
other  case,  where  a  conflict  arises  between  the  exercise  of  fcder 


«  Compare  In  re  Rahrer   (140  U.  S.  645;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  865;  35  L. 
572)  in  which  was  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to  permit  a  State  to  exte- 
pclicc  jurisdiction  over  imported  liquors  upon  their  arrival  within  the  Sta- 

«3  WaU.  573;  18  L.  ed.  229. 

44  173  U.  S.  GC4;   10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  537;  43  L.  ed.  85^ 
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powers,  and  of  state  powers,  the  State  must  yield,  although,  except 
for  this  opposition,  it  would  be  within  its  constitutional  rights. 
Thus  franchises  granted  to  interstate  railway  companies  by  the 
United  States  are  not  taxable  by  the  States.**^  But  in  Veazie  Bank 
V.  Fenno^  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  to  control  the  currency,  was  permitted  to  tax  out  of 
existence  the  issue  of  state  banks,  although  it  was  not  denied  that 
the  States  had  the  constitutional  power  to  charter  such  banks.*^ 

In  this  Veazie  Bank  case  it  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  State 
that  the  federal  tax  in  question  was,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  a  fran- 
chise granted  by  the  State,  and  as  such  unconstitutional.  The 
court  held  that,  in  fact,  the  tax  was  not  upon  the  franchise  of  the 
bank,  but  declared,  obiter.  "  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not 
be  such  a  tax.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  such  as  the  right  to  pass  laws,  to  give  effect  to  laws  through 
executive  action,  to  administer  justice  through  the  courts,  and  to 
employ  all  necessary  agencies  for  legitimate  purposes  of  state 
government,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  franchises  granted  by  a 
State  are  necessarily  exempt  from  taxation;  for  franchises  are 
property,  often  very  valuable  and  productive  property,  and  when 
not  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  some  reserved 
power  of  a  State,  seems  to  be  as  properly  objects  of  taxation  as 
any  other  property." 

Similarly  in  Ex  parte  Rapier*^  it  was  held  that  the  fact  that  a 
lottery  company  was  chartered  by  a  State  did  not  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  excluding  its  tickets  from  the  mails. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not,  however,  permitted  this  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  authorize  the 
Jfational  Government,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  interfere  with 
the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  rights,  except  in 
as  far  as  such  interference  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  a  fed- 

45  Calif  V.  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  (127  U.  S.  1;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1073;  32  L.  ed. 
150). 

«  8  Wall.  633 ;  19  L.  cd.  482. 

47  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky  (11  Pet.  257;  9  L.  ed.  709). 

4«143  U.  S.  110;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  374;  36  L.  ed.  93. 
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eral  jjower.     In  Lano  County  v.  Oregon*®  it  was  held  that  the 
Fwleral  Goveniiuent  \va.s  without  the  i)ower  to  compel  the  States 
to  receive  in  pavnient  of  their  taxes  paper  currency  that  had  been 
declared  lcy:al  tender  by  the  Federal  Government.     In  ltd  opinion 
the  00111I  .-ray :       *•  The  people  of  the  Unital  States  oon^itute 
one  nation,  under  one  gov(»rnment,  and  this  government  within 
the  si'0])v  of  the  ])(»w«rj3  with  which  it  is  invested,   is  supreme. 
On  the  orher  Iwnd  the  |XH>j)le  of  each  St»te  compose  a  State, 
liavinc:  its  own  covernnient,  and  en<iowed  with  all  the  functions 
<-ssential  to  sejjarate  and  independent  existence.     The  States  dis- 
united niidit  continue  to  exi-^t.     AVithout  the  States  in  union 
there   could   be  no   sucli   politieal   bo<ly   as   the   United   States. 
•     .    .     Xow,  to  the  existence  of  tlic  States,  themselves,  necessarv 
to  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  taxation  is  in- 
dispensable.     It    13   an   essential    function   of   the   government 
.     .     •     In  respect,  however,  to  property,  business  and  persons, 
within   tlicir  respective  limits  their  power  of  taxation  remained 
an<l  remains  entire.     It  is,  indeed,  a  concurrent  power,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  tax  on  the  same  sulgect  by  both  governments,  the  claim 
of  liie  United  States,  as  the  supreme  authority,  must  be  preferred; 
i)nt,  wilii  this  (jualilioution  it  is  absolute.    The  extent  to  which  it 
5-luiil  be  exereir-ovl,  the  subjects  upon  which  it  shall  be  exercised, 
aud  the  mode  in  wiiich  it  shall  be  exercised,  are  equally  within 
tlie  diserciion  of  the  li-i'-islatures  to  which  the  States  commit  the 
cxrM'trise  ol'  the  ])o\ver.     That  discretion  is  restrained  only  by  the 
will  Iff  the  j)eople  expressed  in  the  state  Constitutions  or  through 
i'lfciions,  an<l  bv  the  condition  that  it  must  not  be  so  used  as  to 
burden  or  end)arrass  the  0[)erations  of  the  National  Government 
There  is  notainir  in  the  ('onstitution  which  contemplates  or  au- 
thorizes any  dinrt  abri<lgement  of  this  power  by  national  legisla- 
tion.    To  the  extent  just  indicated  it  is  as  complete  in  the  Stite 
as  the  like  power,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  is  com- 
plete in  Con^i^ress.     If,  therefore,  the  condition  of  any  State,  in 
the  judgment  of  its  legislature,  requires  the  collection  of  taxes  \tx 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  delivery  to  the  proper  officers  ot    ^ 


«7  Wall.  71;  19  L.  ed.  101. 
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certain  proportion  of  products,  or  in  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  in 
gold  and  silver  coin,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  principle  the 
National  Legislature  can  interfere  with  the  exercise,  to  that  end, 
of  this  power,  original  in  the  States,  and  never  as  yet  surrendered. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is,  certainly,  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend,  by  the  general  terms  of  the  Currency  Act, 
to  restrain  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
Statutes  of  Oregon." 

In  the  case  of  Collector  v.  Day^  it  held  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  levy  an  income  tax  upon  the  salaries  of  state 
officials.     In  that  case  the  court  said :     "  If  the  means  and  in- 
strumentalities employed  by  that  [the  General]   Government  to 
carry  into  operation  the  powers  granted  to  it,  are,  necessarily, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  States,  why   are  not  those  of   the   States   depending  upon 
their   reserved   powers,   for  like  reasons,   equally  exempt  from 
federal    taxation  ?       Their    unimpaired    existence    in    the    one 
case  is  as  essential  as  in  the  other.     It  is  admitted  that  there 
is  no  express  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  prohibits  the  Gen- 
eral Government  from  taxing  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  States,  nor  is  there  any  prohibiting  the  States  from  taxing  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  that  government.     In  both  cases 
the  exemption  rests  upon  necessary  implication,  and  is  upheld  by 
the  great  law  of  self-preservation, —  as  any  government,  whose 
means  employed  in  conducting  its  operations,  if  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  another  and  distinct  government,  can  only  exist  at  the 
mercy  of  that  government.     Of  what  avail  are  these  means  if 
another  power  may  tax  them  at  discretion  ? " 

Thus,  the  court  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  alleged  federal 
^ght  that  was  involved,  so  far  from  being  similar  to  that  sus- 
tained in  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  was  included  within  that  sphere 
^^  state  interest  which  the  court  in  that  case  expressly  declared 

^0  be  beyond  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 

— 

"*  ^1   Wall.  113;  20  L.  ed.  122. 
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§  58.  Federal  Taxation  of  Property  of  Municipalities. 

In  United  States  v.  B.  &  O.  Ry.^^  it  was  held  that  the  United 
States  could  not  collect  a  tax  on  money  due  a  municipality  of 
one  of  the  States,  the  court  saying:  **A  municipal  corporation 
like  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  a  representative  not  only  of  the 
State,  but  is  a  portion  of  its  governmental  power.  It  is  one  of 
its  creatures,  made  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  exercise  within  a 
limited  sphere  the  powers  of  the  State.  The  State  may  withdraw 
these  local  powers  of  government  at  pleasure,  and  may,  through 
its  legislature  or  other  appointed  channels,  govern  the  local  terri- 
tory as  it  governs  the  State  at  large.  It  may  enlarge  or  contract 
its  powers  or  destroy  its  existence.  As  a  portion  of  the  State  in 
the  exercise  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  State,  its 
revenues,  like  those  of  the  State,  are  not  subject  to  taxation."  *- 

In  Mercantile  Nat  Bank  v.  Xew  York^^  it  was  decided  that 
the  United  States  might  not  tax  bonds  issued  by  a  State  or  one 
of  its  municipal  bodies,  under  its  authority,  and  held  by  private 
corporations. 

In  the  Income  Tax  case"**  it  was  held  that  a  federal  tax  might 
not  be  levied  on  income  derived  from  municipal  bonds. 

In  Ambrosini  v.  United  States^*  the  court  held  that  bonds 
given  to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  state  laws  in  resi>ect 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  were  not  subject  to  fed- 
eral taxation. 

§  59.  South  Carolina  v.  United  States. 

An  interesting  case  of  recent  date  bearing  upon  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  interfere  with 

61  17  Wall.  322:  21  L.  od.  597. 

62  In  this  case  two  justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that,  conceding  that 
the  instnimonts  for  conducting  the  puhlic  affairs  of  the  municipality  are 
entitled  to  the  same  exemption  from  federal  taxation  as  those  of  the  State 
at  large,  it  did  not  follow  that  property  possessed  and  used  merely  in  a 
commercial  way  for  income  or  profits  was  thus  exempt. 

63  121  U.  S.  138;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  826;  30  L.  ed.  895. 

84  Pollock  V.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  (157  U.  S.  429;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Bepi 
073;  30  L.  ed.  759). 

65 187  U.  S.  1 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1;  47  L.  cd.  49. 
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state  governmental  operations  is  that  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina V.  United  States,^®  decided  in  1905.  In  this  case  was  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  levy  internal 
revenue  taxes  upon  intoxicating  liquors  sold  under  the  state  dis- 
pensary system  of  South  Carolina. 

By  several  statutes  the  State  had  assumed  the  direct  control  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its 
limits,   had   established   dispensaries,   and   appointed   dispensers 
therein.     The  dispensers  received  fixed  salaries,  and  had  there- 
fore no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sales,  the  entire  profits  there- 
from being  appropriated  by  the  State,  one-half  being  divided 
equally  between  the  municipality  and  the  county  in  which  the 
dispensaries  were  located,  and  the  other  half  paid  into  the  state 
treasury.     In  previous  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  held  that  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  was  not  inter- 
fered with,  was  within  the  legitimate  police  power  of  the  States, 
and,  indeed,  by  express  congressional  statute  the  States  had  been 
permitted  to  control  the  sale  of  imported  liquors  after  their  ar- 
rival within  the  States.    The  question  thus  was :  had  the  Federal 
Government  the  constitutional  power  to  exact  taxes  from  officials 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  perform- 
ing functions  which  the  State  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
intrust  to  them  ?    The  Supreme  Court  held  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  it  had.    With  reference  to  the  argument  that  was  made 
vy  South  Carolina  that  for  Congress  to  tax  the  agents  of  the  State 
<?harged  with  the  duty  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  was  to  inter- 
®^e  with  the  State's  legitimate  police  power,  the  court  said:  '^We 
5®  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  appreciate  the 
^^ciilties  which  it  presents,  but  let  us  see  to  what  it  leads.    Each 
^^e  ig  subject  only  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
^>   and  within  its  territory  is  otherwise  supreme.     Its  internal 
.^■"^^^   are  matters  of  its  own  discretion.     The  Constitution  pro- 
p.  f  ^  ttat '  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
.^,_^^^    a  republican  form  of  Gfovemment.'*^^    That  expresses  the 

'^^^-     IV,    §    4. 
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fuil  limit  of  national  control  over  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State. 
The  rights  of  South  Carolina  to  control  the  sale  of  liquor  bv  the 
dispensary  systoni  has  been  sustained.^  The  profits  from  the 
business  in  tlie  yoar  11)06^  as  appears  from  the  iindings  of  fact, 
were  over  a  half  a  million  dollars.  Mingling  the  thought  of  profit 
with  the  necessity  of  regidation  may  iuduco  the  State  to  take 
possession,  in  like  manner,  of  tobaeco,  oleomargarine,  and  all 
other  objects  of  internal  revenue  taxation.  If  one  State  finds  it 
thus  profitable,  other  States  may  follow,  and  the  whole  body  of 
internid  revenue  tax  be  thus  stricken  down." 

The  Supreme  Court  was  not  content  to  rest  its  judgment  upon 
a  promised  possibility  of  serious  interference  with  the  revenues 
of  the  National  Government  should  the  State  be  permitted,  by 
assuming  control  of  an  enter])rise,  to  withdraw  it  from  federal 
taxation.  Two  additional  reasons  were  given  why  the  tax  in 
question  should  be  held  valid.  In  the  first  place  the  court  note 
the  fact  that  the  tax  '"  is  not  imposed  on  any  property  belonging 
to  the  State,  but  is  a  charge  on  a  business  before  any  profits  are 
realized  there  from."  It  is  thug,  the  court  say,  similar  to  a  suc- 
cession tax  wliicli  has  been  construed  to  be  a  tax  levied  upon  and 
deducted  from  i)n)| jerry  before  the  person  to  whom  it  is  be- 
queathed obtains  a  title  thereto.  The  second  additional  reason 
given  by  the  Su])rome  Court  for  holding  constitutional  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  u])()n  the  South  Carolina  dispensaries  is  that  it 
is  not  a  tax  up«>n  tlie  means  of  instrumentalities  employed  by 
the  State  in  diseharire  of  its  ordinary  functions  of  government 
Upon  this  point  the  court  adverts  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  in 
wdiich  a  federal  tax  u]x>n  state  agencies  had  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional, it  had  been  levied  upon  instrumentalities  of  government 
After  a  review  of  the  cases,  the  court  say:  "These  decisions, 
while  not  controlling  the  question  before  us,  indicate  that  tlie 
thought  has  been  that  the  exemption  of  state  agencies  and  instro- 
mentalities  from  national  taxation  is  limited  to  those  which 
of  a  strictly  governmental  character,  and  does  not  extend  to 


M  Vance  v.  Vandercook  Co.  (170  U.  S.  438;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  074;  42  L. 
1100). 
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which  are  used  by  the  State  in  the  carrying  on  of  an  ordinary 
private  business."  ^^ 

In  conformity  with  the  doctrine  that  state  inheritance  taxes 
may  be  levied  and  collected  u}X)n  bequests  or  estates  consisting 
of  federal  securities,  it  has  been  held  that  state  securities  are 
similarly  subject  to  inheritance  taxes  federally  imposed. 

win  support  of  tins  distinction  between  the  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  control  of  private  enterprises  by  the  State,  the  court  refers 
to  the  well-established  distinctions  between  the  duties  of  a  public  character 
c^st  upon  municipal  corporations,  and  those  which  relate  to  what  may  be 
considered  their  private  business,  and  the  resulting  different  responsibilities  in 
cases  of  negligence  in  respect  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  respectively. 
(Oliver  v.  Worcester,  102  Mass.  480;  Lloyd  v.  New  York,  6  N.  Y.  869;  Western 
Sav.  Fund  Society  ▼.  Philadelphia,  31  Pa.  175.)     In  the  last  case  it  was  held 
that  a  city  supplying  gas  to  the  inhabitants  acts  as  a  private  corporation, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  disabilities.     In  its  opinion   the 
Supreme  Court  declare:     "Such  contracts  are  not  made  by  tlie  municipal 
corporation  by  virtue  of  its  powers  of  local  sovereignty,  but  in  its  capacity 
of  a   private  corporation.     The  supply  of   gaslight  is   no   more  a  duty   of 
sovereignty  than  the  supply  of  \«*ater.    Both  these  objects  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  individuals  or  private  corporations,  and  in  very  many 
instances  they  are  accomplished  by  those  means.     If  this  power  is  granted 
to  a  borough  or  a  city,  it  is  a  special  private  franchise,  made  as  well  for  the 
private  emolument  and  advantage  of  the  city  as  for  the  public  good.     The 
whole  investment  is  the  private  property  of  the  city,  as  much  so  as  the 
lands  and  bouses  belonging  to  it.    Blending  the  two  powers  in  one  grant  does 
not  destroy  the  clear  and  well-settled  distinction,  and  the  process  of  separa- 
tion is  not  rendered  impossible  by  the  confusion.    In  separating  them,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  conferring  them.    If  granted 
for  public  purposes  exclusively,  they  belong  to  the  corporate  body  in  its  public, 
political  or  municipal  character.     But  if  the  grant  was  for  the  purpose  of 
private  advantage  and  emolument,  though  the  public  may  derive  a  common 
benefit  therefrom,  the  corporation  quoad  hoc  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  private 
.company.     It  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  would  any  individual  or  body 
of   persons   upon    whom    the    like    special    franchises    had    been   conferred." 
Condnding  its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say:     "Now, 
if  it  be  well-established,  as  these  authorities  say,  that  there  is  a  clear  dis* 
tioctioQ  as  respects  responsibility  for  negligence  between  the  powers  granted 
^^  s  corporation   for   governmental    purposes   and   those   in   aid   of   private 
business,  a  like  distinction  may  be  recognissed  when  we  are  asked  to  limit 
the  full  power  of  imposing  excises  granted  to  the  National  Government  by 
^'^  implied  inability  to  impede  or  embarrass  a  State  in  the  discharge  of  its 
unctiong.     It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  ^hile  the  former  may  do  nothing 
.^  ^^xation  in  any  form  to  prevent  the  full  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its 
*^ '^mental  functions,  yet,  whenever  a  State  engages  in  a  business  which  is 
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§  60.  Federal  Taxation  of  State  Documents. 

Ill  a  uuuiber  of  cases  in  the  State  courts,  interesting  points 
have  boon  raised  and  decided  with  reference  to  the  obligation 
im{)Osed  by  federal  laws  to  affix  stamps  to  certain  documents. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  may  in  its  own  courtSi 
or  in  other  ways  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity  of  un3tam})ed 
documents,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  may  not  dictate  to  state 
agencies  what  iiistninients  they  shall  accept  as  valid  and  enforce- 
able. Though  Congress  may  provide  that  certain  instruments 
shall  I>e  stamped  and  that  if  not  so  stamped  they  shall  not  be 
received  as  evidence  in  federal  courts,  the  State  cannot  be  com- 
pelled ^>  exclude  them  as  evidence  in  its  courts  upon  that  ground. 

of  a  private  nature,  that  business  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  taxing  power 
of  the  nation." 

Three  justices  dissented  from  the  judgment  rendered  in  Sonth  Carolina  t. 
United  Statef).     After  a  review  of  authorities,  which  in  their  jndgment  did 
not  warrant  the  position  assumed  hj  the  majority  in  the  case  on  trial,  theis 
juHti<fH  say,  in  answer  to  the  contention  that  if  the  instrumentalities  of  the 
Stutit  in   tli«*  control  of  the  liquor  trade  be  declared  exempt  from  federal 
taxation,  iht:  way  is  opened  to  tlie  States  seriously  to  interfere  with  federal 
ri'Vtfnuffs   by  extending  tlieir  operations  in  other  similar  directional     "Bat 
thei»c   ('xtr<.'mc   illustrations   amount    simply   to   saying   that    it   is   possible 
for  the  imagination  to  foreshadow  conditions  which,  did  they  ariie^  wonid 
in;pair  tha  g()V«'rnmi>nt  created  by  the  Constitution,  and,  because  such  con- 
jectures may   be   indulged   in,  the   limitations  created  by  the  Oonstitatiia 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  both  the  state  and  national  goYernments  are  to 
be  disrcgard(!d.    In  other  words,  that  the  government  created  by  the  Constitn* 
tion   must   now  be   destroyed,   because   it   is   possible    to   suggest   conditions 
which,  if  they  arise,  would,  in  future,  produce  a  like  result.    But  the  weak- 
ness of  the  illustrations  as  applied  to  this  case  is  apparent.     They  have  no 
relation  to  this  case,  since  it  is  not  denied  that,  as  to  liquor,  the  State  his 
absolute  power,  andr  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  liquor,  and  thus  prevent 
the  United  States  from  deriving  revenue  from  that  source.    Again,  therefore, 
when  the   true   relation   of  the  argument,   to   the  case  in   hand   is   seen,  it 
reduces  itiself  to  a  complete  c^Mitradiction,  viz.,  a  State  may,  by  prohibitioa 
prevent  the  United  States  from  reaping  revenue  from  tlie  liquor  traffic,  bo 
any  other  state   regulation   by  which   such   result   is  accomplished  may  b 
prevented  by  the  United  States,  because  thereby  the  State  has  done  indureet) 
only  that  which  the  State  had  the  lawful  power  directly  to  do." 

As  to  the  point  that  the  -State  of  South  Carolina  was  deriving  a  rem 
from   the   conduct   of   the   liquor   business,   the   dissenting  justices   point 
the  fact  that  in  previous  cases  it  had  1>een   expressly  settled  that  the  1 
establisliing  the  State  dispensaries  had  not  been  passed  as  a  revenue,  but 
a  purely  police  measure. 
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-It  has  also  been  held  by  state  courts  that  the  United  States  may 
not  impose  a  stamp  tax  upon  judicial  processes  of  state  courts, 
or  forbid  the  recording  of  unstamped  mortgages,  or  tax  the  official 
tonds  of  state  officers. '^'^ 

@  61.  Federal  Exercise  of  Eminent  Domain  in  the  States. 

The  relation  of  the  federal  power  to  state  governmental  instru- 
xnentalities  has  been  further  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  right  or  eminent  domain,  it  having  been  held 
that  the  General  Government  has  an  implied  right  of  eminent 
domain  which  it  may  exercise  within  a  State  with  or  without  that 
State's  consent^^     Though  never  authoritatively  decided  the  bet- 
ter opinion  is,  however,  thaf  the  United  States  may  not  take  for 
its  own  use  land  or  other  property  essential  to  the  State  in  per- 
fonnance  of  its  governmental  functions. 

The  subject  will  receive  fuller  treatment  in  its  appropriate 
place.*^ 

wJcnes  V.  Keep  (19  Wis.  376);  Fifield  v.  Close  (15  Mich.  505);  Tucker 
v.  Potter  (35  Conn.  46);  Moore  v.  Quirk  (105  Mass.  40);  Sayles  v.  Davis 
(22  Wis.  225)  ;  Davis  v.  Richardson  (45  Miss.  503)  ;  Garland  v.  Gaines  (73 
Conn.  662)  ;  52  L.  R.  A.  915.    Cf.  Judson,  On  Taxation,  §  501. 

«i  MonongaJiela  Navigation  Co.  v.  U.  S.  (148  U.  S.  312;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
C22;  37  L.  ed.  463)  ;  ChappeU  v.  U.  S.  (160  U.  S.  499;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  397; 
40  L.  ed.  510). 

«McClain,  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States,  p.  Ill,  says:  "As 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  a  state  government,  neither  one  can 
authorize  the  condemnation  for  public  use  of  land  which  has  already  been 
acquired  either  by  condejnnation  or  purchase  by  the  other  for  public  use." 
He  cites,  however,  no  authority,  and,  moreover,  adds :  "  Possibly  the  United 
States  Government  could  not,  by  any  action  of  the  State,  be  excluded  from 
appropriating  state  property  for  federal  purposes,  but  such  questiona  are 
not  likely  to  arise,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  find  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  interfere  with  any  State  in  the 
enjoyment  and  discharge  of  its  public  rights  and  duties." 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  MAIXTEXANCE  OF  FEDERAL  Si:PRKMACY  BY  WRITS  OF  ERROR 
FROM  TUE  FEDERAL  SUPREME  COURT  TO  STATE  COURTS. 

§  62.  Writs  of  Error  to  State  Courts. 

A  corollary  that  follows  from  die  supremacy  of  federal  law  is 
that  when  a  federal  right,  privilege  or  imuiunity  is  set  up  as  a 
defe]ii:>o  or  authuriiy  for  an  act,  o2)portuuity  shall  exist  for  a  iinal 
Jeterminatioii  of  thL:^  point  in  the  federal  courts.  As  has  been 
earlier  |>ointed  out,  tlie  original  Judiciary  Act,  passc-d  in  the  tirst 
year  of  iho  Cunstiiution,  in  its  famous  tweuty-tifth  section,  pro- 
vided that  a  final  judgment  or  dceree  in  any  suit,  in  the  highest 
court  uf  law  or  e.juiiy  of  a  State  in  which  a  decision  of  the  suit 
could  be  had,  '*  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
or  statute  of,  or  an  authi>rity  exercised  under  the  United  States, 
and  tiie  decision  is  ugain^t  their  validity,  or  where  is  drawn  in 
question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  such  their  validity,  or  where  is  drawn  in 
question  the  consitruction  of  any  clause  of  the  Const] tutioBy  or  of 
a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  hpld  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege  or 
exemption  specially  sil  up  or  claime<l  by  either  party,  under  such 
clause  of  the  said  (Constitution,  treaty,  statute  or  commission  may 
be  re-examined  and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  u]X)n  writ  of  error."  In  order  that  this  appel- 
late jurisdiction  nuiy  be  elTectual  this  section  also  provides  that 
instead  of  remandin,£:  the  cause  to  the  state  court  for  a  final  de- 
cision therein,  the  Supreme  Court  may  at  their  discretion,  if  the 
cause  has  be<'n  once  before  remanded,  proceed  to  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  same  tuid  awar<l  execution. 

These  provisions  have  remainc^l  substantially  unchanged  since 
their  enactment  to  the  present  day. 

[120J 
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It  will  be  observed  that  provision  for  \vrit  of  error  from  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  is  made  only  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
judgment  in  the  state  tribunals  is  adverse  to  the  allied  federal 
right,  privil^e  or  immunity.  Where  tlie  state  decision  is  favor- 
able there  is,  of  course,  no  need,  based  upon  the  principle  of  fed- 
eral supremacy,  for  a  federal  review. 

§  63.  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  181G  in  ^lartin  v.  Hunter's 
Lessee.*  This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State-  of  Virginia,  founded  upon  a  refusal  of  that  court  to  obey 
a  mandate  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  the  state  court,  in  its 
judgment,  saying :  "  The  court  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
does  not  extend  to  this  court  under  a  sound  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States;  that  so  much  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  establish  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States,  as  extends  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  tliis  court,  is  not  in  performance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  the  writ  of  error  in  this 
case  was  improvidently  allowed  imder  the  authority  of  that  act; 
that  the  proceedings  thereon  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  coram 
non  judice  in  relation  to  this  court,  and  that  obedience  to  its  man- 
date be  declined  by  the  court.'* 

This  position  of  the  state  court,  the  federal  court,  in  one  of 
the  weightiest  of  its  decisions,  declared  to  be  erroneous,  the  argu- 
ment being  that,  though  not  granted  in  express  terms,  the  ver\'' 
nature  of  the  federal  authority  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  this  appellate  power  a  necessary  part  of  the  general 
judicial  power  granted  to  the  National  Government. 

§  64.  Cohens  v.  Virginia. 

The  appellate  power  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  under  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  was  again  contested  in 
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Cohens  v.  Virginia,"  decided  in  1821,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ren- 
dering the  o2)iuion  of  the  court  This  was  a  criminal  case  and 
the  tirst  })oint  made  was  that  a  case  in  which  a  State  appeared 
us  defendant  in  error  was  a  suit  against  a  State  and  as  such  for- 
l)idden  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment  The  court  held,  however, 
that  this  Amendment  has  reference  only  to  the  suits  in  law  or 
e^juity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  and  not  to  suits  originally  begun  bj 
a  State.  **  It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  court,''  declared  Ma^ 
shall,  *'  that  the  defendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  a  state  court  into  this  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-examining  the  question  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation 
?i  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  does  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  State.*' 

Secondly,  tlic  State  reaiewed  its  claim  that  in  no  case  might 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  constitu- 
tionally exercised  over  the  judgment  of  a  state  court.  To  this 
-Marshall  replie<l  that  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Union  provided- 
l^y  the  Constitution  and  intended  by  its  framers  and  adopters, 
required  the  exercise  of  the  power.  "  We  think,"  he  declared, 
'*  that  in  a  government  acknowledgedly  supreme,  with  respect  to 
objects  of  vital  interest  to  the  Nation,  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  government,  in  making  all  its  departments  supreme,  so  far 
as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  their  attain- 
ment. The  exercise  of  the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments 
of  the  state  tribunals  which  may  contravene  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects.'' 

To  the  contention  made  by  the  State  that  to  grant  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  question  would  be  to  render  .possible  a  complete 
consolidation  of  federal  and  state  judicial  power,  Marshall  replied: 
"A  complete  consolidation  of  the  States  so  far  as  respects  the 
judicial  p«wer  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  confer  on  the 
federal  courts  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  state  courts  in  all 

2  6  Wh.  204 ;  5  L.  ed.  257. 
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cases  whatsoever.  The  distinction  between  such  a  power,  and 
that  of  giving  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  few  special  cases,  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  Nation  takes  an  interest,  is  too  obvious  not 
to  be  perceived  by  all." 

Since  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  to  revise  by  writ  of  error  decisions  of 
state  courts  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Act  has  been  but  once  seriously  questioned, 
and  then  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  objection  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850.^ 

sAbleman  v.  Booth  (21  Uow.  506;  16  L.  ed.  169).    See  ante,  p.  84. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  MAIXTEXAXCE  OF  FEDERAL  SUPREMACY  BY  THE  BEAIOVAL 
OF  SUITS  FKOM  STATE  TO  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

§  65.  Right  of  Removal. 

A  corollary  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  doctrine  of 
federal  su])reinacy  is  tliat  no  State  can  declare  criminal  and 
puuidh  as  such  acts  autliorized  by  federal  law«  Since  the  Civil 
War  this  has  not  been  directly  denied  by  the  States,  but  it  has 
been  strenuously  asserted  by  them  that  when  an  offense  has 
been  coniniitted  against  their  own  peace,  and  the  one  committiiig 
it  has  been  ai>iirehenilc<l  and  brought  to  trial  before  their  own 
courts,  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  case  removed  at  once  to  the 
fetleral  cuurts  siuii)ly  by  setting  up  as  a  defense  that  his  act  was 
done  in  i)ursuance  of  an  authority  delegated  him  by  the  General 
Government.  The  right  to  set  up  this  defense  has  not  been 
denied  by  the  States,  nor  have  they  claimed  that,  should  the  deci- 
sion of  their  courts  be  adverse  to  him  upon  this  point,  he  may  not 
take  an  a]»peal  from  their  highest  tribunals  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  But  they  have  asserted  that  when  an  act 
has  been  committed  which  is  criminal  by  their  laws,  it  is,  pri- 
marily, an  offense  against  their  peace,  and  as  such  cognizable  only 
in  their  own  courts,  and,  therefore,  that  though,  as  has  been  just 
said,  a  right  of  appeal  from  their  highest  courts  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  questions  of  federal  authority 
must  bo  allowed,  the  trial  of  the  offense  may  not,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  be  removed  by  the  accused  from  the  state  court  in  which 
it  is  begun  to  one  of  the  lower  federal  courts. 

These  lower  federal  courts,  as  is  well  known,  possess  only  those 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  them  by  act  of  Congress,  ^y 
the  original  Judiciary  Act^  Congress  did  not,  as  it  might  have, 
endow  these  tribunals  with  a  general  jurisdiction  in  proceedings 

1  1  Stat,  at  L.  73. 
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against  federal  officers  based  upon  their  official  acts.  By  the 
famous  Force  Act  of  1833,  however^  an  act  passed  at  the  time  of 
South  Carolina's  attempted  nullification  of  the  United  States 
tariff  law,  it  was  provided  that  ^^  when  any  civil  suit  or  criminal 
prosecution  is  commenced  in  any  court  of  a  State  against  any 
officer  appointed  under,  or  acting  by  authority  of,  any  revenue 
law  of  the  United  States,  now  or  hereafter  enacted,  or  against 
any  person  acting  by  or  imder  authority  of  any  such  officer,  or 
on  account  of  any  act  done  under  color  of  his  office,"  the  case,  at 
the  defendant's  instance,  might  be  at  once  removed  from  the  state 
to  the  federal  courts  for  triaL 

§  66.  Tennessee  v.  Davis. 

This  act  has  been  from  time  to  time  amended,  and  now  forms 
§  643  of  the  Kevised  Statutes.  Its  constitutionality  was  first 
judicially  examined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tennessee  v.  Davis.^ 
In  this  case  Davis,  a  federal  revenue  officer,  killed  a  man,  was 
arrested  therefor,  and,  when  brought  to  trial,  applied  for  removal 
to  a  federal  court  under  this  act.  The  State  of  Tennessee  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  this  grant  of  right  upon  the  ground  that 
the  act  for  which  Davis  v»'a3  being  tried  was  a  violation  of  state 
and  not  of  federal  law.  This  the  federal  authorities  admitted, 
but  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  was  a  federal  orticial, 
and  claimed  to  have  committed  the  homicide  while  in  pursuance 
of  his  duties  as  such,  the  federal  courts  had  the  right  to  assume 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  independence  and 
supremacy  of  federal  authority  might  be  maintained. 

Justice  Strong,  in  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upon  this  point,  prefaced  his  discussion  by  say- 
ing :  *^A  more  important  question  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Upon 
its  answer  may  depend  the  possibility  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment's preserving  its  own  existence.  As  was  said  in  Martin  v. 
Hunter's  Lessee,^  ^  the  General  Government  must  cease  to  exist 
whenever  it  loses  the  power  of  protecting  itself  in  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  powers.'    It  can  only  act  through  its  officers 

2  100  U.  8.  257 ;  25  L.  cd.  648. 
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and  agents,  and  they  must  act  within  the  States*    If,  when  thus 
acting,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  those  officers  can 
be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  in  a  state  court,  for  an  alleged 
ofFense  against  the  law  of  the  State,  yet  warranted  by  the  federal 
authority  they  possess,  and  if  the  General  Government  is  powe^ 
less  to  interfere  at  once  for  their  protection  —  if  their  protection 
must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  state  courts  —  the  operations 
of  the  General  Government  may  at  any  time  be  arrested  at  the 
will  of  one  of  its  members.     The  legislature  of  a  State  may  be 
unfriendly.     It  may  affix  penalties  to  acts  done  under  the  imme 
diate  direction  of  the  National  Government,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  laws.     It  may  deny  the  authority  conferred  by  those  laws. 
The  state  court  may  administer  not  only  the  laws  of  the  State, 
but  equally  the  fe<leral  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  paralyze  the 
operations  of  the  government.    And  even  if,  after  trial  and  final 
judgment  in  the  state  court,  the  case  can  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  court  for  review,  the  officer  is  withdrawn  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  during  the  pendency  of  the  prosecution,  and 
the  exercise  of  aekno\vle<Ige(l  federal  authority  arrested.     We  do 
not  think  such  an  element  of  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution.    The   United   States  is  a  government  with  authoriQr 
extending  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  acting  upon  the 
States  and  the  i>eople  of  the  States.     While  it  is  limited  in  the 
number  of  its  powers,  so  far  as  its  authority  extends,  it  is  su- 
preme.   Xo  state  government  can  exclude  it  from  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  obstruct 
its  authorized  officers  against  its  will,  or  withhold  from  it,  for 
a  moment,  the  cognizance  of  any  subject  which  that  instrument 
has  committed  to  it.     .     .     .     The  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  removal  before  trial  of  civil  cases  arising" 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  has  long  since  passed  beyonA 
doubt.      It   was   exeroiscd    almost    contemporaneously   with  the? 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  power  has  been  in  constant 
use  ever  since.     ...     If  there  is  power  in  Congress  to  direct 
removal  before  trial  of  a  civil  case  arising  under  the  Constitu* 
tion  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  direct  its  removal  because 
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a  case  has  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  same  power 
not  order  the  removal  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  when  a 
lar  case  has  arisen  under  it.  The  judicial  power  is  declared 
s2tend  to  all  cases  of  the  character  described,  making  no  dis- 
tinc^'t:ion  between  civil  and  criminal,  and  the  reasons  for  con- 
foiriaring  upon  the  courts  of  the  National  Government  superior 
ju.x*isdiction  over  cases  involving  authority  and  rights  imder  the 
la^^^ra.   of  the  United  States,  are  equally  applicable  to  both.    .    .    . 

a  jurisdiction   is   necessary   for   the  preservation   of   the 

.owledged  powers  of  the  government.     It  is  essential,  also, 

uniform  and  consistent  administration  of  national  laws. 

It  is  true,  the  [Judiciary]  Act  of  1789  authorized  the 

of  civil  cases  only.     It  did  not  attempt  to  confer  upon 

federal  courts  all  the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  government. 

tional  grants  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.''  * 


B  to  the  point  raised  by  the  State  that  the  act  of  1833  provided  no 

*P^^*fic  mode  of  procedure,  Justice  Strong  said:    "The  Circuit  Courts  of  the 

^xii^i^cl  States  have  all  the  appliances  that  are  needed  for  the  trial  of  any 

®''****»xial  cases.     They  adopt  and  apply  the  laws  of  the  State  in  civil  cases, 

**^^     ^liere  is  no  more  difficulty  in  administering  the   State's  criminal  law. 

Aney    ^^  ^^^^  foreign  courts.    The  Constitution  had  made  them  courts  within 

^^    ^t^tes  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  States  in  certain  cases;  and,  so  long 

*•    t:>i^  keep  within  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  them,  their  general  powers 

'"^    <i<]equate  to  the  trial  of  any  case.     The  supposed  anomaly  of  prosecuting 

/^^^<ier8  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  a  State,  in  tribunals  of  the  General 

^^^niment,  grows  entirely  out  of  the  division  of  powers  between  that  Gov- 

'^^^^^nt  and  the  government  of  a  State ;  that  is,  a  division  of  sovereignty  over 

.  ''**^iii  matters.     When  tliis  is  understood,  and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be. 


^^ill  not  appear  strange  that  even  in  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions  for 
^^6<e<l  offenses  against  a  State  in  which  arises  a  defense  luider  United  States 
.  ^»   the  General  Government  should  take  cognizance  of  the  case  and  try  it  in 
^   o^m  courts,  according  to  its  own  form  of  proceeding." 

***    this  case  Justices  Clifford  and  Field  dissented,  their  dissent  being  based 

^*^**    the  argument  that,  granting  (which  tliey  did  not  admit),  that  Congress 

^y    pass  such  laws  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  agents, 

■^u   11:1  ay  for  that  purpose  define  the  acts  that  shall  be  considered  crimes,  and 

*^y^  to  the  inferior  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  try  those  charged  with  com- 

'"^.^^^^Tig  them,  it  had  not  in  fact  done  so.     The  act  of  1833  had,  indeed,  pro- 

^^'i^cl    for  the  removal  from  state  to  federal  courts  of  criminal  suits  against 

onice-r^  acting  under  authority  of  any  federal  revenue  law  growing  out  of  acts 

tonxu^m^  by  them  under  such  authority,  but,  said  the  dissentient  Justices, 
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It  is  soon  that  Section  G43  gives  the  power  of  removal  only 
with  referoiicc  to  suits  against  revenue  officers  of  the  Federal 
(juverninont.  Section  G41  provides  that  "  when  anj  civil  suit  or 
criminal  prurrcciition  is  commenced  in  any  State  Court  for  auy 
<»aiw(*  wliats(X'V(»r  against  any  person  who  is  denied  or  cannot  en- 
force in  the  jii<Iicial  tribunals  of  the  State  or  in  the  part  of  the 
State  wliere  such  suit  or  prosecution  is  pending  any  right  secured 
l)y  him  by  any  hiw  providing  for  the  equal  civil  rights  of  citizen? 
of  the  Tnited  States,  or  of  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

tlicrt;  was  u]Km  the  fiMlonil  statute  books  no  laws  BpecificaUy  defining  as  i 
crime  tlie   act   witli   wIucIl   Davis  was  charged  and  afltxing  an   appropriate 
penalty  tlu'rcfor.     Therefore,  they  held,  no  federal  law  having  been  violated, 
the  federal  circuit  ccnirt  could  not  take  or  be  given  juri»diction  of  the  caie. 
"  Criminal  jurisdiction  is  not  by  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  any  court" 
they  diH:lared,  *'  and  it  is  settled  law  that  Congress  must  in  all  eases,  mob 
any  act  criminal  and  dell  no  the  oflfense  before  either  the  District  or  Ciratit 
Courts  can  take  co<rni7.ance  of  an  individual  charging  the  act  as  an  offenst 
a«':iiiist  tlic  auUioritv  of  the  I'nited  States.    .   .   .    Courts  of  the  United  StatM 
<Icrive  no  jurisdlctioii  in  criminal  oases  from  the  common  law,  nor  can  suc'Ji 
trihunals  take  cnijrniz.-incc  of  any  act  of  an  individual  as  a  public  offense,  or 
dcclar4'  it  piinis]i:il)h.'  as  such,  until  it  has  been  defined  as  an  offense  by  ta 
Act  (»f  C'niigrcss  ]):i-s<'d  in  pursuance,  of  the  Constitution."    But,  continued  the 
Ju -it ices,   not  only  lui-i  C'tin'rvcss  not  legislated  so  as  to  give  the  nece?tfary 
juii-Mlit  tl<»n  in  the  ca-^>  in  question,  but  it  could  not  constitutionally  do  to. 
'•  Acl>;  of  Congros.**  llicy  .said,  "cannot  properly  supersede  the  police  powen 
of  the  St:itc.    ...    If  tlic  police  law  of  the  States  does  not  deprive  anyone  of 
tliat  \vh it'll  is  justly  and  pro])erly  his  own,  it  is  obvious  that  its  possewioB 
by  tlie  Stat  I*  and  its  (?x<M"cise  fur  the  regulation  of  the  actions  of  the  citixws 
can  never  constitute  an  invasion  of  the  national  sovereignty  or  afford  a  bini 
for  an  ap])eal  to  the  ]>rotcction  of  the  national  authorities.    In  other  word*  M 
case  eithrr  in  law  or  etinily.  under  the  federal  Constitution  or  laws  or  trfati« 
of  the  United  States,  over  which  the  federal  judicial  power  is  constitutionillf 
extended  (Art.  J 1 1,  §  2)   ther-by  arises."    "Offices  may  be  created,**  theyeoa- 
tinue,   "by   a   law  of   Confrross,   and   officers  to  execute  the   same  may  1» 
appointed  in  tlio  nuinner  specified  in  the  Constitution;  and  it  is  not  donbtfi 
that  Cor.^jress  may  pa-^s  laws  fur  their  prottH'tion,  and  for  that  purpose  laay 
define  the  ofTeiise  of  killinpr  J'uch  an  officer  when  in  discharge  of  his  dnfie*- 
.    .    .    l^ut  the  principal  question  in  this  ease  is  of  a  very  different  charaet^*^, 
as  the  indictment  is  ajrainst  the  officer  of  the  revenue  for  murdering  a  citi 
of  the  State  having  in  no  wav  anv  official  connection  with  the  collection 
the  public  revenue.    Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Acts  of  Congress  gi 
revenue  officer  or  anv  other  officer  of  the  I'nited  States  an  immunitv  to 
mit  murder  in  a  State,  or  prohibit  the  State  from  executing  its  lawi  fb: 
punishment  of  the  offender ." 
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the  United  States  or  against  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  other 
person  for  any  arrest  or  imprisonment  or  other  trespasses  or 
wrongs  made  or  committed  by  virtne  of,  or  under  color  of,  au- 
tkority  derived  from  any  law  pror^iding  for  equal  rights,  «s  afore- 
said, or  refusing  to  do  amy  act  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
ineonfiistent  with  such  law,  such  siait  or  prosecution  mmy  upon 
the  petition  of  such  defendant  filed  in  ^aid  State  Court  at  any 
time  before  the  trial  or  final  hearing  of  the  cause,  stating  the 
facts  and  verified  by  oath,  be  removed  for  trial  into  the  next 
Circuit  Court  to  be  held  in  the  district  where  it  is  pending."  The 
constitutionality  of  this  section  has  been  affirmed.'^  As  to  ail  federal 
officials  other  than  revenue  officers,  federal  protection  against  state 
action,  when  necessary,  must  be  sought  in  cases  not  covered  by 
Section  641,  either  by  way  of  writ  of  error  from  the  highest  state 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  that  be 
inadequate,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.® 

§  67.  Right  of  Removal  in  Civil  Cases. 

The  right  to  remove  civil  cases  begun  in  state  courts  into  the 

federal  courts  will  receive  treatment  in  a  later  chapter.'      In 

these  cases  the  right  is  given  not  so  much  that  federal  supremacy 

may  be  maintained  as  that  impartial  tribunals  may  be  secured  to 

he  litigants. 

This  argument  of  the  minority  as  to  the  constitutional  incapacity  of  Con- 
Te»g  to  provide  for  the  summary  removal  from  the  state  to  federal  courts  of 
ases  of  the  class  of  the  one  at  issue  overlooks,  or  at  least  puts  aside  as  not 
ontrolling,  the  possibility,  should  its  vie^  be  accepted,  of  a  State,  should  it 
>  desire,  so  administering  its  criminal  law  as  seriously  and  even  vitally  to 
teriere  with  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Government  of  its  acknowledged 
tBtitutional  powers.     This  the  majority  pointed  out,  the  State  could  do  by 
delaying  the  trial  in  its  own  courts  of  federal  oflicials  charged  with  crime, 
to  render  in  large  measure  nugatory  the  right  of  the  accused  to  appeal  to 
United  States  Supreme  Court  from  the  highest  state  court 
'^  majority  doctrine  in  the  Davis  case  has  never  been  overruled. 
trauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  303. 
•apter  VIII. 
apterL. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

MAIXTENANCE  OF  FEDERAL  SUPREMACY  BY  WAmgAfi  CX)RPUS  TO 

STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

§  68.  State  Courts  may  not  Interfere  with  Federal  Authorities. 

During  the  ante  helium  period  the  Federal  Government  often 
made  use  of  state  tribunals  and  officers  for  the  execution  of  its 
laws.    Thus  state  justices  of  the  peace  acted  as  examining  magis- 
trates  in   criminal   cases   for   the   federal   courts,    state   judges 
officiated  in  the  execution  of  extradition  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  aliens  were  naturalized  in  state  courts,  and  state  jails 
and  penitentiaries  were  used  for  the  incarceration  of  federal  crim- 
inals.   Both  because  of  this  admixture  of  federal  and  state  judi- 
cial agencies,   and  because  the  j^^^i^^iple  of  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Government  from  state  control  was  not 
clearly  recognized  and  admitted,  the  state  courts  early  assumed 
the  right,  by  the  issuance  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  to  determine 
whether  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  a  foreign  country  and 
fugitive  slaves  should  be  surrendered;  whether  persons  in  the 
fe<leral  army  were  properly  held  to  military  service;  and  even 
whether  persons  in  the  military  service  of  a  foreign  State  shoold 
bo  tried  for  acts  done  as  belligerents  and  under  the  authority  d 
their  sovereigns  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nations.^ 

It  was  not  until  1S50  that  it  was  authoritatively  estaUished 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ableman  r. 
Booth^  that  the  state  courts  were  without  the  constitutional  power 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  process  of  federal  courts,  or, 
in  fact,  wnth  any  agencies  of  the  Xational  Government.*  y* 
withstanding  this  decision,  however,  a  number  of  the  state  coorts 
still  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  dischai^e  enlisted  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  United  States  from  the  custody  of  thev 

1  People  V.  McLeod  (1  Hill,  377).  See  especially  the  paper  of  Seynwox  D. 
Thompson  before  tlie  American  Bar  A<<sociation  at  its  annual  meetiA^^ 
1S84.  entitled  Abuses  of  the  J\'rit  of  Ilaheas  Corpus, 

3  21  How.  506;  16  L.  cd.  169. 

3  See  ante,  p.  84. 
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officers,  and  this  practice  was  not  stopped  until  1872  when,  in 
Tarble's  case/  the  federal  Supreme  Court  held  this  to  be  beyond 
their  power.     In  the  opinion  which  he  rendered  in  this  case, 
Justice  Field,  after  pointing  out  the  distinct  and  independent 
character   of   the  government  of   the  United   States,   proceeds: 
^^  Such  being  the  distinct  and  independent  character  of  the  two 
governments  within  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  it  follows 
that  neither  can  intrude  with  its  judicial  process  into  the  domain 
of  the  other,  except  so  far  as  such  intrusion  may  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Government  to  preserve  its  rightful 
supremacy  in  cases  of  conflict  of  authority.    In  their  laws,  and 
mode  of  enforcement,  neither  is  responsible  to  the  other.     How 
their  respective  laws  shall  be  enacted;  how  they  shall  be  carried 
into  execution;  and  in  what  tribunals,  or  by  what  officers;  and 
how  much  discretion,  or  whether  any  at  all  shall  be  vested  in 
their  officers,  are  matters  subject  to  their  own  control,  in  the 
r^ulation  of  which  neither  can  interfere  with  the  other.     Now 
among  the  powers  assigned  to  the  National  Government  is  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
.     .     .    No  interference  with  the  execution  of  this  power  of  the 
National  Government  in  the  formation,  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  armies  by  any  state  officials  could  be  permitted  with- 
out greatly  impairing  the  efficiency,  if  it  did  not  utterly  destroy, 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.    .    .    .    State  judges  and  state 
courts,  authorized  by  laws  of  their  States  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  issue  the  writ  in  any  case 
where  a  party  is  alleged  to  be  illegally  confined  within  their  limits, 
[      nnless  it  appear  upon  his  application  that  he  is  confined  under  the 
I      authority,  or  claim  and  color  of  the  authority,  of  the  United 
I      States,  by  an  officer  of  that  government.     If  such  fact  appear 
opon  the  application,  the  writ  should  be  refused."  ^ 

*  IT.  8.  V.  Tarble  (13  Wall.  397;  20  L.  ed.  597). 

«  Cliief  Justice  Chase  dissented  in  this  case.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion 
he  said:  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  inquire  into  the  juris- 
diction of  a  federal  court  upon  habeas  corpus,  and  to  discharge  when  satisfied 
^^*at   the  petitioner  for  the  writ  is  restrained  of  liberty  by  the  sentence  of  a 
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Uere  again,  as  in  the  Davis  case,  the  point  at  issue  narrowed 
itself  down  to  the  question  whether  or  not  state  agencies  should 
be  recognized  to  have  a  power  which  might,  should  the  States 
see  lit,  be  so  exercised  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  National 
Govemnicnt  in  the  performance  of  its  constitutional  duties.  The 
strict  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  divided  sovereignty  would 
have  led  in  both  ca.se^  to  a  constitutional  impasse*  But  in  these 
as  in  other  cases  the  federal  Supreme  Court  compelled  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  {x^wers  to  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  national  convenience  and  necessity. 

This  case  settled  once  for  all  the  principle  that  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  state  court 
that  the  party  is  in  custody  under  claim  or  color  of  fedend 
authority  derived  from  either  a  statute  or  judicial  procesSb 

§  69.  Issuance  of  the  Writ  by  Federal  Courts. 

Instead  of  submitting  to  interference  by  the  States  with  the 
exercise  (^f  rlicir  powers,  the  federal  courts  have,  especially  of 
recent  years,  again  and  again,  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  removed 
from  istate  custody  persons  charged  with  offenses  against  the 
peace  of  the  States. 

Tlie  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  gave  to  the  federal  court  authority 
to  issu<»  the  writ  oi  habeas  corpus  only  as  to  persons  in  jail  under 
or  by  color  of  authority  of  tho  United  States.  No  provision  was 
thus  made  for  tlic  rele.a>o  by  federal  courts  of  persons  in  custody 
bv  order  of  the  authorities  of  a  State. 

court  without  jurisdiction.    If  it  errs  in  deciding  the  question  of  jurisdictioBr 
tho  error  must  be  corrected  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  25th  section  of  tta 
Judiciary  Act;  not  by  denial  of  the  right  to  make  inquiry.    I  have  still  fc* 
doubt,  if  possible,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  issue  from  a  state  cc«rt 
to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  imprisonment  or  detention,  without  the  scntwtt 
of  any  court  wliatever,  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States.    ...    To  de^ft^ 
right  of  state  courts  to  issue  the  writ,  or  what  amounts  to  the  aame  thing. to 
concede  the  riglit  to  issue  and  to  deny  the  right  to  adjudicate,  is  to  denythft 
right  to  protect  the  citizen  by  habeas  corpus  against  arbitrary  imprisoBinent 
in  a  large  class  of  cases,  and,  I  am  thorouglily  persuaded,  was  never  iritVim 
the  contemplation  of  the  Convention  which  framed  or  the  people  who  sdopXed 
the  Con«»titution.     That  instrument  expressly  declares  that  the  privileff^    of 
the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  shnll  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cM^.a  ^ 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 
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The  "  Force  "  Act  of  1833  gave  to  the  federal  courts  the  power 
to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  "  in  all  cases  of  a  prisoner  or 
prisoners  in  jail  or  confinement  where  he  or  they  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  confined,  on  or  by  any  authority  or  law  for  any  act 
done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  order,  process  or  decree  of  any  judge  or  court 
thereof." 

In  1842  this  authority  of  the  federal  courts  was  further 
broadened  by  the  provision  that  the  writ  might  issue  when  a 
subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  State,  domiciled  therein,  is  in 
custody  because  of  an  act  done  or  omitted  under  an  alleged  right, 
title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  or  exemption  claimed  under 
the  commission  or  order  or  sanction  of  any  foreign  State,  or 
under  color  thereof,  the  validity  or  effect  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  law  of  nations. 

This  act  of  1842  grew  out  of  the  McLeod  case.^  McLeod,  a 
British  subject,  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  murder  in  New 
York,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  while  one  of  a  force 
of  British  troops  which,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  steamer  "  Caroline  "  while  moored  in 
K'ew  York  waters.  The  British  government  avowed  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  act,  as  a  necessary  act  of  war,  the  steamer  being 
engaged  in  carrying  munitions  of  war  to  the  Canadian  insurgent 
forces,  and  demanded  of  the  United  States  Government  McLeod's 
immediate  release.  This  the  Federal  Qovemment  requested  of 
the  New  York  authorities,  but  was  met  with  a  refusal,  and  found 
itself  unable  to  proceed  further  because  of  the  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  the  necessary  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

In  1867  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  was  still  further 

widened  by  the  provision  that  the  writ  might  issue  "  in  all  cases 

wAcre  any  person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty  in  vio- 

htion  of  the  Constitution  or  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 


•  People  V.  MeLeod  (1  Hill,  377). 

^  *^Tie  federal  courta  also  have  authority  to  issue  the  writ  where  it  is  neoes- 
*"^^  to  bring  a  person  into  court  to  testify,  or  where  a  person  is  in  custody 
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Anned  with  the  authority  thus  given,  especially  by  the  act  of 
1867,  the  federal  courts  have  re|>eatedly  taken  from  the  custody 
of  the  States  persons  charged  therein  with  offenses  against  state 
law.  Even  the  lowest  of  the  federal  courts  have  not  hesitated  to 
exercise  the  ])o\ver  as  to  persons  held  for  trial  before  the  highest 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Loney^  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  action  of  the  lower  federal  court  in  releasing  from  custody 
by  habeas  corpus  a  prisoner  who  had  been  arrested  by  state 
authority  for  alleged  perjury  committed  before  a  notary  public 
of  the  State  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.    **  The  power  of 
punishing  a  witness,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  *'for  testifying 
falsely  in  a  judicial  proceeding  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  tribunals  that  proceeding  is  had.     It  is  essential 
to  the  impartial  and  efficient  administration  of  justice  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  nation  that  witnesses  should  be  able  to  testify 
freely  before  them,  unrestrained  by  legislation  of  the  State^  or 
by  fear  of  punishment  in  the  state  courts.     The  administration 
of  justice  in  the  national  tribunals  would  be  greatly  ^nbarrassed 
and  impeded  if  a  witness  testifying  before  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  a  contested  election  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
were  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  courts  of  i 
State  upon  a  charge  of  perjury  preferred  by  a  disappointed  suitor 
or  contestant,  or  instigated  by  local  passion  or  prejudice.    A 
witness  who  gives  liis  testimony,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  pending  in  a  court  or  other 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  testifies  in  tha 
presence  of  that  tribunal,  or  before  any  magistrate  or  officer 
(either  of  the  nation  or  of  the  State)  designated  by  Act  of  Conr 
gress  for  the  pnrj)03e,  is  accountable  for  the  truth  of  his  testir— 
mony  to  the  United  States  only;  and  perjury  committed  in  ^^ 

under  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  it  committed 
trial  before  Bome  court  thereof. 

8  134  U.  S.  372;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  384;  33  L.  ed.  949. 
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testifying  is  an  offense  against  the  public  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

§  70.  The  Neagle  Case. 

The  leading  case,  however,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
extreme,  in  upholding  the  power  of  the  federal  courts  in  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  state  author- 
ities is  that  of  Re  Neagle.**    In  that  case  it  was  held  that  without 
express   statutory   authorization,   the   general   authority   of   the 
President  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted empowered  him  to  appoint  a  deputy  marshal  to  protect  a 
federal  judge  whose  life  was  threatened;   and  that  upon  such 
deputy  being  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  in  a  state  court  upon 
the  charge  of  murder  for  a  homicide  committed  while  acting 
i^nthin  the  line  of  the  duty  thus  assigned  him,  he  was  entitled 
to  release  on  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  federal  judge. '^  In  this 
case  the  objection  was  raised  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  fed- 
oral  statute  expressly  authorizing  such  protection  as  Neagle  had 
been  instructed  to  give,  he  could  not  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
the  act  of  1867,  to  be  "  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted 
in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States."     To  this  Justice 
^Miller,  who  rendered  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
replied :    "  In  the  view  we  take  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  any  obligation  fairly  and  properly  inferable  from  that 
instrument,  or  any  duty  of  the  marshal  to  be  derived  from  the 
general  scope  of  his  duties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  'law'  within  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.    It  would  be  a 
^eat  reproach  to  the  system  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
declared  to  be  within  its  sphere  sovereign  and  supreme,  if  there 
'^  to  be  found  within  the  domain  of  its  powers  no  means  of  pro- 
^octitxg  the  judges  in  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of 
*Aeir*    duties,  from  the  malice  and  hatred  of  those  upon  whom 
^^^^    judgments  may  operate  unfavorably.     .     .     .     We  do  not 
^-'^^Xre  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  thus  ineffi- 

^  "*  ^^  U.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  658;  34  L.  ed.  65. 
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cient,  or  that  its  Constitution  and  laws  have  left  the  high  offioen 
of  the  government  so  defenseless  and  unprotected."  " 

§  71.  Writ  Issued  Only  when  Imperative. 

The  Suj)rcnie  Court  of  the  United  States,  though  umfonnly 
affirming  the  doctrine  that  the  federal  courts  have  power,  by  writ 
of  habcus  corpus,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  restraint  of  the 
liberty  of  any  j)crson  by  a  State  when  the  justification  of 
federal  authorization  or  immunity  is  set  up  for  the  act  com- 
plained of,  has,  however,  rei>eatedly,  and  of  recent  years  with 
increa^^ing  empliasis,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  federal 
courts  should  not,  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  urgency,  exercise 
that  power,  but  should  leave  such  persons  to  pursue  their  remedy 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  after  the  adjudi- 
cation of  their  eases  in  the  States'  highest  courts. 

In  Ex  parte  Koyall,"  decided  in  1886,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  T'nited  States,  while  upholding  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  grant  to  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corj)us  in  all  cases  where  persons,  in  alleged  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  are  in  custody  of  a  state  court,  took  pains 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  at 
the  disrroiion  of  the  court,  and,  in  the  case  at  bar,  sustained  the 


lociiipf  .TiiPtice  Fnllor  and  Justice  I-iamar  disswnted  from  the  judgment  in 
the  Neaglo  cn.s€  upon  the  ground  tliat  the  President  had  had  no  coiutitutioul 
power,   in   tlie  ab.scnrc  of   congressional   authority,  to   provide,  through  thfi 
Attorney-General,  a  guar<l  for  Justice  Field.    Why,  they  asked,  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  this  powor.  had  it  boen  necessary  to  paaa  various  habeas  corpus  sets! 
**  Why  could  not  Pri'sident  Jackson,  in  1S33,  as  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Department,  invested  with  the  power  and  charged  with  the  duty  to  take  cm 
tliat  the  laws  he   faithfully  executed   and  to  defend  the   Constitution,  bsn 
enforced  tlie  oolh»ction  of  tlie  fetleral  revenues  in  the  Port  of  Charleston,  vA 
have  protrrt<  «1  tho  revenue  officers  of  the  government  agninst  any  arrest  msde 
under  tlie  pn<ten<^ion.s  of  the  state  authority  with  the  aid  of  the  act  of  lS33t 
Why,  in  1842,  when  the  tliird  Ilalwas  Corpus  Act  was  passed,  could  not  thft 
President  of  the   irnite<I  States  by  virtue  of  the  same  self-existing  power* 
of  the  Executive,  together  with  those  of  the  Judicial  Department,  have  e*^- 
forced  the  international  obligations  of  the  government  without  any  rack  Ac!^ 
of  Congress?  " 

11 117  U.  S.  241;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  734;  29  L.  ed.  8f8* 
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r^nsal  oi  ike  CiTcnit  Court  ta  issiW'  the  writ  "We  are  of 
opinion,"  said  the  court,  ''  that  while  the  Circuit  Court  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  may  discharge  the  accused  in  advance  of  his 
trial  if  he  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  riolation  of  the  National 
Constitution  it  is  not  bound  in  every  case  to  exercise  such  a 
power  immediately  upon  application  for  the  writ.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Congress  intended  to  compel  those  courts,  by  such 
means,  to  draw  to  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  the  control 
of  all  criminal  prosecutions  commeneed  in  state  courts  exercising 
authority  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  where  the  accused 
claims  that  he  is  held  in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
oi  the  United  States,  The  injunction  to  hear  the  case  summarily 
and  thereupon  *  to  dispose  of  the  party  as  law  and  justice  require  ^ 
does  not  de]3rive  the  court  of  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  will  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  it» 
That  discretion  should  be  exercised  in  the  light  of  the  relations 
existing  under  our  system  of  government,  between  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  Union  and  of  the  States,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  public  good  requires  that  those  relations  be  not 
disturbed  by  unnecessary  conflict  between  courts  equally  bound 
to  regard  and  protect  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution.'^ 

From  the  quotations  which  have  just  been  made  it  is  apparent 
that  in  the  issuance  of  the  writ,  a  distinction  is  made  between, 
those  cases  in  which  its  issuance  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  the  execution  of  its  functions,  and  those  in 
which  the  question  is  merely  one  of  the  petitioner's  right  to 
liberty.    In  this  latter  class  of  casesy  "  if,"  the  court  say,  "  it  is 
apparent  upon  the  petition  that  the  writ,  if  issued,  ought  not, 
on  principles  of  law  and  justice,  to  result  in  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  accused  from  custody^  the  court  is  not  bound  to , 
aw^ard  it  as  soon  as  the  application  is  made."    The  federal  courts, 
^ie  opinion  goes  on  to  declare,  are  to  assume  that  the  state  courts 
^1  neither  do  injustice  nor  disregard  the  settled  principles  of 
federal  constitutional  law.     If,  however,  they  should  do  so,  the 
Pefitioner  still  has  the  privilege  of  taking  his  case  by  writ  of 
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error  from  the  highest  state  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.'^ 

The  act  of  1867  provides  that,  upon  return  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  "  the  court  or  justice,  or  judge,  shall  proceed  in 
a  summary  way  to  determine  the  facts  of  the  case,  by  hearing 
the  testimony  and  arguments,  and  thereupon  to  dispose  of  the 
party  as  law  and  justice  require."  *^ 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  certainly  settled  just  what  is  the 
facts  to  be  determined  and  just  what  the  action  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  federal  court  in  all  cases  where  the  party  suing  out  the  writ 
claims  that  the  act  charged  against  him  in  the  state  court  was 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  in  pursuance  of  a 
process  of  its  courts.  When,  by  means  of  the  writ,  the  federal 
court  has  brought  the  accused  under  its  control,  is  it  its  duty  in 
all  cases  to  <letermine  whether  the  accused  was  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  and  further  whether  he  had  acted  in  good  faith, 
and  within  the  scope  of  his  federal  authority,  and  therefore  en* 
titled  to  a  discharge;  and,  if  not,  to  impose  such  penalty  as  the 
law  and  facts  require?  Or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  federal  court, 
where  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  federal  authority  which  is  set 
up,  but  whether  in  fact  that  authority  has  been  overstepped,  and 
there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  this,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  federal 
court  to  remand  the  party  to  the  state  court  for  the  determinatian 
of  the  question? 

u  For  later  refusals  of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  persons  in  the  custody  of  state  courts  in  alleged  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, see  Tinsley  v.  Anderson  (171  U.  S.  101;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep,  805; 
43  L.  ed.  91)  and  United  States  e»  rel.  Drury  v.  Lewis  (200  U.  S.  1;  26 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  229;  50  L.  ed.  343).  In  the  first  of  those  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  dismissed  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  which  it  had  issued,  and  remanded  the  accused  to  the  custody 
of  the  state  authorities.  In  Ex  parte  Wood  (155  Fed.  190),  decided  in  1907, 
habeas  corpus  was  granted  by  a  federal  court  for  the  release  of  one  who  was 
charged  in  a  state  court  with  a  violation  of  a  state  law,  the  enforcement  of 
which  had  previously  been  enjoined  by  a  federal  court  because  unconstita* 
tional. 

iJRev.  St.,  Sec.  761. 
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The  opinions  in  the  Ableman  and  Tarble  eases,  and  the  reason- 
5.:xig  of  the  court  in  Tennessee  v.  Davis,  would  seem  to  indicate 
"that  the  former  action  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that  the  federal 
oourt  should  not  remand  the  accused  to  the  state  court,  but  itself 
determine  the  fact  whether  he  has  acted  in  excess  of  his  federal 
authority.    In  United  States  ex  rel.  Drury  v.  Lewis,"  however, 
the  court  accepted  the  alternative  doctrine,  and  remanded  the 
accused  for  trial  to  the  state  court,  the  evidence  being  conflicting 
as  to  whether  or  not  in  fact  he  had  exceeded  his  federal  authority. 
The  court,  quoting  from  Baker  v.   Grice^*^  say ;    "  It  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  jurisdiction  given  to  the  federal  courts  by 
which  a  person  under  an  indictment  in  a  state  court,  and  subject 
to  its  laws,  may,  by  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  of  the  federal 
court,  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  be  taken  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  finally  discharged  therefrom,  and 
thus  a  trial  by  the  state  courts  of  an  indictment  found  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  be  finally  prevented.     Cases  have  occurred  of  so 
exceptionid  a  nature  that  this  course  has  been  pursued."  *®    In 
the  case  at  bar,  however,  the  court  find  that  there  were  not  pres- 
ent the  exceptional  circumstances  justifying  this  federal  inter- 
vention, and  that  the  evidence  was  conflicting  as  to  whether  the 
act  charged  was  done  in  performance  of  a  federal  authority.    This 
being  so,  the  court  declare,  it  is  the  proper  province  of  the  state 
•  court  and  not  of  the  federal  tribunal  to  determine  this  question. 
The  court  in  this  case,  in  the  position  which  it  assumed,  cites 
no  prior  cases  exactly  in  point.     It  does  indeed  refer  to  earlier 
adjudications,  but  none  of  these  had  reference  to  instances  in 
which   persons   in   custody   of   state   authorities   sought    release 
upon  the  claim  that  the  acts  charged  against  them  were  done 
in  the  course  of  official  duty.     In  each  instance  the  petitioners 
based  their  claim  to  release  upon  the  ground  that  the  imprison- 
ment by  the  state  authorities  was  in  violation  of  their  individual 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United 

14  200  U.  S.  1 ;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  229 ;  50  L.  ed.  343. 

15  169  U.  S.  284;   18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  323;  42  L.  ed.  748. 

i«  Citing  Re  Loney  (134  U.  S.  372;   10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  384;  33  L.  ed.  949)  ; 
Be  Neagle  (135  U.  S.  1 ;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  658;  34  L.  ed.  65). 
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States.  In  such  cases  there  was  of  course  no  reason  based  upon 
federal  governmental  supremacy  and  efficiency,  why  the  federal 
courts  should  not,  in  their  discretion,  leave  the  petitioners  to  set 
up  such  defense  as  they  might  have  in  the  state  courts,  and  on 
writ  of  error  therefrom  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court ^* 

17  The  law  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  over  federal  officers 
is  discussed  in  a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  James  L.  Bishop  in  the  Columbia 
Law  Review  for  May,  1909,  entitled  "The  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal 
Courts  over  Federal  Officers."  Mr.  Bishop  suggests  that  the  nuintenance 
of  the  freedom  of  federal  authority  from  state  interference,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  preservation  of  the  proper  powers  of  the  state  courts  could  be 
secured  by  extending  the  riglit  of  removal  of  cases  from  the  state  to  federal 
courts,  now  given  imder  Section  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  federal  revenue 
officers,  to  all  officers  acting  under  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  federal  courts  be  Umited  so  as 
to  be  merely  ancillary  to  such  right  of  removal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EE  MAINTENAJJCB  OF  FEDERAL  SUPREMACY;  THE  En)EPEND- 
E^XE  OF  FIEDE&AL  CX)UBTS  FROM  STATE  INTERFE2R£NC£. 

72.  Independence  of  Federal  Authorities. 

A  federal  court  having  assumed  jurisdiction  over  a  person  or 

ece  of  property,  the  state  authorities  are  excluded  from  any 

terference  therewith  or  from  in  any  way  assuming  jurisdiction 

erein«     This  principle  was  violated  by  the  authorities  of  the 

^te  of  Wisconsin  in  the  case  of  Ableman  v.  Booth^  in  annulling 

e  proceedings  of  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  and  dis- 

larging  A  prisoner  who  had  been  committed  by  the  commis- 

mer  for  an  offense  against  a  federal  law.    The  Supreme  Court 

the  United  States  declared  the  impropriety  of  these  actions  in 

.e  following  language:    "  The  supremacy  of  the  state  courts  over 

le  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  coming  under  the  Con- 

itution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  now  for  the  first  time 

aserted  and  acted  upon  in  the  supreme  court  of  a  State."    Pro- 

^-sting  against  this  action,  the  opinion  declares:   "...    We 

>  not  question  the  authority  of  state  court,  or  judge,  who  is  au- 

^rized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

issue  it  in  any  case  where  the  party  is  imprisoned  within  its 

itorial  limits,  provided  it  does  not  appear,  when  the  applica- 

is  made,  that  the  person  imprisoned  is  in  custody  under  the 

ority  of  the  United  States.     The  court  or  judge  has  a  right 

iquire,  in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  for  what  cause  and  by 

authority  the  prisoner  is  confined  within  the  territorial 

?  of  the  state  sovereignty.     But,  after  the  return  is  made, 

he  state  judge  or  court  is  judicially  apprised  that  the  party 

custody  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  they 

oceed  no  further." 

^  a  state  court  has  no  power  to  issue  a  mandamus  or  writ  of 
iri  to  a  federal  officer  is  not  questioned.^ 

ow.  506. 

ng  V.  Silliman,  6  Wh.  598;  5  L.  ed.  340;  KendaU  v.  U.  S.,  12  Pet. 
ed.  1181;  U.  S.  v.  Schurz   (102  U.  S.  378;  20  L.  ed.  167). 
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The  inability  of  the  state  courts  by  injunction  or  otherwise  to 
control  proceedings  in  federal  courts  is  declared  in  Weber  v.  Lee 
Co./  United  States  v.  Keokuk,*  and  Supervisors  v.  Dnrant.*  This 
inability  arises  not  so  much  from  the  supremacy  of  the  federal 
courts  us  because  the  state  and  federal  judicial  systems  are  inde^ 
pciidcnt  of  one  another.  In  Weber  v.  Lee  Co.  the  court  say :  *'  State 
courts  cannot  enjoin  tlie  process  of  proceedings  in  the  circuit 
[federal]  courts;  not  on  account  of  any  paramount  jurisdiction 
in  the  latter,  but  because  they  are  entirely  inde{>endent  in  their 
sphere  of  action."  The  same  reason  is  given  in  United  States  v. 
Keokuk. 

§  73.  Injunctions  from  Federal  to  State  Courts. 

It  is,  however,  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  two  judicial 
systems  are  ^'  entirely  independent  in  their  sphere  of  action.^'  It 
is  true  that  the  state  courts  are  wholly  without  power  in  any  wiy 
to  control  the  operations  of  the  federal  courts,  but  the  reverse  is 
not  true.  As  has  already  api^eared,  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  certain 
cases  from  the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  the  state  courts,  and, 
wlien  removal  of  a  case  is  sought,  the  federal  courts  may  issue 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  state  court  demanding  a  copy  of  the 
record,  and  the  clerk  of  the  state  court  refusing  compliance  with 
this  demand  becomes,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Furthermore  the  federal  courts  possess  the  right 
to  protect  their  own  jurisdictional  rights  or  the  rights  of  parties 
to  suits  before  them  by  restraining  orders  forbidding  proceedings 
in  the  state  courts. 

It  is  true  that,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  so  far  as  possh 
ble  the  independence  of  the  state  judiciaries  Congress,  by  act  of 
1793,®  which  is  still  in  force,  has  provided  that  "  the  writ  of  in- 
junction shall  not  be  granted  by  any  court  of  the  United  States 
to  stay  proceedings  in  any  court  of  a  State,  except  in  cases  wher^ 
such  an  injunction  may  be  authorized  by  any  law  relating  to  pn^^ 
ccodinas  in  bankruptcy/'    But,  in  other  than  cases  in  bankruptcy?- 

3  6  WaU.  210;   18  L.  ed.  781. 

4  6  WaU.  514;    18  L.  ed.  033. 
6  9  WaU.  415;   10  L.  ed.  732. 
6  Rev.  St.,  Sec.  720. 
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Ihe  federal  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  enjoin  proceedings  in  state 
courts  where  this  has  been  necessary  to  preserve  their  own  juris- 
dictional rights,  or  to  protect  individuals  in  their  federal  rights. 
Thus  in  Dietzsch  v.  Huidekoper*^  it  was  held  that  the  prohibition 
of  Section  720  of  the  Revised  Statutes  would  not  prevent  a  fed- 
eral court  from  issuing  an  injunction  restraining  proceedings 
on  a  replevin  bond,  the  state  suit  being  based  on  a  judgment 
obtained  in  a  state  court  after  the  defendant  had  removed  the 
case  to  the  federal  courts  and  there  obtained  judgment  in  his 
favor.  The  court  said :  "  The  action  on  the  replevin  bond  in  that 
[the  state]  court  was  simply  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  judgment 
of  that  court  in  the  replevin  suit,  rendered  after  its  removal  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  after  the  state  court  had  lost 
all  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  If  no  judgment  had  been  rendered 
in  the  state  court  against  the  plaintiffs  in  the  replevin  suit,  no 
action  could  have  been  maintained  upon  the  replevin  bond.  The 
bond  took  the  place  of  property  seized  in  replevin,  and  a  judg- 
ment upon  it  was  equivalent  to  an  actual  return  of  the  replevied 
property.  The  suit  upon  the  replevin  bond  was,  therefore,  but 
-an  attempt  to  enforce  a  pretended  judgment  of  the  state  court, 
Tendered  in  a  case  over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  which 
iad  been  transferred  to  and  decided  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Oourt,  by  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in  replevin.  The 
T)ill  [for  injunction]  in  this  case  was,  therefore,  aijcillary  to  the 
^areplevin  suit,  and  was  in  substance  a  preceding  in  the  federal 
^ourt  to  enforce  its  own  judgment  by  preventing  the  defeated 
Uarty  from  wresting  the  replevied  property  from  the  plaintiffs  in 
eplevin,  who,  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  were  entitled  to  it, 
what  was  in  effect  the  same  thing,  preventing  them  from  en- 
orcing  a  bond  for  the  return  of  the  property  to  them.  A  court 
^f  the  United  States  is  not  prevented  from  enforcing  its  own  judg- 
^Jnents  by  the  statute  which  forbids  it  to  grant  a  writ  of  injunction 
"to  stay  proceedings  in  a  state  court."  ® 

7103  U.  8.  494;  28  L.  ed.  497. 

8  In  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission  v.  Illinois  Central  R.  Co.  (203  U.  S. 
335;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  90;  51  L.  ed.  209)  it  was  held  that  the  commission 
waf  not  a  court  within  the  meaning  of  Rev.  St.,  Sec.  720. 
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In  ilartin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,^  a  case,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arising  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  fitate  court  to  obey  a  mancUte  from 
tlic  federal  tribunal,  tlie  court  did  not  iind  it  necessary  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  federal  court  had  the  power  to  issue  a  man- 
damus to  the  \'irginia  court  to  enforce  its  former  judgment.  In- 
stead, tlie  court  simply  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Virginia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  attirmed  that  of  the  lower  oourt.  Justice 
Johnson  rendered  a  concurring  opinion  in  which  he  said:  '^  The 
])residing  judge  of  the  state  court  is  himself  authorised  to  issue 
the  writ  of  error,  if  he  will,  and  thus  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Sih 
premc  Court ;  and  if  he  thinks  proper  to  decline  it,  no  compulaory 
process  is  provided  by  law  to  oblige  him.  The  party  who  im- 
agines himself  aggrieved  is  then  at  liberty  to  apply  to  a  jndge  o£ 
the  United  States,  who  issues  the  writ  of  error,  which  (whatever 
its  form)  is,  in  substance,  no  more  than  a  mode  of  oompellixig 
the  opi>osite  party  to  aj>i)ear  before  this  court  and  maintain  the 
legality  of  his  judgment  obtained  before  the  state  tribunal.  An 
excmjilification  of  the  record  is  the  common  property  of  every  one 
who  chooses  to  ap])ly  and  pay  for  it,  and  thus  the  case  and  the 
party  are  brDUght  before  us." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  court  disavowed  all  intention  to  de- 
cide as  to  t!io  riirht  to  i.ssue  a  compulsory  process  to  the  state 
court.-,  Justice  Joliuson,  however,  goes  on  to  argue  that  tbe  federal 
court  might  proj)erly  issue  a  mandamus  only  to  the  lower  federal 
court?*,  and  that  in  case  a  stale  court,  whose  decrees  might  be  re- 
vcr.scd  bv  the  federal  court,  should  refuse  to  alter  its  action  in 
obedic'nce  tlioreto,  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  under  authority 
^rranted  bv  the  Judiciarv  Act,  where  the  case  had  once  before  been 
remanded,  could  itself  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  tihe  case  and 

In  Fronch  v.  Hay  (22  WaU.  2.30;  22  L.  ed.  857)  the  court  say:  "The 
pioliibition  in  tlio  Jiuliriary  .\ct  agaiii«-t  the  granting  of  injunctions  by  tie 
courts  of  the  United  Stat«.'S  touching  proceedings  in  stato  courts  has  no  tp* 
plication  here.  The  prior  jurisdiction  of  the  court  below  took  the  W 
out  of  the  operation  of  that  provision.  If  the  state  courts  should  penirt 
in  proceeding  —  a  thing  not  to  be  expected  —  the  wrong  will  be  on  the  J*r^ 
of  those  tribunals  and  not  of  the  court  below." 

»  1  \Vh.  304 ;  4  L.  ed.  97. 
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the  awarding  of  a  judgment  thereupon. ^^  £7  this  means  and  by 
a  liberal  nse  of  the  writ  of  injunction  and  that  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  snbjeciendum,  Justice  Johnson  declared  that  the  constitu- 
tional revising  power  might  be  fully  secured  to  the  United  States 
without  ever  resorting  to  compulsory  or  restrictive  processes  upon 
the  state  tribunals. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  federal  courts  will  issue 
injunctions  restraining  state  officials  from  enforcing,  or  bringing 
suits  in  the  state  courts  to  enforce  a  state  act  which  is  alleged  to 
be  in  contravention  of  the  federal  Constitution  will  be  further  con- 
sidered in  chapter  LIV,  in  which  the  suability  of  the  State  is  dis^ 
cussed. 

The  federal  courts  have  not  been  given,  nor  coidd  they  constitu- 
tionally be  given,  the  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to 
compel  the  performance  by  state  officials  of  state  duties."  The 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  federal  courts, 
by  wTits  of  mandamus,  to  compel  the  performance  of  duties, 
whether  by  state  or  federal  officials,  imposed  by  federal  law  would 
seem  to  be  beyond  question,  though  Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
grant  to  these  courts  the  power  except  as  ancillary  to  jurisdiction 
already  otherwise  obtained.^^  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Congress  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  impose 
upon  its  functionaries  the  performance  of  federal  duties.  Where, 
however,  the  act  ordered  is  one  unconnected  with  his  official  state 
duties,  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  a  state  functionary  would 
not  exempt  him  from  the  mandatory  power  of  the  federal  courts. 

§  74.  State  Restrictions  upon  the  Right  of  Removal  of  Suits 
from  State  to  Federal  Courts. 
By  various  acts  of  Congress  rights  have  been  granted  to  de- 
fendants to  remove  into  federal  courts  civil  actions  begun  in  state 

i»By  Aet  of  1S67   (Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  709 )»  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  tliis 
Pover  without   reference  to   whether   or   not  the   case   had   been   previously 
femanded.    That  act  provides,  **  the  Supreme  Court  may,  at  their  discretion, 
Pteeed  to  a  final  decision  and  award  execution,  or  remand  the  case  to  the 
'inferior  court." 
wPrigg  V.  Pennsylvania  (16  Pet  539;  10  L.  cd.  1060). 
^^'    S.  V.  Circuit  Court   (126  Fed.  Rep.  169). 
t  n 
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courts,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  citizenship  of  the  parties. 
This  right,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  later  chapter," 
is  granted,  not  that  federal  supremacy  may  be  maintained,  but 
that  an  impartial  tribunal  may  be  secured  in  suits  in  which  citi- 
zens of  diiferent  States  are  parties.  One  important  question, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  federal  authority, 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  right  of  removal  based  upon 
diversity  of  citizenship,  and  this  is  as  to- the  authority  of  the  States 
to  prevent  foreign  corporations  from  exercising  this  federal  privi- 
lege by  making  it  a  condition  precedent  to  their  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  State  or  to  continue  to  do  business  therein  that,  when 
sued  by  a  citizen  of  the  State,  they  will  not  have  the  cause  re- 
moved into  the  federal  courts.  Here  it  is  apparent  that  th^  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  by  a  federal  court  of  its  jurisdiction  when  obtained,  as 
it  is  to  prevent  that  jurisdiction  from  being  invoked. 

That  States  cannot  put  restrictions  upon  the  removal  of  cases 
from  their  courts  to  federal  tribunals  any  more  than  they  can 
prevent  it  was  declared  in  a  case  arising  under  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  provided  that  insurance  companies  of 
other  States  desiring  to  do  business  within  its  limits  should  sign 
a  written  agreement  that  they  would  not  remove  to  the  federal 
courts  suits  brought  against  them  in  the  State's  courts.  One  of 
these  companies,  having  removed  a  case  to  the  federal  courts  not- 
withstanding its  agreement  not  to  do  so,  the  Wisconsin  courts, 
ignoring  the  fact  of  its  removal,  proceeded  with  the  case  and  ren- 
dered judgment  against  the  company.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  appeal  to  it,  declared  the  judgment  void  upon 
the  ground  that  the  agreement  itself  and  the  statute  requiring  it 
were  illegal,  as  no  one  could  be  compelled  to  bind  himself  in 
advance  not  to  exercise  a  right  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution any  more  than  he  could  barter  away  his  life  or  freedom." 

WTien,  however,  in  a  later  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  asked  to  issue  an  injunction  forbidding  the 

13  See  Chapter  L. 

MHome  Insurance  Co.  v.  Morse  (20  Wall.  445;  22  L,  ed.  866). 
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Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin  to  revoke  the  license  of  an  insur- 
ance company  that  had  violated  its  agreement  not  to  remove,  that 
court  held  that  it  could  not  thus  control  the  action  of  a  state 
official,  even  though  his  action  was  apparently  based  upon  an  im- 
proper ground.  The  court  said :  "  The  argument  that  the  revoca- 
tion in  question  is  made  for  an  unconstitutional  reason  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  suggestion  confounds  an  act  with  an  emotion  or 
a  mental  proceeding  which  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  a  statute." ^^  In  other  words  it  was  held 
that  the  right  both  of  granting  and  of  revoking  a  license  to  a  for- 
eign corporation  to  do  business  withih  a  State  belonging  to  the 
proper  officer  of  that  State,  it  was  not  within  the  competence  of  a 
federal  court  to  determine  whether  that  power  was  exercised  for 
a  good  or  bad  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

But  when,  in  a  still  later  case,  there  was  drawn  into  question 
the  operation  of  a  statute  of  Iowa  which  declared  that  upon  the 
violation  by  a  foreign  insurance  company  of  its  agreement  not  to 
remove  a  case  to  the  federal  courts,  its  license  should  therebv  be- 
come  void,  the  federal  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  violation  of 
an  illegal  agreement  could  not  of  itself  operate  as  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  company's  license.  If  revoked  at  all  it  would  have  to 
be  by  the  act  of  a  competent  state  official,  and  not,  ipso  facto,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right.^^ 

This  entire  subject  was  reviewed  in  Security  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  V.  Prewitt"  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  State  may 
by  statute  provide  that  if  a  foreign  insurance  company  shall  re- 
move to  a  federal  court  a  case  which  has  been  commenced  in  a 
state  court,  the  license  of  such  company  to  do  business  within  the 
State  shall  thereupon  be  revoked.  In  its  opinion  the  court  say: 
'^  It  is  admitted  that  a  State  has  power  to  prevent  a  company  from 
coming  into  its  domain,  and  that  it  has  the  power  to  take  away 
the  right  to  remain  after  having  been  permitted  once  to  enter,  and 
that  right  may  be  exercised  from  good  or  bad  motives;  but  what 
the  company  denied  [in  this  case]  is  the  right  of  a  State  to  enact 

15  Doyle  V.  Continental  Insurance  Co.   (94  U.  S.  535;  24  L.  ed.   148). 

i«  Barron  v.  Burnside  (121  U.  S.  186;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  P31;  30  L.  ed.  916). 

17  202  U.  S.  246;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  619;  50  L.  ed.  1013. 
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in  advance  that  if  a  company  remove  a  case  to  a  federal  court,  its 
license  sliall  be  revoked.  We  think  this  distinction  is  not  well 
founded.  The  truth  is  that  the  effect  of  the  statute  is  simply  to 
place  foreign  companies  u]x>n  a  par  with  the  domestic  ones  doing 
business  in  Kentucky.  No  stipulation  or  agreement  being  re- 
quired as  a  condition  for  coming  into  the  State  and  obtaining  a 
pennit  to  do  business  therein,  the  mere  enactment  of  a  statute 
which,  in  substance,  says  if  you  choose  to  exercise  your  right  to 
remove  a  case  into  a  federal  court,  your  right  to  further  do  busi- 
ness within  the  State  shall  cease  and  your  permit  shall  be  with- 
drawn, is  not  open  to  any  constitutional  objection.  The  reasoning 
in  the  Doyle  case  we  think  is  good."^® 

From  the  foregoing  cases  it  is  apparent  that  no  abandonment 
is  really  made  of  the  princii>le  that  the  States  are  constitutionally 
incompetent  to  interfere  with  or  ])rohibit  the  exercise  of  a  fed- 
eral right.  Corporations  chartered  in  one  State  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  another  State  may  exercise  the  right  of  removal  given 
them  by  the  federal  statutes  without  reference  to  what  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  wliich  they  are  doing  business  may  provide,  and 
this  thev  niav  do  even  if  tliev  have  contracted  with  those  state 
authorities  nut  to  exercise  these  rights.  The  fact  that  the  state 
authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  acknowledged  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  them,  withdraw,  or  threaten  to  withdraw,  a  privilege 
whiirh  they  liave  granted,  furnishes  no  ground  for  federal  relief. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  causal  nexus  between  the  exercise  of  the 
federal  right  of  removal  and  of  the  State's  right  to  withdraw  its 
permission  to  the  foreign  corporation  to  do  business  within  the 
State's  limits.  But,  legally  speaking,  there  is  no  connection.  Each 
is  the  exercise  of  an  independent  right.  The  case  is  not  similar 
to  one  where  the  State  interferes  with  or  hinders  the  operation 
of  a  federal  agency,  as,  for  example,  the  taxation  of  its  franchise. 
In  the  cases  above  considered,  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  States  to 
declare  what  cases  shall  and  what  cases  shall  not  be  removed  into 
the  federal  courts,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 

ISA  strong  dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Harlan,  was  filed 
in  this  case  by  Justice  Day. 
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of  their  juriadietion  by  those  courts  after  the  cases  hare  been  re- 
moved into  them.  Whenever  this  has  been  attempted  the  federal 
courts  have  prevented  it.  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  federal  courts  cannot  be 
in  any  way  abridged  or  impaired  by  the  statutes  of  a  State.'* 

So,  also,  it  is  held  that  the  proper  petition  and  bond  having 
been  filed,  a  case  is  considered  removed  evea  though  the  state  court 
may  refuse  to  make  an  order  of  removal,  and  may  in  fact  proceed 
■with  the  trial  of  the  cause.**  In  such  cases  the  defendant  may,  if 
he  choose,  defend  the  case  in  the  state  court,  and  after  final  judg- 
ment obtain  a  writ  of  error  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  so  doing  he  does  not  forfeit  his  right  to  defend  in 
the  lower  federal  court.  The  circuit  court  can  issue  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  state  court  demanding  a  copy  of  the  record  in 
case  and  the  clerk  refusing  to  furnish  it  becomes  liable  under  a 
federal  act  to  fine  or  imprisonment.'* 

wHyde  v.  Stone  (20  How.  170;  15  L.  ed.  974) ;  Smyth  v.  Araes  (169  U.  S. 
466;  is  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  418;  *2  L.  ed.  910);  Mereer  Co,  r,  Cowles  (7  Wall. 
119;  19  L.  ed.  86)  ;  Uncoh)  Co.  v.  Lutiing  (133  U.  S.  529;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Eep. 
303;  33  L.  ed.  766);  Chicot  Co.  v.  Shenrood  (149  U.  S.  629;  13  Sup.  Ct 
Rep.  695;  37  L.  ed.  546);  Barrow  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Kane  (170  U.  S.  100;  IS 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  S26;  42  L.  ed.  W4). 

MEonte  L.  Insurance  Co.  t.  IJunn  (19  Wall.  214;  22  L.  ed.  S8);  Marshall 
V.  Holmes  (141  V.  8.  589;  12  Sap.  Ct.  Bcp.  62;  35  L.  ed.  870)  and  eaaea 
there  sited. 

n  Act  ol  Hell.  3,  1875.  Whether  Congrees  htu  the  power  thua  to  pnTiish 
the  Tefusal  of  the  state  ofBcUl  to  perform  this  duty  hiA  not  reoeiTsd  judicial 
drtenui nation.  It,  however,  we  judge  by  analogy  from  the  decision  in  Ex 
parte  Siebold  (100  U.  S.  371;  25  L.  eil.  717],  and  if  the  act  required  is  a 
purely  ministerial  one.  Congress  his  the  power.  In  Bx  p»rt«  Virginia  (100 
U.  S.  339;  25  L,  ed.  676)  a  judge  of  a  Virginia  court  had  been  indicted  for 
a  violation  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  in  that  he  had  excluded 
negroes  from  grand  and  petit  juries.  The  selection  of  jurors  the  majoritj 
of  the  court  declared  to  be  a  purely  ministerial  act,  and,  aa  to  the  fact 
that  the  accused  was  a  gtote  ofTiciai,  said;  "We  do  not  perceive  how  holding 
an  oSice  under  a  State  and  claiming  to  act  for  the  state  can  relieve  the 
holder  from  obligation  to  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  take  away  the  power  of  Congress  to  punish  his  disobedience."  Justice  Field, 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justice  Clifford,  strongly  urged  that 
the  act  of  1875  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  a.i  it  nttempted  to  c 
the   selection   of   jurors    in   state   courts.      He   argued    that   the   I 
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In  the  recently  decided  case  of  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Kansas^ 
the  court  takes  a  position  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  har- 
monize with  that  assumed  in  the  insurance  cases.  In  this  ease  the 
court  held  unconstitutional  as  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce  a  state  law  exacting  from  a  foreign  telegraph  corpora- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  continue  to  do  a  local 
business  within  the  State,  a  charter  fee  of  a  given  per  cent  of  its 
entire  authorized  capital  stock.  The  court  declare:  "  The  vital 
difference  between  the  Prewitt  case  and  the  one  now  before  us 
is  that  the  business  of  the  insurance  company,  involved  in  the 
former  case,  was  not,  as  this  court  has  often  adjudged,  interstate 
commerce,  while  the  business  of  the  telegraph  company  was  pri- 
marily and  mainly  that  of  interstate  commerce.'*  This  is  true 
enough,  but  the  essential  fact  still  remains  that  tiie  Prewitt  case 
permitted  the  State  to  exact  of  the  foreign  corporation  as  a  con- 
dition to  its  being  permitted  to  do  business  within  the  State  that 
it  should  forego  the  exercise  of  a  federal  constitutional  right, 
whereas,  in  the  later  case  it  was  held  that  the  State  might  not  as 
a  condition  impose  burdens  upon  the  exercise  by  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration of  federal  right,  that  of  carrying  on  interstate  commerce, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  more  important  privil^e  than 
that  involved  in  the  Prewitt  case.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  suggestion  made  by  Justice  White  in  his  concurring  opinion  in 
the  later  case  was  a  stronger  one,  namely,  that  the  company  having 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  State  and  construct  its  plant  there, 
the  onerous  conditions  attempted  to  be  imposed  by  the  State  as 
a  condition  to  its  remaining  there  were  confiscatory  and,  there- 
fore, wanting  in  due  process  of  law. 

jurors  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  merely  ministerial  act  (quoting  Kentucky  r. 
Dennison),  and  that  Congress  had  no  authority  over  judicial  officers  of  the 
States   in  discharge  of  their  duties  under  State  la'ws.     For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  this  case  see  po8t,  p.  169. 
22  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  190. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  FORM  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

§  75.  State  Autonomy. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as 
opposed  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  continued  sovereignty  of  its 
individual  commonwealth  members  has  been  sufficiently  declared. 
Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  upon  this  point  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  result  of  that  gigantic  struggle  has  left  no  room 
for  disagreement  since,  and  the  subsequent  unequivocal  assertions 
of  the  federal  courts  have  simply  registered  conclusions  that  no 
one  could  rationally  question.  -Starting,  then,  from  this  funda- 
mental fact  that,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  legal  view- 
point, the  individual  Commonwealths  constitute  self-governing 
but  politically  subordinate  portions  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  degree  of  autonomy  secured  them 
under  the  federal  Constitution.  This  subject  we  may  conveniently 
divide  into  two  parts.  First,  we  may  examine  the  degree  of  con- 
trol that  the  Federal  Government  may  constitutionally  exercise 
over  the  form  of  government  that  the  several  States  may  establish 
for  themselves;  and,  secondly,  the  extent  to  which  the  General 
Government  may  supervise  or  control  the  exercise  by  the  States 
of  those  powers  that  are  reserved  to  them.  First,  then,  as  to  the 
control  that  may  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  the  forms  of  government  of  its  constituent  units. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that,  providing  its  govern- 
ment be  republican  in  form,  each  State  of  the  Union  may  establish 
such  governmental  organs  as  it  sees  fit,  and  apportion  among  them 
its  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  according  to  its  own 
judgment  as  to  what  is  expedient  and  proper. 

§  76.  Republican  Form  of  Government  Defined. 

The  federal  Constitution  provides  that  ^^  The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 

[151] 
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of  government,  and  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and, 
on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence/'  ^ 

In  form,  the  first  clause  of  this  section  would  appear  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States  and  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  its  effect  should  a 
foreign  power  attempt  to  impose  a  government  of  any  Bort  what- 
ever upon  the  people  of  one  of  the  States  against  their  will;  or 
should  a  domestic  revolution  result  in  the  establishment  in  power 
of  a  government  not  sanctioned  by  law  or  not  freely  agreed  to  by 
the  electorate.  In  fact,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
as  will  presently  be  more  particularly  spoken  of,  this  clause  was 
so  interpreted  during  reconstruction  times  as  to  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  for  several  years  an  almost  unlimited  power  of 
control  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  those  States  that  had  been  in 
rebellion  against  its  authority. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Constitution  does  not  itself  define  the 
term  "  republican  form  of  government."  It  has,  however,  always 
been  an  accepted  rule  of  construction  that  the  technical  and  special 
terms  used  in  the  Constitution  are  to  be  given  that  meaning  which 
they  had  at  the  time  that  instrument  was  framed.  This  is  but 
reasonable,  for,  in  default  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  are  to  be  presumed  to  have  intende<l  the 
words  which  they  used  to  have  that  meaning  they  knew  them  to 
have.  For  a  definition,  then,  of  "  republican  government  '*  we 
must  discover  what  in  17S7  such  a  political  form  was  considered 
to  be.  Certainly  we  may  say  that  the  governments  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
drafted  must  have  been  considered  as  illustrating  the  republican 
type.  Furthermore,  the  Constitutions  of  all  those  States  which 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1787  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  impliedly  declared  republican  by  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  giving  of  its  assent  to  their  entrance  into  the  TJnioiL 

The  late  Judge  Coolcy,  in  his  Princij)les  of  ConstittUianal  Law^ 
has  perhaps  defined  the  term  as  satisfactorily  as  anyone.    **  By  a 

1  Art.  IV,  Sec.  4. 

2  Chapter  XI. 
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republican  form  of  govemment,''  he  says,  "  is  understood  a  gov- 
ernment by  representatives  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  it  contrasts 
on  the  one  side  with  a  democracy,  in  which  the  people  or  com- 
munity as  an  organized  whole  wield  the  sovereign  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  rule  of  one  man  as 
King,  Emperor,  Czar,  or  Sultan,  oi*  with  that  of  one  class  of  men, 
as  an  aristocracy."  "  In  strictness,''  Judge  Cooley  goes  on  to  say, 
"  a  republican  government  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
monarchical  forms,  for  a  King  may  be  merely  an  hereditary  or 
elective  executive  while  the  powers  of  legislation  are  left  exclu- 
sively to  a  representative  body  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  to  be  guaranteed ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  by  the  Revolution  it  was  expected  and  intended  to  throw 
off  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  by  a  republican  form  of  government  was  intended  a 
government  in  which  not  only  would  the  people's  representatives 
make  the  laws,  and  their  agents  administer  them,  but  the  people 
would  also,  directly  or  indirectly,  choose  the  executive.  But  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  whole  body  of  people,  or  even 
the  whole  body  of  adult  and  competent  persons,  would  be  admitted 
to  political  privil^es ;  and  in  any  republican  .State  the  law  must 
determine  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  elective 
franchise." 

In  United  States  v.  South  Carolina,'  a  case  decided  in  1903, 
an  obiter  suggestion  was  made  by  the  court  in  its  majority  opinion 
that  a  State  by  assuming  the  control  of  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  certain  commodities,  and,  especially,  by  acquiring 
and  undertaking  the  management  of  public  utilities  might  thereby 
lose  its  republican  form  of  government.  To  the  suggestions  thus 
made  no  weight  can  be  given.  Whether  or  not  a  government  is 
republican  in  form  depends  not  upon  the  sphere  of  its  activities, 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  functionaries  are  selected,  and 
the  degree  of  their  legal  responsibility  to  the  people.  Thus  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  most  socialistic  of  States  having  a 


8  199  U.  S.  437;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  110;  50  L.  ed.  261. 
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government  of  the  purest  republican  type.  This  suggestion  to  the 
i-ontrary  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  first  that  the  writer  has 
Been. 

§  77.   The  Constitutionality  of  Referendum  Laws. 

In  the  courts  of  the  States,  general  direct  l^islation  (referen- 
dum) laws  were  in  a  few  early  cases  held  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  that  their  elfect  is  to  establish  a  democratic  in  place  of  a 
^republican  —  that  is,  representative  —  form  of  government.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  llice  v.  Foster^  the  court  of  Delaware  declared: 
''Although  the  peoj)le  have  the  power,  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
visions, to  alter  the  Constitution,  under  no  circumstances  can  they, 
so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  remains  the  para- 
mount law  of  the  land,  establish  a  democracy  or  any  other  than 
a  republican  form  of  government.*'  And  this,  the  court  went  on 
to  declare,  would  in  elTect  be  done,  should  the  electorate  be  given 
a  direct  legislative  i)ower.' 

In  addition  to  being  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
direct  legislation  laws  of  a  general  character  have  frequently  been 
held  void  as  in  violation  of  the  state  Con^itutions  in  that  they 
attempt  to  delegate  to  the  peoi)lc  that  law-making  power  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  legislature.  In  answer  to  the  point  that 
the  law-making  j)ower  was  not  thus  transferred,  but  simply  the 
operation  of  the  statutes  in  question  made  dependent  upon  the 
happening  of  a  particular  event,  namelv,  the  approving  vote  of 
the  peojde,  the  court  of  Xew  York,' in^Bartp  v' llimrod,®  said: 
**  It  is  not  denied  that  a  valid  statute  may  be  passed  to  take  effect 
upon  the  happening  of  some  future  event,  certain  or  uncertain. 
But  such  a  statute,  when  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  legislature, 
must  be  a  law  in  pnvsenti  to  take  effect  in  futuro.  .  .  .  The 
event  or  change  of  circumstances  on  which  a  law  may  be  made  to 

4  4  Harr.  479. 

sTliis  case  involved  only  a  local  option  law.  Its  reasoning,  however,  applies, 
and  has  continued  to  bo  applied  to  general  hnvs.  As  to  local  option  laws, 
however,  and  laws  establishing  local  governments  and  equipping  them  with 
adequate  powers,  the  case  may  be  said  to  have  been  overruled. 

6  4  Seld.  483. 
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take  effect  must  be  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  l^slature 
affects  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  law;  an  event  on 
which  the  expediency  of  the  law  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawmakers 
depends.  On  this  question  of  expediency  the  legislature  must 
exercise  its  ©wn  judgment  definitely  and  finally.  .  •  •  But  in 
the  present  case  no  such  event  or  change  of  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  expediency  of  the  law  was  expected  to  happen.  The 
wisdom  or  expediency  of  the  free  school  law,  abstractly  considered, 
did  not  depend  on  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  it  was  unwise  or  in-  # 
expedient  before  that  vote  was  taken,  it  was  equally  so  afterward. 
The  event  on  which  the  act  was  made  to  take  effect  was  nothing 
else  than  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  identical  question  which 
the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  itself  to 
decide.  .  .  .  The  government  of  the  State  is  democratic,  and 
it  is  a  representative  democracy,  and  in  passing  general  laws,  the 
people  act  only  through  their  representatives  in  the  legislature.''^ 

7  While,  as  indicated,  direct  legislation  laws  of  a  general  character  have 
at  times  been  held  unconstitutional,  special  referendal,  or  local  option,  la^vs, 
have  been  held  valid,  the  point  being  taken,  among  others,  that  at  the 
time  tlie  federal  and  state  Constitutions  were  adopted,  measures  of  this 
character  were  generally  recognized  as  proper,  and  construed  to  provide  for 
delegation  of  local  governing,  rather  than  legislative,  powers.  Thus  Cooley, 
summing  up  the  argument  upon  this  point,  says:  ''It  has  already  been 
seen  that  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  its  power  to  make  laws;  but 
fundamental  as  this  maxim  is,  it  is  so  qualified  by  the  customs  of  our  race, 
and  by  othcT  maxims  which  regard  local  government,  that  the  right  of 
the  legislature,  in  the  absence  of  authorization  or  prohibition,  to  create  towns 
and  other  inferior  municipal  organizations,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
powers  of  local  government,  and  especially  of  local  taxation  and  police  regu- 
lation [liquor  laws,  etc.]  usual  with  such  corporations,  would  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  legislature  in  these  cases  is  not  regarded  as  delegating  its  au- 
thority, because  the  regulation  of  such  local  affairs  as  are  commonly  left 
to  local  boards  and  officers  is  not  understood  to  belong  properly  to  the 
State,  and  when  it  interferes,  as  sometimes  it  must,  to  restrain  and  control 
the  local  action,  there  should  be  reasons  of  state  policy  or  dangers  of  local 
abuse  to  warrant  the  interposition."  Constitutional  LimitationSf  7th  ed., 
p.  264.  In  the  earlier  cases  (Wales  v.  Belcher,  3  Pick.  508;  Godden  v.  Crump, 
8  Leigh,  120;  Burgess  v.  Pue,  2  Gill,  11)  general  referendal  laws  were 
sustained,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Delaware  court  in  1847  (Rice  v. 
Foster,  4  Harr.  479)  the  general  practice,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  has 
been  to  hold  them  void  aa  a  delegation  of  legislative  power. 
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§  78.  Dorr's  Rebellion. 

The  first  instance  in  which  the  Federal  Government  was 
called  upon  to  construe  this  guaranty  clause  was  in  connection 
with  Dorr's  Kebellion  in  lihode  Island  in  1841.  The  salient  facts 
of  this  incident  were  these.  The  Constitution  under  which  the 
j)eople  of  Rhode  Island  had  lived  since  the  separation  from  Eng- 
land provided  for  a  very  limited  suffrage.  With  the  development 
of  more  democratic  ideas  this  condition  of  affairs  became  verv  un- 
satisfactory  to  those  who  were  thus  denied  the  right  to  vote.  Nu- 
merous attempts  were  made  to  have  the  Constitution  amended,  but 
these  were  always  defeate<l  by  the  small  oligarchy  of  legal  voters 
who  did  not  wish  to  share  their  special  privileges  with  others. 
Finally,  in  1S41,  mass  meetings  of  the  discont^ided  were  held,  and, 
without  any  instruction  or  permission  from  the  existing  govern- 
ment, the  citizens  were  directed  to  elect,  by  a  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention.  This  was  done, 
and  at  that  convention  a  Constitution  was  framed  that  later  was 
adopted  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  adult  male  resident  citizens  of 
the  State.  Thereupon,  the  convention,  meeting  again,  declared: 
'^  Whereas,  by  return  of  the  votes  upon  the  Constitution,  it  satis- 
factorily appeal's  that  the  citizens  of  this  State,  in  their  original 
sovereign  capacity,  have  ratified  and  adopted  said  Constitution  by 
a  large  majority;  and  the  will  of  the  people,  thus  decisively  known, 
ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  and  faithfully  executed:  We  do 
therefore  resolve  and  declare  that  said  Constitution  rightfully 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  paramount  law  and  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  we  further  re- 
solve and  declare  for  ourselves  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  whom 
we  represent,  that  we  will  establish  said  C<^n8titution  and  sustain 
and  defend  the  same  by  all  necessary  means."  Attempts  were 
made  to  put  into  oi)eration  the  government  provided  for  in  the 
instrument  thus  declared  in  force.  Dorr  being  elected  Governor 
under  it. 

All  of  the  above  acts,  it  will  be  observed,  were  unsanctioned  by 
any  law  of  the  old  de  jure  government.  Upon  an  appeal  being 
made  by  that  government  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid,  the 
President  of  the  UnitcJ  States  recognized  that  government  as  the 
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de  jure  government  of  the  State  and  took  steps  to  extend  the  aid 
that  was  requested.  By  this  federal  executive  action  two  im- 
portant facts  wera  established  with  reference  to  the  *^  guaranty  " 
clause  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The  first  of  these  was  that, 
according  to  this  clause,  the  Federal  Government  was  obligated  to 
protect  the  several  States  not  only  against  the  attempts  of  foreign 
powers  to  impose  upon  them  governments  not  of  their  own  choos- 
ing,  but  against  revolutionary  action  on  the  part  of  their  own 
citizens.  The  second  was  that  it  was  thus  decided  that  it  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  provision  that  a  state  government  shall  be  re- 
publican in  form  that  it  rests  upon  the  legal  will  of  a  minority  of 
its  adult  male  citizens.  In  effect  it  was  determined  that  the  old 
government  of  Rhode  Island,  being  accepted  as  republican  in  form 
at  the  time  that  the  State  became  a  member  of  the  Union,  it  could 
not  be  changed  by  any  extra-legal  means  against  the  desire  of  those 
who  by  the  old  instrument  were  given  the  sole  .power  of  expressing 
the  legal  will  of  the  State.  This  last  clause  ^'  against  the  desire 
of  those  who  by  the  old  instrument  were  given  the  sole  power  of 
expressing  the  legal  will  of  the  State,"  is  advisedly  added,  for,  as 
repeated  instances  have  shown,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
felt  itself  obligated  under  the  guaranty  clause  to  see  to  it  that  none 
of  the  state  Constitutions  are  ever  amended  or  replaced  by  new 
instruments  except  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  gov- 
erning constitutional  changes  existing  at  the  time  the  changes  are 
made.  When  such  changes,  even  though  brought  about  in  a  man- 
ner not  formally  constitutional,  have  been  accepted  as  valid  by  the 
old  governments,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  felt  itself  obli- 
gated to  interfere.  But  when,  as  was  the  case  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  revolutionary  change  is  resisted  by  those  exercising  authority 
imder  the  old  instrument  of  government,  the  Federal  Government, 
upon  appeal  to  it  for  assistance,  will  almost  surely  consider  itself 
called  upon  to  recognize  and  support  the  old  government. 
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§  79.  Luther  v.  Borden. 

The  case  of  Luther  v.  Borden,^  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  184^  arose  out  of  Dorr's  Eebellion.  Borden,  acting  under 
authority  of  the  old  government  of  lihode  Island,  had  broken  into 
the  house  of  Luther,  who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  new  government  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
that  had  been  adopted  in  the  populai*,  extra-constitutional  manner 
spoken  of  above.  Upon  being  sued  in  trespass  by  Luther,  Borden 
justified  himself  by  the  plea  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  legal  government  of  the  State.  Luther,  upon  his  side,  de- 
nied the  de  jure  character  of  that  government,  and,  therefore,  its 
legal  competence  to  empower  Borden  to  exercise  the  authority  he 
had  exercised. 

Upon  behalf  of  Luther  it  was  argued  "  that,  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  government  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon  in  the  United  States,  and  the  several 
States  thereof,  at  least  ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  the  Constitution  and  frame  of  government  prepared, 
adopted,  and  established  as  above  set  forth,  was,  and  became 
thereby,  the  supreme  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  as  such,  when  the  tres- 
pass alleged  in  the  plaintiff's  writ  was  committed  by  the  defend- 
ants. That  this  conclusion  also  follows  from  one  of  the  foregoing 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American  system  of  government, 
which  is,  that  government  is  instituted  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  com- 
munity. And  that  when  any  government  shall  be  found  inade- 
quate or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community 
hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable  right  to  reform,  alter,  abolish  the 
same,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal."® 

8  7  How.  1 ;  12  L.  ed.  581. 

9 In  support  of  this  position,  the  following  propositions  were  urged: 

1.  ''  That  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  supreme,  and  may  act  in  forming 
government  without  the  assent  of  the  existing  government. 

2.  That  the  people  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  form  of  government  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness. 
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In  behalf  of  Borden,  the  defendant  in  error,  Daniel  Webster, 
who  was  one  of  the  counsel,  argued  that,  granting  that  the  people 
are  the  source  of  political  power,  the  American  principle  is  that 
they  can  exercise  this  power  only  through  their  constituted  repre- 
sentatives, and  through  the  votes  of  properly  qualified  electors. 
"  The  right  to  choose  a  representative,"  he  declared,  "  is  every 
man's  portion  of  sovereign  power.  Suffrage  is  a  delegation  of 
political  power  to  some  individual.  Hence  the  right  must  be 
guarded  and  protected  against  force  or  fraud.  That  is  one  prin- 
ciple. Another  is,  that  the  qualification  which  entitles  a  man  to 
vote  must  be  prescribed  by  previous  laws,  directing  how  it  is  to  be 
exercised  and  also  that  the  results  shall  be  certified  to  some  central 
power  so  that  the  vote  may  tell.  We  know  no  other  principle.  If 
you  go  beyond  these,  you  go  wide  of  the  American  track.  .  .  . 
Our  American  mode  of  government  does  not  draw  any  power  from 
tumultuous  assemblages." 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  governments  was  at  that 
time  the  legal  government  of  the  State  thus  seemed  squarely  pre- 
sented to  the  court.  That  tribunal,  however,  did  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  pass  upon  the  point,  holding  that  the  power  to  deter- 
mine such  a  matter  had  been  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress, and  by  that  body  had  been  handed  over,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  determining  when  the  Federal  Government  should  inter- 

3.  That  as  the  sovereign  power,  they  have  the  right  to  adopt  such  form  of 
government. 

4.  That  the  right  to  adopt  necessarily  includes  the  right  to  aholish,  to 
reform,  and  to  alter  any  existing  form  of  government,  and  to  suhstitute 
in  its  stead  any  other  that  they  may  judge  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
intended. 

5.  That  if  such  a  right  exists  at  all,  it  exists  in  the  States  under  the 
Union  not  as  a  riglit  of  force,  but  a  right  of  sovereignty,  and  that  those 
'Who  oppose  its  peaceful  exercise,  and  not  those  who  support  it,  ate  culpable. 

6.  That  the  exercise  of  this  right,  which  is  a  right  original,  sovereign, 
and  supreme,  and  not  derived  from  any  other  human  authority,  may  be, 
and  must  be,  effected  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  the  people  may  for 
themselves  determine. 

7.  And  more  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  then  subsisting  govern- 
ment of  Rhode  Island,  which  derived  no  power  from  the  charter  or  from 
the  people  to  alter  or  amend  the  frame  of  government,  or  to  change  the 
basis  of  representation,  or  even  to  propose  initiatory  measures  to  that  end.'* 
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fere,  to  the  President.  In  tlie  case  at  bar  the  Preaident  had 
recognized  the  legality  of  the  old  government  and  the  propriety 
of  this  decision  the  court  declared  it  could  not  consider.'^ 

"After  the  President  has  acted,  and  has  called  out  the  militia/* 
continucMl  the  court,  **  is  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  imiuire  whether  his  decision  was  right?  Could  the 
court,  while  the  jiarries  were  actually  contending  in  arms  for  the 
])Os3essioii  of  the  government,  call  witnesses  before  it  and  inquire 
which  party  represented  a  majority  of  the  people?  If  it  could, 
tlu'U  it  won  hi  iKH'onio  th(^  duty  of  the  court  (provided  it  came  to 
the  con(•lu^ic>^  that  the  President  had  decided  incorrectly)  to  dis- 
i'harge  those  who  were  arreste<l  or  detained  by  the  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  rnited  States  or  the  government  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  endeavoring  to  maintain.  If  the  judicial  power  extends 
so  far,  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  guarantee  of  anarchy,  and  not  of  order.  Yet  if  this 
right  does  not  rcvside  in  the  courts  when  the  conflict  is  raging,  if 
the  judicial  is  at  that  time  bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  the 
political,  it  must  he  eiiually  hound  when  the  contest  is  over.     It 

10  •'  I'ndor  th\>  articlo  of  the  Constitution,"  said  the  (^ourt,  speaking  through 
Taiipy,  C.  J..  *'  it  ivsts  with  Congress  to  deeide  what  government  is  the 
♦'-tablisliod  one  in  V.io  Stato.  For  as  the  United  States  guarantees  to  each 
State  a  rcpuMican  <rovi.rnnient.  Congress  must  necessarily  decide  what  govern- 
nicnt  is  e^tablisliod  in  the  State  b<»fore  it  can  he  determined  whether  it  is 
Kpn'Dlican  or  not.  And  when  tl»e  Senators  and  Representatives  of  a  State 
are  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  government 
under  which  the}-  are  appointed,  aa  well  as  its  republican  character.  Is 
recognized  hy  the  projxT  constitutional  authority.  And  its  decision  is  bind- 
ing on  every  oth<'r  department  of  the  government,  and  could  not  be  questioned 
in  a  judicial  trihunal.  .  .  .  So.  too,  as  relates  to  the  clause  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article  of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  cases  of  domestic  violence. 
It  rested  with  Congress,  too,  to  determine  upon  the  means  proper  to  be 
adopted  to  fulfil  tliis  guarantee.  Tliey  might,  if  they  had  deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  do  so,  have  place<l  it  in  the  po\>er  of  a  court  to  decide  when 
the  contingency  had  happened  which  required  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise.  ...  By  this  act  (Feb.  28,  1793) 
the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  exigency  had  arisen  upon  which  the 
government  of  the  Unite<l  Stato^  is  bound  to  interfere,  is  given  to  the 
President.  .  .  .  And  the  President  must,  of  necessity,  decide  which  is 
the  government,  and  which  party  is  unlawfully  arrayed  against  it,  before 
he  can  perform  the  duty  imj^sed  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress." 
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cannot,  when  peace  is  restored,  punish  as  offenses  and  crimes  the 
acts  which  it  before  recognized,  and  was  bound  to  recognize,  as 
lawfuL"  As  to  the  point  that  a  discretionary  power  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  might  be  abused,  the  court  said: 
^^  All  power  may  be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  hands.  But  it 
would  be  dijficult  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  which  this 
power  would  be  more  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  effectual. 
...  At  all  events,  it  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  must  therefore  be  respected, 
and  enforced  in  its  judicial  tribunals.'^ 

As  r^ards  the  point  that  had  been  raised  that  by  the  declaration 
of  martial  law  and  the  use  of  military  force,  the  old  government 
of  Ehode  Island  had  ceased  to  be  a  republican  one,  the  court  said : 
"  Unquestionably  a  military  government,  established  as  the  per- 
manent government  of  the  State,  would  not  be  a  republican  govern- 
ment, and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  overthrow  it.  But 
the  law  of  Rhode  Island  contemplated  no  such  government.  It 
was  intended  merely  for  the  crisis,  and  to  meet  the  peril  in  which 
the  existing  government  was  placed  by  the  armed  resistance  to  its 
authority.  It  was  so  understood  and  construed  by  the  state  au- 
thorities. And,  unquestionably,  a  State  may  use  its  military 
authority  to  put  down  an  armed  insurrection,  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  civil  authority.  The  power  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  government,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order 
and  free  institutions,  and  is  as  necessary  to  the  States  of  this 
Union  as  to  any  other  government."" 

§  80.  The  Reconstruction  of  Southern  States  after  the  Civil  War. 

Acting  under  the  authority  assumed  to  be  given  it  by  the  guar- 
anty clause.  Congress,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  assumed 
an  almost  complete  control  over  the  reconstruction  of  governments 
in  those  States.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  in 
doing  so  an  interpretation  was  given  to  that  clause  which  it  is 
difficult  to  justify.     Practical  exigencies  may  have  necessitated 

n  For  a  fuUer  discuBsion  of  martial  law,  and  its  limitations,  see  post, 
C  hapter  LXIL     • 
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the  federal  authority  that  was  Qxercisedy  bat  that  violence  was 
done  to  the  meaning  of  thia  clause  must  be  admitted.  A  fair  in- 
terpretation of  this  clause  would  have  given  to  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
ernment  at  the  most  nothing  more  than  the  right  to' assist  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  govern- 
ments republican  in  form  and  loyal  to  the  Union.  When  this 
clause  was  discussed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  it 
was  explained  by  one  member  that  its  object  was  "merely  to 
secure  the  States  against  dangerous  commotions,  insurrections, 
and  rebellions;"  and  Madison,  writing  in  The  Federalist,  said: 
"  It  may  possibly  be  asked  what  need  there  could  be  for  such  a 
precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext  for  altera- 
tion in  the  state  governments  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  answers.  If 
the  interposition  of  the  General  Government  should  not  be  needed, 
the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless  superfluity  only 
in  the  Constitution.  But  who  can  say  what  experiments  may  be 
produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  States,  by  the  ambition  of 
enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  foreign 
powers  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  the 
General  Government  should  interpose  by  virtue  of  this  constitu- 
tional authority,  it  will  of  course  be  bound  to  pursue  the  au- 
thority. But  the  authority  extends  no  further  than  a  guaranty 
of  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  supposes  a  pre-etxisting 
government  of  the  form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  existing  republican  forms  are  continued  by  the 
States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution.  Wh«i- 
ever  the  States  may  choose  to  substitute  other  republican  forms, 
they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the  federal  guaranty  for 
the  latter.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on  them  is,  that  they 
shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti-republican  Constitutions; 
a  restriction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  grievance." 

Instead,  however,  of  guaranteeing  existing  governments  in  the 
Southern  States,  or  of  assisting  their  citizens  in  establishing  re- 
publican governments,  the  Federal  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
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the  various  Eeconstniction  Acts  passed  by  Congress,  went  on 
itself  to  assume  the  practical  control  of  the  establishment  of  new 
governments;  and  these  governments  it  termed  republican  in 
form,  though  they  were  imposed  upon  the  States  against  the  will 
of  the  great  bulk  of  their  citizens,  and  were  maintained  in  exist- 
ence by  the  support  that  the  federal  bayonet  was  able  to  give  them. 
Furthermore,  Congress  even  then  refused  to  admit  the  States  to 
a  full  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights  until  they  had  amended 
their  Constitutions  in  certain  specific  ways,  and  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. In  so  doing,  not  only  was  violence  done  to  the  guaranty 
clause,  but  the  States  in  question  were  deprived  of  that  equality 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  which  they  were  constitu- 
tionally entitled. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  famous 
case  of  Texas  v.  White^^  the  Supreme  Court  construed  the  "  guar- 
anty "  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  maintain  governments  in  those  States  which 
had  attempted  secession  from  the  Union.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  that  case  the  court  did  not  feel  itself  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  of  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  which  were  enacted  by  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  but  was  content  with  satisfying 
itself  that  the  government  which  had  been  established  and  had 
been  in  actual  operation,  had  been  recognized  by  Congress,  and 
was,  as  such,  competent  to  bring  suit  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  which,  it  was  declared,  had  never  been,  despite  its  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  out  of  the  Union.^^ 

In  White  v.  Hart^*  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  hold  void  certain  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  under  the  dictation  and  coercion  of  Congress,  and  was 
not  thus,  in  reality,  the  act  of  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
plied :     "  Congress  authorized  the  State  to  frame  a  new  Constitu- 

127  Wall.  700;  19  L.  ed.  227. 

13  See  anfe,  p.  85. 

"  13  Wall.  646;  20  L.  ed.  685. 
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tion,  and  she  elected  to  proceed  within  the  scope  of  the  authorilj 
conferred.  The  result  was  submitted  to  Congress  as  a  voluntaiy 
and  valid  offerings  and  was  so  received  and  so  recognized  in  the  • 

subsequent  action  of  that  body.    The  State  is  estopped  to  assail  ^ 

it  upon  such  an  assumption.    Upon  the  same  grounds  she  might  z^ 

deny  the  validity  of  her  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amend-  — J 

ments.     The  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  in-  — .m. 

quired  into.     The  case  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  judicial  is         J5  J 
bound  to  follow  the  action  of  the  political  department."    In  short, 
the  court  held  that  Avhether  or  not  Congress  was  justified  in  re- 
quiring of  the  State  that,  as  a  condition  to  her  again  enjoying 
representation  in  Cougrccs,  she  should  adopt  a  Coubtitution  con- 
taining certain  provisions,  the  State  had  yielded  and  adopted  a 
Constitution  as  required.     It  was  therefore  her  act,  and  its  pro- 
visions were  valid  as  such.    Had  she  continued  to  refuse  to  acxsede 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress,  it  might  ultimately  have 
been  neccssarv  to  decide  whether  those  conditions  were  constitu- 
tioually  requirable.     But  having  yielded  to  them,  the  court  verj 
properly  held  that  it  could  not  examine  into  the  motives  or  ci 
cunistanccs  which  led  the  State  to  do  so. 

§  81.  Restricted  Suffrage  Compatible  with  Republic  Form  oF 
Government. 

In  Minor  v.  Happersett^'  the  point  was  raised  that  a  state 
ernment  is  not  republican  in  form  in  which  adult  women  are  n 
permitted  to  vote.    As  to  this  the  court  said :    **  The  guaranty  i 
of  a  republican  form  of  government.    No  particular  govemme 
is  designated  as  republican,  neither  is  the  exact  form  to  be  guara 
teed,  in  any  manner  especially  designated.     Here,  as  in  oth 
parts  of  the  instrument,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  elsewhere 
ascertain  what  was  intended.     The  guaranty  necessarily  impli 
a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  States  themselves  to  provide  such  a  go 
emmont.    All  the  States  had  governments  when  the  Constitntio 
was   adopted.     In  all  the  people  participated  to  some  exten 
through  their  representatives  elected  in  the  manner  specially  pr^ 

15  21  Wall.  162;  22  L.  ed.  627. 
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vided.  These  govemmeiits  the  Constitution  did  not  change.  They 
were  accepted  precisely  as  they  were,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed  that  they  were  such  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  States  to 
provide.  Thus  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  what  was  re- 
publican in  form,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  employed 
in  the  Constitution.  As  has  been  seen  [in  the  argimient  that  has 
gone  befpre],  all  the  citizens  of  the  States  were  not  invested  with 
the  right  of  suffrage.  In  all,  save  perhaps  Xew  Jersey,,  this  right 
was  only  bestowed  upon  men  and  not  upon  all  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  certainly  now  too  late  to  contend  that  a 
government  is  not  republican,  within  the  meaning  of  this  guar- 
anty in  the  Constitution,  because  women  are  not  made  voters." *• 

Precedents  have  established  the  principle  that  where  there  is  a 
dispute  in  a  State  as  to  the  de  jure  character  of  a  particular  organ 
of  its  government,  as,  for  example,  as  to  which  of  two  individuals 
has  been  elected  as  chief  executive,  or  which  of  two  courts  or 
legislatures  is  entitled  to  authority,  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  ordinarily  interfere,  being  governed  by  the  principle  that  each 
state  government  has  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  contests, 
and  that  the  General  Government  will  consider  itself  bound  by 
the  decision  which  that  tribunal  renders,  just  as  the  federal  courts 
hold  themselves  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  as  to 
the  existence  and,  in  general,  the  interpretation  of  their  respective 
state  statutes.*^ 

In  two  classes  of  cases,  however,  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises the  right  to  decide  which  of  two  contesting  state  officials  or 
organs  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  de  jure  authority.  The  first  of 
these  includes  those  cases  in  which  a  decision  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  a  matter  of  direct  federal  concern.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  each  of  two  contesting  state  legislatures  select 
and  send  senators  to  Congress,  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  decide  which  of  the  two  electing  bodies  is  endowed  with 
the  authoritv  to  act  on  that  behalf  for  the  State.     So,  also,  as  in 

Iff  In  this  ease  was  also  negatived  the  assertkm  that  to  deny  women  tlie 
eruffra^  U  to  deprive  them,  of  a  right  guaxanted  to  tbem  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

17  See  post.  Chapter  LTI. 
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the  case  of  Dorr's  Hebellion,  where  federal  aid  is  needed  to  sup- 
press domestic  disorder,  it  is  necessary  for  the  President  or  Con- 
gress to  determine  which  government,  claiming  authority,  it  will 
recognize. 

The  second  class  of  cases  in  which  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
through  its  Supreme  Court,  will  assume  jurisdiction  where  there 
is  dispute  between  parties  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  a  state  office, 
include  those  in  which  there  is  a  question  whether  the  state  laws, 
as  applied  by  the  state  authorities,  have  violated  that  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  declares  that  no  State  **  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,"  or  have  violated  the  tenth  section  of  Article  One 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  no 
State  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract 

§  82.  Public  Office  not  a  Property  or  Contract  Right. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  an  un- 
qualified manner,  that  as  between  a  State  and  an  office-holder, 
there  is  no  contract  right  possessed  by  the  latter  either  to  the 
office  or  to  the  salary  attached  to  it,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  express  constitutional  provision  otherwise,  his  removal 
from  office  or  the  abolishment  of  the  office  itself  gives  to  him  no 
cause  of  action  against  the  State.  Thus  in  Butler  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania^® after  defining  vested  private  rights  of  property,  the  court 
said :  "  The  contracts  designed  to  be  protected  by  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  that  instrument  are  contracts  by  which 
perfect  rights,  certain  definite,  fixed,  private  rights  of  property, 
are  vested.  These  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  measures  or 
engagements  adopted  or  undertaken  by  the  body  politic  or  state 
government  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  according  to  universal  understanding,  to  be  varied  or 
discontinued  as  the  public  shall  require.  The  selection  of  officers, 
who  are  nothing  more  than  agents  for  the  effectuating  of  public 
purposes,  is  matter  of  public  convenience  or  necessity,  and  so,  too, 
are  the  periods  for  the  appointment  of  such  agents;  but  neither 

"  10  How.  402;  13  L.  ed.  472. 
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the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  arrangements  can  constitute  any 
obligation  to  continue  such  agents,  or  to  reappoint  them,  after  the 
measures  which  brought  them  into  being  shall  have  been  found 
useless,  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  shall  have  been  abrogated  as 
even  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  public.  The  promised 
compensation  for  services  actually  performed  and  accepted,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  particular  agency,  may  undoubtedly  be 
claimed,*  both  upon  principle  of  compact  and  of  equity ;  but  to 
insist  beyond  this  on  the  perpetuation  of  a  public  policy  either 
useless  or  detrimental,  and  upon  a  reward  for  acts  neither  desired 
nor  promised,  would  appear  to  be  neither  reconcilable  with  natural 
justice  nor  with  common  sense.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
principle  would  arrest  necessarily  everything  like  progress  or  im- 
provement in  government ;  or  if  changes  would  be  ventured  upon, 
the  government  would  have  to  become  one  great  pension  establish- 
ment on  which  to  quarter  a  host  of  sinecures.  It  would  especially 
he  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  in  this  view,  ever  to  remodel  the 
organic  law  of  a  State,  as  constitutional  ordinances  must  be  of 
higher  order  and  more  immutable  than  common  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  there  could  not  exist  conflicting  constitutional  ordi- 
nances under  one  and  the  same  system.  It  follows,  then,  upon 
principle,  that,  in  every  perfect  and  competent  government,  there 
must  exist  a  general  power  to  enact  and  to  repeal  laws;  and  to 
create,  and  change  or  discontinue,  the  agents  designated  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  politic,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  community.  It  is  true  that  this  power  or  the  ex 
tent  of  its  exercise  may  be  controlled  by  higher  organic  law  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  as  is  the  case  in  some  instances  in  the 
state  Constitutions,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral Constitution  relied  on  in  this  case  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error, 
and  in  some  other  clauses  of  the  same  instrument ;  but  where  no 
such  restriction  is  imposed,  the  power  must  rest  in  the  discretion 
of  the  government  alone." 

Again,  summing  up  the  law  on  this  subject,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Tavlor  v.  Beckhara^*^  sav :   "  The  decisions  are  numerous  to  the 

-~ 
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effect  that  public  offices  are  mere  agencies  or  trusts,  and  not  prop- 
erty as  such.    Xor  are  the  salary  and  emoluments  property  secured 
by  contract,  but  compensation  for  services  actually  rendered.    Xor 
does  the  fact  that  a  constitution  may  forbid  the  legislature  from 
abolishing  a  pnbli(!  ottiee  or  diminishing  the  salary  thereof  during 
the  term  of  the  incumbent,  cliange  its  character  or  make  it  prop- 
erty.    True,  the  restrictions  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
deal  with  tlie  office,  but  even  such  restrictions  may  be  removed  by 
constitutional    amendment.      In    short,    generally    speaking,    the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  a  public  officer  to  the  public  is  incon- 
sistent either  with  a  property  or  contract  right." ^®       ^ 

§  83.  Suits  between  Two  or  More  Claimants  to  State  Office. 

When  the  dispute  is  not  one  between  the  State  and  one  of  its 
officers,  but  between  t\s*o  individuals  each  claiming  the  office  and 
its  emoluments, —  when,  in  other  words,  the  office  itself  is  not  dis- 
turbed nor  the  salary  changed,  the  question  is  a  different  one. 
Tlien,  it  would  seem,  the  office  has  often  to  be  treated  as  a  piece 
of  property  of  which  the  owner  may  not  be  deprived  without  due 
pnx'css  of  law  even  by  the  State  itself.  In  Kennard  v.  Louisiana^* 
an  action  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  was  brought  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
by  a  !Mr.  ^lorgan,  and  the  decision  of  the  Louisiana  courts  was 
in  his  favor.  Thereupon  Kennard  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  ground  that,  through  her 
judiciary,  the  State  had  deprived  him  of  his  office  without  that 
due  process  of  law  which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  secured  to 

20  It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  where  a  State  in  a  fiscal  capacity 
cFiters  into  contracts  with  private  persons  for  services  to  be  rendered  or 
materials  to  be  furnished,  it  is  to  be  regarded  pro  had  vice  as  a  private 
person  and  as  bound  accordingly.  **  When  a  State  becomes  a  party  to  a 
'•ontract  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  same  rules  of  law  are  applied  to 
her  as  to  jirivate  persons  under  like  circumstances.  Wlien  she  or  her 
representatives  are  properly  brought  into  the  forum  of  litigation,  neither 
she  nor  they  can  assert  any  right  or  immunity  as  incident  to  her  poUtical 
sovereignty/*  Davis  v.  Gray  (16  WaU.  203;  21  L.  ed.  447).  See  also 
Curran  v.  Arkansas   Mo  How.  304;  14  L.  ed.  706). 
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him.  In  ita  opinion  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States 
aay:  "The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  the  courts  below, 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  the  parlies,  have  followed  the 
law,  but  whether  the  law,  if  followed,  would  have  furnished  Ken- 
nard  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Irrcgiilari- 
tiea  and  mere  errors  in  the  proceedings  can  only  be  corrected  in 
the  state  courts.  Our  authority  does  not  extend  beyond  an  ex- 
amination of  the  power  of  tho  courts  below  to  proceed  at  all." 
And,  directing  its  examination  to  this  point,  the  court  found  that 
in  fact  due  process  of  law  had  been  provided  in  the  trial  of  his 
right  to  office  which  he  claimed.  In  thus  assuming  jurisdiction 
of  the  case,  and  in  examining  as  to  whether  in  fact  due  process 
of  law  had  been  had,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Supreme  Court  must 
have  held  that  the  right  to  the  office  in  question  was  a  property 
right  within  the  terms  of  ihe  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment which  declares  that  no  State  shall  deprive  a  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Again,  in  Foster  v.  Kansas,^  the  federal  court  assiuned  juris- 
diction in  a  case  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  had  ousted 
the  plaintiff  in  error  from  office,  the  court  in  ita  opinion  saying: 
"Aa  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was 
directly  raised  by  the  defendant,  and  decided  against  him  by  the 
court,  we  have  jurisdiction  and  the  motion  to  dismiss  must  be 
overruled;"  thus  affirming  the  decision  of  the  state  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  proceedings  showed  due  process  of  law. 

In  Boyd  v.  Xebraska'^  the  state  supreme  court  had  ousted  Boyd 
from  the  office  of  governor  and  installed  Thayer  therein.  On 
error  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  was  reversed,  Thayer  ousted,  and  Boyd  reinstated 
as  governor  of  the  State,  the  ground  for  this  action  being  that 
in  the  proceedings  by  which  Boyd  had  been  originally  ousted, 
the  state  court  had  incorrectly  decided  that  he  was  not  a  citizen 
<■£  tho  Unitetl  States  and  therefore  disqualified  for  office.  In  its 
opinion,  the  court  say:  "As  the  all^ation  [of  citizenship")  .  . 
sets  up  a  right  and  privilege  claimed  under  the  laws  of  liic  Tuif 

:=  112  U.  S.  205;  5  Sup.  Ct.  B*p.  8;  2a  L.  ed.  8H0. 
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States,  this  court  must  determine  for  itself  the  question  of  suffi- 
ciency of  this  allegation,  and  is  not  concluded  by  the  view  taken 
of  that  question  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska."  The  state- 
ment that  a  federal  right  or  privilege  was  here  claimed,  would 
not  seem  to  l>e  correct.  Xo  right  or  privilege  attached  to,  or 
growing  out  of  federal  citizenship  was  claimed.  The  judgment 
of  the  state  court  should  have  been  affirmed  irrespective  of  the 
fact  whether  or  not  in  truth  Boyd  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.-* 

nTln  Wilson  v.  Xorth  Carolina^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Tnitcil  States  was  again  called  upon  to  determine  whether  the 
plaiiititr  in  error  had,  by  being  ousted  from  office,  been  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  its  opinion  the  court 
again  affirm  the  do(*trine  that  "  the  procedure  provided  by  a  valid 
>tate  law  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  incumbent  of  a  state 

*«  In  an  cmpliatic  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Field  said:  "I  dissent  from 
the  jii'lgment  just  rendered.  I  do  not  think  that  this  court  has  any  juris- 
diction tu  determine  a  di>piited  question  as  to  the  right  to  the  governorship 
<  f  a  State,  however  tliat  question  may  be  decided  by  its  authorities.  .  .  . 
The  fjut  tliat  one  of  tlie  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  State  for  its  officers 
can  only  Ut  ascertained  and  established  by  considering  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  tlie  L'iiit<-d  States  in  no  way  authorizes  an  interference  by  the 
(ieneral  (Government  with  the  state  action.  Because  an  officer  of  a  State 
must  [arcordiiij^  to  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  that  State]  be  a  citizen 
of  the  Unit«(I  States,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States  can  ahjne  determine  that  fact,  and  that  the  decbion  of  the  State 
in  res[K'ct  to  it  can  ])e  supervised  and  controlled  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  The  oflice  of  sherilT  was  not  a  right  or  privilege  claimed  under  a 
law  of  tlie  United  States,  but  was  a  right  or  privilege  claimed  by  the 
election  unch-r  th<»  laws  of  Missouri.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  incumbent  of  the  oflice  should  also  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
did  not  of  itself  give  him  a  right  to  that  oflice.  .  .  .  My  objection  to  the 
decision  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  power  in  this  court 
to  enforce  its  decision  upon  the  State  of  Nebraska  should  resistance  be  made 
to  it.  Should  the  incumbent  declared  by  this  court  not  to  be  entitled  to 
the  oflice  refuse  to  surrender  it  and  the  state  authorities  should  stand  bv 
him  in  such  refusal,  what  could  be  done  about  it?  .  .  .  If  the  right  of  this 
court  to  interf(»re  in  this  ca<e  can  be  sustained,  every  candidate  for  office 
alleging  that  the  successful  party  has  not  some  qualification  prescribed  by 
statute,  Avhich  can  only  Ix*  defined  by  reference  to  a  federal  law,  will  claim  a 
riglit  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  federal  judiciary  to  determine  whether 
he  ought  or  not  to  have  l)een  declared  elected." 

25  169  U.  S.  5S6;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  435;  42  L.  ed.  865. 
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office  will  not  in  general  involve  any  question  for  review  by  this 
court.  A  law  of  that  kind  does  but  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
and  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  a  State  with  reference  to  its  politi- 
cal and  internal  administration,  and  a  decision  of  the  state  court 
in  regard  to  its  construction  and  validity  will  generally  be  con- 
clusive here.  The  facts  would  have  to  be  most  rare  and  excep- 
tional which  would  give  rise  in  a  case  of  this  nature  to  a  federal 
question." 

§  84.  Taylor  v.  Beckham. 

The  latest  case  upon  the  point  under  consideration  is  that  of 
Taylor  v.  Beckham,^  decided  in  1900.  This  case  arose  out  of  the 
following  facts.  At  a  general  election  held  in  November,  1899, 
in  Kentucky,  William  Goebel  and  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  were  the 
democratic  nominees  for  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  res»pectively,  and  William  S.  Taylor  and  John  Marshall 
were  the  republican  candidates.  The  state  board  of  election  com- 
missioners whose  duty  it  was  to  canvass  the  returns,  determined 
that  Taylor  and  Marshall  were  elected,  and  they  were  thereupon 
inducted  into  office.  Goebel  and  Beckham  contested  the  election 
upon  various  grounds,  boards  of  contest  Avere  organized,  and  re- 
ported their  decisions  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  action 
thereupon  as  provided  by  law.  These  reports,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  found  that  Goebel  and  Beckham  had 
been  elected.  They  were  then  duly  sworn  and  inducted  into 
office.  In  February,  1900,  Goebel  died  and  Beckham  succeeded 
to  the  governorship.  Taylor  and  Marshall,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  whereby  Goebel  and 
Beckham  had  been  declared  elected,  and  declined  to  surrender  the 
records  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  office  of  governor  or 
to  vacate  the  executive  offices  in  the  capitol  building  at  Frankfort. 
Whereupon  Beckham  brought  an  action  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  against  Taylor  and 
^Marshall.  Judgment  of  ouster  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff. The  case  was  carried  on  a,ppeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky  and  the  judgment  affirmed ;  whereupon  a  writ  of  error 
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was  obtained  by  Taylor  ami  Marshall  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  writ  of 
error. 

Two  grounds  for  federal  interference  had  been  set  up  by  the 
flaintitis  in  error:  (1)  That  the  proceedings  by  which  they  had 
been  ousted  from  office  were  not  compatible  with  a  republican 
fonn  of  government;  (2)  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  a  prop- 
erty riglit  without  due  proc-ess  of  law. 

As  to  the  tirst  contention,  the  court  held  that  the  Common- 
weal tli  of  Kentucky  Ix'.ing  in  full  j>ossession  of  its  faculties  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  Tnion,  no  exigency  had  arisen  requiring  the 
interference  of  the  Fe<!eral  Government  to  enforce  the  guaranty 
clause.  As  to  tlie  second  ])oint,  the  court  say:  "The  contention 
is  that,  although  the  statute  furnished  due  process  of  law,  the 
General  Assemblv  in  administerini]^  the  statute  denied  it,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Apjieals  in  liolding  to  the  rule  that  where  a  mode  of 
contesting  elections  is  specifically  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
or  laws  01  a  State,  that  mode  is  exclusive,  and  in  holding  that,  as 
tlie  power  to  determine  was  vested  in  the  General  Assemblv  of 
Kentucky,  the  decision  of  that  body  was  not  subject  to  a  judicial 
n^vision,  denied  a  riirht  claimed  under  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  C.»urt  of  Appeals  did,  indeed,  adjudge  that  the  case  did  not 
come  within  the  Fourteentli  Amendment,  because  the  right  to 
hold  the  otiicc  of  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky 
was  not  property  in  itself,  and  being  created  by  the  Constitution, 
was  conferred  and  held  solelv  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
that  instrument  and  laws  passed  pursuant  thereto,  so  that,  in  re- 
spect of  an  elective  office,  a  determination  of  the  result  of  an 
election,  in  the  manner  provided,  adverse  to  a  claimant,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  dejjrrvation  forbidden  by  that  amendment," 

The  court,  after  an  examination  of  authorities,  declare  that 
the  Kentucky  court  had  been  correct  in  thus  holding  that  a  pub- 
lic office  is  not  property,  and  say:  **  It  is  clear  [thenj  tTiat  the 
judgment  ontlTe  Court  oJ  Appeals,  in  declining  to  go  behind  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  vested  by  the  state  Constitution  and  laws 
with  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  right  to  these  offices,  de- 
nied no  right  ?o(*ured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
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In  assiiiniiig  the  po&ition  here  taken  as  to  non-property  char- 
acter of  a  public  office  and  in  dismissing  the  writ  of  error  on  that 
ground,  it  would  seem  that  the  court  was  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  its  preceding  decisions,  in  several  of  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  by  assuming  jurisdiction,  and  by  examining  the 
character  of  the  processes  by  which  the  contests  for  office  had 
been  settled  to  see  if  they  provided  due  process  of  law,  it  had 
assumed  that  as  between  two  contestants  for  an  office,  the  right 
to  an  office  and  its  emoluments  was  a  property  right  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 

27 Thus  Justice  Brewer,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  says:  **I  agree  fully 
with  those  decisions  which  are  referred  to  [in  the 'majority  opinion],  and 
which  hold  that  as  between  the  State  and  the  ofTice  holder  there  is  no  eon- 
tract  right  either  to  the  term  of  office  or  to  the  amount  of  salary,  and 
that  the  legislature  may,  if  not  restrained  by  constitutional  provisions, 
abolish  the  oITice  or  reduce  the  salary.  But  when  the  office  is  not  disturbed, 
when  the  salary  is  not  changed,  and  when,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  neither  can  be  by  the  legislature,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  that  office  and  its  salary,  and  both  given  to  an- 
other, a  different  question  is  presented,  and  in  such  a  cnse  to  hold  that  the 
incumbent  has  no  property  in  the  office,  with  its  accompanying  salary,  does 
not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment."  Justice  Brewer  goes  on  to  argue, 
however,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  should 
have  been  affirmed  for  the  reason  that  due  process  of  law  had  been  observed. 
**  But,"  he  concludes,  **  because,  as  I  understand  the  law,  this  court  has 
jurisdiction  to  review  a  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  ousting 
one  from  his  office  and  giving  it  to  another,  and  a  right  to  inquire  whether 
that  judgment  is  right  or  wrong  in  respect  to  any  federal  question  such 
as  due  process  of  law,  I  tliink  the  writ  of  error  should  not  be  dismissed,  but 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  should  be  artirmed.'* 
Justice  Brown  concurred  in  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Brewer. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  also  rendered  in  this  case  by  Justice  Harlan. 
In  this  he  arguea  not  only  that  the  writ  of  error  should  not  have  been 
dismissed,  but  that  the  court  should  adjudge  that  the  decree  in  the  state 
court  had  taken  from  Taylor  and  Marshall  rights  protected  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  agreement  with  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  he  argues  I 
that  as  between  two  claimants  a  public  office  is  property,  and  had  been 
so  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  previous  cases.  But  he  goes  even  further 
than  this,  and  brings  the  right  of  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**  liberty  **  as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  "  What  more  directly 
involves  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,"  he  says,  "  than  to  be  able  to  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  has  been  lawfully 
elected  by  his   fellow  citizens  T     What  more   certainly  infringes  upon  his 
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liberty  ihan  for  the  legislature  of  the  State,  by  merely  arbitrary  action, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  and  forms  required  by  due  process  of  law,  to  take 
from  him  the  right  to  discharge  the  public  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
fellow  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  law?  .  .^  .  I  grant  that  it  is  competent 
for  a  State  to  provide  for  the  determination  of  contested  election  cases 
by  the  legislature.  All  that  I  now  seek  to  maintain  is  the  proposition  that 
when  a  state  legi.slature  deals  with  a  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  which 
involves  the  life,  liberty  or  property  of  the  citizen,  it  cannot  ignore  the 
requirement  of  due  process  of  law.  .  .  .  Looking  into  the  record  before  us, 
I  find  such  action  taken  by  the  body  claiming  to  be  organized  as  the  lawful 
legislature  of  Kentucky  as  was  discreditable  in  the  last  degree  and  un- 
worthy of  the  free  people  whom  it  professed  to  represent."  After  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  in  his  opinion  justified  this  characterization  of  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  Justice  Harlan  concludes:  "Those  who  composed 
that  body  seemed  to  have  shut  their  eyes  against  the  proof  for  fear  that  it 
would  compel  them  to  respect  the  popular  will  as  expressed  at  the  polls. 
Indignant,  as  naturally  they  were  and  should  have  been,  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  their  leader,  they  proceeded  in  defiance  of  all  forms  of  law  and  in 
contempt  of  the  principles  upon  which  free  government  rest,  to  avenge  that 
terrible  crime,  namely,  the  destruction  by  arbitrary  methods  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  chief  magistrate.  The  former  crime,  if  the  offender 
be  discovered,  can  be  punished  as  directed  by  law.  Tlie  latter  should  not 
be  rewarded  by  a  declaration  of  the  inability  of  the  judiciary  to  protect 
public  and  private  rights,  and  thereby  the  rights  of  voters,  against  the 
wilful,  arbitrary  action  of  a  legislative  tribunal  which,  we  must  assume 
from  the  record,  de]il>erately  acted  upon  a  contested  election  case  involving 
the  rights  of  the  ptM)ple  and  of  their  chosen  representative  in  the  office  of 
governor  without  looking  into  tlie  evidence  upon  which  alone  any  lawful  deter- 
mination of  the  case  could  be  made.  The  assassination  of  an  individual 
demands  the  severest  punishment  which  it  is  competent  for  human  laws  in  a 
free  land  to  prescribe.  But  the  overturning  of  the  public  will,  as  expressed 
at  the  ballot  box,  without  evidence  or  against  evidence,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish partisan  ends,  is  a  crime  against  free  government,  and  desenres 
the  execration  of  all  lovers  of  liberty.  ...  I  cannot  believe  that  the  judici- 
ary is  helpless  in  tlie  presence  of  such  a  crime.  The  person  elected  as  welll 
as  the  people  who  elected  him,  have  rights  that  the  courts  may  protect!" 
To  say  that  in  such  an  emergency  the  judiciary  cannot  interfere  is  to  sub- 
ordinate the  right  to  mere  power,  and  to  recognize  the  legislature  of  a 
State  as  above  the  supremo  law  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  legislative 
absolutism  is  foreign  to  free  government  as  it  exists  in  this  country.  The 
cornerstone  of  our  republican  institutions  is  the  principle  that  the  powers 
of  government  sliall,  in  all  vital  particulars,  be  distributed  among  three 
soj)ar:ite  co-ordinate  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  And 
liberty  rcfrnlatfd  by  law  cannot  he  permanently  secured  against  the  assaults 
of  p  !Wpr  or  the  tyranny  of  a  majority,  if  the  judiciary  must  be  silent  when 
rights  existing  indei)endently  of  human  sanction,  or  acquired  under  the  law, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  legislative  action  taken  in  violation  of  due  prooess  of  law." 
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FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OF  STATE  ACTIVITIES ;  THE  FOURTEENTH 

AMENDMENT. 

§  86.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  the  chapters  which  have  gone  before,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Grovernment  is  secured  from  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  States  has  been  considered.  We  turn  now  to  a  topic 
which,  while  closely  related  to  this  subject,  is  yet  distinct  from 
it.  This  topic  is  the  extent  of  the  legal  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  examine  state  laws  and  supervise  their  execution 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  they  do  not  infringe  in  any  waympon 
the  rights  secured  to  individuals  by  the  federal  Constitution.  In 
other  words,  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  im- 
munities guaranteed  to  them  by  the  federal  Constitution. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868 
the  laws  of  the  individual  States,  so  long  as  they  related  to  sub- 
jects over  which  the  States  had  the  right  of  legislation,  were  not 
subject  to  examination  in  federal  courts  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  deprived  anyone  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  anyone  equal  legal  pro- 
tection. The  first  nine  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution 
which  enumerated  the  fundamental  rights  of  individuals  that 
might  not  be  violated  were,  from  the  beginning,  construed  to 
limit  not  the  States  but  only  the  Federal  Government.  Until, 
therefore,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  there  was,  so 
far  as  the  federal  Constitution  and  laws  were  concerned,  nothing 
to  prevent  the  several  States  from  enacting  laws  which  denied  to 
their  own  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  deprived 
them  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  only  limitations  laid  upon  the  States  by  the  Constitution 

were  that  they  should  enact  no  l)ills  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto 
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laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  indeed,  all  of  the  States  had  by  their  own  Constitutions 
taken  from  their  legislatures  the  power  to  enact  laws  upon  certain 
specilied  topics,  and  forbidden  them  to  violate  certain  -declared 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  But  the  adoption  of  these  con- 
stitutional limitations  was  purely  voluntary  upon  their  part. 

In  IS 08,  however,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
F<uirteenth  Amendment  was  adopted,  which,  after  declaring  that 
*'  all  j)crsous  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  ^^tate  wherein  they  reside,"  goes  on  to  provide  that, 
**  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 

T)rivilo<rJt  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 

•     '  .  .         . 

sha^  any  State  deju'ive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 

without  due  j>rocess  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

y<n'  a  number  of  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  Amendment 
it  v;as  l)y  no  means  certain  that  the  effect  of  the  above-cited  pro- 
\isi(»ns  would  nut  be  to  endow  the  United  States  Government  with 
additional  powers  so  great  as  fundamentally  to  alter  the  very 
nature  (►f  the  Union  itself.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
elau.-es  of  the  Amendment  which  we  have  quoted  were  easily 
.vuscr  ptiMe  of  an  interpretation  that  would  have  given  them  this 
result,  and  that,  at  the  time  they  were  framed  and  adopted  by 
Conirre>s  and  ratified  hy  the  necessary  number  of  state  legisla- 
tures, there  v/ere  very  many  who  believed  that  they  would,  and 
drsircd  that  tlicy  sliould,  work  this  revolutionary  change  in  the 
Anu-riran  constitutional  system.'  Fortunately,  however,  as  all 
must  now  believe,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  led  to  give  to  these 
words  a  construction  that  robbed  them  of  such  an  effect. 

1  See  especiiiUy  the  debates  attendant  upon  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
BiU  of  IvSOG,  tho  doubts  as  to  the  constitiitionaUty  of  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fonrteentli  Amendment.  See  also  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  iJarlan  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  (lOfl  V.  S.  3;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  IS; 
27  L.  ed.  835).  See  also  especially  Flack,  The  Adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
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This  the  court  bas  been  able  to  do  by  the  principlee  which  it 
had  laid  down  in  the  cases  which  follow.' 

§  86.  The  Slaughter  House  Cases. 

The  famous  Slaughter  House  Cases,''  decided  in  1873,  grew  ont 
of  the  following  facts :  The  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  exercise  of 
its  "  police  powers,"  had  passed  an  act  chartering  a  company, 
and  giving  to  it  tlie  exclusive  right  to  eatablish  and  maintain 
Btock-yarda  and  landing  places  and  slaughter  houses  for  the  City 
of  New  Orleans,  and  providing  that  all  animals  intended  for 
food  should  be  slaughtered  there.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  c^ses  that 
have  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Slaughter  Hou^Bbses  " 
alleged  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional  as  tested  by  t^^Heral 
Constitution  on  the  several  grounds  that  it  was  in  violal^t  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  that  it  created  an  involuntary  servi- 
tude upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
privileged  company;  and  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  that  it  deprived  persons  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  denied  to  them  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  abridged  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  \vith  this  last  claim  that 
we  are  now  concerned. 

As  we  shall  later  see,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been  eon- 
Btrued  to  give  to  the  federal  courts  the  power  of  examining 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  police  and  other  powers, 
the  States  have  denied  to  anyone  due  process  of  law  or  the  equality 
of  the  laws,  but  the  claim  that  the  rights  and  immunities  which 
were  alleged  to  have  been  violated  by  the  Louisiana  statute  were 
ones  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  phrase  "  privileges  or  im- 

t  In  the  following  pages  there  is  not  attempted  a  genrral  examination  ot 
the  Fourteenth  Amentlment,  but  onljr  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  addition  to  the  Constitution  may  be  said  to  have  altered  the  gEiieral 
character  of  our  eonstitiitional  system,  ^specially  with  reference  to  the  extent 
to  which  either  Congress  has  been  granted  an  increasol  legiBlative  power, 
or  the  Federal  Government  endowed  with  a  geneTal  •uperviaory  juriaiikitioB 
over  state  legislation. 

•  16  Wall.  38;  21  L.  ed.  394. 
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munities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  *'  as  used  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  raised  the  fundamental  question  whether  or 
not,  by  that  Amendment,  the  entire  so-called  "  police  powers  "  of 
the  States  had  been  placed  within  the  direct  legislative  definition 
and  control  of  Congress.     This  would  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  by  the  Amendment  Congress  is  given  authority  to  enforce 
its  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation.     If,  therefore,  such  a 
right  as  was  here  alleged  to  have  been  violated  could  be  held  to 
be  a  federal  right  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
define  it,  and  all  other  similar  rights,  and  to  impose  penalties 
upon  their  violation,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  States  of  their  en- 
tire police  powers.     These  police  powers,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  oJil^K,  cover  almost  the  entire  field  of  private  rights,  personal 
anc^H^rietary,  including,  as  they  do,  the  general  authority  of 
the^^fate  to  legislate  regarding  the  social,  economic,  and  moral 
welfare  of  its  citizens.     To  have  granted  the  contention  of  the 
plaintiffs  would  thus  have  made  Congress,  instead  of  the  state 
legislatures,  the  possible  source  of  the  great  body  of  private  laws 
by  which  the  citizen  is  governed.     It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  court  in  its  majority  opinion  should  have  said :     "  We  do 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  great  responsibility  which     .     .    . 
devolves  upon  us.    Xo  questions  so  far  reaching  and  pervading  in 
their  consequences,  so  profoundly  interesting  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  so  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
before  this  court  during  the  official  life  of  any  of  its  present 
members." 

The  argument  of  the  plaintiffs  which  found  acceptance  in  the 
opinions  rendered  by  the  minority  of  the  court  was  that  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  free  man  and  citizen  of  a  State,  had,  before  the  adoi>- 
tion  of  the  Amendment,  certain  fundamental  rights,  privil^es, 
and  immunities,  which  were  determined  by  state  statutes  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  that  by  that  Amend- 
ment the  citizen  became  primarily  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  only  secondarily,  by  residence,  a  citizen  of  a  particular  State 
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of  the  TJnioD,  and  that,  therefore,  these  fuudaiuental  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  formerly  belonged  to  him  as  a  /  • 
citizen  of  the  State  in  which  be  lived  now  became  his  as  a  citizen  , 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  no  longer  subject  to  abridge-  \ 
ment  by  the  States.  Only  by  this  interpretation,  it  was  argued, 
could  the  clause  of  the  Amendment  which  we  are  considering,  be 
given  any  force  whatever.  Thus  Justice  Field,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  argued :  "  The  Amendment  does  not  attempt  to  confer 
any  new  privileges  or  immunities  upon  citizens,  or  to  enumerate  ' 
or  define  those  already  existing.  It  assumes  that  there  are  such 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  of  right  to  citizens  as 
BUcb,  and  ordains  that  they  shall  not  be  abridged  by  ^te  legis- 
lation. If  this  inhibition  has  no  reference  to  privilege^^k  im- 
munities of  this  character,  but  only  refers  .  ^Hsuch 
privileges  and  immunities  as  were  before  its  adoption  specially 
designated  in  the  Constitution  or  necessarily  implied  as  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  Cnited  States,  it  was  a  vain  and  idle  enactment, 
which  accomplished  nothing,  and  most  unnecessarily  excited  Con- 
gress and  the  people  on  its  passage.  With  privileges  and  immu- 
nities thus  designated  no  State  could  ever  have  interfered  by  its 
laws,  and  no  new  constitutional  provision  was  required  to  inhibit 
such  interference.  The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  always  controlled  any  state  legislation 
of  that  character.  But  if  the  Ajnendment  refers  to  the  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  all  citizens,  the  inhibition 
has  a  profound  significance  and  consequence."* 

*  As  Illustrative  of,  snd  M  a  partial  enumeration  of  these  federal  priTil^M 
and  immunitiea.  Justice  Bradlfj  quoted  the  language  used  bj  Justice  Wathiug- 
ton  in  Corfleld  vrCorj'efl  (4  Waeh.  C-  C,  380).  in  int/;rpreting  the  article 
of  the  Constitutian  which  provides  tliat  the  citizene  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  State*.  \ 
"The  Inquiry  is,"  said  the  Justice  iu  that  case,  "nlmt  are  the  pnvilegeB  r 
And  immunities  of  citizens  in  tbe  several  States?  We  feel  no  hesitation  in 
coDSuing  these  expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  are  in 
their  nature  fundamuntal ;  which  belong  of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  free 
governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  h^  the  citizens  of  th* 
sereral  States  which  compose  this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  I 
free,  independent  and  sovereign.    What  these  fundamental  privileg 
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The  majority  of  tlie  court  were  not  aUe  to  accept  this  construc- 
/  tion  of  the  Amendment  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  hare  opened 
such  possibilities  of  increasing  the  federal  powers  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  the  States.  Referring  to  "  the  history  of  the  times  " 
in  which  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
were  adopted,  the  court  found  in  them  a  unity  of  purpose, —  the 
(/^  protfietion  of  the  freed  negroes, —  aud  not  an  intention  radically 
to  alter  the  constitutional  character  of  the  Union.  Attention  is 
;  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  implies  and 
'  by  its  language  recognizes  a  continuance  of  a  distinction  between 
federal  and  state  citizenship,  and  that  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  pri^eges  and  immunities  attaching  to  or  growing  out  of  each 
are  to^^Pdistinguished.  "  Was  it  the  purpose  of  tlie  Fourteenth 
Amej^Rient,"  the  court  ask,  '*  by  the  simple  declaration  that  no 
Stat^^liould  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
transfer  the  security  and  protection  of  all  the  civil  rights  which 
we  have  mentioned,  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  ? 
And  where  it  is  declared  that  ■  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  that  article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  control 
of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights  heretofore  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  States  ?  All  this  and  more  must  follow,  if  the 
proposition  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  be  sound.  For  not  only  are 
these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  whenever  in  its 
discretion  any  of  tliem  are  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  state  Ic^- 

would  perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  difTicult  to  enumerate.  They  may,  how- 
ever, he  all  comprehended  under  the  following  general  heads:  protection  by 
the  government;  the  en-joj-ment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the  right  to  acquire 
and  possess  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtam  happiness  and 
safety,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  mav  ^nstlr 
prescribe  for  the  general  good  of  tlie  whole;  the  right  of  a  eitiren  of  one 
State  to  pass  through,  or  reside  in,  any  other  State  for  purposes  of  trader 
agriculture,  professional  pursuits,  or  otherwise;  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
writ  of  haibeas  corpus;  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  any  kind  in 
the  courts  of  the  State;  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  either  real  or 
personal,  and  an  exemption  from  higher  taxes  or  impositions  tiian  are  paid 
by  the  other  citizens  of  the  State,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  par* 
ticular  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizons  which  are  clearly  onbraeed  hf 
the  general  description  of  privileges  deemed  to  be  fimdan«BtaL** 
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lation,  but  that  body  may  also  pass  laws  in  advance^  limiting  and 
restricting  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  by  the  States,  in  their 
most  ordinary  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  it  may 
think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
struction followed  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  in  these  cases,  would  constitute  thb 
court  a  perpetual  censor  upon  all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the 
civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights,  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  .  .  . 
But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  these  consequences  are 
so  serious,  so  far  reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure 
from  the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions;  when  the 
effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  state  governments  by  subject- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
fundamental  character;  when  in  fact  it  radically  changes  the 
whole  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  state  and  federal  governments 
to  each  other  and  of  both  of  these  governments  to  the  people ;  the 
argument  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible,  in  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage which  expresses  such  a  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of 
doubt.  We  are  con\'inced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by 
Congress  which  proposed  these  Amendments,  nor  by  the  l^s- 
latures  of  the  States,  which  ratified  them." 

With  reference  to  the  question  that  is  immediately  su^ested, 
as  to  what  are  these  distinctively  federal  rights  which  the  States 
are  not  to  infringe,  the  court  says :  "  Having  shown  that  the 
privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  argument  are  those 
which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States  as  such,  and  that  they  are 
left  to  the  state  governments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not 
by  this  article  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  no 
State  can  abridge,  until  some  case  involving  those  privileges  may 
make  it  necessary  to  do  so.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  no 
such  privileges  and  immunities  are  to  be  found  if  those  we  have 
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been  considering  are  excluded,  we  venture  to  suggest  some  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Federal  Government,  its  national  char- 
acter, its  Constitution,  or  its  laws.  One  of  these  is  well  described 
in  the  case  of  Crandall  v.  Nevada.^  It  is  said  to  be  the  right  of 
the  citizen  of  this  great  country,  protected  by  implied  guarantees 
of  its  Constitution,  '  to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  to  assert 
any  claim  he  may  have  upon  that  government,  to  transact  any 
business  ho  may  have  wath  it,  to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its 
offices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions.  He  has  the  right 
of  free  access  to  its  seaj)ort3,  through  which  all  operations  of  for- 
eign countries  arc  conducted,  to  the  sub-treasuries,  land  offices, 
and  courts  of  justice  in  the  several  States.'  And,  quoting  from 
the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  another  case,  it  is  said 
*  that  for  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
was  established,  we  are  one  people,  with  one  common  country,  we 
are  all  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States,'  and  it  is,  as  such  citizens, 
that  their  rights  are  supporte<l  by  this  court  in  Crandall  v.  Ne- 
vada. Another  j)rivilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to 
demand  the  eare  and  protection  of  the  Fe<leral  Government  over 
his  life,  liberty,  and  j)roperty  when  on  the  high  seas  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  nor  that  the  right  depends  upon  his  character  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  peaceably  assemble  and 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  are  rights  of  the  citizen  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
Constitution.  The  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  however  they  may  penetrate  the  territory  of  the  several 
States,  all  riglits  secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  citizenship  of  a  State.  One  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  by 
the  very  article  under  consideration.  It  is  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  can,  of  his  own  volition,  become  a  citizen  of  anv 
State  of  the  Union  by  a  hona  fide  residence  therein,  with  the  same 
rights  as  the  other  citizens  of  that  State.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  rights  secured  by  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Articles  of 

5  6  Wall.  35;   18  L,  ed.  745.  ^'  .  ,sU 
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Amendment,  and  by  the  other  clause  of  the  Fourteenth,  next  to 
be  considered."** 

§  87.  Effect  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  upon  Rights  Enumerated 
in  First  Eight  Amendments. 

In  Ex  parte  Spies^  the  point  was  urged  upon  the  court  that  the 
privileges  and  immunities  secured  against  federal  infringement 
by  the  first  eight  Amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution,  were, 
because  so  secured,  federal  privileges  and  immunities,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases  the  States  might  not  abridge  or  deny. 
The  counsel  for  Spies  in  his  argument  said :  "  The  position  I 
take  is  this.  Though  originally  ihe  first  ten  Amendments  were 
adopted  as  limitations  on  federal  power,  yet  in  so  far  as  they 
secure  and  recognize  fundamental  rights  —  common  law  rights  — 
of  the  man,  they  make  them  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  man 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  now  be  abridged  by 
a  Stat€  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  other  words-  while 
the  ten  Amendments,  as  limitations  on  power,  only  apply  to  the 

«  Cooley,  in  his  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  p.  245,  gives  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  distinctively  federal  rights :  "  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States/'  he  says,  "  as  such  has  the  right  to  participate  in  foreign  and  inter- 
state commerce,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  postal  laws,  to  make  use  in  common 
^th  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pass  from 
State  to  State  into  foreign  countries,  because  over  all  these  subjects  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  they  are  coerced  by  its  law.  .  .  . 
So  every  citizen  may  petition  the  federal  authorities  which  are  set  over  him 
in  respect  to  any  matter  of  public  concern;  may  examine  the  public  records 
of  the  federal  jurisdiction;  may  visit  the  seat  of  government  without  being 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege;  may  be  purchaser  of 
the  public  lands  on  the  same  terms  with  others;  may  participate  in  the 
government  if  he  comes  within  the  conditions  of  suffrage,  and  may  demand 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  United  States  when  on  the  high  seas,  or 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government.  The  privileges  suggest  the 
immunities.  Wherever  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  give  protection 
to  a  citizen  against  any  harm,  inconvenience,  or  deprivation,  the  citizen 
is  entitled  to  an  immunity  which  pertains  to  federal  citizenship."  "  One  very 
plain  and  unquestionable  immunity,"  Cooley  adds,  "  is  exemption  from  any 
tax  burden,  or  imposition  under  state  laws,  as  a  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

7123  U.  S.  131;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  22;  31  L.  ed.  80. 
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Federal  Government,  and  not  to  the  States,  yet  in  so  far  as  they 
declare  or  recognize  rights  of  persons,  these  rights  are  theirs  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
to  such  rights  limits  state  power  as  the  ten  Amendments  had  lim- 
ited federal  i)ower." 

The  court,  however,  found  that,  in  fact,  no  right  of  Spies  se- 
cured by  the  first  eight  Amendments  had  been  violated,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  upon  this  constitutional 
point  which  his  counsel  had  raised. 

In  Maxwell  v.  Dow,*^  liowever,  the  court  found  itself  compelled 
to  pass  specifically  upon  this  point.  The  court  in  its  majority 
opinion  denied  the  claim  set  up,  asserting  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  certain  privilege  or  immunity  was  guaranteed  against  federal 
infringement  did  not  operate  to  make  such  a  privilege  or  immunity 
distinctively  federal  in  character.  With  reference  to  the  ri^ta 
enumerated  in  the  first  eight  Amendments,  the  court  said :  *•  In 
none  are  the  privileges  or  immunities  granted  and  belonging  to 
the  individual  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
secured  to  all  persons  as  against  the  Federal  Government,  entirely 
irrespective  of  such  citizenship.  As  the  individual  does  not  enjoy 
them  as  a  j)rivilcge  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
when  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  jirohibits  the  abridgement  by 
the  States  of  those  privileges  or  immunities  which  he  enjoys  as 
such  citizen,  it  is  not  correct  or  reasonable  to  say  that  it  covers 
and  extends  to  certain  rights  which  he  does  not  enjoy  by  reasMi 
of  his  citizenship,  but  simply  because  those  rights  exist  in  favor 
of  all  individuals  as  against  the  federal  govermnental  powers. 
The  nature  of  the  character  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  the 
same  in  a  criminal  prosecution  as  in  a  civil  action,  and  in  neither 
case  does  it  spring  from  nor  is  it  founded  upon  the  citizenship  of 
the  individual  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  not,  thea 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  case  it  is  a  privilege  or  immunity 
which  alone  belongs  to  him  as  such  citizen."  ® 

8  176  U.  S.  581 ;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  448;  44  L.  ed.  597. 

9  Justice  Harlan  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  courM  of  which  hft 
said:     ''It  seems  to  me  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  enumerated  in 
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§  88.  Suffrage  not  a  Necessary  Incident  of  Citizenship. 

In  Minor  v.  HappersetV^  it  was  held  that  the  suffrage  is  not  \J 
a  right  springing  from  federal  citizenship.  This  doctrine  was 
declared  in  passing  upon  the  claim  made  in  that  case  by  a  woman 
that  because  of  her  federal  citizenship  she  could  not  constitution- 
ally be  disqualified  from  voting  on  account  of  her  sex.  In  pass- 
ing upon  this  claim  the  court  admitted  that  citizenship  was  not 
dependent  upon  sex,  but  denied  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
necessarily  attached  to  the  status  of  citizenship.^* 

these  Amendments  belong  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
universally  so  regarded  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liiberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity^  tlie  political 
community  known  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  ordained  and  established 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  every  member  of  that  political 
community  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  that  community  that 
adopted  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  first  ten  Amendments ; 
and  what  they  had  in  view  by  so  doing  was  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
privileges  and  immunities  therein  specified  —  the  enjoj-ment  of  which,  the 
fathers  believed,  were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  tlie  blessings  of  liberty  — 
could  never  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by  the  National  Government.  ...  It  does 
i!ot  solve  the  question  before  us  to  say  that  the  first  ten  Amendments  had 
reference  only  to  the  powers  of  the  National  Government,  and  not  to  the 
powers  of  the  States.  For,  if,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  was  one  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  tiiey  should  not  be  tried  for  crime  in  any  court  organised  or 
existing  under  national  authority  except  by  a  jury  composed  of  twelve  persons,, 
how  can  it  be  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  now  be  tried  in  a 
state  court  for  crime,  particularly  for  an  infamous  crime,  by  eight  jurors, 
when  that  Amendment  expressly  declares  that '  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priTileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ?  *  '* 

!•  21  Wall.  102 ;  22  L.  ed.  627. 

n  The  court  say :  **  Sex  has  never  been  made  one  of  the  elements  of  citizen- 
ship  in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  men  have  never  had  an  advantage 
over  women.  Tlie  same  laws  precisely  apply  to  both.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment did  not  affect  the  citisenship  of  women  any  more  than  it  did  of  men. 
In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  rights  of  Mrs.  Minor  do  not  depend  upon  the 
Amendment.  She  has  always  been  a  citizen  from  her  birth,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  The  Amendment  prohibited 
the  State,  of  which  she  is  a  citizen,  from  abridging  any  of  her  privileges  and 
immunities  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  it  did  not  confer  citizenship 
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§  89.  Legislative  Power  Granted  Congress  by  the  Fourteentli 
Amendment. 

From  the  foregoing  eases  it  appears  that  the  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  declares  that  *'  Xo  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  has  not  given  to  the 
General  Government  any  legislative  or  even  supervisory  power 
which  it  did  not  possess  before  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted. 

In  another  important  case  it  has  been  held  that  the  last  clause 
of  the  Amendment  which  empowers  Congress  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions by  appropriate  legislation,  does  not  give  to  that  body  a 
direct  legislative  power  to  define  and  establish  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  which  the  individual  may  not  be  deprived 
by  the  States  without  due  process  of  law,  or  to  define  and  estab- 
lish what  shall  constitute  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  which 
the  States  may  not  deny  to  persons  within  their  jurisdiction. 

In  1875,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority  which  it  conceived  to  be 
granted  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Congress  passed  a  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act,  fixing  generally  the  penalties  to  which 
state  officials  should  be  subject  for  depriving  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  rights  secured  him  by  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  and  declaring  specifically  that 
negroes  should  receive  the  same  treatment  at  public  inns,  hotels. 


on  her.  That  she  liad  ]>efore  its  adoption.  .  .  .  The  Amendment  did  not 
add  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen.  It  simply  furnished  an 
additional  guaranty  for  the  protection  of  such  as  he  already  had.  Xo  new 
voters  were  necessarily  made  by  it.  Indirectly  it  may  have  had  tliat  effect, 
because  it  may  have  increased  the  number  of  citizens  entitled  to  suffrage 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  States,  but  it  ojierates  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  at  all,  through  the  States  and  the  state  laws,  and  not  directly  upon 
the  citizen.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the  Constitution  has  not 
added  the  riglit  of  suffrage  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  it  was  adopted."  Continuing  the  court  showed  that 
in  no  case  had  the  suffrage  in  the  States  been  considered  as  co-extensive  with 
citizenship,  and  concluded:  "Certainly,  if  the  courts  can  consider  any  ques- 
tion as  settled,  this  is  one.  For  nearly  ninety  years  the  people  have  acted 
upon  the  idea  that  the  Constitution,  when  it  conferred  citizenship  did  not 
necessarily  confer  the  right  of  suffrage." 
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railways,  theaters,  etc.,  as  that  enjoyed  by  white  persons.  The 
importance  of  this  act  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  passing  it  Congress 
indicated  that  it  interpreted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  giv- 
ing it  power  not  simply  to  punish  persons  who  should  deprive 
others  of  any  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  that  Amendment,  but  as 
empowering  itself  to  determine  specifically  what  those  rights 
should  be.  If  this  were  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  under  this  Amendment,  it  was  clear 
that  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  would  henceforth  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  federal  legislative  body;  for  thus  the  way  would 
be  opened  to  Congress,  should  it  see  fit,  to  convert  by  its  statutes 
all  private  rights  into  federal  rights  and  as  such  exclude  them 
from  state  regulation  or  violation.  * 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,'^  decided  in  1883,  the  court  laid 
down,  authoritatively  and  finally,  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  within 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress  to  define  what  are  the  civil 
rights  of  individuals,  and  to  affix  and  enforce  penalties  for  their 
denial  by  private  persons.  Hence  the  court  held  unconstitutional 
and  void  those  portions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  which 
attempted  to  do  this.  "  Individual  invasion  of  individual  rights," 
the  court  say,  "  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the  Amendment.  It 
has  a  deeper  and  broader  scope.  It  nullifies  and  makes  void  all 
state  legislation  and  state  action  of  every  kind,  which  impairs  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in- 
jures them  in  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  or  which  denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It 
not  only  does  this,  but  in  order  that  the  national  will,  thus  de- 
clared, may  not  be  a  mere  hrutum  fuhnen,  the  last  section  of  the 
Amendment  invests  Congress  with  power  to  enforce  it  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  To  enforce  what  ?  To  enforce  the  prohibition. 
.  .  .  It  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create  a  code  of  munici- 
pal law  for  the  regulation  of  private  rights ;  but  to  provide  modes 
of  redress  against  the  operation  of  state  laws,  and  the  action  of 
state  officers,  executive  or  judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  rights  specified  in  the  Amendment."     The  im- 

la  109  U.  S.  3;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  18;  27  L.  ed.  836. 
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portance  of  the  doctrine  declared  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  is  seen 
when  the  results  that  would  have  followed  from  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  Amendment  are  considered.  If  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  had  been  held  appropriate  for  enforcing  the  prohibitions  of 
that  article  it  would  have  been,  as  the  court  observes,  difficult  to 
set  limits  to  the  powers  of  Congress.  With  equal  authority,  that 
body  would  have  the  right  to  enact  a  detailed  code  of  laws  for  the 
enforcement  and  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
j)roi)erty,  and  itself  to  ])rescribe  what  should  constitute  due 
jirocess  of  law  in  every  possible  case.^* 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Civil  Rights 
('ases  depended  in  large  measure  upon  the  assertion  that  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were  directed  exclusively 
against  state  acts,  that  is,  acts  authoritatively  sanctioned  by  the 
States  as  sucli,  or  ortieially  performed  by  their  agents,  and  that 
they  had  not  reference  to  the  acts  of  private  individuals.  The 
<l(H*trine  had  already  been  established  in  a  line  of  cases  decided 
prior  to  the  Civil  Kights  Cases. 

In  Strauder  v.  West  Virgina^*  it  was  held  that  a  state  law 
which  excluded  negroes  from  jury  service  was  unconstitutional  as 
a  denial  to  members  of  that  race  of  the  equal  i^rotection  of  the 
laws.  In  Virginia  v.  Rives^*  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  law  excluding  negroes  from  jury  service,  but  as 

13  As  construed  in  tlie  Civil  Rights  Cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  federal 
K'gislative   power  granted  by.  tlie   Fourteenth  Amendment  is  narrower  than 
tluit  granted  by  tiie  enforcement  clause  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.    This 
distinction  the  court  in  its  majority  opinion  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  point 
out  in  the  following  language:     "This  [Thirteenth]  Amendment,  as  well  as 
the  Fourteenth,   is  undoubte<Ily  self  executing  without  any  ancillary  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any  existing  state  of  eircinnstanees. 
Hy  its  own  unaidtni  force  and  ofTect,  it  abolished  slavery  and  estahlialied  vni- 
vtTsal  fre^Hlom.    StiU  legislation  may  bo  necessary  and  proper  to  meet  all  the 
various  castas  and  ciroumstiinces  to  be  atfwtcd  by  it,  and  to  prescribe  proper 
modes  of  redress  for  its  violation  in  letter  or  spirit.     And  such  legislation 
may  l>e  prinuiry  and  direct  in  its  character;  for  the  Amendment  is  not  a  mere 
prohibition  of  state  laws  e»tablishing  or  upholding  slavery,  but  an  absolute 
dtvlaration  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall  not  exist  in  any  pari 
of  the  United  States.** 

H  100  u.  8.  :UK^,  25  L.  cd.  twu. 

lUOO  r.  S.  31;^;  2:>  L.  ed.  r.G7. 
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to  the  administration  of  a  law,  not  in  terms  discriminative,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  negroes  from  juries.  This  suit  was 
sought  to  be  removed  into  the  federal  courts  under  the  provision 
of  section  641  of  the  Revised  Statutes.^*  Without  deciding 
whether  or  not  Congress  had,  under  the  enforcement  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  power  to  grant  relief  in  cases  such 
as  that  presented  by  the  petitioner,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  suit  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

In  Ex  parte  Virginia^'  a  somewhat  different  state  of  facts  was 
presented.  Here  there  was  no  state  law  the  constitutionality  of 
which  was  questioned,  but  a  judge  of  a  state  court  charged  by  the 
law  of  that  State  with  the  duty  of  selecting  jurors  indicted  in  a 
federal  court  for  excluding  from  the  grand  and  petit  jury  list  a 
certain  individual  because  of  his  race  or  color,  in  violation  of  a 
provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1875.  Upon  a  petition  of  the 
accused  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  or  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  bring  up  the  record  of  the 
lower  court  in  order  that  he  might  be  dismissed,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  writs,  holding,  in  effect,  that  this  act  of  the 
judge,  involving  no  necessary  exercise  of  judicial  discretion,  and 
committed  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  judge,  was  an  act  of 
the  State  which  he  represented,  and  as  such  came  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  opinion  declares: 
'^  The  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  addressed 
to  the  States.  The  constitutional  Amendment  was  ordained  for 
a  purpose.  It  was  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all  persons,  and,  to 
insure  to  all  persons  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  power  was 

i«Sec.  641.  "When  any  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution  is  commenced  in 
any  state  court  for  any  cause  whatsoever  against  any  person  who  is  denied,  or 
cflnnot  enforce,  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
State  where  such  prosecution  is  pending,  any  right  secured  to  him  by  any  law 
providing  for  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  such  suit  or 
prosecution  may,  upon  the  petition  of  each  defendant,  filed  in  eaid  court  at 
any  time  before  the  trial,  or  final  hearing  of  the  case,  stating  the  facts,  and 
verified  by  oath,  be  removed  before  trial  into  the  next  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  the  district  where  it  is  pending." 

"  100  U.  S.  339 ;  25  L.  ed.  876. 
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given  to  Congress  to  enforce  its  provisions  by  appropriate  le^s- 
lation.  Such  legislation  must  act  upon  persons,  not  upon  the 
abstract  thing  denominated  a  State,  but  upon  the  persona  who  are 
the  agents  of  the  State  in  the  denial  of  the  rights  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  secured.  Such  is  the  Act  of  March  1,  1875,  13  Stat 
at  L.  33G,  and  we  think  it  was  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitih 

tion We  do  not  perceive  how  holding  an  office  under 

a  State  and  claiming  to  act  for  the  State  can  relieve  the  holder 
from  the  obligation  to  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  take  away  the  power  of  Congress  to  punish  his 
disobedience.^® 

IS  In  this  case  Justice   Field  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  he 
assumed,  in  lite  first  place,  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1875  as  attempted 
to  regulate  the  seIi>ction  of  jurors  in  stat«  courts  was  unconstitutional  and 
Toid;   in  the  socorid  place,  that  the  selection  of  jurors  by  the  judge  was  a 
judicial  act  involving  an  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment,  and,  therefore, 
not  suhjoct  to  crforccinent  in  a  particular  manner  by  statute  or  mandamus, 
in  any  event;  nnd,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  right  to  serve  as  a  juror  i*  a 
political  and  not  a  civil  ri^ht,  and  therefore  not  one,  the  equal  enjoyment  of 
ixhich  is  secured  to  all  hv  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    With  reference  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  war  amendments  had  been  adopted  Justice  *  Field  said: 
**  They  do   not,   in   terms,  contravene   or   repeal   anything  which   previously 
existed  in  tlie  Constitution  and  those  Amendments.    Aside  from  the  extinctioa 
of  slavery,   and  the  declaration   of   citizenship,  their   provisions   are   merely 
prohibitory  u])on  the  States;  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  language  or  purpose 
which  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  construed  or  enforced  in  any  way  diiTerent 
from   that   adopted  with    reference   to   previous   restraints  upon   the    States. 
Tlie  provision  authori/ini^  Congress  to  enforce  tiiem  by  appropriate  legislation 
docs  not  enlarge  their  scope,  nor  confer  any  authority  which  would  not  liave 
existed  independently  of  it.    No  legislation  would  be  appropriate  which  should 
contravene  the  express  prohibitions  upon  Congress  previously  existing,  as,  for 
instance,  that  it  should  not  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ejy  post  facto  law. 
Xor  would  Iegi>Iation  l>c  appropriate  which  should  conAict  with  the  implied 
prohibitions  upon  Conirress.     They  are  as  obligatory  as  the  express  prohibi- 
tions.    The  Constitution,  as  already  stat^^l,  contemplates  the  existence  and 
independence  of  the  States  in  all  their  reserved  powers.    ...    I  cannot  think 
1  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  a  change  so  radical  in  the  relation  between  the 
federal  and  state  authorities,  as  would  justify  l^slation  interfering  with  the 
independent  action  of  the  diiTerent  departments  of  the  state  governments,  in 
all  matters  over  which  the  States  retain  jurisdiction,  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  recent  Amendments.     The  peojtle,  in  adopting  them,  did  not  suppose 
that  they  were  altering  the  fundamental  theory  of  their  dual  system  of  gOY- 
crnmeuts." 
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These  general  principles  —  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  Amend- 
ment are  upon  the  State  and  not  upon  individuals ;  that  Congress 
has  no  primary  and  direct  legislative  authority  to  define  and  en- 
force the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Amendment;  that  the  general 
"  police  powers  "  are  still  possessed  by  the  States ;  —  have  not 
been  departed  from  by  the  court  in  subsequent  cases.  In  Logan 
V.  United  States,*®  decided  in  1892,  the  court,  after  a  review  of 
previous  adjudications,  say:  "  The  whole  scope  and  effect  of  this 
series  of  decisions  is  that,  .  .  .  certain  fundamental  rights, 
recognized  and  declared,  but  not  granted  or  created  in  some  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  are  thereby  guaranteed  only 
against  violation  or  abridgement  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  afiirmatively 
enforced  by  Congress  against  unlawful  acts  of  individuals."  The 
court,  however,  add  the  cautionary  remark  that  "  every  right  cre- 
ated by,  arising  under  or  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 

Some  commentators  have  found  diflUciilty  in  harmonizing  the  decision  in 
Ew  parte  Virginia  with  that  rendered  in  Virginia  v.  Rives.  Tlius,  for  example, 
Wise  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Citizenship,  p.  205,  says:  "  It  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  decision  in  Ew  parte  Virginia  with  the  others.  ...  As  they 
stand  the  two  cases  of  Virginia  v.  Rives  and  Ex  parte  Virginia  present  an 
amusing  line  of  demarcation.  In  Virginia  v.  Rives  the  misconduct  of  a 
sheriff  in  the  method  of  summoning  a  jury  was  declared  not  to  be  the  action 
of  the  State  and  to  be  remediable  on  appeal.  In  the  case  of  Eof  parte  Virginia, 
decided  on  the  same  day,  the  misconduct  of  a  judge  in  not  summoning  a 
proper  jury  was  held  to  be  the  action  of  the  State,  remediable  by  the  indict- 
ment of  the  judge  although  the  State  had  done  no  wrong.  The  only  legal 
principle  to  be  deduced  from  the  two  decisions  is  that  the  boundary  line 
between  one  officer  who  is  the  State  and  an  officer  who  is  not  the  6tate,  lies 
somewhere  between  a  sheriff  and  a  judge." 

There  is,  however,  no  real  incongruity  in  the  cases,  and  Wise's  difficulty 
arises  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  actual  point  decided  in  Virginia 
V.  Rives.  In  that  case,  it  was  held,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  section  641  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  under  which  removal 
had  been  had  from  the  state  to  the  federal  courts.  Thus,  in  effect,  all  the 
court  decided  was,  not  that  Congress  had  no  power  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  punish  or  correct  such  an  act  as  that  of  the  sheriff  complained 
of,  but  that  it  had  not,  in  fact,  so  legislated.  In  Ex  parte  Virginia  the  act 
complained  of  was  construed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1875. 

W144  U.  S.  263;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  617;  36  L.  ed.  429. 
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United  Slater,  may  be  protected  and  enforced  lij  Congress  by 
sucli  means  and  in  siicli  mauiicr  03  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
file  ff.irrelativo  dmy  of  protection,  or  of  the  l^islative  powers 
C'.infcrred  upon  it  liy  the  L'oustitiition  may  in  ita  discretion  aean 
iiioft  I'lijiililc  and  best  adapted  to  attain  the  objeot." 

See  aUo  in  Jnines  v.  Bo^vman,^  decided  as  late  as  lfK)3,  tLe 
cases  are  re-exainincd  and  the  principles  declared  in  them  fully 
approved. 

Ahhoii^h  hy  t!ie  decision  in  the  Slaughter  House  and  sobse 
queiit  ca^C3  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  command  laid  upon  the 
States  to  ri'rpLft  federal  privileges  and  immunities  has  thus  been 
shorn  of  all  bnt  dtvlaratory  significance,  and  the  general  police 
powers  c-iJiitirnicd  in  the  Commonwealths,  the  other  prohibitions 
of  the  Jir^;!  sci'tioii  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  have  been  so 
construed  by  tlic  Supreme  Court  as  to  give  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  very  cxti'iidive  snjiervisory  jurisdiction  over  state  legisla- 
tion wliii-h  it  iliii  n"t  jiossess  prior  to  1SG8.  Whenever  a  claim 
has  been  made  liiat  a  state  law  has  worked  a  deprivation  of  life, 
liberty,  or  ])rciptrTy  without  due  process  of  law,  or  has  reaolted 
in  a  denial  t'l  any  persmi  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
federal  courts  have  assumed  jurisdiction  and  declared  such  stat- 
utes vdid.  Illtisinitioiis  of  this  federal  supervisory  power  will 
app(ar  liirnirdinul  tliiri  treatise. 

It  is  true  tliat,  in  the  .Slaughter  Ilouse  Cases,  the  court  declared, 
rchitivc  lij  the  iJiinse  jiroviding  for  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws:  "  AVe  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not 
'lirci-l<4  by  way  ni  discrimination  against  the  negroes  as  a  class, 
(ir  nri  iii-i-(iu}\\  (if  their  race,  will  ever  he  held  to  come  within 
iJi<>  purvii'H'  ni  tliiri  provision,"  but  this  obiter  dictum  has  been 

'  !■")  r  .  S.  127;  2;)  Sii|).  ft.  Rep,  67fi ;  47  L.  ed.  079,  as  to  the  power  of 
I  ■■•  fiii-.c  III  j,n>i'i,Ii'  fi>r  llir  piiiiislinii'iit  of  individuals  interferiDg  with,  or 
.,.»=|ilririj[  1'j  iiilrTf'Ti'  ivitFi  tlip  pxPrcise  by  otliPrs  of  rights  created  hj-  or 
ill  |..  •iilrril.  ujiiin  till'  fi'il'Ttil  ennstitiilinn  or  lau'«,  nee  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
I  «  ini:  1  Sii[i.  Ct.  n."n-  1">2;  2^  L.  ed.  274;  U.  S.  v,  Widdoll,  112  U.  S. 
•  •■ .  .1  'SI  |,  (  t .  H.ip.  :l.-> ;  i>i  I,,  ed.  673 ;  Motes  v.  U.  S.,  178  U.  S.  458 ;  20  S 
>  1    I:.,,   Il!i;ii  44  L.  L'd.  1150. 
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§  90.  Summary. 

By  way  of  resumo  we.  may  say  that,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has 
not  brought  about  any  fundamental  change  in  our  constitutional 
system.  Xo  new  subjects  have  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
direct  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  No  new  privileges 
and  immunities  of  federal  citizenship  have  been  create<l  or  recog- 
nized. To  Congress  has  been  given  no  new  direct  primary,  legis- 
lative power.  It  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Amendment  to 
determine  and  define  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  federal 
citizens,  nor  to  define  and  affirmatively  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  nor  by  direct 
legislation  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  privileges  which  shall 
constitute  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  only  legislative 
power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Amendment,  is  the  power  to 
provide  modes  of  relief  in  cases  where  the  States'  have  deprived 
individuals  or  corporations  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  anyone  within  their  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  supervisory  powers  of  the 
federal  courts  has  been  enormously  increased ;  as,  by  the  Amend- 
ment, they  may  examine  every  claim  of  illegal  violations  by  States 
of  the  prohibitions  laid  upon  them  by  the  Amendment,  and  where 
the  claim  is  sustained  grant  the  necessary  relief,  either  by  the 
issuance  of  the  appropriate  writ,  or  by  holding  void  the  offending 
state  laws.  In  fine,  then,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  oper- 
ated rather  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  States  than. 
a  grant  of  additional  powers  to  the  General  Government 

13 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INTERSTATE  RELATIONS;  FULL  ««MBbAND  CREDIT  CLAUSE. 

§  91.  States  Independent  of  One  Another. 

In  the  chapters  which  have  been  gone  before  the  constitutional 
relations  which  exist  between  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
one  side  and  the  State  upon  the  other  side  have  been  considered. 
In  the  present  chapter  a  description  will  be  given  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  several  States. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, the  States  of  the  American  Union,  when  acting  within 
the  spheres  of  government  reserved  to  them,  stand  toward  one 
another  as  independent  and  wholly  separated  States.  The  laws 
of  the  State  have  no  force,  and  their  officials  have  here  no  public 
authority,  outside  of  their  own  territorial  boundaries.  As  to  all 
these  matters  their  relations  inter  se  are  governed  by  the  general 
principles  of  Private  International  Law  or,  as  otherwise  termed, 
the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the 
colonies  were,  as  to  one  another,  strictly  foreign  judgments.    That 
is,  they  could  be  impeached  for  fraud  or  prejudice,   and  their 
merits  re-examined.     The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  affairs 
was  soon  recognized,  and  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was 
provided  that  "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of 
these  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State."  ^     The  important 
difference  between  this  provision  and  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
])rescnt  Constitution  is  that  in  the  latter  Congress  is  given  au- 
thority to  fix  by  statute  the  manner  in  which  these  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved  and  to  determine  the  effect  that 
shall  be  given  them. 

1  Article  IV. 

[194] 
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§  92.  Congressional  Legislation. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1790  Congress  provided :  **  That  the  acts 
of  the  l^islature  of  the  several  States  shall  be  authenticated  by 
having  the  seal  of  their  respective  States  aflixed  thereto;  that  the 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall 
be  proved  or  admitted  in  any  court  within  the  United  States  by 
the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if 
there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief 
justice,  or  -presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 
said  attestation  is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  authenticated  as  aforesaid  shall  have  such  faith  and 
credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as 
they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence 
the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  ^ 

In  1809  this  act  was  supplemented  by  one  which,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  authentication  of  other  than  judicial  records,  de- 
clared, in  its  second  section:  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment [Act  of  1790]  shall  apply  as  well  as  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  courts,  and  offices  of 
the  respective  territories  of  the  United  States  and  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  courts  and  officers  of 
the  several  States."* 

In  Mills  V.  Duryee^  decided  in  1813,  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
struing these  acts  held  that  by  them  Congress  had  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  authenticated  judgments  of  a  State 
as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  but 
that  it  had,  in  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision,  declared 
that  they  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  all  matters  properly 
adjudicated  therein. 

2  1  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  122. 

3  2  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  208.  Tliese  two  sections  are  united  in  section  905  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  In  a  law  enacted  in  1895  it  is  provided  by  Congress 
that:  "The  pamphlet  copies  of  the  statutes  and  the  bound  copies  of  the  Acts 
of  each  Congress  shall  be  legal  evidence  of  the  laws  therein  contained  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  therein."  Section  73, 
Act  of  Jan.  2,  Ch.  23   (28  Stat,  at  L.  601). 

4  7  Cr.  481;  3  L.  ed.  411. 
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This  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Territories  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Therefore  it  has  been  decided  that  the  act 
of  1804,  in  as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the  Territories  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  rests,  for  its  constitutionality,  upon  other 
clauses  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  in  Embry  v.  Palmer^  the  court 
say :  "  So  far  as  this  statutory  provision  relates  to  the  effect  to 
be  given  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  it  is  founded 
on  article  IV,  section  I,  of  the  Constitution,  which,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  other  cases  covered  by  the  statute.  The  power 
to  prescribe  what  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  conferred  by  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  such  as  those  which  declare  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  authorize  all  legisla* 
tion  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof,  and  which  declare  the  supremacy 
of  the  authority  of  the  National  Government  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution.  As  part  of  its  general  authority,  the  power 
to  give  effect  to  the  judgments  of  its  courts  is  co-extensive  with 
its  territorial  jurisdiction.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  court  of  the  United  States,  results  from 
the  right  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  Congress  of  exclu* 
sive  legislation  over  the  District.  Accordingly,  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  invariably  been  recog- 
nized as  upon  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  obligation 
created  by  them,  with  domestic  judgments  of  the  States,  wher- 
ever rendered  and  wherever  sought  to  be  enforced." 

The  same  reasoning  that  in  Embry  v.  Palmer  seems  to  support 
the  power  of  Congress  to  give  to  judgments  rendered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  full  force  and  credit  in  the  States,  is  sufficient 
to  support  its  power  to  give  equal  force  in  the  States  to  judgments 
rendered  in  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa  as  to  state  judgments  sued  upon  in  the 
Territories  or  in  the  insular  possessions. 

« 107  U.  S.  3 ;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  25 ;  27  L.  ed.  346. 
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§  93.  Federal  Judgments  and  Decrees. 

In  numerous  cases  it  has  been  held  that  full  force  and  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  judgments  of  federal  courts  obtained  in  one 
State  or  Territory  when  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  federal  courts 
in  another  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  say  in  Claflin  v. 
Houseman,^  "  The  United  States  is  not  a  foreign  sovereignty  as 
r^ards  the  several  States,  but  is  a  concurrent,  and,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  a  paramount  sovereignty.  Every  citizen  of  a  State 
is  a  subject  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  having  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  the  State,  concurrent  as  to  place  and  persons,  though 
distinct  as  to  subject-matter.  Legal  or  equitable  rights,  acquired 
under  either  system  of  laws,  may  be  enforced  in  any  court  of 
either  sovereignty  competent  to  hear  and  determine  such  kinds 
of  rights  and  not  restrained  by  its  Constitution  in  the  exercise 
of  such  jurisdiction.  Thus,  a  legal  or  equitable  right  acquired 
under  state  laws  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  state  courts,  and  also, 
if  the  parties  reside  in  different  States,  in  the  federal  courts.  So 
rights,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  acquired  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  courts, 
or  in  the  state  courts,  competent  to  decide  rights  of  the  like 
character  and  class;  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
where  a  right  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
may,  if  it  sees  fit,  give  to  the  federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction.'* 

§  91  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Clause  Applies  only  to  Civil  Judg- 
ments and  Decrees. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  "  full  force  and 
credit"  clause  has  reference  only  to  civil  judgments.  K'o  State, 
it  has  been  held,  is  by  this  provision  compelled  to  lend  its  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  of  another.  This  was 
definitely  determined  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Com- 
pany.'' In  this  case  original  suit  had  been  brought  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  upon 

«93  U.  S.  130;  23  L.  ed.  833. 

T  127  U.  S.  265;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  1370;  32  L.  ed.  239. 
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This  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  ^efe^ 
ence  only  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Territories  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Therefore  it  has  been  decided  that  the  act 
of  ISOi,  in  as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the  Territories  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  rests,  for  its  constitutionality,  upon  other 
clauses  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  in  Embry  v.  Palmer^  the  court 
say :  "  So  far  as  this  statutory  provision  relates  to  the  effect  to 
be  given  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  it  is  founded 
on  article  IV,  section  I,  of  the  Constitution,  which,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  other  cases  covered  by  the  statute.  The  power 
to  prescribe  what  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  conferred  by  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  such  as  those  which  declare  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  authorize  all  legisla* 
tion  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anv 
department  or  officer  thereof,  and  which  declare  the  supremacy 
of  the  authority  of  the  National  Government  witiiin  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution.  As  part  of  its  general  authority,  the  power 
to  give  effect  to  the  judgments  of  its  courts  is  co-extensive  with 
its  territorial  jurisdiction.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  court  of  the  United  States,  results  from 
the  right  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  Congress  of  exclu- 
sive legislation  over  the  District.  Accordingly,  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  invariably  been  recog- 
nized as  upon  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  obligation 
created  by  them,  with  domestic  judgments  of  the  States,  wher- 
ever rendered  and  wherever  sought  to  be  enforced." 

The  same  reasoning  that  in  Embry  v.  Palmer  seems  to  support 
the  power  of  Congress  to  give  to  judgments  rendered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  full  force  and  credit  in  the  States,  is  sufficient 
to  support  its  power  to  give  equal  force  in  the  States  to  judgments 
rendered  in  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa  as  to  state  judgments  sued  upon  in  the 
Territories  or  in  the  insular  possessions. 

« 107  U.  S.  3 ;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  25 ;  27  L.  ed.  346. 
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§  93.  Federal  Judgments  and  Decrees. 

In  numerous  cases  it  has  been  held  that  full  force  and  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  judgments  of  federal  courts  obtained  in  one 
State  or  Territory  when  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  federal  courts 
in  another  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  say  in  Claflin  v. 
Houseman,®  "  The  United  States  is  not  a  foreign  sovereignty  as 
r^ards  the  several  States,  but  is  a  concurrent,  and,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  a  paramount  sovereignty.  Every  citizen  of  a  State 
is  a  subject  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  having  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  the  State,  concurrent  as  to  place  and  persons,  though 
distinct  as  to  subject-matter.  Legal  or  equitable  rights,  acquired 
under  either  system  of  laws,  may  be  enforced  in  any  court  of 
either  sovereignty  competent  to  hear  and  determine  such  kinds 
of  rights  and  not  restrained  by  its  Constitution  in  the  exercise 
of  such  jurisdiction.  Thus,  a  legal  or  equitable  right  acquired 
under  state  laws  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  state  courts,  and  also, 
if  the  parties  reside  in  different  States,  in  the  federal  courts.  So 
rights,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  acquired  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  courts, 
or  in  the  state  courts,  competent  to  decide  rights  of  the  like 
character  and  class;  subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
where  a  right  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
may,  if  it  sees  fit,  give  to  the  federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction.'* 

§  94.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Clause  Applies  only  to  Civil  Judg- 
ments and  Decrees. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  "full  force  and 
credit "  clause  has  reference  only  to  civil  judgments.  No  State, 
it  has  been  held,  is  by  this  provision  compelled  to  lend  its  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  of  another.  This  was 
definitely  determined  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Com- 
pany.^ In  this  case  original  suit  had  been  brought  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  upon 

•  93  U.  S.  130;  23  L.  ed.  833. 

7  127  U.  S.  265;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1370;  82  L.  ed.  239. 
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a  judgment  obtained  in  its  own  courts  against  an  insurance 
company,  a  Louisiana  corporation,  for  penalties  imposed  by  a 
:>tatute  of  Wisconsin  for  not  making  returns  to  the  insurance 
commissioners  of  the  State.  The  federal  court  held  that  the 
i^rant  to  it  of  original  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State,  though  given  in  general  terms,  was  not 
to  be  construe^l  to  extend  to  actions  brought  by  a  State  to  enforce 
even  indirectly  in  another  jurisdiction  a  provision  of  its  own 
penal  law.  The  court  say:  "The  grant  is  of  *  judicial  power/ 
and  was  not  intended  to  confer  upon  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  or  prosecution  by  the  one  State,  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  could  not,  on  the  settled  principles  of  public 
and  international  law,  be  entertained  by  the  judiciary  of  the 
other  State  at  all.  .  .  .  The  rules  that  the  courts  of  no  country 
execute  the  penal  laws  of  another  applies  not  only  to  prosecu- 
tions and  sentences  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  to  all  suits 
in  favor  of  the  State  for  the  recovery  of  pecuniary  penalties  for 
any  violation  of  statutes  for  the  protection  of  its  revenue,  or 
other  municipal  laws,  and  to  all  judgments  for  such  penalties. 
If  this  were  not  so,  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  give  ubiquitous 
effect  to  a  penal  law  would  be  to  put  the  claim  for  a  penalty  into 
the  shape  of  a  judgment." 

§  95.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Clause  Establishes  a  Rule  of  Evi- 
dence. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  rule,  the  court  go  on  to  say, 
is  not  affected  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause.  That  clause, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  under  it,  it  is  declared,  establish  a  rule 
of  evidence  rather  than  of  jurisdiction.  "While  they  make  the 
record  of  a  judgment,  rendered  after  due  notice  in  one  State, 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  courts  of  another  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  matter  adjudged,  they  do  not  affect  the 
jurisdiction  either  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  ren- 
dered or  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  offered  in  evidence.  Judg- 
ments recovered  in  one  State  of  the  Union,  when  proved  in  the 
courts  of  another  government,  whether  state  or  national,  within 
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the  United  States,  differ  from  judgments  recovered  in  a  foreign 
country  in  no  other  reapect  than  in  not  being  re-examinable  on 
their  merits,  nor  impeachable  for  a  fraud  in  obtaining  them,  if 
rendered  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
parties.  In  the  words  of  Justice  Story,  ...  *  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  mean  to  confer  any  new  power  upon  the  States,  but 
simply  to  regulate  the  effect  of  their  acknowledged  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things  within  their  territory.  It  does  not  make 
the  judgments  of  other  States  domestic  judgments  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  but  only  gave  a  general  validity,  faith,  and  credit 
to  them  as  evidence.  Ko  execution  can  issue  upon  such  judg- 
ments without  a  new  suit  in  the  tribunals  of  other  States.  And 
they  enjoy  not  the  right  of  priority  or  lien  which  they  have  in 
the  State  where  they  are  pronounced,  but  that  only  which  the 
lex  fori  gives  to  them  by  its  own  laws  in  their  character  of 
foreign  judgments.' " 

As  being  simply  evidence,  judgments  of  the  courts  of  one 
State,  when  sued  upon  in  another  State,  are  subject,  as  regards 
procedure  and  remedies,  to  the  law  of  the  latter  State.  For 
example,  the  statute  of  limitations  of  the  State  where  suit  is 
brought  is  applied  even  though  it  provides  a  shorter  term  of 
years  than  that  existing  in  the  State  in  which  the  judgment  was 
originally  obtained.® 

It  has  been  held  in  numerous  cases  that  each  State  of  the  Union 
may  enforce  in  its  own  courts  which  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  and  subject-matters,  civil  rights  of  action  depending  solely 
upon  the  statutes  of  another  State,  provided  there  be  no  local 
policy  of  the  forum  inconsistent  therewith.  Thus  in  Dennick  v. 
Central  R.  E.  Co.®  with  reference  to  a  suit  for  damages  brought 
in  New  York  under  an  act  of  New  Jersey,  the  court  say :  '*  It 
is  scarcely  contended  that  the  act  belongs  to  the  class  of  criminal 
laws  which  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  State  where 
the  offense  was  committed,  for  it  is,  though  a  statutory  remedy, 

sMcEImoyle  v.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312;  10  L.  ed.  177;  Bacon  v.  Howard,  20  How. 
22;  15  L.  od.  811. 

•  103  U.  S.  11;  2G  L.  ed.  439. 
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a  civil  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  civil  injury.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  right  dependent  solely  on  the  statute  of  the  State,  but  when 
the  act  is  done  for  which  the  law  says  the  person  shall  be  liable 
and  the  action,  by  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  enforced,  is  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  real  action,  and  is  of  that  character  which  the 
law  recognizes  as  transitory  and  not  local,  we  cannot  see  why  the 
defendant  may  not  be  held  liable  in  any  court  to  whose  jurisdic- 
tion he  can  be  subjected  by  personal  process  or  by  voluntary 
appearance,  as  was  the  case  here.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  nature  of  the  remedy  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
to  enforce  it  is  in  any  manner  dependent  on  the  question  whether 
it  is  a  statutory  right  or  a  common  law  right.  AVherever,  by 
either  the  common  law  or  the  statute  law  of  a  State,  a  right  of 
action  has  become  fixed,  and  a  legal  liability  incurred,  that  lia- 
bility may  be  enforced  and  the  right  of  action  pursued  in  any 
court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  such  matters  and  can  obtain  juria- 
diction  of  the  parties."  ^^ 

In  Slater  v.  Mexican  Ifational  R.  R.  Co.,"  applying  the  same 
doctrine,  the  court  say :  "  When  such  a  liability  is  enforced  in 
a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  the  place  of  the  wrongful  act,  obviously 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  act  in  any  degree  is  subject  to  the  lex 
fori  with  regard  to  either  its  quality  or  its  consequences.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  equally  little  means  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  act  is  operative  outside  of  its  own  territory.  The  theory  of 
the  foreign  suit  is  that,  although  the  act  complained  of  was  sub- 
ject to  no  law  having  force  in  the  forum,  it  gave  rise  to  an  obli- 
gation, an  ohUgatio  which,  like  other  obligations,  follows  the  per- 
son and  may  be  enforced  wherever  the  person  may  be  found." 

In  this  case  the  court  go  on  to  declare,  however,  that  if  the  only 
source  of  obligation  be  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  act,  that  law  de- 
termines not  merely  the  existence  of  the  obligation,  but  its 
extent.  "  It  seems  to  us  unjust,"  the  court  say,  "  to  allow  the 
plaintiff  to  come  here  absolutely  depending  on  the  foreign  law 

30  See  also  Stewart  v.  13.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U.  S.  445;  18  Sup,  Ct-  Bep, 
105 ;  42  L.  ed.  537. 
"  194  U.  S.  120;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  581 ;  48  L.  ed.  900. 
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for  the  foundation  of  his  case,  and  yet  to  deny  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  whatever  limitations  on  his  liability  that  law  would 
impose." 

This  doctrine  is  again  affirmed  and  applied  in  Atchison,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Sowers." 

§  06.  Judgments  in  Rem  and  in  Personam. 

The  validity  of  judgmental  or  decrees  in  States  other  than  those 
m  which  they  are  obtained  depends  upon  the  court  which  ren- 
dered them  having  obtained  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  obtain 
jurisdiction  in  actions  in  rem,  the  res  must  be  located  in  the  State. 
In  all  actions  service  of  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
must  be  had  upon  the  defendants.  In  actions  in  rem  this  service 
need  not  be  actual,  but  may  be  constructive,  that  is,  by  publication 
In  actions  in  personam,  however,  actual  service  is  required.  Mere 
constructive  service  will  not  warrant  a  personal  judgment  or  de- 
cree which  may  he  sued  upon  in  another  jurisdiction.  This 
doctrine  is  carefully  laid  down  in  Pennoyer  v,  Neff.'^  In  its 
opinion  in  this  case  the  court  say:  "  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  State's 
joriadiction  over  the  property  of  the  non-residents  situated  within 
its  limits  that  its  tribunals  can  inquire  into  that  uon-resident's 
obligations  to  its  own  citizens,  and  the  inquiry  can  then  be  car- 
ried only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  control  the  disposition  of  the 
property.  If  the  non-residents  have  no  property  in  the  State, 
ibexe  ia  nothing;  upon  which  the .  tribunals  can  adjudicate. 
.  .  ,  Where  a  party  is  within  a  territory,  he  may  jiistly  be 
subjected  to  its  process,  and  bound  personally  by  the  judgment 
pronounced  on  such  process  against  him.  Where  he  is  not  within 
Buch  territory,  and  is  not  personally  subject  to  its  I'aws,  if  on 
account  of  his  supposed  or  actual  property  being  within  the  ter- 
*  ritory,  process  bv  the  local  laws  may,  by  attachment,  go  to  corn- 
el his  appearance,  and  for  his  default  to  appear,  judgment  may 
prnnoimced  against  him;  such  a  judgment  must,  upon  gen- 
ples,  be  deemed  to  bind  him  only  to  the  extent  of  such 
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property,  and  cannot  have  the  effect  of  a  conclusive  judgment  in 
personam,  for  the  plain  reason  that,  except  so  far  as  the  property 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  judgment  coram  non  judice." 

The  inability  of  the  courts  of  one  State  to  effect  by  their  judg- 
ments or  decisions  property  having  its  legal  situs  in  another  S<tate 
is  illustrated  in  the  recent  case  of  Fall  v.  Eastin,"  in  which  it  was 
held  that  a  deed  to  a  piece  of  land  located  in  Nebraska  made  by 
a  commissioner  in  the  State  of  Washington  under  the  order  of 
a  court  of  that  State  need  not,  under  the  full  faith  and  credit 
clause,  be  recognized  in  the  former  State.  The  court  point,  out 
that  had  the  plaintiff  in  error  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Washing- 
ton court  and  made,  as  directed,  a  deed  of  conveyance,  that  con- 
veyance would  have  received  recognition  in  the  Nebraska  courts. 
But  he  having  refused  to  do  this,  and  the  de^d  having  been  made 
by  a  commissioner,  the  conveyance  was  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  which  ordered  it,  which  court  was 
without  power  to  affect  the  title  of  real  property  not  within  the 
State.  As  to  this  the  court  quote  from  Waflcins  v.  Holman," 
where  it  is  said :  "A  court  of  chancery,  acting  in  personam  may 
well  declare  the  conveyance  of  land  in  any  other  State,  and  may 
enforce  its  decree  by  process  against  the  defendant  But  neither 
the  decree  itself  nor  any  conveyance  under  it,  except  by  the  person 
in  whom  title  is  vested,  can  operate  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court." 

§  97.  Nul  Tie!  Record. 

From  the  foregoing  it  clearly  appears  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
suit  is  brought  in  one  State  upon  a  judgment  rendered  in  anotlier 
State,  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  may  examine  whether 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  judgment  sued  upon  was  rendered  had 
jurisdiction  to  render  a  personal  judgment.  In  Fauntleroy  v. 
Lum^^  the  interesting  question  was  raised  whether  a  court  in 
which  suit  is  brought  upon  a  judgment  obtained  in  another  State 
may  examine  into  the  original  facts  upon  which  that  judgment 

14  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  3. 

15  16  Pet.  25;  10  L.  ed    873. 

M210  U.  S.  230;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  641;  52  L.  ed.  1039. 
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was  based,  and  refuse  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  judgment 
if  it  be  found  that  these  facts  were  such  as  would  not  have 
created  a  legal  claim  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  enforce- 
ment of  the  judgment  thereupon  is  being  sought  In  this  case 
the  plaintiff,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  obtained  in  Missouri  a  judg- 
ment against  another  citizen  of  Mississippi  upon  whom  personal 
service  had  been  obtained  while  he  was  temporarily  in  Missouri, 
in  a  suit  brought  upon  a  contract  in  cotton  futures  entered  into 
in  Mississippi  in  which  State  such  futures  were  prohibited  by 
law.  The  case  finally  reaching  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  that 
tribunal  held  that,  the  Missouri  court  having  had  jurisdiction 
to  render  a  personal  judgment  against  the  defendant,  the  full 
faith  and  credit  clause  obligated  the  courts  of  Mississippi  to  give 
to  the  judgment  full  force  and  credit  The  court  admitted  that 
in  the  opinion  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co."  language 
was  used  which  might  imply  a  right  in  a  court  to  examine  as 
to  the  original  basis  of  the  foreign  judgment  sued  upon,  but  these 
words  were  declared  obiter,  and  the  doctrine  of  that  case  limited 
to  the  precise  point  decided. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  in  Fauntleroy  v.  Lum,  concurred  in  by 
four  justices,  it  was  argued  that  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insur- 
ance Co.  the  court  had  held  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause 
did  not  preclude  an  examination  into  the  basis  of  the  foreign 
judgment,  and  rightfully  so,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  rules  of  comity  universally  prevail- 
ing did  not  require  a  sovereignty  to  give  effect  to  a  judgment  of 
another  sovereignty  when  to  do  so  would  be  to  enforce  a  contract 
illegal  and  prohibited  by  the  local  law,  when  both  the  contract 
and  all  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof  had  taken  place  in  the 
State  where  enforcement  of  the  judgment  was  sought. 

In  this  dissent  reliance  is  also  placed  on  Anglo-American 
Provision  Co.  v.  Davis  Provision  Co.'®  in  which  it  was  held  that  a 
judgment  rendered  in  Illinois  against  one  corporation  in  favor  of 
another,  both  corporations  being  foreign  to  New  York,  was  not 

17  127  U.  S.  265;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1370;  32  L.  ed.  239. 

18  191  U.  S.  373;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  92;  48  L.  ed.  225. 
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enforceable  in  the  courts  of  Xew  York,  because  the  statutes  of  that 
State  did  not  give  the  court  jurisdiction  over  such  an  action  as 
that  in  which  the  enforcement  was  sought  The  Supreme  Court 
say:  **  The 'Constitution  does  not  require  the  State  of  New  York 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  [state]  Supreme  Court  against  its  will. 
If  the  plaintiff  can  find  a  court  into  which  it4ias  a  right  to  come, 
then  the  effect  of  the  judgment  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  act  in  pursuance  of  it  which  Congress  has  passed.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  the  State  to  pro\4de  such  a  court 
If  the  State  does  provide  a  court  to  which  its  citizens  may  resort 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  it  may  be  that  citizens  of  other  5iates 
of  the  I'nion  also  would  have  a  right  to  resort  to  it  in  cases  of  the 
same  class.  But  that  right  even  when  the  suit  was  upon  a  judg- 
ment of  another  State  would  not  rest  on  the  first  section  of  article 
IV,  •  •  .  but  would  depend  on  the  second  section  entitling  the 
citizens  of  each  State  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  S«tates." 

it  has  been  held  that  the  **  full  .faith  and  credit  clause  does 
not  operate  to  give  effect  in  another  -State  to  a  state  statute  ex- 
empting from  taxation  the  evidence  of  the  state  debt  so  as  to  defeat 
the  collection  of  a  tax  levied  by  that  other  State  upon  portions 
of  the  debt  held  by  ]>ersons  there  residing.  This  was  decided  by 
lioiiaparte  v.  Tax  Court/®  the  court  saying:  "It  is  insisted 
.  .  .  that  the  iiiiniunitv  asked  for  arises  from  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion  1,  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  We  are  unable  to  give -such 
an  effect  to  this  ]:)rovision.  Xo  State  can  legislate  except  with 
reference  to  its  own  jurisdiction.  One  State  cannot  exempt  prop- 
erty from  taxation  in  another.  Each  State  is  independent  of  all 
the  others  in  this  })articular.  .  .  .  The  debt  was  registered, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  following  the  person  of  its  owner. 
The  debt  still  remained  a  chose  in  action,  with  all  the  incidents 
which  j)ertain  to  that  species  of  property.  It  was  ^  movable '  like 
other  debts,  and  had  none  of  the  attributes  of  '  immovabilitv.' 
The  owner  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  debtor  State  to  get  what 
is  owing  to  him,  but  that  does  not  affect  his  citizenship  or  his 

19  104  U.  S.  592;  2C  L.  ed.  845. 
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domicile.  The  debtor  State  is  in  no  respect  his  sovereign,  neither 
has  it  any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  as  to  the  debt  it  owes, 
except  such  as  belong  to  it  as  a  debtor.  All  the  obligations  which 
rest  on  the  holder  of  the  debt  as  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which 
he  dv/ells,  still  remain,  and  as  a  member  of  society  he  must  con- 
tribute his  just  share  toward  supporting  the  government  whose 
protection  he  claims  and  to  whose  control  he  has  submitted 
himself/' 

§  98.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

The  force  and  meaning  of  the  "  full  faith  and  credit  '*  clause 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  especially  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  state  briefly  the  positions  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  upon  this  point. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  that 
jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  depends  upon  the  domicile  of  the 
complainant.  With  hardly  an  exception,  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  wife  obtaining  a  domicile 
separate  from  that  of  her  husband.  Until  recently,  however,  a 
few  States  (among  them  New  York)  held  that  where  the  husband 
arid  wife  were  domiciled  in  different  States,  decrees  of  divorce 
granted  in  either  State  would  not  have  to  be  given  full  faith  and 
credit  in  the  other  States.  The  unconstitutionality  of  this  doc- 
trine was,  however,  declared  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Atherton  v.  Atherton.^ 

20  181  U.  S.  155;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  544;  45  L.  ed.  794. 

In  all  European  countries,  and  in  Spanish  America,  the  possibility  of  the 
wife  (who  has  not  obtained  a  judicial  separation)  having  a  nationality, 
domicile,  or  residence  apart  from  her  husband  is  not  recognized.  A  few  of  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany,  and  possibly  other  States,  permit  a  wife  living 
npart  from  her  hu'^band  to  secure  naturalization  and  then  to  get  a  divorce, 
but  most  States  refuse  to  recognize  such  a  divorce  as  valid.  Do  Bauffremont 
v.  De  Bauffremont,  Dalloz,  1878,  II,  I,  1878,  1,  201 ;  2  Scale's  Cases  on  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  99  (France);  In  re  W*3  Marriage,  25  Clunet,  385;  1  Beale's 
Ca?.  428  (Austria).  In  England  the  courts  now  recognize  the  possibility  of  a 
wife  deserted  by  her  husband  obtaining  a  divorce  in  the  State  where  they  last 
lived  together,  irrespective  of  his  present  domicile.     Armytage  v.  Armytage, 
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One  State  of  the  Union  is,  of  course,  not  obliged  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted  by  a  court  of  another  State  un- 
less that  State  had  jurisdiction  to  grant  it, —  a  jurisdiction  which, 
as  just  said,  is  held  to  depend  upon  the  domicile  of  one  or  both 
of  the  parties.  Xo  valid  decree  of  divorce  can,  therefore,  be 
granted,  on  constructive  sendee,  by  the  courts  of  a  State  in  which 
neither  party  is  domiciled.^* 

Where  the  plaintiff  has  not  a  bona  fide  domicile  in  the  State, 
a  court  cannot  render  a  decree  binding  in  other  States  even  if  the 
non-reeident  defendant  voluntarily  enters  a  personal  appearance.^ 
Of  course,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  courts  of  one 
State  from  recognizing,  if  they  see  fit,  a  decree  thus  granted  in 
another  State.  The  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution  is 
brought  into  force  only  when  state  courts  refuse  to  grant  full 
faith  and  credit.^ 

Finally  it  should  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where  the  defendant 
has  not  been  summoned  within  the  State,  or  has  not  voluntarily 
appeared,  the  decree  that  is  rendered  has  no  extraterritorial  force 
except  as  dissolving  the  matrimonial  status.  It  cannot  control  in 
an  extraterritorial  manner  questions  of  property  rights,  custody 
of  children  and  the  payment  of  alimony. 

1898,  Pr.  170.  In  most  European  States  a  divorce  will  be  recognized  only  if 
obtained  in  the  country  to  which  the  parties  owe  allegiance.  In  England  the 
divorce  will  be  recognized  only  when  obtained  at  the  domicile  of  the  husband. 
The  English  court  has  recently  recognized  an  American  divorce  obtained  at  the 
wife's  domicile,  where  the  husband  was  domiciled  in  another  American  State 
which  recognized  the  divorce.  Armtage  v.  Attorney-General,  22  T.  L.  R. 
300.  Tlic  court,  however,  took  occasion  to  reiterate  the  general  principle 
that  "  it  is  the  husband's  domicile  which  decides  the  tribunail  to  try  the  cause. 
In  Scotland  and  the  other  countries  governed  by  the  Roman-Dutch  law  there 
is  no  requirement  whatever  of  nationality  or  domicile,  but  residence  of  the 
parties  for  a  certain  time  within  the  State  is  sufficient.  Weatherley  v. 
Weatherley,  Transvaal,  Prov.  Rep.  60;  1  Beale's  Cas.  420."  This  note  is  sub- 
st:iiitially  quoted  from  the  article  "  Constitutional  Protection  for  Decrees  of 
Divorce,"  by  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  in  the  Eaward  Law  Review,  June,  1906 
(XJX,  589). 

21  Bell  V.  Bell,  181  U.  S.  175;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  551;  45  L.  ed.  804. 

22  Andrews  v.  Andrews,  188  U.  S.  14;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  237;  47  L.  ed.  366. 
23Lynde  v.  Lynde,  181  U.  S.  183;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  555;  45  L.  ed.  810. 
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Until  the  decision  in  1906  of  the  case  of  Haddock  v.  Haddock,^ 
it  had  been  supposed  that  a  decree  of  divorce  granted  the  husband 
or  wife  by  a  court  of  the  State  in  which  he  or  she  was  domiciled, 
if  the  notice  of  the  beginning  of  the  suit  required  by  the  local 
law  had  been  served  actually  or  constructively  upon  the  other 
party,  was  in  all  cases  valid  in  other  States.  This,  it  had  been 
thought,  had  been  determined  in  Atherton  v.  Atherton.^ 

In  Atherton  v.  Atherton  a  divorce  had  been  granted,  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  to  a  husband  in  Kentucky  whose  wife  had 
left  him  and  taken  up  residence  in  New  York.  She  had  not 
appeared  in  the  suit,  but  notice  had  been  served  upon  her  by 
mail.  The  highest  court  of  New  York  refused  to  give  effect  to 
this  decree  upon  the  ground  that  the  wife  had  been  forced  to  leave 
her  husband  because  of  cruel  treatment,  had  thereby  been  entitled 
to  obtain  a  domicile  apart  from  him,  and  had  not  appeared  or 
been  personally  served  with  process.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  however,  reversed  this  holding  of  the  New  York 
court,  saying  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Kentucky  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  complainant,  and  constructive  service  had  been  had  upon 
the  defendant,  its  decree  had  to  be  recognized  as  conclusively  estab- 
lishing not  only  the  fact  of  the  divorce,  but  that  the  wife  had 
abandoned  her  husband.  The  opinion  declared :  "  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  undisputed  facts  show  that  such  efforts  were 
required  by  the  statutes  of  Kentucky,  and  were  actually  made  to 
give  the  wife  actual  notice  of  the  suit  in  Kentucky  as  to  make  the 
decree  of  the  court  there,  granting  a  divorce  upon  the  grounds 
that  she  had  abandoned  her  husband,  as  binding  on  her  as  if  she 
had  been  served  with  notice  in  Kentucky,  or  had  voluntarily  ap- 
peared in  the  suit.  Binding  her  to  the  full  extent,  it  established 
beyond  contradiction,  that  she  had  abandoned  her  husband,  and 
precludes  her  from  asserting  that  she  left  him  on  accoimt  of  his 
cruel  treatment.  To  hold  otherwise  would  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  the  cause 
alleged,  if  it  actually  existed.     The  wife  not  being  within  the 

24  201  U.  S.  562;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  525;  50  L.  ed.  867. 
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State  of  Kontncky,  if  constructive  notice,  with  all  the  precautions 
})rescribed  hy  the  statutes  of  that  State,  were  insufficient  to  bind 
her  by  a  decree  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  the  husband 
could  only  get  a  divorce  by  suing  in  the  State  in  which  she  was 
found ;  and  by  the  very  fact  of  suing  her  there,  he  would  admit 
that  she  had  ac(iuire<l  a  separate  domicile  (which  he  denied),  and 
would  disprove  his  own  ground  of  action,  that  she  had  abandoned 
him  in  Kentucky." 

The  court  in  its  opinion  was,  however,  careful  to  conjine  the 
doctrine  laid  down  to  the  particular  case  before  it.  "  This  case,'' 
it  declared,  **  does  not  involve  the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted 
on  constructive  service,  by  the  court  of  a  State  in  which  only  one 
of  the  i)arties  ever  had  a  domicile,  nor  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  good  faith  of  the  domicile  may  be  afterward  inquired  into. 
In  this  case,  the  divorce  in  Kentucky  was  by  the  court  of  the 
State  which  had  alwavs  been  the  undoubted  domicile  of  the  tus- 
band,  and  which  was  the  onlv  matrimonial  domicile  of  the  bus- 
l)and  and  wife.  The  single  question  to  be  decided  is  the  validity 
of  that  divorce,  granted  after  such  notice  had  been  given  as  was 
rccpiired  l)y  the  statutes  of  Kentucky."  The  court  did,  however, 
affirm  tlie  general  doctrine  that  "  the  purpose  and  eifect  of  a 
decree  of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  are  to  change  the  existing  status  or  domestic 
relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  to  free  them  both  from  the 
1)011(1.  The  marriage  tie,  when  thus  severed  as  to  one  party,  ceases 
to  bind  the  otlua*.  A  husband  without  a  wife,  or  a  wife  without 
a  husband,  is  unknown  to  the  law.'' 

The  facts  of  the  case  of  Haddock  v.  Haddock^  very  mucH 
resembled  those  of  Atherton  v.  Atherton.  The  only  important  dif- 
ference, if  indeed  it  was  an  important  difference,  was  that  here 
the  decree  which  was  sought  to  be  used  as  conclusive  in  another 
State,  had  l)een  c^ranted  the  husband  bv  the  courts  of  a  State  which 
was  not  the  matrimonial  domicile,  but  was  the  then  domicile  of 
the  husband.  The  wife,  residing  in  the  State  of  the  original 
matrimonial  domicile,  had  received  only  constructive  notice.    The 

26  201  U.  S.  562  J  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  525;  50  L.  ed.  867. 
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courts  of  the  State  of  the  wife's  domicile  refused  to  recogiUTre  the 
validity  of  this  decree,  on  the  ground  that  the  separation  had 
occurred  through  the  fault  of  the  husband,  and  their  action  was 
upheld  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  that  court  thus,  in  effect, 
deciding  that  the  husband,  though  divorced  in  the  State  (Con- 
necticut) where  he  had  obtained  his  decree,  was  not  divorced  in 
another  State  (New  York)  where  his  wife  —  or  former  wife  — 
resided.  In  effect,  then,  limiting  the  case  to  the  particular  facts 
involved,  the  doctrine  was  laid  down  that  where  the  complainant 
has  abandoned  the  wife,  and  obtained  a  domicile  in  a  State,  other 
than  that  of  the  original  matrimonial  domicile,  and  only  con- 
structive sendee  has  been  had  upon  the  defendant,  no  decree  of 
divorce  can  be  granted  to  which  full  force  and  credit  must  be 
given  in  the  courts  of  other  States. 

In  order  to  distinguish  this  case  from  previous  adjudications, 
and  especially  from  that  of  Atherton  v.  Atherton,  the  court,  in 
its  majority  opinion,  reviewed  the  whole  subject  and  laid  down 
the  following  doctrines  as  having  been  definitely  established: 
"  First.  The  requirement  of  the  Constitution  is  not  that  some,  but 
that  full,  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  by  States  to  the  judicial 
decrees  of  other  States.  That  is  to  say,  where  a  decree  rendered 
in  one  State  is  embraced  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  that 
constitutional  provision  commands  that  the  other  States  shall  give 
to  the  decree  the  force  and  effect  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  the 
State  where  rendered.  (Harding  v.  Harding,  198  TJ.  S.  317;  25 
Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  679;  49  L.  ed.  1066.)  Second.  Where  a  personal 
judgment  has  been  rendered  in  the  courts  of  a  State  against  a  non- 
resident merely  upon  constructive  service,  and,  therefore,  without 
acquiring  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  defendant,  such 
judgment  may  not  be  enforced  in  another  State  in  virtue  of  the 
full  faith  and  credit  clause.  Indeed,  a  personal  judgment  so 
rendered  is,  by  operation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  void  as  against  the  non-resident,  even  in  the 
State  where  rendered ;  and,  therefore,  such  non-resident,  in  virtue 
of  rights  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
successfully  resist,  even  in  the  State  where  rendered,  the  enf orce- 

14 
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ment  of  such  a  judgment.     (Pennoyer  v.  XefF,  95  U.  S.  714;  24 
L.  ed.  oG5.)" 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  at  bar  the  court  held,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  suit  for  divorce  is  essentially  an  action  m 
personam  and  not  in  rem;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  bv 
wrongfully  deserting  his  wife,  the  domicile  of  the  wife,  conirarj 
to  the  general  rule,  did  not  continue  that  of  the  husband  when 
he  removed  to  Connecticut,  but  continued  to  be  in  New  York,  the 
State  of  the  original  matrimonial  domicile.  Therefore,  it  was 
lield  that  the  Connecticut  courts,  never  having  obtained  personal 
service  up(;ii  the  wife,  and  the  action  not  being  in  rem,  no  decree 
could  be  rendereil  against  her  that  would  affect  her  status  any- 
where except  in  the  State  where  the  judgment  was  rendered.  In 
effect,  it  was  held  that  in  order  to  render  a  decree  of  divorce 
that  would  have  to  be  recognized  by  the  courts  of  other  States, 
a  court  must  have  jurisdiction  of  both  of  the  parties,  that  is,  of 
the  comjilaiiuint  by  bvtia  fide  residence  creating  a  domicile,  and  of 
the  defendant  either  by  domicile  in  the  State,  by  personal  service, 
or  actual  ai)pearance,  or  by  constructive  service.  But  that  this 
constructive  service  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  cases  where  the 
defendant,  having  had  good  reason  for  separating  from  the  com- 
plainant, has  obtained  or  retained  a  domicile  in  another  State. 

In  the  A  the  r  ton  case,  it  was  argued  that  the  constructive  ser- 
vice u])on  the  wife  had  been  sufiicient  to  give  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion because  the  wife  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  domicile  apart 
from  her  husband  by  wrongfully  separating  herself  from  her 
husl^and.  In  the  case  at  bar,  how^ever,  the  complainant  had  de- 
serted the  defendant  and  matrimonial  domicile,  and,  therefore, 
she  had  l)(*en  entitled  to  retain  her  domicile  in  New  York,  after 
the  removal  of  her  husband  to  Connecticut. 

Four  justices  dissented.  In  the  opinion  concurred  in  by  them 
it  was  argued  that  the  case  was  governed  by  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  Atherton  v.  Atherton.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  juris- 
diction over  a  domiciled  complainant  and  constructive  service  over 
the  defendant  were  sufficient  to  support  a  decree  which  was  en- 
titled to  full  force  and  credit  in  other  States.    In  the  case  at  bar 
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the  domicile  of  the  complainant  was  a  bona  fide  one,  and,  it  was 
argued,  the  facts  that  it  was  or  had  been  a  matrimonial  domicile 
or  that  the  complainant  had  wrongfully  left  his  wife  were  irrele- 
vant. The  fact  that  the  Connecticut  court  had  granted  the  divorce 
was,  or  should  have  been,  it  was  argued,  conclusive  upon  the  New 
York  courts  that  the  defendant  had  deserted  the  complainant  and 
not  vice  versa.  It  was  denied  that  a  proceeding  for  divorce  is  a 
personal  one  (though  a  suit  in  personam  is  often  incorporated 
with  it).  In  short,  then,  the  bona  fide  domicile  of  the  complain- 
ant being  granted,  and  constructive  service  such  as  the  lex  fori 
demanded  being  had,  and  decree  for  divorce  actually  rendered, 
the  merits  of  the  case,  that  is,  as  to  which  of  the  parties  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  separation,  the  dissenting  justices  argued,  were 
no  longer  open  for  examination,  and  hence  the  question  as  to 
where  was  or  had  been  the  matrimonial  domicile  became  irrele- 
vant. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Haddock  v.  Haddock 
undoubtedly  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  lawyers  generally,  and 
its  correctness  has  been  questioned  by  many.^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  assertion  made  in  the  dissenting  opinion 
that  the  decision  of  the  Connecticut  court  that  the  wife  had  de- 
serted the  husband,  and  not  he  her,  should  have  been  held  con- 
clusive of  that  fact  in  the  New  York  courts,  may  be  met  by  the 
argument  of  Justice  Peckham's  dissenting  opinion  in  Atherton 

V.  Atherton.  This  was  that  the  court  in  which  the  full  force  and 
credit  of  a  decree  of  divorce  of  a  court  of  another  State  is  de- 
manded, may  exercise  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  the  separation  of  the  defendant  from  the  com- 
plainant in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  defendant  had 
been  able  to  obtain  a  domicile  apart  from  the  complainant,  and, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  such  defendant  was  properly  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  the  decree;  that,  in  other 
words,  the  decree  of  such  court  is  not  conclusive  upon  this  point 
as  it  goes  to  a  question  of  jurisdiction. 

27  For  aciit«,  and,  to  the  author's  mind,  destructive  criticisms  of  the  position 
assumed  by  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Haddock  v.  Haddock,  see  articles  by 
J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  XIX,  686,  and  by  H.  A.  Bigelow 
in  The  Orecnhag,  XVIII,  348. 
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But  in  otlier  res^pects  it  does  appear  tliat  the  j^rinciplee  laid 
down  by  tlie  majority  of  the  court  in  the  Haddock  case  are  open 
to  objection.  Especially  open  to  objection  are  the  following  state- 
ments :  that  a  suit  for  divorce  is  to  be  treated  as  a  proceeding  in 
personam;  that  the  fact  that  the  domicile  of  the  complainant  was 
not  the  original  matrimonial  domicile  is  important;  and,  finally, 
that  a  decree  of  divorce  which  though  not  necessarily  valid  in 
other  jurisdictions  is  valid  in  the  State  where  rendered,  and  that 
thus,  the  husband,  though  legally  divorced  in  one  State,  is  still 
married  in  another  State.  The  author  is,  therefore,  inclined  to 
believe  that  either  these  doctrines  will  ultimately  be  overruled, 
or,  if  not,  that  they  will  be  strictly  limited  in  their  application 
to  the  precise  facts  of  the  Haddock  case. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERSTATE  RELATIONS:  THE  COMITY  CLAUSE. 

§  99.  Privileges  and  Immunities. 

Article  IV,  Section  2  of  the  Conatitution  declares  tliat  ^*  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im.- 
munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  This  provision  has 
for  its  general  aim  the  prevention  of  arbitrary  and  vexatious  dis- 
criminations  by  the  several  States  in  favor  of  their  own  citizens 
and  against  the  citizens  of  other  States.  "  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
object  of  the  clause  in  question,"  say  the  Supreme  Court  in  Paul 
V.  Virginia,^  "  to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State  upon  the  same 
footing  with  citizens  of  other  States,  so  far  as  the  advantages  re^ 
suiting  from  citizenship  in  those  States  are  concerned*  It 
relieves  them  from  the  disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  States; 
it  inhibits  discriminating  legislation  against  them  by  other  States; 
it  gives  them  the  right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States,  and  qgresa 
from  them;  it  insures  to  them  in  other  States  the  same  freedom 
possessed  by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  property  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  it 
secures  to  them  in  other  States  the  equal  protection,  of  their  laws* 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  no  provision  ia  the  Constitution  has 
tended  so  strongly  to  constitute  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
one  people  as  this.^  Indeed,  without  some  provision  of  the  kind, 
removing  from  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  disabilities  of  alien- 
age in  the  other,  and  giving  them  equality  of  privilege  with  citi- 
zens of  those  States,  the  Republic  would  have  constituted  little 
more  than  a  league  of  States ;  it  would  not  have  constituted  the 
Union  which  now  exists." 

In  the  early  case  in  the  federal  Circuit  Court  of  Corfield  v. 
Coryell,^  as  has  been  earlier  noted,  Justice  Washington  attempted 

18  Wall.  168;   19  L.  ed.  357. 

2  Citing  Lemmon  v.  The  People  of  X.  Y.,  20  N.  Y.  607. 

3  4  Wash.  C.  C.  371. 
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a  still  more  particular,  though  not  an  exhaustive,  enumeration  of 
the  privileges  and  ininiunities  that  are  protected  from  state  dis- 
crimination.* 

-Much  of  Justice  Washington's  language  was  obiter,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  euumerated  privil^es  and  immunities  not  being 
necessarily  involved  in  the  case.  Many  of  these  rights  have,  how- 
ever, in  subsequent  cases,  been  specifically  passed  upon  and  sus- 
tained,^ and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would 
not  be  de^dared  by  the  Sui)reine  Court,  in  a  proper  case,  to  be 
beyond  the  discriminating  power  of  the  States.  Thus  in  Ward 
V.  ^Maryland'*  it  was  held  that  a  State  might  not  levy  a  license  tax 
upon  temporary  residents,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  allowing 
them  to  sell  certain  goods.  So  also  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
trade  cannot  be  limited  to  residents.^  Xor  can  a  State,  except  by 
proper  quarantine  and  ether  police  regulations,  deny  to  citizens 
of  other  States  free  ingress  and  egress,  or  the  right  to  export  or 
import  property.® 

In  Ward  v.  ilaryland  the  court  say:  "Attempt  will  not  be 
made  to  define  the  words  *  privileges  and  immunities,'  or  to 
specify  the  rights  which  they  are  intended  to  secure  and  protect, 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case  before 
the  court  Beyond  doul)t,  those  words  are  words  of  very  compre- 
hensive meaninc;,  but  it  will  be  suflicient  to  sav  that  the  clause 
plainly  and  unmistakably  secures  and  protects  the  right  of  a 
citizen  of  one  State  to  pass  into  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  business, 
without  molestation,  to  ac^juire  personal  property,  to  take  and 
hold  real  estate,  to  maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of  the  States, 
and  to  be  exempt  from  any  higher  taxes  or  excises  than  are  im- 

4  Soo  ante,  p.  179. 

5  See  especially  two  articlc3  by  W.  S.  Meyers  in  Michigan  Law  Reviev?,  I, 
pp.  28G,  304,  entitled  ''The  Privileges  and  Imnuinities  of  Citizens  in  the 
Several  States.*' 

6  12  Wall.  418;  20  L.  ed.  440. 
Un  re  Wilson,  15  Fed.  511. 

R'riiis  last  is  unconstitutional  as  well  by  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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posed  by  the  State  upon  its  own  citizens.  Comprehensive  as  the 
power  of  the  States  is  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  excises,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  the  power 
cannot  be  exercised  to  any  extent  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  it  follows  that  the  de- 
fendant might  lawfully  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  within  the 
district  prescribed  in  the  indictment  any  goods  which  the  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  State  might  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in 
that  district,  without  being  subjected  to  any  higher  tax  or  excise 
than  that  exacted  by  law  of  such  permanent  residents." 

§  100.  Political  PrivUeges. 

The  interstate  comity  clause  of  the  federal  Constitution  does 
not  compel  the  several  States  to  grant  to  resident  citizens  of  the 
other  States  immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the  State  the 
political  privileges  extended  to  their  own  citizens.  This  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  from  the  very  beginning  and  has  recently 
reaffirmed  in  the  case  of  Blake  v.  McClung.^  ''A  State,*'  says  the 
court  in  that  case,  "  may  by  rule  uniform  in  its  operation  as  to 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  require  residence  within  its  limits 
for  a  given  time  before  a  citizen  of  another  State  who  becomes 
a  resident  thereof  shall  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  or  become 
eligible  to  office.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  regulations  of 
that  character  materially  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  by  citi- 
zens of  each  State  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion forbids  only  such  legislation  affecting  citizens  of  the  respect- 
ive States  as  will  substantially  or  practically  put  a  citizen  of  ono 
State  in  a  condition  of  alienage  when  he  is  within  or  removes  to 
another  State,  or  when  asserting  in  another  State  the  rights  that 
commonly  appertain  to  those  who  are  .part  of  the  political  com- 
munity known  as  the  People  of  the  United  States,  by  and  for 
whom  the  Government  of  the  Union  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished." 

»  172  U.  S.  239;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  165;  43  L.  ed.  432. 
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Inally,  it  is  to  be  said,  the  several  States  may  impose  upon 
fresidenta  such  special  limitations  and  obligations  as  are,  in 
and  effect^  not  discriminative  but  reasonably  necessary  for 
protection  of  their  own  citizens  from  fraud,  disease,  or  injury 
any  sort.  Thus,  as  an  example,  though  the  citizens  of  other 
[ates  may  not  be  forbidden  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  they 
[ay  be  required  to  give  bonds  for  costs  not  exacted  of  residents.*** 
In  connection  with  this  police  power  of  the  States  a  difficult 
[uestion  is  raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws  conditioning 
the  exercise  of  certain  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and 
^dentistry  upon  residence  in  the  State  for  specified  periods  of 
time.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  State  in  the  legitiimate 
exercise  of  its  police  power  may  require  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter or  sufficient  technical  attainments  of  all  persons  desiring  to 
j)ractice  these  professions.  A  certain  period  of  residence  in  the 
State  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  a  proper  requirement,  in  order 
that  the  applicant's  moral  character  and  general  attainments  may 
be  learned,  but  it  would  seem  that  if  this  required .  period  be  made 
unnecessarily  long,  it  might  be  held  that  non-re«dents  are  unduly 
discriminated  against.  We  have,  however,  no  cases  in  which  this 
position  has  been  taken. 

§  101.  State  Proprietary  Privileges. 

In  McCrcady  v.  Virginia^*  the  important  limitation  of  the 
clause  was  established  that  a  citizen  of  one  State  is  not,  of  con- 
stitutional right,  entitled  to  share  upon  equal  terms  with  the  citi- 


10  m  Chemung  Canal  Bank  v.  Lowery   (93  U.  S.  72;  2.3  L.  ed.  806)   it  was  * 

held  that  a  Wi^^consin  statute  was  not  in  violation  of  the  equal  prmlegea 
clause  because  it  provided  that  when  a  defendant  to  a  suit  was  out  of  the 
State,  the  statute  of  limitations  should  not  run  against  a  resident  plaintiff,  * 

hut  that  it  sliould  if  he  were  a  non-resident.  The  court  held  that  this  was  a 
i( asonable  provision.  "  If,'*  said  the  court,  "  the  statute  does  not  run  as 
between  non-resident  creditors  and  their  debtors,  it  mig^t  often  happen  that  a 
right  of  action  would  be  extinguished,  perhaps  for  years,  in  the  State  where  ~^  7 

the  parties  reside;  and  yet,  if  the  defendant  should  be  found  in  Wisconsin,  it 
may  be  only  in  a  railroad  train,  a  suit  could  be  sprung  upon  him  after  the 
claim  had  been  forgotten.  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  would  thus  be  used  as  a 
trap  to  catch  the  unwary  defendant  after  the  laws  which  had  always  governed 
the  case  had  barred  any  recovery."    This  reasoning  seems  hardly  convincing. 

1194  U.  S.  391;  24  L.  ed.  248. 
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zens  of  another  State  those  proprietary  interest3  which  may  be 
said  to  belong  generally  to  that  State  as  such.  This  case  involved 
the  right  of  cultivating  oysters  on  beds  of  the  tide  waters  of  the 
State.  The  court  in  its  opinion  say :  ^'  We  think  we  may  safely 
hold  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  are  not  invested  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  with  any  interest  in  the  common  property  of 
the  citizens  of  another  State."  ^ 

§  102.  Privileges  of  One  State  Not  Carried  into  Other  States. 

The  comity  clause  does  not  entitle  a  citizen  within  his  own 
State  to  privileges  and  immunities  which  may  be  granted  by 
other  States  to  their  citizens.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  require 
that  when  a  right  is  granted  by  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
to  its  citizens,  it  thereby  becomes  a  right  which  all  the  other 
States  must  grant  to  their  citizens.  This  claim,  extreme  as  it 
may  appear,  was  raised  in  McKane  v.  Durston^^  but  negatived 

1*  The  opinion  continues :  "  If  Virginia  had  by  hiw  provided  for  tho  sale  of 
its  once  vast  public  domain,  and  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  its  own 
people,  no  one,  we  venture  to  say,  would  contend  that  the  citizens  of  other 
States  had  a  constitutional  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  of  Virginia 
citizenship.  Neither  if,  instead  of  selling,  the  State  h;id  appropriated  the 
same  property  to  be  used  as  a  common  by  its  people  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  could  the  citizens  of  other  States  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
privilege.  And  the  reason  is  obvious;  the  right  thus  granted  is  not  a  privilege 
or  immunity  of  general  but  of  special  citizenship.  It  does  not  *  belong  of  right 
to  the  citizens  of  all  free  government,'  but  only  to  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  oa 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  They,  and 
they  alone,  owned  the  property  to  be  sold  or  used,  and  they  alone  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  saw  fit.  Tliey  owned  it  not  by  virtue  of  citizen- 
ship merely,  but  of  citizenship  and  domicile  united;  that  is  to  say,  by  virtue 
of  a  citizenship  confined  to  that  particular  locality.  The  planting  of  oystera 
in  the  soil  covered  by  water  owned  in  common  by  the  People  of  the  State  is 
not  different  in  principle  from  that  of  planting  corn  upon  dry  land  held  in 
the  same  way.  Both  are  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  profit;  and  if  the 
State,  in  the  regulation  of  its  public  domain,  can  grant  to  its  own  citizens 
the  exclusive  use  of  dry  lands,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  do  the  same 
thing  in  respect  to  such  as  are  covered  by  water.  And  as  all  concede  that  a 
State  may  grant  to  one  of  its  citizens  the  exclusive  use  of  part  of  the  common 
property,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow,  that  it  might  by  appropriate 
legislation  confine  the  use  of  the  whole  to  its  own  people  alone." 

13  153  U.  S.  684;  14  Sup.  a.  Rep.  913;  38  L.  ed.  867. 
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by  the  court  as  scarcely  worth  an  argument  "  Whatever  may 
be  the  ticope  of  Section  2  of  Article  IV,''  said  the  court,  .  .  . 
'"  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  make  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  one  State  under 
th(».  Constitution  and  laws  of  that  State,  the  measure  of  the  privi- 
lege and  immunities  to  be  enjoyed,  as  of  right,  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State  under  its  Constitution  and  laws.  ...  A  citation 
of  authorities  upon  the  point  is  unnecessary." 

It  also  scarcely  needs  argument  that  under  this  equal  privileges 
clause  a  citizen  of  one  State  residing,  or  having  legal  interests  in 
another  State,  may  not  lay  claim  to  privileges  and  immunities 
which  his  own  State  grants  him,  but  which  the  other  State  does 
not  grant  to  its  own  citizens. 

In  Paul  V.  Virginia*''  the  court  say?  **  The  privileges  and  im- 
munities secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the  several  States, 
by  the  ])rovision  in  question,  are  those  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  States  under 
their  Constitution  and  law's  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens. 
S|(»cial  privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  their  own  States  are 
not  secured  in  other  States  by  this  provision.  It  was  not  in- 
tendcMJ  by  the  j)rovision  to  give  to  the  laws  of  one  State  any  opera- 
tion in  other  States.  They  can  have  no  such  operation,  except  by 
the  {ermission,  ex])ress  or  implied,  of  those  States." 

J^  103.  Corporations  not  Citizens  within  the  Meaning  of  the 
Comity  Clause. 
In  Paul  v.  ^'irginia  the  doctrine,  never  since  questioned,  was 
laid  down  that  a  corj)oration  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  as  used  in  the  comity  clause.  Inasmuch  as  a  corpora- 
tion is  the  mere  creation  of  local  law,  the  court  declare  it  can 
have  no  legal  existence,  or  right  to  do  business,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  sovereignty  by  which  it  is  created.  In  other  words,  the 
interstate  comitv  clause  of  the  federal  Constitution  does  not  neces- 
sitate  the  recognition  by  the  several  States  of  corporations  created 
by  any  of  the  other  States.     ^*  Having  no  absolute  right  of  recog- 

14  8  Wall.  IGS;   1')  L.  rd.  357. 
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nition  in  other  States,"  the  court  say,  "  but  depending  for  such 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  its  contracts  upon  their  assent,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  assent  may  be  granted 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  those  States  may  thiuk  proper 
to  impose.  They  may  exclude  the  foreign  corporation  entirely, 
they  may  restrict  its  business  to  particular  localities,  or  they  may 
exact  such  security  for  the  performance  o£  its  contracts  with  their 
citizens  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  public  in- 
terest.   The  whole  matter  rests  in  their  discretion." 

This  principle  of  state  omnipotence  when  dealing  with  the  cor- 
porations of  other  States  is,  however,  limited  in  three  very  im- 
portant respects.  In  so  far  as  such  corporations  are  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce  they  may  not  be  controlled, 
the  regulation  of  this  subject  being  exclusively  a  federal  concern; 
they  may  not  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law 
or  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and  the  obligation  of 
contracts  entered  into  with  them  may  not  be  impaired."* 

An  instructive  construction  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  comity 
clause  in  its  application  to  corporations  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Blake  v.  McClung,"  decided  in  1898.  In  that  case  was  held 
unconstitutional  an  act  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  which  provided 
that  resident  creditors  of  mining  and  manufacturing  corporations 
chartered  in  other  States,  and  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  shonld  have  "  a  priority  in  the  distribution  of  assets, 
or  subjection  to  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  payment  of 
debts  over  all  simple  contract  creditors,  being  residents  of  any 
other  country  or  countries."  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  court  had  never  attempted  to  give  an  exact  or  compre- 
hensive definition  of  the  clause  "  privileges  and  immunities  "  but 
had  deemed  it  "  safe,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of 
a  judicial  tribunal,  to  leave  its  meaning  to  be  determined  in  each 
case,  upon  a  view  of  the  particular  rights  asserted  and  denied 
therein,"  the  court  nevertheless  goes  on  to  qu^te  with  approval 

li  These  limitations  will  be  more  full3'  treated  in  later  chapti 
"  172  U.  S.  23B;  19  Sup.  Lt.  Rep.  IBS;  43  L.  od.  432. 
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the  enumeration  of  Justice  Washington  in  Corfield  v.  Corydl, 
and  that  given  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Paul  v.  Virginia  and 
Ward  V.  ilaryland.     The  opinion  then  continues:    "These  prin- 
ciples have  nut  been  modified  by  any  subsequent  decision  of  this 
court.     The  foundation  upon  which  the  above  cases  rest  cannot, 
however,  stand,  if  it  be  adjudged  to  be  in  the  power  of  one  State, 
when  establisliing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  private  business 
of  a  particular  kind,  to  give  its  own  citizens  essential  privileges 
connected  with  that  business  which  it  denies  to  citizens  of  other 
States.    By  the  statute  in  question  the  British  company  was  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  corporation  of  Tennessee,  with  authority 
to  carry  on  its  business  in  that  State,    It  was  the  right  of  citizens 
of  Tennessee  to  deal  with  it,  as  it  was  their  right  to  deal  with 
corporations  created  by  Tennessee.    And  it  was  equally  the  right 
of  citizens  of  other  States  to  deal  with  that  corporation.     The 
State  did  not  assume  to  declare,  even  if  it  could  legally  have  de- 
clared,   that    that  company,   being   admitted  to  do    business  in 
Tennessee,  should  trtmsact  business  only  with  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see, or  should  not  transact  business  with  citizens  of  other  States. 
Xo  one  would  question  the  right  of  the  individual  plaintiffs  in 
error,  although  not  residents  of  Tennessee,  to  sell  their  goods  to 
that  corporation  upon  such  terms  in  respect  of  payment  as  might 
be  agreed  upon,  and  to  shi])  them  to  the  corporation  at  its  place  of 
business  in  that  State.    But  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  is  ma- 
terially obstructed  by  the  statute  in  question;  for  that  statute,  by 
its  necessary  operation,  excludes  citizens  of  other  States  from 
transactin;[»:  business  with  that  corporation  upon  terms  of  equality 
with  citizens  of  Tennessee.    We  hold  such  discrimination  agsiinst 
citizens  of  other  States  to  be  repugnant  to  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though generally  speaking,  the  State  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  whicli  foreign  corporations  may  enter  into 
its  territory  for  purposes  of  business.     Such  a  power  cannot  be 
OAortod  with  the  effect  of  defeating  or  impairing  rights  secured  to 
citizens  of  the  several  States  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
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Indeed,  all  the  powers  possessed  by  a  State  must  be  exercised  con- 
flistently  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  " 

IT  Chief  Justice  Puller  and  Justioe  Brewer  diseented.  For  later  decisions 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  that  the  Statics  mly  constitutionally  impose 
upon  foreign  corporations,  see  Blake  v.  Ucaung,  176  U.  B.  64;  20  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  307;  44  L.  ed.  371;  Sully  v.  American  National  Bank,  178  U.  S.  289; 
20  Sup.  a.  Rep.  035;  44  L.  ed.  1072;  Watera-Werce  Oil  Co.  v.  Texas,  177 
U.  S.28;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Bqp.  61B ;  44  L.  eil.  857;  Orient  Insurance  Co.  v.  Daggs, 
172  U.  S.  557;  ID  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  281;  «  L.  ed.  552;  W.  U.Tel.  Co.  v.  Kansas, 
Zl«  U.  8.  1 ;  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  IM;  Fullsuui  Co.  v.  lUueas,  216  U.  8.  50;  30 
Snp.  Ct.  Sep.  £32. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

INTERSTATE  IlElu\TIOXS :  EXTRADITION. 

§  104.  Interstate  Extradition. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
anJ  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,^  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1800,  the  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  respect  to  the  extradition  of  criminals, 
came  up  for  adjudication.  Congress  had  passed  a  law  declaring 
that,  upon  request  from  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has 
escaped,  "^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  "  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the  agent 
of  the  demanding  State.  Dennison,  the  governor  of  Ohio,  refused 
the  reciuest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  from  lior  l)orders.  Thereupon  a  mandamus  was  asked 
from  the  federal  court  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  This  writ  the 
Su])renie  Court  in  a  unanimous  opinion  refused  to  issue,  the  argu- 
ment of  Taney,  who  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  court,  being  as 
follows:  The  duty  of  providing  by  law  the  regulations  necessary 
for  carrying  into  effect  this  right  to  extradition  manifestly  be- 
longs to  Congress.  '^  For,''  said  Taney,  "  if  it  was  left  to  the 
States,  each  might  require  different  proof  to  authenticate  the 
judicial  proceedings  upon  w^hich  the  demand  was  foimded." 
Furthermore,  Taney  declared,  the  duty  that  is  laid  upon  the 
governors  of  States  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  laws  that  Con- 
gress had  ]\asse(l  regulating  the  subject  is  a  mere  ministerial  duty, 
and,  therefore,  one  the  performance  of  which  may  ordinarily  be 

1  Art.  IV,  Se<\  2,  CI.  2. 

2  24  IIcw.  CO;  10  L.  ed.  717. 
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compelled  by  the  courts.  Continuing  he  held  that  the  clause  in 
question  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  treason,  felony  or  other  crime/' 
properly  included  every  act  forbidden  and  made  punishable  by  a 
State,  and  did  not  leave  to  the  governor  of  a  State  to  which  a 
fugitive  from  justice  might  flee,  the  right  to  refuse  to  surrender 
him  upon  the  ground  that  the  act  in  question  was  not  one  made 
punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
executive.  "  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Ohio," 
said  Taney,  ^*  which  insists  upon  excluding  from  this  clause  new 
offenses  created  by  a  statute  of  the  State  and  growing  out  of  its 
local  institutions,  and  which  are  not  admitted  to  be  offenses  in 
the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found,  nor  so  regarded  by  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  civilized  nations,  would  render  the  clause  useless 
fcr  any  practical  purpose.  For  where  can  the  line  of  division 
be  dra^vn  with  anything  like  certainty  ?  Who  is  to  mark  it?  The 
governor  of  the  demanding  State  would  probably  draw  one  line, 
and  the  governor  of  the  other  State  another.  And  if  they  dif- 
fered, who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  Under  such  a  vague  and 
indefinite  construction,  the  article  would  not  be  a  bond  of  peace 
and  union,  but  a  constant  source  of  controversy  and  irritating 
discussion.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  omit  it  altogether, 
and  to  have  left  it  to  the  comity  of  the  States,  and  their  own 
sense  of  their  respective  interests,  than  to  have  inserted  it  as  con- 
ferring a  right  and  yet  defining  that  right  so  loosely  as  to  make 
it  a  never  failing  subject  of  dispute  and  ill  will."  Also,  he  de- 
clared, it  is  certain  that  the  words  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  "  when 
employed  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  legislation,  imply  an  assertion 
of  the  right  to  command  and  coerce  obedience.  "  But,"  said 
Taney,  **  looking  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  law,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  bear  to  each 
other,  the  court  is  of  opinion  the  words  ^  it  shall  be  the  duty ' 
were  not  used  as  mandatory  and  compulsory,  but  as  declaratory 
of  the  moral  duty  which  this  command  created,  when  Congress 
had  provided  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  act 
does  not  provide  any  means  to  compel  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
nor  inflict  any  punishment  for  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of 
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the  executive  of  the  State;  nor  is  there  any  clause  or  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  arms  the  government  of  the  United  States 
with  this  power.  Indeed,  such  a  power  would  .place  every  State 
under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  Greneral  Government,  even 
in  tlie  administration  of  its  internal  concerns  and  reserved  rights. 
And  wc  think  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Grovemment,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  no  power  to  impose  on  a  state  officer,  as  such, 
any  duty  whatever,  and  compel  him  to  perform  iL  ...  It  is 
true  tliat  Congress  may  authorize  a  particular  state  officer  to  per- 
form a  particular  duty ;  but  if  ho  declines  to  do  so,  it  does  not 
foHow  that  he  may  be  coerced  or  punished  for  his  reftisal." 

There  have  since  been  a  number  of  occasions  in  which  a  gov- 
ernor of  one  State  has  refused  tlie  extradition  of  a  person  found 
within  its  lx>rdors  and  who  had  admittedly  come  from  the  State 
which  asked  for  his  return.  A  notable  instance  was  the  refusal 
of  tho  governor  of  Indiana  to  permit  the  extradition  of  ex- 
Governor  Taylor  of  Kentucky  who  was  indicted  in  the  latter  State 
as  having  been  a  party  to  tlie  murder  of  Gov'ernor  GoebeL 

§  105.  Extradition  by  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Foreign  States. 

In  1840  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the 
question  whether  it  lies  within  the  constitutional  .power  of  the 
individual  States  of  the  Union  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice 
to  a  foreign  government.^  This  point  the  court  found  it  eo  diffi- 
cult to  decide  that,  after  holding  it  under  advisement  for  a  long 
time,  it  divided  equally  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  render  an 
o])inion  as  the  opinion  of  the  court,  though,  according  to  its  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  it  affinned  the  decision  of  the  court  below. 
Taney  in  his  individual  opinion  took  the  ground  tiiat  the  surren- 
der of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  that  properly  falls  within 
the  general  field  of  international  relations,  and  that  the  control 
of  this  field  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  are  absolutely  excluded  therefrom,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not, constitutionally,  exercise  the  right  of  extraditing  to  foreign 
countries  fugitives  from  them  to  their  own  territories.     '*  The 

3  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  r»?t.  540 ;   10  L.  ed.  579. 
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power  in  question/'  he  declared,  '*  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  a 
concurrent  one,  to  be  exercised  both  by  the  States  and  the  General 
Government.  It  must  belong,  exclusively,  to  the  one  or  the 
other."  With  Taney  agreed  Story,  McLean,  and  Wayne.  Thomp- 
son, Barber  and  Oatron,  however,  in  their  opinions,  took  the  view, 
that  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Vermont  was  not  subject  to 
examination  upon  the  part  of  the  federal  court,  because  there  then 
existed  no  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  country  to 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  extradited,  which  the  governor's 
action  could  be  said  to  violate.  Baldwin  in  a  separate  opinion 
sustained  the  power  of  the  State  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  its  police  power  to  obtain  riddance  of  an 
undesirable  inhabitant. 

It  would  seem  that  the  law  upon  this  point  remained  in  this 
unsettled  state  until  1886  when,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Rauscher**  the  Supremo  Court  declared,  without  dissent,  that 
**  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont is  a  part  of  the  foreign  intercourse  of  this  country  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that  it  is  clearly  included  in  the  treaty-making  power  and  the 
corresponding  power  of  appointing  and  receiving  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  States  to 
enter  upon  the  relations  with  foreign  nations  which  are  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  as  there  is  none  why  they  should 
in  their  own  name  make  demand  upon  foreign  nations  for  the 
surrender  of  such  fugitives.  At  this  time  of  day,  and  after  the 
repeated  examinations  which  have  been  made  by  this  court  into 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  all  such  inter- 
national questions  exclusively,  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that,  even 
in  the  absence  of  treaties  or  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the 
extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  can  become  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  a  State  of  this  Union  and  a  foreign 
government." 

4  119  U.  S.  407;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  234;  30  L.  ed.  425. 
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This  question  may  probably  he  now  considered  definitely 
6(  ttkd,  but  it  is  iiitcrestiii»^  to  obsen'e  that  the  declaratioii  &(i- 
tlin«:  it  was,  after  all,  a  j)ure  dictum,  the  point  not  being  involve  J 
in  the  ra.se  in  which  it  was  made. 

A  iiniiil>er  of  decisions  have  held  that  the  asylum  State  mav 
satisfy  the  demands  cf  its  own  laws  before  surrenderino;  a  furi- 
tivo  to  the  State  from  which  he  has  fled.  *' When  a  demand  is 
j)roverly  made  by  the  governor  of  one  State  upon  the  governor  of 
another,  the  duty  to  surrender  is  not  absolute  and  unqualilied. 
It  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  laws  of 
the  latter  case  have  l>een  put  in  force  against  the  fugitive,  and 
Ik;  is  inijTisoned  there,  the  demands  of  those  laws  may  first  be 
satisfied.''  ^ 

§  106.  Auxiliary  Legislation  by  the  States. 

Tlio  ]^ower  of  Conirress  by  legislation  to  render  effective  the 
extradition  clause  is  nf)t  exclusive,  and  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
the  ])Ower  of  the  State  to  enact  measures  auxiliary  thereto.  In- 
dee<l,  such  additional  legislation  is,  in  general,  necessary,  as,  for 
example,  laws  for  inquiry  into  the  fact  whether  the  person 
demanded  was  actually,  and  not  constructively,  within  the  State 
claiming  him.  when  the  offense  charged  was  committed.® 

§  107.  Judicial  Examination  of  Extradition  Proceedings. 

**  Uj)on  the  executive  of  the  State  rests  the  responsibility  of 
determining,  in  some  legal  mode,  whether  [the  one  claimed]  is 
a  fugitive  of  the  demanding  State.  He  does  not  fail  in  duty  if 
he  makes  it  a  condition  precedent  to  the  surrender  of  the  accused 
that  it  be  shown  to  him,  by  competent  proof,  that  the  accused  is, 
in  fact,  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  the  demanding  State."" 

6  Taylor  v.  Taiiitor,  10  Wall.  366;  21  L.  ed.  287. 

cL'j  parte  McKean,  3  Hughes  (U.  S.),  23;  Ew  parte  Ammons,  34  Ohio 
St.  518.     See  3  Fed  Utaiutcs  Annotated,  79,  note. 

1  Ex  parte  Reggel,  114  U.  6.  642;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1148;  29  L.  ed.  250.  In- 
dependent proof  apart  from  its  requisition  papers  that  the  accused  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice  need  not,  however,  be  demanded  by  the  governor  of  the  surrender^ 
ing  State.     Pettibone  v.  Nichols,  203  U.  S.  192. 
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The  governor  cannot  be  compelled  by  judicial  process,  state  or 
federal,  to  take  action,  but  where  he  has  acted,  his  action  may  be 
inquired  into  by  the  courts.  Thus  in  Roberts  v.  Reilly®  the  court 
say:  *'  The  Act  of  Congress  (§  5278,  R.  S.)  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  to  which  such  person  has 
fled,  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive  from  justice, 
whenever  the  executive  authority  of  any  State  demands  such 
person  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  produces  a  copy  of  an 
indictment  found  or  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  of  any 
State,  charging  the  person  demanded  with  having  committed  the 
crime  therein,  certified  as  authentic  by  the  governor  or  chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State  from  whence  the  person  so  charged  has 
fled.  It  must  appear,  therefore,  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
to  whom  such  a  demand  is  presented,  before  he  can  lawfully  com- 
ply with  it;  first,  that  the  person  demanded  is  substantially 
charged  with  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  a  State  from  whose 
justice  he  is  alleged  to  have  fled,  by  an  indictment  or  an  affidavit, 
certified  as  authentic  by  the  governor  of  the  State  making  the 
demand ;  and  second,  that  the  person  demanded  is  a  fugitive  from 
the  justice  of  the  State  the  executive  authority  of  which  makes 
the  demand.  The  first  of  these  prerequisites  is  a  question  of  law 
and  is  always  open  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  to  judicial  inquiry, 
on  an  application  for  a  discharge  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  second  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
upon  whom  the  demand  is  made  must  decide,  upon  such  evidence 
as  he  may  deem  satisfactory.  How  far  his  decision  may  be 
viewed  judicially  in  proceedings  in  habeas  corpus,  or  whether  it 
is  not  conclusive,  are  questions  not  settled  by  harmonious  judi- 
cial decisions,  nor  by  any  authoritative  judgment  of  this  court. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  determination  of  the  fact  by  the  executive 
of  the  State  in  issuing  his  warrant  of  arrest,  upon  a  demand  made 
on  that  ground,  whether  the  writ  contains  a  recital  of  an  express 
finding  to  that  effect  or  not,  must  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
justify  the  removal  until  the  presumption  in  its  favor  is  over- 
thrown by  contrary  proof."  ^ 

8  116  U.  S.  80;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  291;  29  L.  ed.  544. 

•  See  also  Hyatt  v.  New  York,  188  U.  S.  691;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep    466;  47 
L.  ed.  657. 
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§  108.  Abduction  and  Forcible  Return  of  Fugitives  from  Justice 
It  has  been  decided^*^  that  where  a  fugitive  has  been  forcibly 
abducted,  without  being  extradited,  from  a  State  to  which  he  had 
lied  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled,  neither  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  the  State  whoso  peace  has  thus  been  violated,  nor 
the  abducted  one,  has  legal  redress,  unless,  indeed,  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  which  he  has  been  taken  is  willing  to  return  him, 
and  to  extradite  the  j>ersons  participating  in  the  abduction.  The 
case  of  Malion  grew  out  of  the  following  facts.  Mahon,  charged 
with  murder  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  fled  to  West  Virginia. 
During  a  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  the  two  States 
regarding  extradition,  he  was  forcibly  abducted  from  the  latter 
State  and  taken  to  the  former  State,  and  there  confined  in  jail 
])ending  his  trial  for  murder.  Thereupon  the  governor  of  West 
Virginia,  on  behalf  of  that  State,  presented  in  a  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  a  petition  stating  these  fact<3,  and  adding 
that  he  had  made  a  re<iuisition  upon  the  governor  of  Kentucky 
that  Mahon  be  released  and  returned  to  West  Virginia,  but  that 
such  requisition  had  been  rt^fnsed.  Therefore,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  prayed  directed  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  where  Mahon 
was  confined.  A  similar  petition  was  filed  by  Mahon  himself. 
Upon  return  of  the  writ  the  motion  for  discharge  was  denied  by 
the  court ;  appeal  was  tiikcn  to  the  Circuit  Court,  where  the  order 
of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed;  and  from  this  order  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  opinion,  affirming  the 
action  of  the  lower  tribunals,  the  Supreme  Court  say:  "If  the 
States  of  the  I^nion  were  possessed  of  an  absolute  sovereignty, 
instead  of  a  limited  one,  they  could  demand  of  each  other  repara- 
tion for  an  unlawful  invasion  of  their  territory  and  the  surrender 
of  parties  abducted,  and  of  parties  committing  the  offense,  and  in 
case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand,  could  resort  to 
reprisals,  or  take  any  other  measures  that  they  might  deem  neces- 
sary as  redress  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  But  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  not  absolutely  sovereign.  Their  sover- 
eignty is  qualified  and  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  federal 

10 Mahon  v.  Justice,  127  U.  S.  700;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1204;  32  L.  ed.  283. 
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Constitution.  They  cannot  declare  war  or  authorize  reprisals  on 
other  States.  Their  ability  to  prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of 
persons  from  their  territory  consists  solely  in  their  power  to  pun- 
ish all  violations  of  their  criminal  laws  committed  within  it, 
whether  by  their  own  citizens  or  by  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

If  such  violators  have  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  invaded,  their  surrender  can  be  secured  upon  proper  demand 
on  the  executive  of  the  State  to  which  they  have  fled.  The  sur- 
render of  the  fugitives  in  such  cases,  to  the  State  whose  laws 
have  been  violated,  is  the  only  aid  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  punishment  of  depredations  and  violence 
committed  in  one  State  by  intruders  and  lawless  bands  from 
another  State.  The  offenses  committed  by  such  parties  are  against 
the  State;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  merely  provide  the 
means  by  which  their  presence  can  be  secured  in  case  they  have 
fled  from  its  justice.  No  mode  is  provided  by  which  a  person 
imlawfuUy  abducted  from  one  State  to  another  can  be  restored 
to  the  State  from  which  he  was  taken,  if  held  upon  any  process 
of  law  for  offenses  against  the  State  to  which  he  has  been  carried. 
If  not  thus  held  he  can,  like  any  other  person  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  obtain  his  release  on  habeas  corpus.  Whether  Congress 
might  not  provide  for  the  compulsory  restoration  to  the  State  of 
parties  wrongfully  abducted  from  its  territory  upon  application 
of  the  parties,  or  of  the  State,  and  whether  such  provision  would 
not  greatly  tend  to  the  public  peace  along  the  borders  of  the  several 
States,  are  not  matters  for  present  consideration.  It  is  suflScient 
now  that  no  means  for  such  redress  through  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  as  yet  been  provided."  ^^ 

u  Justice  Bradley  was  not  convinced  by  this  argument.  He  said:  "I  dis- 
sent from  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  this  case.  In  my  opinion,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  properly  issued,  and  the  prisoner,  Mahon,  should  have  been 
discharged  and  permitted  to  return  to  West  Virginia.  He  was  kidnapped  and 
carried  into  Kentucky  in  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  is  detained  there  in  continued  violation  thereof.  It  is  true,  he  is 
charged  with  having  committed  a  crime  in  Kentucky.  But  the  Constitution 
provides  a  peaceable  remedy  for  procuring  the  surrender  of  persona  charged 
with  crime  and  fleeing  into  another  State.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  two  objects;  the  procuring  possession  of  the  offender,  and  the  prevention 
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In  Pettibone  v.  Xichols^"  the  court  held  that  because  the  sup- 
roudered  one  had  been  given  no  opportunity  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  to  test  in  the  courts  of  the  surrendering  State  the  legality 
of  the  extradition,  no  federal  right  had  been  violated.  **  That 
he  had  no  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  these  facts  before 
being  taken  from  Colorado/'  sai^i  the  court,  "  constitutes  no  legal 
reason  why  lie  should  be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the 
Idaho  authorities.  Xo  obligation  was  imposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  agent  of  Idaho  to  so 

of  irritation  bi'twt-eii  the  States,  which  might  arise  from  giving  asylum   to  ^:>d.o 

each  other's  criminals,  and  from  violently  invading  each  other's  territory  to  odfco 

capture  them.    It  clearly  implies  that  there  shall  be  no  resort  to  force  for  this  «s^is 

purpose.    Tlie  Constitution  has  abrogated,  and  the  States  have  surrendered,  all  M  E A\ 

right  to  obtain  redress  from  each  other  by  force.     The  Constitution  was  made  ^.Ee 

to  *  establish  justice'  and  *  insure  domestic  tranquillity;'  and  to  attain  this  ^aiis 

end  as  between  the  States  themselves,  the  judicial  power  was  extended  *  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States,'  and  they  were  enjoined  to  deliver 
up  to  each  other  fugitives  from  justice  when  demanded,  and  even  fugitives 
from  service.  This  manifest  care  to  provide  peaceable  means  of  redress  between 
them  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  right  to  redress  themselves  by  force 
and  violence;  and.  of  course,  what  is  unconstitutional  for  the  States  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  their  citizens.  ...  A  requisition  would  not  apply.  That  is  ^^  ^-  '* 
provided  for  by  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice.  It  would  apply  for 
the  delivery  up  of  the  kidnappers,  but  not  for  the  restoration  of  their  victim. 
It  is  a  special  constitutional  remedy,  addressed  by  the  executive  of  one  State  to 
the  executive  of  another,  imposing  a  constitutional  duty  of  extradition  when 
pro|Terly  made  in  a  proper  case.  But  the  present  case  is  a  different  one.  It  ^'  -*- 
is  not  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  which  is  sought,  but  the  sur- 
render of  a  citizen  unconstitutionally  abducted  and  held  in  custody.  There 
must  be  some  remedy  for  such  a  wrong.  It  cannot  be  that  the  States,  in 
surrendering  their  ri^'ht  of  obtaining  redress  by  military  force  and  reprisals, 
have  no  remedy  whatever.  Tt  was  sugi^ested  by  the  counsel  that  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  might  sue  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  damages.  This  suggestion 
could  not  have  l)een  seriously  made.  No;  the  remedy  adopted  was  the  proper 
one.  nal)eas  corpus  is  not  only  tlie  proper  legal  remedy,  but  a  most  salutary 
one.  Tt  is  calculated  to  allay  strife  and  irritation  between  the  States  by 
securing  a  judicial  and  peaceful  decision  of  the  controversy." 

In  Ker  v.  Illinois  (110  U.  S.  436;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  225;  30  L.  ed.  421)  the 
plaintiff  urged  that  in  violation  of  law  he  had  been  seized  in  a  foreign  country 
and  forcibly  brought  against  his  will  into  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country,  and  in  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  court  held,  in  a  unanimous  opinion,  that 
notwithstanding  tlie  illegal  methods  pursued  in  bringing  the  accused  within 
the  State,  there  had  been  no  violation  of  a  federal  right. 

12  203  U.  S.  192;  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  Ill;  51  L.  ed.  148. 
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time  the  arrest  of  the  petitioner,  and  so  conduct  his  deportation 
from  Colorado  as  to  afford  him  a  convenient  opportunity  before 
some  judicial  tribunal  sitting  in  Colorado,  to  test  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and,  as  such,  liable,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  to  be  conveyed  to  Idaho  for  trial  there.'' 

In  this  case  it  was  decided  also  that  the  fact  that  the  illegal 
abduction  from  the  State  was  by  persons  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  that  State  did  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Mahon  case.^^ 

§  109.  Trial  for  Offenses  Other  than  Those  for  which  ExtraditecL 

In  United  States  v.  Rauscher^*  was  considered  the  question 
whether  a  fugitive  extradited  from  a  foreign  country  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  between  that  country  and  the  United  States  covering 
the  crime  charged,  could,  after  coming  into  the  custody  of  the 
United  States,  be  tried  upon  another  minor  offense  not  covered  by 
the  treaty.    The  court  held  that  he  could  not  be." 

In  Lascelles  v.  Georgia,^®  however,  it  was  held  that,  as  to 
fugitives  from  one  State  of  the  Union  to  another,  this  may  be 
done.  "  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  [that  this  may  not  be 
done],"  said  the  court,  '*  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  States 
of  the  Union  occupy  toward  each  other,  in  respect  to  fugitives 
from  justice,  the  relation  of  foreign  nations,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  General  Government  stands  toward  independent 
sovereignties  on  that  subject;  and  in  the  further  assumption  that 
a  fugitive  from  justice  acquires  in  the  State  to  which  he  may 
flee  some  state  or  personal  right  to  protection,  improperly  called 
a  right  of  asylum,  which  secures  to  him  exemption  from  trial 
and  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  in.  another  State,  unless 
such  crime  is  made  the  special  object  or  ground  of  his  rendition. 
.  .  .  The  sole  object  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
act  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  to  secure  the  surrender 
of  persons  accused  of  crime  who  have  fled  from  the  justice  of  a 

13  Justice  McKcnna  dissented  as  to  this. 
H  119  U.  S.  407;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  234;  30  L.  ed.  425. 

!•'•  Cliief  Justice  Waite  dissented.  See  also  Coagrove  v.  Winney,  174  U.  S. 
C4;   19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  598;  43  L.  ed.  897. 

1*5  14S  U.  S.  537;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  087;  37  L.  ed.  549. 
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State,  whose  laws  they  are  charged  with  violating*  Neither  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  upon  proper  requisition  being  made,  confers,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  any  right  or  privilege  upon  such 
fugitives  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  assert,  in  the 
State  to  which  they  are  returned,  exemption  from  trial  for  any 
criminal  act  done  therein."  ^^ 


§  110.  Who  is  a  "  Fugitive." 

"  To  be  a  fugitive  from  justice  ...  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  party  charged  should  have  left  the  State  in  which  the  crime 
is  allege<l  to  have  been  committe<^l,  after  an  indictment  found,  or 
for  the  pur])ose  of  avoiding  a  prosecution  anticipated  or  begun, 
but  simply  that,  having  within  a  State  committed  that  which  by 
its  laws  constitutes  a  crime,  when  he  sought  to  be  subjected  to 

I'Tlip  opinion  continius:     The  case  of  United  States  v.  Rauscher  has  no 
application  lo  the  qu(*>tion  undor  consideration,  because  it  proceeded  upon  the 
gr(.und   of   a   rijjlit   given    impliedly   by  the   terms   of   a   treaty  between   the 
I'niU'd  State's  an<l  Great  Hrilnin,  as  will  as  expressly  by  the  acts  of  Congress 
in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  nation. 
Jhixt  treaty  wliich  sivcified  the  offenses  that  were  extraditable,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  passed  to  carry  it  and  other  like  treaties  into  effect,  con- 
stituted  the    supreme   law   of   the   land,   and   were   construed   to   exempt  the 
extradited  fugitive  from  trial  for  any  other  offense  than  that  mentioned  in 
the  demand  for  surrend'^r.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  statutes 
of  the   United    States  in   reference  to   interstate  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
justice  which  can  be  regarded  as  establishing  any  compact  between  the  States 
of  the  Union,  such  as  the  Ashburton  treaty  contains,  limiting  their  operation 
to  particular  or  designated  olTenses.     On  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  the 
organic  and  statutory  law  embrace  crimes  and  oflTenses  of  every  character  and 
descri])tion  punishable  by  tlie  laws  of  the  State  where  the  forbidden  acts  are 
committed.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  States  could  constitutionally  enter 
into  any  agreomcnt  or  stij)ulation  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
or  limiting  the  olTenses  for  which   fugitives  would  or  should  be  surrendered. 
r.ut  it  is  s<^ttled  by  the  decision  of  this  court  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
fugitive   surrendered  by  a   foreign  government,  there   is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States  wliich  exempts  an  offender, 
biou^'ht  before  the  courts  of  a  State  for  an  offense  against  its  laws,  from  trial 
and  punishment,  even  though  brought  from  another  State  by  unlawful  violence 
or  by  abuse  of  legal  process."     Citing  Ker.  v.  Illinois,  119  U.  S.  43d;  7  Sup. 
Ct.   Rep.   225;   30  L.  ed.  421;   Mahon  v.  Justice,   127  U.  S.  700;   8   Sup.*  Ct 
Rep.  1204;  32  L,  ed.  283;  Cook  v.  Hart,  146  U.  S.  183;  13  Sup.  CL  Bep.  40; 
46  L.  ed.  934. 
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its  criminal  process  to  answer  for  his  offense,  he  has  left  its  juris- 
diction and  is  found  within  the  territory  of  another."  ^^ 

In  Appleyard  v.  Massachusetts^®  it  was  held  that  the  belief  of 
the  accused,  when  leaving  the  demanding  State,  that  he  had  not 
conmiitted  a  crime  against  the  State,  did  not  prevent  his  being 
a  fugitive  from  justice  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  extradition.  To  be  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  it  was  declared,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  accused 
should  have  been  within  the  demanding  State  at  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  that  thereafter  he  be  found  within  the 
borders  of  another  State.  A  fugitive  from  justice  when  appre- 
hended in  the  State  to  which  he  has  fled,  and  held  for  extradition, 
though  restrained  of  his  liberty,  under  color  of  authority  derived 
from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  not  in 
the  custody  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  States.  When  so 
apprehended,  however,  the  fugitive  has  the  right  to  test  the  law- 
fulness of  his  arrest  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  either  by  a 
state  or  federal  court.^ 

In  Hyatt  v.  New  York^^  it  was  definitely  held,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  in  order  to  be  a  "  fugitive  from  justice  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  clause,  and  of  the  statutes  relating 
thereto,  the  person  sought  to  be  extradited  must  have  been  actually, 
and  not  merely  constructively,  within  the  demanding  State  at  the 
time  the  crime  charged  was  committed.  Furthermore,  in  this 
case  it  was  held  that  one  who  came  into  the  State  on  business 
for  a  single  day  eight  days  after  the  alleged  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  months  before  indictment  found,  was  not,  by  his 
departure  therefrom,  thereby  brought  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute  providing  for  rendition.^ 

IS  Roberts  v.  Reilly,  116  U.  S.  80;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  291;  29  L.  ed.  544. 

19  203  U.  S.  272. 

20  Roberts  v.  Reilly,  116  U.  S.  80;  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  291;  29  L.  ed.  644. 

21  188  U.  S.  601 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  456;  47  L.  ed.  657. 

22  "  It  is  sufficient  for  the  party  charged  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  the 
State  at  the  times  named  in  the  indictments;  and  when  tliese  facts  are  proved 
so  tliat  there  is  no  dispute  in  regard  to  them,  and  there  is  no  claim  of  any 
error*  in  the  dates  named  in  the  indictments,  the  facts  so  proved  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  person  was  not  in  the  State  when  the  crimes  were,  if  ever, 
committed." 
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§  111.  Fugitive  Slaves. 

The  same  section  of  Article  IV  which  provides  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  justice,  provides  that  ^*  no  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  Slate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  epnsequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due.''  This  clause  is  practically  obsolete.^  An  elaborate 
examination  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  States,  and  of  the 
extent  of  concurrent  legislative  power  in  the  premises  is  found  in 
Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania."* 

23  Tlie  question  Iiaa  lx»en  raised  whether,  since  the  adoption  ol  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  tlie  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  become 
complctoly  obsolete.  It  is  generally  so  held,  but  possibly  not  correctly  »o. 
The  clause  in  question,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  employ  the  word  slaves. 
Its  words  are  sufiiciently  broad  to  make  the  clause  cover  not  only  slaves  but 
minor  apprentices  and  possibly  others  owing  servrces  under  contract.  Indeed, 
Charles  Sumner  in  a  debate  in  the  ITnited  States  Senate  in  1864  maintained 
that,  properly  interpreted,  it  applied  only  to  such  and  not  to  slaves  at  all. 
(Conjrressional  Globe,  1st  Sess.,  38th  Cong.,  Pt.  II,  pp.  1711,  1750).  The 
Thirteen  til  Amendment  afbolishes  not  only  sVavery  but  all  "involuntary  servi- 
tude." and  it  has  l>een  held  that  this  renders  illegal  an  attempt  to  compel, 
up>n  the  part  of  adults,  i\\o.  performancer  of  any  personal  services,  whether 
provided  for  by  contract  and  already  compensated  for,  or  not.  Of  course, 
howiA-er,  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to  render  personal  services,  may  be 
awarded.  But  this  does  not  render  illegal  state  Irtws  compelling  the  per- 
formance of  personal  services  on  the  part  of  minor  apprentices,  and  if  this  be 
so.  it  would  seem  that  a  minor  apprentice  escaping  from  a  State  where  his 
services  may  be  compelled,  into  another  State,  under  a  proper  law  for  the 
purpose,  be  clain^.ed  and  removed  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  The  sub- 
ject of  peonajgje  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

24 16  Pet.  539 ;  10  L.  ed.  1060. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INTERSTATE  RELATIONS:  CO^^IPACTS  BETWEEN  THE  STATES,  AND 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES. 

§  112.  Compacts  between  the  States. 

The  control  of  international  relations  being  exclusively  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  several 
States  have  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic  or  political 
relations  with  foreign  powers.^  Nevertheless,  from  an  excess 
of  caution,  the  federal  Constitution  declares  that,  *'  No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation,''  and  that,  "  No 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  latter  of  these  two  constitutional 
clauses,  the  qualification  "  without  the  consent  of  Congress  "  is 
introduced.  There  has,  therefore,  never  been  any  doubt  but  that, 
when  this  congressional  consent  is  given,  the  several  States  of 
the  American  Union  may  enter  into  agreements  and  compacts 
with  one  another,  so  long  as  their  effect  is  not  to  create  what  in 
political  language  is  termed  an  *'  alliance"  or  "  Confederation."* 
Not  only  this ;  it  has  been  held  that  there  are  a  variety  of  subjects 
concerning  which  the  several  States  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  one  another  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Upon  this  point,  in  Virginia  v.  Tennessee,^  the 
Supreme  Court  say:  "  There  are  many  matters  upon  which  dif- 
ferent States  may  agree  that  can  in  no  respect  concern  the  United 
States.  If,  for  instance,  Virginia  should  come  into  possession 
and  ownership  of  a  small  parcel  of  land  in  New  York  which  the 
latter  State  might  desire  to  acquire  as  a  site  for  a  public  building, 

1  See  chapter  XXXII. 

sHreen  v.   Biddle,  8  \Vh.  1 ;  5  L.  ed.  547;  Poole  v.  Fleeger,  11  Pet.  185; 
9  L.  ed.  680. 

3  148  U.  S.  503;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  728:  37  K  ed.  537. 
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it  would  liardlv  be  deemed  essential  fer  the  latter  State  to  obtain 
the  cousciit  of  Congress  before  it  could  make  a  valid  agreement 
with  Virginia  for  the  i)urchase  of  the  land.  If  Massachusetts,  in 
forwarding  its  exhibits  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  should 
desire  to  transport  them  a  part  of  the  distance  over  the  Erie  Canal, 
it  would  harvllv  be  deemed  essential  for  that  State  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Conirress  lx?fore  it  could  contract  with  Xew  York  for 
the  traiL'fi)ortation  of  tlie  exhibits  through  the  State  in  that  way. 
If  thi'  l)ord(Ting  line  of  the  two  States  should  cross  some  malarioas 
and  discasf-producing  district,  there  could  be  no  possible  reason, 
on  any  (•on<*eivable  public  grounds,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  l»or(lering  States  to  agree  to  imite  in  removing  the 
cau^!e  of  tlie  disease.  So,  in  the  case  of  threatened  invasion  of 
cholera,  jda.irnc,  or  other  causes  of  sickness  and  death,  it  would 
be  the  heiirht  nf  absurdity  to  hold  that  the  threatened  States 
could  not  unite  in  providing  means  to  prevent  and  repel  the 
invasion  of  tlie  i>C'stilence  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, which  might  not  be  at  the  time  in  session." 

*'  If,  then,"  the  court  asks,  "  the  terms  *  compact  ^  or  *  agree- 
ment ■  in  the  Constitution  do  not  apply  to  every  possible  compact 
or  a2:re(nient  between  one  State  and  another,  for  the  validity  of 
which  the  consent  of  Congress  must  be  obtained,  to  what  com- 
pacts or  agrc  enients  does  the  Constitution  apply  ?  "  "  Looking 
at  the  clause  in  which  the  terms  *  compact'  or  *  agreement' 
apjiear,''  answers  the  court,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  prohibition 
is  directed  to  the  fonnation  of  any  combination  tending  to  the 
increase  of  piditical  ]iower  in  the  States,  which  may  encroach 
ui)on  or  interfere  with  the  just  supremacy  of  the  United  States."* 

The  court  continue:  '*  Compacts  or  agreements  —  and  we  do 
not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  meaning,  except  that  the  word 
'  comi)act '  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  more  formal  and 
serious  engagements  than  is  usually  implied  in  the  term  *  agree* 
ment ' —  cover  all  stipulations  affecting  the  conduct  or  claims  of 
the  parties.     The  mere  selection  of  parties  to  run  and  designate 

4  The  court  go  on  to  quote  with  approval  from  Story's  CommentarieM  upon 
the  Conetiiution,  Sec.  1403. 
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the  boundary  line  between  two  States,  or  to  designate  what  line 
shonld  be  run,  of  itself  imports  no  agreement  to  accept  the  line 
run  by  them,  and  such  action  of  itself  does  not  come  within  the 
prohibition.  Xor  does  legislative  declaration,  following  such  line, 
that  it  is  correct,  and  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  the  true  and 
established  line,  import  by  itself  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  adjoining  State.  It  is  a  legislative  declaration  which  the 
State  and  individuals  affected  bv  the  recognized  boundarv  line 
may  invoke  against  the  State  as  an  admission,  but  not  as  a  com- 
pact or  agreement.  The  legislative  declaration  will  take  the 
form  of  an  agreement  or  compact  when  it  recites  some  considera- 
tion for  it  from  the  other  party  affected  by  it,  for  example,  as 
made  upon  a  similar  declaration  of  the  border  or  contracting 
State.  The  mutual  agreements  may  then  be  reasonably  treated 
as  made  upon  mutual  considerations.  The  compact  or  agree- 
ment will  then  be  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  or 
without  it,  according  as  the  establishment  of  the  boimdary  line 
may  lead  or  not  to  the  increase  of  the  political  power  or  influence 
of  the  States  affected,  and  thus  encroach  or  not  upon  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  federal  authoritv.  If  the  boundary  estab- 
lished  is  so  run  as  to  cut  off  an  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  a  State,  the  political  power  of  the  State  enlarged  would  be 
affected  by  the  settlement  of  the  boundary;  and  to  an  agreement 
for  the  running  of  such  a  boundary  or  rather  for  its  adoption 
afterward,  the  consent  of  Congress  may  well  be  required.  But 
the  running  of  a  boundary  may  have  no  effect  upon  the  political 
influence  of  either  State,  it  may  simply  sen-e  to  mark  and  define 
that  which  actuallv  existed  before,  but  was  undefined  and 
unmarked.  In  that  case  the  agreement  for  the  running  of  the 
line,  or  its  actual  survey,  would  in  no  respect  displace  the  rela- 
tion of  either  of  the  States  to  the  General  Government.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  compact  or  agreement  between  the  States  in 
this  case  which  required,  for  its  validity,  the  consent  of  Congress, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  until  they  had  passed 
upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  ratified  their  action,  and 
mutually  declared  the  boundary  established  by  them  to  be  the 
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true  and  real  bouiularv  Wtweon  the  States.     Such  ratification 
waij  luutiiallv  made  bv  each  State  in  consideration  of  the  ratifica- 

I.  V 

tion  of  the  uther.- '  ^ 

§  113.  Compact  Between  the  States  and  the  United  States. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  compacts  of  the  States, 
inter  se,  is  that  of  compacts  between  the  individual  States  and 
the  Uniteil  States. 

Of  comjiatts  of  this  character  which  have  been  entered  into, 
the  arealer  imniber  have  l>e€»n  made  at  the  time  the  States  in 
question  have  been  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  and  have 
attempted  to  jdace  such  States  under  restrictions  not  directly  de- 
ducible  from  the  federal  Constitution,  and  are,  therefore,  restric- 
tions not  restin*^  u])on  the  other  States.  To  this  extent  they  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  general  principle  of  the  equality  of  the 
States.  This  principle,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  expressly  stated  in 
the  federal  Constitution,  but  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
general  nature  of  that  instrument.® 

The  Con.stitution,  without  distinguishing  between  the  original 
and  new  States,  defines  the  political  privileges  which  the  States 

BThe  opinion  continues:  *' The  Constitution  does  not  state  when  the  consent 
of  Congiess  shall  be  given,  whether  it  sliaU  precede  or  follow  the  compact 
made,  or  whether  it  shall  he  express  or. may  be  implied.  In  many  cases  the 
cons<'nt  will  usually  ])recede  the  compact  or  agreement,  as  to  where  it  is  to  lay 
a  duty  of  tonnage,  to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  to 
engage  in  war.  But  where  the  agreement  relates  to  a  matter  which  could  not 
well  bo  considered  until  its  nature  is  fully  developed,  it  is  not  perceived  why 
the  consent  may  not  be  subsequently  given.  Story  says  that  the  consent  may 
be  implied,  and  is  always  to  be  implied  when  Congress  adopts  the  particular 
act  by  sanctioning  its  objects  and  aiding  in  enforcing  thom ;  and  observes  that 
where  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  notoriously  upon  a  compact  made  • 
between  it  and  tli(»  State  of  which  it  previously  composed  a  part,  there  the 
act  of  Congress,  admitting  such  State  into  the  Union,  is  an  implied  consent  to 
the  terms  of  the  compact.  Knowledge  by  Congress  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
State,  and  of  its  political  subdivisions,  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  as  much 
of  its  legislation  is  affected  by  them,  such  as  relates  to  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  extent  of  their  collection  dis- 
tricts, and  of  districts  in  which  process,  civil  and  criminal,  of  their  courts 
may  be  served  and  enforced.'* 

6  Sec  article  "Are  the   States  Equal  under  the  Cbnstitution  ?  *'  by   W.  A. 
Dunning,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  III,  425. 
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are  to  enjoy,  and  declares  that  all  powers  not  gi*anted  to  tJie 
United  States  shall  be  considered  as  reserved  **  to  the  States/' 
From  this  it  almost  irresistibly  follows  that  Congress  has  not  the 
right  to  provide  that  certain  members  of  the  Union,  possessing 
full  statehood,  shall  have  their  constitutional  competences  in  any 
manner  less  than  that  of  their  sister  States.  According  to  this, 
then,  though  Congress  may  exact  of  territories  whatever  condi- 
tions it  sees  fit  as  requirements  precedent  to  their  admission  as 
States,  when  admitted  as  such,  it  cannot  deny  to  them  any  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  the  other  Commonwealths  enjoy. 

§  114.  Equality  of  the  States. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  States  had  its  origin  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In  the  acts  of  cession  by 
the  several  States  through  which  the  old  Confederacy  obtained  the 
control  of  the  Xorthwest  Territory,  it  was  provided  that  from 
this  vast  area  new  States  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  organized, 
which  should  be  admitted  to  the  Confederacy,  with  the  same 
sovereign  rights  enjoyed  by  other  States. 

The  famous  Xorthwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  re-enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1789,  after  laying  down  the 
general  conditions  upon  which  statehood  was  to  be  accorded, 
declared  that  the  States,  so  admitted,  should  be  ''  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  requirement  of  equality,  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date  began  the  practice  of  exacting  from  would-be 
States  various  promises  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  hold 
themselves  bound  after  their  admission  to  the  Union  and  until 
Congress  should  release  them.  Thus,  for  example,  beginning  in 
1802  with  Ohio,  the  first  State  formed  from  the  Xorthwest  Terri- 
tory, it  was  demanded  by  Congress  that  that  State,  when  ad- 
mitted, should  pass  an  ordinance,  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  not  to  tax  for  five  years  all  public  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States;  and  a  requirement  substantially  similar  was  de^ 
manded  of  many  of  the  States  later  formed.  When  Missouri  was 
admitted  in  1821  it  was  required  to  declare  that  its  Constitution 
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sliouM  never  ]>o  so  eoiistrued  as  to  permit  its  legislature  to  pajs 
II  law  excliuliiig  citizens  of  other  Stiites  from  the  enjovment  of 
any  of  the  privik'ires  and  immunities  granted  them  hy  the  federal 
Constitution." 

Heirinninir  with  the  admission  of  Nevada  in  1SG4,  the  promises 
exiu'ied  t)f  Territories  sec^king  admission  as  States  assmned  a 
more  political  character.  Of  Nevada  it  was  required  that  her 
C\>nstitniion  should  harmonize  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
IHMidenco  anil  that  the  right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  persons 
on  aA'ount  of  their  coh^r.  Of  Xebraska,  admitted  in  1867,  it  was 
drmauilcd  thai  there  should  l)e  no  denial  of  the  franchise  or  anv 
other  riirht  on  account  of  race  or  color,  Indians  excepted.  Of  the 
States  that  had  attemjited  stH»ession,  still  more  radical  were  the 
ri>iuironients  j>rei-edtnt  to  the  granting  to  them  of  permission 
ai::nn  t«)  cnjov  the  other  riirhts  which  thev  had  for  the  time  beinn: 
f..riVit4Ml.  Of  all  «»f  them  it  was  required  that  there  shoidd  l)e, 
by  tlnir  l.iw-.  no  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  except  for  crime; 
and  oT  tlin'c,  iliat  negroes  should  not  be  disqualified  from  holding 
otii^'r-,  r.i-  he  <  1  i<^criininated  against  in  the  matter  of  school  privi- 
leges.'* I^'injijly,  I 'tall,  when  admitted  as  a  State  in  1894,  "was 
renin* rc'l  l»v  ( 'onirrcss  bv  the  Enablinc:  Act  to  make  "  bv  ordinance 
irr(*\ociiMo  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
jK.'oph*  of  ilic  l'iiitc(l  States,  provisions  for  perfect  religious  tolera- 
tion and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  free  from  sectarian 
control ;  and  that  ]>oIygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever 
abolishi '<!.'' 

It  would  seem  that  as  reccards  the  enforceabilitv  of  these  con- 
tracts,   a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  that   attempt 
to  place  the  State  under  ])olitical  restrictions  not  imposed  upon 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  bv  the  federal  Constitution,  and  those 
which  seek  the  future  regulation  of  private,  proprietary  interests. 

7  A  superfluous  requirement,  for  with  or  without  such  a  promise,  a  State  is, 
and  was  then,  constitutionally  unable  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  federal  Constitution. 

s  By  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  some  of 
these  limitations  have  been  made  applicable  to  all  the  States  and  thus  an 
equality,  as  to  them,  created. 
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The  first  class  of  these  agi'eements  the  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  held  are  not  enforceable  against  the  State  after  it  has 
been  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  Pollard  v.  Ilagen®  the  court  held  that  a  stipulation  of  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
into  the  Union  that  "  all  navigable  waters  within  the  said  State 
shall  forever  remain  public  highways,  free  to  the  citizens  of  said 
State,  and  of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost  or 
toll  therefor,  imposed  by  said  State  ^'  did  not  give  to  the  United 
States  any  greater  control  of  the  navigable  waters  of  that  State 
than  was  possessed  by  the  Federal  Government  over  the  waters 
of  any  other  State. ^^ 

In  Escanaba  v.  Lake  Michigan  Transportation  Co.**  the  court 
declared,  relative  to  certain  limitations  placed  upon  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  Illinois  while  in  a  territorial  condition:  **  What- 
ever the  limitations  upon  her  powers  as  a  government  while 
in  a  territorial  condition,  whether  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
or  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  ceased  to  have  any  operative 
force,  except  as  voluntarily  adopted  by  her  after  she  became  a 
State  of  the  Union.  On  her  admission,  she  at  once  became  en- 
titled to  and  possessed  of  all  the  rights  of  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty which  belonged  to  the  original  States.  .She  was  admitted 
and  could  be  admitted  only  pn  the  same  footing  with  them." 

And  in  Boln  v.  Xebraska*^  it  was  declared :  "  This  court  has 
held  in  many  cases  that,  whatever  be  the  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  a  territorial  government,  they  cease  to  have  any  opera- 
tive force,  except  as  voluntarily  adopted  after  such  Territory  has 
become  a  State  of  the  Union.  Upon  the  admission  of  a  State  it 
becomes  entitled  to  and  possesses  all  the  rights  of  dominion  and 

9  3  How.  212;  11  L.  ed.  565. 

IOC/.  Strader  v.  Graham,  10  How.  82;  13  L.  ed.  337;  Weber  v.  Harbor 
Commissioners,  18  Wall.  57;  21  L.  ed.  798;  Sands  v.  Manistee  River  Imp. 
Co.,  123  U.  S.  288;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  113;  31  L.  ed.  149;  Shively  v.  Bowlby, 
152  U.  S.  1;    14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  548;  38  L.  ed.  331. 

u  107  U.  S.  678;  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  185;  27  L.  ed.  442. 

M  176  U.  S.  83;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  287;  44  L.  ed.  382. 
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sovereignty  which  belongs  to  the  original   States,   and,   in  thi 
language  of  the  act  of  1867  admitting  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
it  stands  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  a 
respects  whatever." 

In  the  foregoing  cases  reference  was  had,  as  appears  from  the 
quotations,  to  States  created  out  of  Territories.  There  would 
seem  to  be,  however,  no  reason  why  the  same  doctrine  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  political  limitations  exacted  of  a  number  of  the 
Southern  States  at  the  time  of  their  readmission  to  full  constitu- 
tional privileges  after  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. 

§  115.  Contracts  Regarding  Proprietary  Interests. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  continued  validity  and 
enforceability  of  compacts  between  the  States  and  General  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  proprietary  interests,  one  finds  the  com- 
paratively recent  case  of  Stearns  v.  Minnesota^^  most  illuminat- 
ing. That  case  involved  the  construction  and  application  of  an 
agreement  made  by  the  State  with  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  its  admission  to  the  Union,  with  reference  to  public  lands, 
within  its  boundaries,  owned  bv  the  United  States.  The  court 
in  its  opinion  say:  "That  these  provisions  of  the  Enabling  Act 
and  the  Constitution,  in  form  at  least,  made  a  compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State,  is  evident.  In  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  validity  of  such  a  compact  this  distinction  must  at  the 
outset  be  noticed.  There  may  be  agreements  or  compacts 
attempted  to  be  entered  into  between  two  States,  or  between  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  in  reference  to  political  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, and  there  may  be  those  solely  in  reference  to  property 
belonging  to  one  or  to  the  other.  That  diiferent  considerations 
may  underlie  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  these  two  kinds 
of  compacts  or  agreements  is  obvious.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  a  State  admitte^l  into  the  Union  enters  therein  in  fidl 
equality  with  all  the  others,  and  such  equality  may  forbid  any 
agreement  or  compact  limiting  or  qualifying  political  rights  and 

13  179  U.  S.  223;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  73;  45  L.  ed.  162. 
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obligations;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  agreement  in 
reference  to  property  involves  no  question  of  equality  of  status, 
but  only  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  deal  with  the  Xation  or  with 
any  other  State  in  reference  to  such  property.  The  case  before 
us  is  one  involving  simply  an  agreement  as  to  property  between 
a  State  and  the  Xation.  That  a  .State  and  the  Xation  are  com- 
petent to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  such  a  nature  with  one 
another  has  been  affirmed  in  past  decisions  of  this  court,  and 
that  they  have  been  frequently  made  in  the  admission  of  new 
States,  as  well  as  subsequently  thereto,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
.  .  .  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  valid  contract  made 
with  these  companies  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  these  lands  — 
a  contract  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  impair ; 
that  this  subsequent  legislation  does  impair  that  contract  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  sustained." 

§116.  Suits  Between  States. 

This  subject  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  Judicial 
Power  of  the  United  States." 

14  See  chapter  LIII. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE   PERSONS    SURTECT   TO   THE   JURISDICTION   OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES:   STATUS  OF  AUENS. 

§117.  Territorial  Sovereignty. 

Hy  international  law  and  by  the  public  law  of  all  civilized 
States  the  legal  jurisdietiun  of  a  State  is  generally  recognized 
to  extend  over  all  persons  for  the  time  being  within  the  districts 
under  its  de  facto  control.  Tlie  only  exceptions,  if  exceptions 
they  be,  are  those  coming  within  the  principle  of  extraterri- 
toriality. A  State  has  jurisdiction  over,  not  only  its  native-bom 
and  naturalized  subjects,  but  all  the  subjects  of  other  States 
j)ermanently  or,  at  any  given  time,  temporarily  resident,  within 
its  borders. 

Xowhere,  perhaps,  has  this  general  constitutional  principle 
been  better  stated  than  by  ilarshall  in  the  great  case  of  The 
Exchanire/  (lec-ide<l  in  1S12.  In  the  opinion  rendered  in  this 
ca<e,  the  Chief  Justice,  after  })ointing  out  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  within  its  own  territory  is  necessarily  exclusive  as  well 
as  absolute,  goes  to  show  that  the  exceptions  to  this  principle, 
generally  ncoLrnized  in  practice,  are  themselves  founded  upon  the 
will  of  the  Stat(^  recoirnizinir  them.  Thus  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  extraterritoriality,  though  often  spoken  of  as  a  fiction,  namely 
that  the  diplomatic  re])resentatives  and  their  establishments,  and 
public  sliij)s  of  war,  are  upon,  or  are  parts  of,  the  territory  of 
the  States  to  which  they  belong,  is  not  a  necessary  fiction.  Such 
immunity  from  local  jurisdiction  as  exists  is  due  to  the  consent 
of  the  local  State.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  by  an  exercise  of  the  juris^ 
diction  of  that  State  that  these  persons  are  exempted  from  ihe 
operation,  though  entitled  to  the  protection,  of  the  local  law. 

§  118.  De  Facto  Control. 

The  authority  of  States  over  districts  and  their  inhabitants 
tenif^orarily  subject  to  its  de  facto  control,  will  be  considered  in 

17  Cr.  116;  3L.  ed.  287. 
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another  chapter.  At  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
opinion  in  United  States  v.  Rice^  in  which,  with  reference  to  the 
status  of  the  port  of  Castine,  Maine,  at  the  time  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  authorities  during  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Justice  Story,  said:  *' By  the 
conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Castine,  the  enemy  acquired 
that  iirm  possession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  territory  was,  of  course,  suspended,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer  be  rightfully  en- 
forced there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained 
and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By  the  surrender,  the  inhabit- 
ants passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  chose  to 
recognize  and  impose.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other 
laws  could  be  obligatory  upon  them;  for,  where  there  is  no  pro- 
tection or  allegiance  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to 
obedience." 

Upon  this  same  point,  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Commentaries 
says :  "  If  a  portion  of  the  country  be  taken  and  held  by  con- 
quest in  war,  the  conqueror  acquires  the  rights  of  the  conquered 
as  to  its  dominion  and  government,  and  children  bom  in  the 
armies  of  a  State,  while  abroad,  and  occupying  a  foreign  country, 
are  deemed  to  be  born  in  the  allegiance  of  the  sovereign  to  whom 
the  army  belongs.  It  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  that  during  such  hostile  occupation  of  a  territory,  and 
the  parents  adhering  to  the  enemy  as  subjects  de  facto,  their 
children,  born  under  such  a  temporary  dominion,  are  not  bom 
under  the  ligeance  of  the  conquered.'^  And,  he  adds,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  principles  should  not  apply  to  the  United 
States.^ 

§  119.  Status  of  Aliens. 

As  regards  the  status  of  aliens,  that  is,  subjects  of  other  States, 
who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  domiciled  in  a  State,  it  may 

2  4  \Vh.  246;  4  L.  ed.  562. 
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bo  said  that  the  fact  that  they  are  within  the  territorial  limits 
makes  them,  in  a  broad  constitutional  sense,  members  of  that  State 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  authority  of  its  laws,  though  they 
still  remain  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  their  native  States.  In 
fact,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  State  where  they  are,  they 
owe  an  allegiance  to  it  according  to  the  maxim  protectio  trahit 
suhjcctionem,  et  suhjcdio  protedionem.  Webster,  when  Secre- 
tary of  .State,  in  his  report  on  Thrasher's  Case  in  1851,  de- 
clared: "Independently  of  a  residence  with  intention  to  con- 
tinue such  residence,  independently  of  the  taking  of  any  oath  of 
allegiance,  or  of  renouncing  any  former  allegiance,  it  is  wdl 
known,  that  by  the  public  law  an  alien,  or  a  stranger  bom,  for  so 
long  a  time  as  he  continues  within  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, owes  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  government,  and  may 
be  j)unished  for  treason  or  other  crimes  as  a  native-bom  subject 
might  be,  unless  his  case  is  varied  by  some  treaty  speculations."* 
This  principle  thus  stated  by  Webster  has  been  several  timea 
quoted  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court' 

§  120.  Double  Allegiance. 

There  is  no  objection  to  predicating  the  existence  of  this  double 
allogianoe,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  modern  sovereignty  is  gen- 
erally sj)oken  of  as  territorial,  it  is,  in  fact,  personal,  and  imports 
a  })ersoiial  relationship  between  the  sovereign  political  person  — 
the  State  —  and  its  i)olitical  inferiors,  its  subjects.  Sovereignty 
in  truth  is  a  purely  legal  concept  and  exists  only  within  the  field 
of  constitutional  law.  International  relations,  the  relations  be- 
tween States,  are  not  legal  in  character,  and  international  laws, 
so-called,  are  not  laws  at  all  in  a  strict  positive  sense.  They  are 
not  commands  from  a  legal  superior  to  a  legal  inferior,  but  are 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  political  equals.  Within  this 
general  international  field  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  govern- 
ments is  strictly  territorial  —  over  each  territorial  district  there 

4  Webster's  Works,  VI,  526. 
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IS  a  particular  de  facto  government  recognized  by  the  various 
States  to  have  a  right  based  upon  actual  power,  to  exercise  politi- 
cal control,  and,  correspondingly,  is  held  by  them  responsible  for 
whatever  occurs  within  such  districts.  Internationally  speaking, 
therefore,  jurisdiction  is  territorial  and  exclusive.  Over  any  given 
territory,  one,  and  only  one,  governing  body  is  recognized  to  have 
Intimate  authority.  But  sovereignty,  denoting,  as  said,  l^al 
supremacy,  a  personal  relationship,  as  predicated  upon  a  legal  sub- 
jection or  allegiance  of  individuals  to  a  legal  superior,  is  not 
territorial;  and  there  is  thus  no  inherent  difficulty  in  a  sovereign 
claiming  legal  authority  over  individuals  located  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  territory  conceded  by  other  nations  to  belong  to  it ; 
or  of  two  or  more  States  claiming  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
operation  of  their  respective  municipal  laws,  the  allegiance  of  the 
same  individual,  as  for  instance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  when 
one  State  naturalizes  the  subject  of  a  State  whose  municipal  law 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  expatriation. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  international  relations,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  law  of  one  State  is  not  permitted  by  other  States  to 
operate  outside  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  which  pro- 
mulgates it, -and,  therefore,  though  claiming  a  legal  authority 
over  an  individual  outside  of  such  limits,  a  State  will  not  be  per- 
mitted by  other  States  to  exercise  it  against  the  consent  of  the 
State  within  whose  limits  the  individual  is  situated.  But  that 
does  not  render  impossible  the  existence  of  or  invalidate  such  a 
claim,  for  when,  if  ever,  such  an  individual  is  apprehended  within 
the  territory  of  the  State  claiming  authority  over  him  he  may 
be  held  responsible  for  acts  committed  while  abroad.  And  also, 
as  still  more  plainly  showing  the  personal  and  non-territorial 
character  of  allegiance  and  sovereignty  is  the  principle  universally 
recognized  both  in  municipal  and  international  law,  that  a  citizen 
of  a  State  is  in  many  cases  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  State 
while  abroad.  Thus  he  does  not  in  any  way  lose  his  citizenship 
by  departing  from  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  of  which  ho 
is  a  member,  nor  does  he  escape  from  beneath  its  law  or  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  its  protection. 
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§  121.  Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown  that  a  State  lias 
absolute  legal  authority  over  all  persons  ^vitllin  its  territoriil 
jurisdiction,  and  over  its  own  citizens  wherever  they  may  be.  In 
the  exercise,  however,  of  this  authority  over  persons  within  it3 
territorial  limits  who  are  claimed  as  citizens  by  other  States,  that 
is,  over  nsidcnt  aliens,  or  naturalized  citizens  whose  native 
States  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  expatriation,  this  legal  power, 
though  not  subject  to  legal  limitation,  is  actually  subject  to  cer- 
tain limitations  which  international  custom  has  created.  Thus 
each  State  demands  that  its  subjects,  when  abroad,  shall  receive 
protection  in  life  and  j)ro])erty,  and  in  their  private  rights  be  not 
unduly  discriminated  against  by  the  foreign  State  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be.  Also  States  do  not  permit  the  foreign  States  to 
require  from  their  subjects  the  performance  of  duties  that  prop- 
erly may  be  reipiireii  only  of  citizens,  as,  for  example,  sen-ice  in 
its  army.  Itesideiit  aliens  may  indeed  be  required  to  lend  their 
assistance,  l)y  service  in  the  militia  and  police  forces,  or  in  a  posse 
coiiiUatus,  to  put  down  domestic  disorder;  for,  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  the  local  law,  they  may  fairly  be  required  to  aid  in  over- 
coming resistance  to  its  enforcement  But  they  may^  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  national  military  forces  in  cases  of  public 
war. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Great  Britain  did  not  object  to  the  en- 
rollment ill  the  local  militia  of  her  citizens  domiciled  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  case  of  one  Scott,  who  had  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  refused  to  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  his  enrollment  in  the  army  in  the  field. 
Great  Britain,  however,  emphatically  protested  to  the  government 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  against  the  conscription  of  her  sub- 
jects in  the  Southern  States.     Several  of  the  leading  European 
powers  ])rote?te<l  airainst  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  conscript  into  its  armies  domiciled  aliens  who  had  de- 
clared their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens,  whereupon 
the  United  States  irranted  to  such  aliens  sixty-five  days  in  which 
to  leave  the  country,  ui)on  failure  to  do  which  they  were  held  liable 
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to  conscription;  and  this  arrangement  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Powers  concerned,  though  not  without  complaint  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  comity  were  being  violated.  When,  in 
1873,  the  State  of  Nicaragua  attempted  by  an  amendment  to  her 
Constitution  to  make  foreigners  liable  to  military  and  other  pub- 
lic services,  protests  from  the  American  Minister  were  made,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  project  was  abandoned. 

§  122.  Domiciled  Aliens. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  practically  all  countries  between  domi- 
ciled and  non-domiciled  aliens,  with  reference  to  the  legal  burdens 
that  may  be  imposed  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  that  may  be 
enjoyed. 

An  alien  becomes  domiciled  in  a  particular  place  when  he  takes 
up  residence  there  with  an  intention  to  remain  for  an  indefinite 
time  {animo  manendi).  When  so  domiciled,  all  matters  other 
than  political,  which  relate  to  his  personal  status,  are  regulated 
by  the  lex  domicilii.  Thus  the  local  law  governs  his  power  to 
enter  into  contracts,  regulates  succession  to  personal  property,  and 
the  validity  of  wills  with  reference  thereto,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  many  of  her  dependencies,  determines  the 
validity  of  marriages.  In  France,  and  some  other  countries,  how- 
ever, this  last  subject  is  held  regulated  by  the  individuars  national 
law  wherever  he  may  be  domiciled.  Thus,  while  the  marriage  in 
the  United  States  of  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
is  held  valid  by  the  United  States  law  if  its  provisions  governing 
marriages  are  satisfied,  it  woidd  not  be  held  valid  in  France,  un- 
less the  requirements  of  the  French  law  were  also  satisfied. 

Domicile  is  immediately  fixed  when  residence  is  taken  up  with 
the  intent  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  17S1  when  the  English  captured  from  the  Dutch  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  a  native-born  English  citizen  who  had 
arrived  at  the  island  but  a  few  hours  before  with  the  intention  of 
residing  there  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  was  held  to  be 
domiciled  there  and  his  property  subject  to  the  same  liabilities 
as  those  of  the  other  residents  of  the  place.     The  same  doctrine 
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was  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ca:?e  of  The  Venus.*'  In  this  case  with  reference  to  the  status  of 
such  a  domiciled  alien  in  time  of  war  the  court  said:  "  The  next 
question  is,  what  are  the  consequences  to  which  this  acquired 
domicile  may  legally  expose  the  person  entitled  to  it,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  taking  j)lace  between  the  government  under  which  he 
resides  and  that  to  which  he  owes  a  permanent  allegiance?  A 
neutral  in  his  situation,  if  he  should  engage  in  open  hostilities 
with  the  other  belligerent,  would  be  considered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy.  A  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent  could  not  be  so  con- 
si<lered,  because  he  couhl  not,  bv  anv  act  of  hostility,  render  him- 
self,  strictly  speaking,  an  enemy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
vet  he  is  deemed  such  with  reference  to  the  seizure  of  so  much 
of  his  property  concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  as  is  con- 
nected with  his  residence.  It  is  found  adhering  to  the  enemy.  I'J 
lie  is  himself  adhering  to  the  enemy,  although  not  criminally  so, 
unless  he  engages  in  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country, 
or,  probably  refuses,  when  required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The 
same  rule  as  to  T)ro])ertv  eniraircd  in  the  commerce  of  the  enemv 
applies  to  neutrals;  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  converse  of 
this  rule  inevitably  applies  to  the  subject  of  a  belligerent  State 
domiciled  in  a  lUMitral  ountrv;  he  is  deemed  a  neutral  bv  both 
belligerents,  with  reference  to  the  trade  which  he  carries  on  with 
the  adverse  belligerent,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  Ihit  this  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  residence, 
niav  be  thrown  otf  at  pleasure,  bv  a  return  to  his  native  countrv; 
or  even  bv  tiirninir  his  back  on  the  countrv  in  which  he  resided, 
on  his  way  to  another.  To  use  the  language  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  it 
is  an  adventitious  character  gained  by  residence  and  which  ceases 
by  non-residence.  It  no  longer  adheres  to  the  party  from  the 
moment  he  puts  himself  in  motion,  hona  fide,  to  quit  the  country 
.yinc  (Uiimo  revertendi/' 

§  123.  Aliens  not  Domiciled. 

An  alien  ])assing  through  the  United  States,  or  for  any  purpose 
only  temporarily   in   the  country,  is  held   fully  subject  to  local 

6  8  Cr.  233;  3  L.  cd.  5o3. 
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criminal  law.  He  is  also  able  to  enter  into  civil  contracts  which 
may  be  enforced  against  him  to  the  extent  of  any  property  that 
he  may  have  within  the  United  States. 

§  124.  Exclusion  and  Expulsion  of  Aliens. 

All  countries  have,  according  to  the  principles  of  international 
law,  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
will  admit  aliens  within  their  borders,  or  whether  they  will  admit 
some  and  not  others.  Furthermore,  after  admission,  aliens, 
whether  domiciled  or  not,  may  remain  only  so  long  as  the  State 
where  they  are  sees  fit  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  These  rights 
exercised  arbitrarily,  oppressively,  or  opprobriously  may  give  rise 
to  just  grounds  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  States  whose  sub- 
jects are  thereby  injured  or  discriminated  against  But  the  ex- 
istence of  the  right  of  an  independent  State  to  determine  for  itself 
whom  it  will  receive  or  allow  to  remain  within  its  borders,  cannot 
be  questioned. 

§  125.  The  Chinese. 

The  right  of  the  United  States,  from  both  the  international  and 
constitutional  viewpoints,  to  prohibit  entrance  within  its  borders 
to  such  aliens  as  it  may  deem  undesirable  additions  to  its  popu- 
lation, has  been  examined  and  upheld  in  numerous  cases,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese. 

In  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,^  decided  in  1887,  the  Supreme 
Court  said :  "  To  preserve  its  independence,  and  give  security 
against  foreign  aggression  and  encroachment,  is  the  highest  duty 
of  every  nation,  and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all  other  considera- 
tions are  to  be  subordinated.  It  matters  not  in  what  form  such 
aggression  and  encroachment  come,  whether  from  the  foreign 
nation  acting  in  its  national  character,  or  from  vast  hordes  of  its 
people  crowding  in  upon  us.  The  government,  possessing  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  exercised  for  protection  and  security,  is 
clothed  with  authority  to  determine  the  occasion  on  which  the 
powers  shall  bo  called  forth ;  and  its  determination,  so  far  as  the 

7.s'i/?>  nom.  Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581;  9  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  023;  32  L.  ed.  1068. 
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subjects  affected  are  concerned,  are  necessarily  conclusive  up^'^ar  on 
all  its  departments  and  officers.    If,  therefore,  the  government  of 

the  United  States,  through  its  legislative  department,  consid^^Bgrs 
the  presence  of  foreigners  of  a  different  race  in  this  country,  w  -ho 
will  not  assimilate  with  us,  to  be  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 

curity, their  exclusion  is  not  to  be  stayed  because  at  the  time  tti«^^re 
are  no  actual  hostilities  with  the  nation  of  which  the  foreign,    -^rs 
are  subjects.    The  existence  of  war  would  render  the  necessit^-^     of 
the  proceeding  more  obvious  and  pressing.     The  same  necess^E^ty, 
in  a  less  pressing  degree,  may  arise  when  war  does  not  exist,    ^==aDd 
the  same  authority  which  adjudges  the  necessity  in  one  case  rrm^   ust 
also  determine  it  in  the  other.     In  both  cases,  its  determinat:     ion 
is  conclusive  upon  the  judiciary.  If  the  government  of  the  cout^     try 
of  which  the  foreigners  excluded  are  subjects  is  dissatisfied  'w-  "  ith 
this  action,  it  can  make  complaint  to  the  executive  head  of    ^our 
government,  or  resort  to  any  other  measure  which,  in  its  jtML^  *dg- 
ment,  its  interest  or  dignity  may  demand;  and  there  lies  its  o  ^^y 
remedy/' 

In  this  case  the  court  held  that  so  essential  to  a  State  is  "t^-his 
right  of  excluding  undesired  aliens,  the  State  may  not  be    jT^^r^ 
vented,  even  by  treaty,  from  exercising  it  at  its  o^vn  discret»-  on. 
Thus,  in  holding  valid  an  act  of  Congress  the  terms  of  which  vs^^ere 
in  violation  of  a  treaty  previously  entered  into  by  this  coixi^^^^^y 
with  China,  the  court  said :    "  The  power  of  exclusion  of 
ers  being  an  incident  of  sovereignty  belonging  to  the  govei 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  those  sovereign  powers   <^-ele- 
gated  by  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  its  exercise  at  any     "trim© 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  government,  the  interests  of        "^^ 
country  require  it,  cannot  be  granted  away  or  restrained  oxb-     "^ 
half  of  anyone.    The  powers  of  government  are  delegated  in  t — ^ust 
to  the  United  States,  and  are  incapable  of  transfer  to  any  o    =^1^^^ 
parties.     They  cannot  be  abandoned  or  surrendered.     ^Xor  ^^^ 

their  exercise  be  hampered,  when  needed  for  the  public  good,      -^    - 
any  considerations  of  private  interest.    The  exercise  of  these  p  -^^-^^^ 
lie  trusts  is  not  the  subject  of  barter  or  contract      V^hate^^^^^^ 
license,  therefore,  Chinese  laborers  may  have  obtained  previo" 


ous 
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to  the  act  of  October  1,  18&8,  to  return  to  the  United  States 
after  their  departure,  is  held  at  the  will  of  the  government,  rev- 
ocable at  any  time,  at  its  pleasure.  Whether  a  proper  considera- 
tion by  our  government  of  its  previous  laws,  or  a  proper  respect 
for  the  nation  whose  subjects  are  affected  by  its  action,  ought  to 
have  qualified  its  inhibition  and  made  it  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons departing  from  the  country  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  are 
not  questions  for  judicial  determination.  If  there  be  any  just 
ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  China,  it  must  be  made  to 
the  political  department  of  our  government,  which  is  alone  com- 
petent to  act  upon  the  subject." 

This  power  of  exclusion,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  a  line 
of  cases,  held,  may  be  exercised  through  executive  officers  without 
judicial  intervention.® 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  support,  constitutionally,  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  exclude  aliens,  support  the  right  to  expel  them  when  occasion 
demands.  Bonfils  states  the  international  doctrine  as  follows: 
**A  State  has  the  right  to  expel  from  its  territory  aliens,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  unless  treaty  provisions  stand  in  the  way. 
.  .  .  In  ancient  times,  collective  expulsion  was  much  practise'!. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  war.  Some 
writers  have  essaved  to  enumerate  the  Icjritimate  causes  of  ex- 
pulsion.  The  effort  is  useless.  The  reasons  may  be  summed  up 
and  condensed  in  a  single  word:  The  public  interests  of  the  State. 
Bluntschli  wished  to  deny  the  States  the  right  of  expulsion,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  aliens  might  be  expelled  by  a 
single  administrative  measure.  (French  law  of  December  2, 
1849,  arts.  7  &  8  — Law  of  Oct.  19,  1797,  art.  7.)  An  arbitrary 
expulsion  may  nevertheless  give  rise  to  a  diplomatic  claim."  ^ 

SEkiu  V.  United  States,  142  U.  S.  651 ;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  536:  35  L.  ed.  1146; 
Foug  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1016;  37 
L.  ed.  905;  Lem  Moon  Sing  v.  United  States,  158  U.  S.  538;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
967;  39  L.ed.  10S2;  Turner  v.  Williams,  194  U.  S.  279;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  719; 

48  L.  ed.  079;  United  States  v.  Ju  Toy,  198  U.  S.  253;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  644; 

49  L.  ed.  1040;   Chin  Low  v.  United  States,  208  U.  S.  8;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
201 ;  52  L.  ed.  369. 

9  Many  el  du  Droit  International  Public,  442;  Moore,  Digest  of  International 
Law,  §  550. 
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§  126.  Protection  of  the  Persons  and  Property  of  Aliens. 

Aliens  arc,  by  the  general  doctrines  of  public  law,  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  of  i)er9on  and  property  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  resident.  In  all  cases, 
when  injured,  the  same  means  of  redress  as  are  open  to  citizens 
should  be  given  them.  But  they  are,  of  international  right,  en- 
titled to  no  sjK^cial  privileges  in  these  respects.*^ 

In  a  nuinl>er  of  cases  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
called  upon  by  foreign  governments  to  furnish  pecuniary  and 
other  redress  to  resident  aliens  who  have  been  illegally  killed, 
injured,  i)Y  their  i)roperty  destroyed.  These  claims  have  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  arisen  out  of  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of 
mobs  moved  by  feelings  of  animosity  against  the  injured  because 
of  their  race.  Thus  claims  of  this  sort  were  advanced  after  the 
Xew  Orleans  S])anish  Kiots  of  1851,  the  Denver  Chinese  Eiot  in 
ISSO,  the  Chinese  liiot  in  18S5  at  Rock  Springs  in  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  the  Chinese  Riot  at  Seattle  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  lynching  of  certain  Italians  at  Xew  Orleans  in  1891. 

In  a  nuniIxT  of  cases  the  United  States,  ex  gratia,  has  jiaid  in- 
demnities to  the  injured  or  to  their  families,  but  in  no  case  has 
acknowledged  that,  under  the  principles  of  international  law,  it 
was  obligitod  to  do  so.  As  regards  the  punishment  of  those  ^vho 
have  cniiiniittod  the  assaults,  the  United  States  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  local  authorities  where  the 
assaults  occur.  Had,  of  course,  any  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  participated,  as  such,  in  the  assaults,  or  sanctioned  them, 
or,  had  the  United  States  refused  to  the  injured  aliens,  or  failed 
to  j^rovide  them  with,  the  protection  which  was  accorded  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  it  was  admitted  that  the  case  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  international  responsibility  would  have  been  incurred. 

As  a  result  of  the  ^FcLeod  incident,  described  in  section 
69  of  this  treatise.  Congress  passed  the  next  year  an  act 
providing  that  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  power  to 

10  See  Moore,  Digest  of  International  LaWy  IV,  534,  and  authorities  there 

cited. 
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issue  TCrits  of  habeas  corpus  "  in  all  esses  of  any  prisoner  or 
prisoners  in  jail  or  confinement,  where  he,  she,  or  they  being  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  a  foreign  State  and  domiciled  therein,  shall  be 
committed  or  confined,  or  in  custody,  under  or  by  any  authority 
of  law,  or  process  founded  thereon,  of  the  United  States,  or  oi 
•ny  of  them,  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  or  omitted  under 
any  alleged  right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  or  exemp- 
tion,  set  up  or  claimed  under  the  commission  or  order  or  sanction 
of  any  foreign  State  or  Sovereignty,  the  validity  and  effect 
vhereof  depend  upon  the  law  of  nations,  or  under  color  thereof."'* 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
In  so  far  as  the  United  States  admits,  and  properly  admits,  itself 
to  be  responsible  to  foreign  States,  it  has  undoubtedly  an  implied 
constitutional  power  to  extend  its  judicial  power  sutficienUy  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  its  international  rela- 
tions may  impose  upon  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  imder  the  statutory  authority  conferred 
by  Section  753  the  federal  court  may,  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
obtain  possession  of,  and  release  persons  situated  as  was  McLeod. 
But  it  does  not  give  to  the  federal  courts  the  power  to  prevent, 
or  secure  the  punishment  of  persons  committing,  acta  of  violence 
or  other  illegal  acts  within  the  States  upon  aliens.  That  they 
should  be  given  this  authority  because,  by  such  acts,  the  United 
States  may  become  responsible  to  foreign  powers  has  been  several 
times  suggested  in  presidential  communications  to  Congress,  and 

11  Stat,  nt  I-  V.  630.  At  present,  as  dlatcd  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
(Sec.  733)  the  power  of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  is  as 
follows:  "Sec.  753.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  Id  do  case  extend  to 
a  prisoner  in  jail,  unless  where  he  Is  in  custody  under  or  by  color  of 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  is  committed  for  trial  before  some 
court  thereof;  or  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  In  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  an  order,  proceas,  or  decree  of  a  court 
or  judge  tlieisof ;  or  is  in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  law 
or  treaty  of  the  United  States;  or,  being  a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign 
State,  and  domiciled  therein,  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted,  under 
any  alleged  right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  or  exemption,  claimed 
under  the  commission,  or  order,  or  sanction  of  any  foreign  Btate,  or  under 
color  thereof,  tlie  validity  and  otfect  whereof  depend  upon  th«  law  of  nations; 
or   unless   it   is   necessary   to   bring   the   prisoner   into   < 
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bills  providing  this  have  been  introduced  in  that  body  but  never 
as  vet  enacte^i  into  law.  President  Uarrison  iu  his  annual  med- 
sage  of  December,  181^1,  referring  to  the  lynching  of  the  Italians 
at  -New  Orleaus,  said:  **  Some  suggestions  growing  out  of  this 
unhappy  incident  are  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  would, 
1  believe,  be  entirely  eonii)etent  for  Congress  to  make  otfenses 
against  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  cognizable  in  federal  courts.  This  has  not,  however,  been 
iloiie,  and  tlie  fetleral  otKcers  and  courts  have  no  power  in  sucb 
<a>c:s  to  intervene  either  for  the  protection  of  a  foreign  citizen  or 
for  tlie  i>unishnient  of  his  slayers.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow,  in 
thi>  state  of  the  law,  that  the  oflieers  of  the  State  charged  with 
])olice  and  judicial  i>owers  in  such  cases  must,  in  the  considera- 
tion (»f  international  questions  growing  out  of  such  incidents,  be 
regarde<l  in  such  sense  as  federal  agents  as  to  make  this  goveni- 
nunt  answerai)lc  for  their  acls  in  cases  where  it  would  be  answer- 
able if  the  Unitc^l  States  had  used  its  constitutional  power  to 
ilctiiie  and  j)iinish  crimes  against  treaty  rights." 

A  l>ill  carrying  out  the  suggestion  here  made  was  introduced 
into  Congress  but  not  cnucted  into  law,  and  from  time  to  time 
.viiico  tlien  sMb>tantially  similar  measures  have  been  urged  upt)n 
(  niign -s  in  ])residcntial  nic^ssages,  and  have  been  introduced  and 
<1<  Imtcd  bnt  without  result.  The  matter  has  also  been  debated  by 
the  American  Uar  Association  and  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  The  constitutionality  of  a  law  giving  this  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  has  been  questioned,  but, 
it  would  seem,  not  with  good  reason.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  would  seem  to  sanction  such  legislation  is  that  of 
United  States  v.  Arjona.^*  Arjona,  the  defendant,  was  indicted 
under  an  act  of  (  ongress  of  1884  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  counterfeiting  the  securities  of  foreign  governments. 
Upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  being  questioned  upon  the 
ground  that,  thougli  the  United  States  had  the  implied  right  to 
declare  criminal  the  counterfeiting  of  its  own  bonds  and  notes,  it 
had  not  the  ])ower  thus  to  protect  those  of  the  other  powers,  the 

12  120  U.  S.  479;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  028;  30  L.  ed.  728. 
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Supreme  Court,  in  its  opinion,  say:  ^^  The  National  Government 
is  .  .  .  made  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for  all  violations 
by  the  United  States  of  their  international  obligations,  and  be- 
cause of  this  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  to  '  define  and 
punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations/  .  .  .  Con- 
sequently a  law  which  is  necessary  and  proper  to  afford  this  pro- 
tection is  one  that  Congress  may  enact  because  it  is  one  needed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  exclusively.  There  is  no 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  require  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law  by  the  States.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
must  have  the  power  to  pass  it  and  enforce  it  themselves,  or  be 
unable  to  perform  a  duty  which  they  may  owe  to  another  nation 
and  which  the  law  of  nations  has  imposed  upon  them  as  part  of 
the  international  obligations.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  a 
State  from  providing  for  the  punishment  of  the  same  thing,  for 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  United  States, 
the  act  may  be  an  offense  against  the  authority  of  a  State,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  United  States."  ^^ 

13  C/.  on  this  whole  subject  the  essay  by  J.  I.  Chamberlain,  The  Poaition 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment  of  the  United  Slates  in  Regard  to  Crimes  Com- 
mitted  against  the  Subjects  of  a  Foreign  Nation  Within  the  States,  Also 
Reports  of  American  Bar  Association  for  1891,  1892,  1893;  Congressional 
Record,  52nd  Congress,  Ist  Session,  1892;  Annual  Message  of  President, 
Dfcember,  1901,  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  1907. 

IT 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

§  127.  Citizenship  Defined. 

From  the  considiM-ation  of  the  status  of  aliens,  we  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  .status  of  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  citizen  or  subject  body  of  a  State,  regarded  from  the  view- 
point of  other  States,  that  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  International 
Law,  constitutes  one  homogomK)as  body,  all  the  members  of  which 
have  the  same  status,  tlie  same  rights  and  duties.  Considered, 
however,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  constitutional  or  municipal 
law  of  the  State  in  question,  they  may  lie  grouped  into  distinct 
classes,  with  differing  public  and  private  rights.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  we  have 
at  present  not  only  a  distinction  between  federal  and  state  citizen- 
ship, l)ut,  within  the  class  of  federal  citizens,  as  including  all  those 
jiersons  subjex't  to  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  a 
distinction  between  tliose  who  are  ^'  citizens  of  the  United  States" 
according  to  tlio  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  those  who,  though  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  are  not  citizens  ^vithin  this  narrower  constitutional 
sense. 

In  !iIinor  v.  IIa])persett,^  decided  in  1875,  the  definition  of 
citizenship,  its  essential  character,  and  the  privileges  necessarily 
attached  to  its  possession,  were  examined  in  passing  upon  the 
claim  made  that  a  woman,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  might 
not,  sim])ly  hccaiise  of  her  sex,  be  denied  by  a  State  the  right  of 
suftVaiTo.  Tn  denvinir  this  claim.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  who  ren- 
dcre*!  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  declared:  "There 
cannot  be  a  nation  without  a  people.  The  very  idea  of  a  political 
conmiunity,  such  as  a  nation  is,  implies  an  association  of  persons 
for  the  ])romotion  of  tlioir  ircncral  welfare.     Each  one  of  the  per- 

121  WaU.  1C2;  22  L.  ed.  G27. 
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sons  associated  becomes  a  member  of  the  nation  formed  by  the 
association.  lie  owes  it  allegiance  and  is  entitled  to  its  protection. 
Allegiance  and  protection  are,  in  this  connection,  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions. The  one  is  a  compensation  for  the  other ;  allegiance  for  pro- 
tection and  protection  for  allegiance.  For  convenience  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  this  membership.  The  object  is 
to  designate  by  a  title  the  person  and  the  relation  he  bears  to  the 
nation.  For  this  pnrpose  the  words  *  subject/  *  inhabitant/  and 
*  citizen '  have  been  used,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  some- 
times made  to  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  government  Citizen 
is  now  more  commonly  employed,  however,  and  as  it  has  been  con- 
sidered better  suited  to  the  description  of  one  living  under  a  re- 
publican govermnent,  it  was  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  States 
upon  their  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  afterward 
adopted  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  When  used  in  this  sense  it  is  understood  as 
conveying   the   idea   of   membership  of  a  nation,   and   nothing 

more.^'  ^ 

-* 

2  Sec,  holding  tliat  the  elective  franchise  is  not  a  necessary  incident  of 
citizenship:  1.  As  to  negroes  —  Smith  v.  Moody,  1806  (26  Ind.  299); 
United  States  v.  Crosby,  1871  (1  Hughes,  448)  ;  Anthony  v.  Holderman,  1871 
(7  Kans.  50)  ;  Van  Valkenburg  v.  Brown,  1872  (43  Cal.  42)  ;  United  States 
V.  St.  Petersburg  (3  Hughes,  493)  ;  United  States  v.  Reese,  1875  (92  U.  S. 
214;   23   L.   ed.   503);    and   see   Opinions   of  Justices,    1857    (44   Me.    507). 

2.  As  to  women  —  Spencer  v.  Board,  1873  (S  D.  C.  100)  ;  United  States  v. 
Anthony,  1873  (11  Blatchf.  200);  Minor  v.  Happersett,  1874  (21  Wall.  162; 
22  L.  ed.  027);  Dorsey  v.  Brigham  (177  111.  250);  Gougar  v.  Timberlake, 
189G  (148  Ind.  38);  and  see  also  People  v.  Oldtown,  1878  (88  HI.  202); 
also  Ware  v.  Wi&ner,  1883    (50  Fed.  310)    holding  that  women  are  citizens. 

3.  As  to  minors — .Lyons  v.  Cunningliam,  1884  (66  Cal.  42)  ;  and  see  People 
V.  Oldtown,  supra.  4.  As  to  Indians,  holding  that  though  they  may  have 
voted,  this  did  not  make  them  citizens  —  Laurent  v.  State,  1863  (1  Kans.  313). 
6.  As  to  aliens  —  Spragins  v.  Houghton,  1840  (2  Seam.  3  111.  377); 
Jn  re  Wehlitz,  18G3  (16  Wi^'.  443);  United  States  v.  Hirschfield,  1876  (13 
Blatclif.  330)  ;  Lanz  v.  Randall,  1876  (4  Dill.  425)  ;  City  of  Minneapolis  v. 
Eeum,  1803  (56  Fed.  576).  An  averment  in  pleading  that  one  was  "a 
citizen  and  resident "  was  held  not  equivalent  to  a  specific  charge  that  he 
was  an  " elector  "  — Blanck  v.  Pausch.  1885  (113  111.  60).  That  the  elective 
franchise  is  not  a  right  of  citizenship  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  repeatedly  sustained  legislation  which  provides  for  a  certain  prior 
residence  before  voting  in  the  county,  town,  and  precinct.     See  Anthony  v. 
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§  128.  State  and  Federal  Citizenship  Distinguished. 

As  iuloptcJ,  the  fedtTal  Constitution  C4.»ntained  no  definition  of 
ciiizensliip.  InipIitMlly,  however,  it  recognized  a  state  eitizensiiip 
in  that  chiiir^e  which  i)rovi(les  that  ^^  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  t  ntitle«l  to  all  the  i>rlvileges  and  innnunities  of  citizens  in  the 
i^everal  State-/'  It  would  also  seem  to  have  recognized  a  federal 
<  iiizcnshi])  in  the  clauses  ])rovidlng  that  the  President  shall  be 
**  a  natural  horn  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;''  that  Senators  and  Kep- 
resentatives  shall  havi»  been  nine  and  seven  years  respectively 
citizens  **  of  the  Tnitcd  States;''  and  that  Congress  thall  have  the 
lower  to  i)a<s  laws  rcirulating  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 

The  relaiii^n^hij)  between  these  twt)  citizenships,  state  and  na- 
tional, however,  the  Constitution  did  not  expressly  determine. 

There  ha>  never  been  any  (question  as  to  the  existence  under 
the  Constitution  of  a  distinction  between  state  and  federal  ciii- 
zciiship.'     The  oidy  dispute  has  be<'n  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two. 

Vv\i)V  to  till-  argument  ot  the  Dred  Scott  case  there  was  s'lr- 
prisiriirly  little  di.^eus.-^ioii  of  this  point.  The  opinion  generally 
liehl  seems,  however,  U)  have  been  that  every  citizen  of  a  State  was 
a  citizen  <»!'  the  I'nitefd  States.  This  was  the  view  declared  bv 
Uawle  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  and  by  Story  in  his  Co.ir 
7i}entarit!s.  Story  says:  '*  Every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ipso  facto 
a  citizen  of  tlic  United  States.' '**  But  it  would  appear  that 
Story  did  not  hold  that  the  federal  citizen  body  is  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  state  citizens,  for  in  the  next  section  he  adds:    '"And 

Iloldcniian,  1S71  (7  Kans.  ."30).  And  for  the  imposition  of  other  require- 
ments for  V(.tiiij,'  iyoo.  Anderson  v.  Baker.  1865  (23  Md.  531)  ;  People  v.  De 
La  Cuerra,  1S70    (40  (  al.  311). 

This  note  is  taken  from  tlie  Report  on  Citizcjiship,  1906.  H.  R.  Doc  Xo.  326. 
50th  Con^r.,  2d  S<'s^ion,  p.  40. 

3  8<'e,  for  instance,  the  early  ease  of  Talbot  v.  Janson  (3  Dall.  133),  dei-ide-i 
in  17!).'),  in  whicli  the  r<'nuiu'iati(»n  of  state  eitizenship,  f.ir  which  provision 
was  ma.le  by  tlie  state  Const itniion.  was  held  not  to  operate  as  a  renuncia- 
tion of  alh'ffianee  to  Uu^  Tnited  States.  Of  eourse,  ?tat<»  citizenship  mar  be 
lost  by  residence  outside  of  the  State  witliout  national  citizenship  being 
affected.     (Prentiss  v.   Jirennan,  2  lUatehf.  1C2.) 

M  1687. 
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a  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
like  residence  in  any  State  of  the  Union  becomes  ipso  facto  a 
citizen  of  that  State.  So  a  citizen  of  a  territory  of  the  Union  by 
a  like  residence  acquires  the  character  of  the  State  where  he 
resides.''  In  support  of  this  last  statement,  Story  refers  to  the 
case  of  Gassies  v.  Ballon.^  In  that  case,  decided  in  1832,  it  was 
held  that  the  allegation  that  the  defendant  had  been  naturalized 
as  an  American  citizen  and  was  residing  in  Louisiana  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  averment  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  that  State.  '^A  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,"  Marshall  declared  without  argument, 
"  residing  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  is  a  citizen  of  that  State." 
From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  it  was  held  that  there  was 
a  reciprocal  relationship  between  federal  and  state  citizenship. 
By  residence  in  a  State  a  federal  citizen  became  ipso  facto  a  citi- 
zen of  that  State;  and  a  state  citizen  was  ipso  facto  a  federal  citi- 
zen. This  doctrine  did  not,  it  is  evident,  decide'^the  question  ^ 
to  which  of  the  two  citizenships  was  the  more  fundamental. 
Calhoun  and  others  of  his  school  have,  by  some  writers,  been 
credited  with  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  federal  citizenship 
apart  from  the  state  citizenship  —  that  one  could  become  a  fed- 
eral citizen  only  by  first  becoming  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States.* 
Calhoun  did  not,  however,  take  exactly  this  position.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  United  .States  Senate  in  1833  upon  the  then  pend- 
ing Force  Bill,  he  declared :  *'  If  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  he  [Senator  Clayton]  means  a  citizen  at  large,  one  whose 
citizenship  extends  to  the  entire  geographical  limits  of  the  country 
without  having  a  local  citizenship  in  some  State  or  Territory,  a 
sort  of  citizen  of  the  world,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  such  a  citizen 
would  be  a  perfect  nondescript;  that  not  a  single  indi\ddual  of 
this  description  can  be  found  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  population. 
.  .  .  Everv  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  some  State  or  Territorv,  and 
as  such,  under  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States ;  and  it  is  in  this  and  no  other  sense  that  we  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

8  6  Pet.  7C1 ;  S  L.  od.  573. 

«  For  examplo,  see  Braunon,  The  Fourteenth  Amendmetit,  p.  17. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Calhoun  recognized  not  only  a 
state  citizenshij)  but  a  territorial  citizenship,  which  latter,  of 
course,  c-oukl  be  derived  only  from  a  federal  source.  What  he 
and  others  of  the  States'  Kights  school  held  was  that  as  between 
state  citiz(^nshii)  and  federal  citizenship,  the  former  was  the  more 
fundamental;  that,  in  other  words,  the  latter,  except  as  to  citizens 
in  the  Territories,  was  derived  from  the  fonner.  The  fact  of  the 
federal  control  of  naturalization  Calhoun  explained  by  alleging 
that  that  j)ower  was  one  which  enabled  Congress  simidy  to  remove 
the  disabilities  of  foreign  birth,  the  several  States  being  left  free 
to  dei'ide  whether  or  not,  when  such  disabilities  had  been  removed 
from  aliens  resident  within  their  borders,  they  should  be  accepted 
by  them  as  citizens. 

§  129.  The  Dred  Scott  Case. 

The  whole  (question  of  the  relation  between  state  and  federal 
citiz(  iishi])  came  Uj)  for  discussion  and  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case^  decided  in  1^50.  Two  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
case  were:  Whether  a  State  might  make  a  negro  one  of  its  citi- 
zens; and,  if  so,  whether  such  a  one  thereby  necessarily  became  a 
citizen  of  tlie  United  States  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  special 
])rivile«i;es  and  immunities  created  by  the  Constitution,  among 
which  ])rivileues  was  the  right  to  bring  a  suit  in  a  federal  court 
under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the  federal 
judiciary  the  j)ower  to  hear  and  determine  suits  between  "citizens 
of  different  States." 

The  j)laintiff  in  this  case  was  a  negro  of  African  descent,  whose 
ancestors  were  of  pure  African  blood,  and  who  had  been  brought 
into  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  plea  in  abatement  set 
u])  that,  whether  free  or  not,  and  whether  by  the  laws  of  Missouri 
a  citizen  of  that  State  or  not,  Scott  was  not,  and  could  not  by  the 
action  of  a  State  be  made  a  '^citizen"  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word  as  used  in  Article  Til  of  the  Constitution.  In  sustaining 
this  plea,  Chief  Ju<tice  Taney  in  his  opinion  said:    "  The  words 

^  peo])le  of  the  United   States'  and  ^citizens'  are  synonymous 

—  ^ 

7  Scott  V.  Saiiford,  1<»  How.  393;   15  L.  ed.  691. 
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terms,  and  mean  the  same  thing.  They  both  describe  the  political 
body  who,  according  to  our  republican  institutions,  form  the  sover- 
eignty, and  whj  hold  the  power  and  conduct  the  government 
through  their  representatives.  They  are  what  we  familiarly  call 
the  *  sovereign  people,'  and  every  citizen  is  one  of  this  people  and 
a  constituent  member  of  this  sovereignty.  The  question  before  us 
is,  whether  the  class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in  abatement 
compose  a  portion  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members 
of  this  sovereignty.  ...  In  discussing  this  question,  we  must 
not  confound  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  a  State  may  confer 
within  its  own  limits,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member 
of  the  Union.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  he  has 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that  he  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  may  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen  of  a  State,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  any  other  State.  For,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  every 
State  had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer  on  whomsoever  it  pleased 
the  character  of  a  citizen,  and  to  endow  him  with  all  its  rights. 
But  this  character,  of  course,  was  confined  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  State,  and  gave  him  no  rights  or  privileges  in  other  States 
bevond  those  secured  to  him  by  the  laws  of  iiations  and  the  comitv 
of  States.  Nor  have  the  several  States  surrendered  the  power  of 
conferring  these  rights  and  privileges  by  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Each  State  may  still  confer  them  upon 
an  alien,  or  anyone  it  thinks  proper,  or  upon  any  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons ;  yet  he  would  not  be  a  citizen  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor 
entitled  to  sue  as  such  in  one  of  its  courts,  nor  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  other  States.  The  rights  which 
he  would  acquire  would  be  restricted  to  the  State  which  gave  them. 
The  Constitution  lias  conferred  on  Congress  the  right  to  establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this  right  is  evidently  ex- 
clusive, and  has  always  been  held  by  this  court  to  be  so.  Conse- 
quently no  State,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can,  by 
naturalizing  an  alien,  invest  him  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
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secured  to  a  citizen  of  a  State  iinJer  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
though, so  far  as  the  State  alone  was  concerned,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly he  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  attaclied  to  tluit  character." 

Tlicrc  was  no  dissent  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Suj)reme  Court  from  the  dor-trine  declared  by  Taney  that  it  did 
not  lie  within  the  power  of  the  individual  States  to  create  federal 
citizens  hv  adniittin*^  whomsoever  thcv  should  see  fit  to  their  own 
litizenship.  Justice  Catron,  however,  argued  that,  under  the 
plea<liiigs,  tlie  i)lea  in  abatement,  and,  therefore,  the  question  of 
citizensliip,  was  not  properly  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Jus- 
tices ^IcLeau  and  Curtis  in  the  particular  case  at  bar  argued 
tliat  Scott  by  fact  of  birth  within  the  United  States  was  a  citizen 
(»f  the  United  States,  and,  by  domicile,  was  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  McLean  argued 
thiit  nnder  the  demurrer  which  was  filed  to  the  plea  in  abatement, 
Scr>tt  was  to  1)0  considered  a  free  man,  and-  that,  as  such,  whether 
(►r  not  he  was  of  negro  descent  and  had  been  a  slave,  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
domiciled.  ^'  I>eing  born  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,''  he 
sai<l,  '"  no  naturalization  is  required,  as  one  of  foreign  lurth,  to 
make  him  a  citizen.  Tlie  most  general  and  appropriate  definition 
of  tlie  term  *  citizen  '  is  a  ^freeman.'  Being  a  freeman,  and 
having  a  d<^niicile  in  a  State  different  from  that  of  the  defendant, 
he  is  a  citizen  Avithin  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the 
T^nion  are  open-  to  him.'' 

Justice  Curtis  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  after  declaring  the 
I)rincip]e  that  the  Constitution  must  have  recognized  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  all  those  who  were  recognized  by  the  States 
as  citizens  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  took  issue 
with  Chief  Justice  Tanev  as  to  the  statement  that  in  17S9  free 
nei^roes  were  nowhere  in  America  recognized  as  citizens.  At  that 
time,  he  alle*::ed,  not  only  were  all  free  native-born  inhabitants  of 
Xew  Ilam}\«hire,  ^[a-<achns(^tts,  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
Xorth  Carolina,  including  those  descended  from  African  slaves, 
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citizens  of  those  States,  but  free  n^roes,  where  they  had  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  possessed  the  franchise  of  electors  on  equal 
terms  with  other  citizens.  Hence,  he  declared,  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  these  became  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  course  remained  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  were 
domiciled.  "I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution,''  he  said, 
*'which,  proprio  vigore,  deprives  of  their  citizenship  any  class  of 
persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  or  who  should  be  native-born  citizens  of  any  State  after 
its  adoption;  nor  any  power  enabling  Congress  to  disfranchise 
persons  bom  on  the  soil  of  any  State,  and  entitled  to  citizenship 
of  such  State  by  its  Constitution  and  laws.  And  my  opinion  is, 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  every  free  per- 
son born  on  the  soil  of  a  State,  who  is  a  citizen  of  that  State  by 
force  of  its  Constitution  or  laws,  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,"  « 

sin  an  able  article,  entitled  "Emancipation  and  Citizenship"  in  the  Tale 
Law  Journal^  XV,  263  (April,  1906),  Mr.  Gordon  E.  Sherman  shows  con- 
clusively the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1775  to  1789  free  negroes 
were  very  generally  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  colonies  or  States  in  which 
they  lived,  but  that  there  soon  began  in  some  commonwealths  a  desire  to 
banish  the  freedmen  from  their  borders,  to  prohibit  their  entrance  from  other 
States,  and  to  deny  the  privileges  and  status  of  citizenship  to  such  as 
remained  within  their  several  jurisdictions.  The  historical  data  supplied  by 
this  article  fully  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  Taney's  assertion  that, 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  free  negro  was  nowhere  re- 
garded as  a  citizen  or  as  qualified  for  citizenship.  Furthermore,  there  had 
been,  prior  to  the  Dred  Scott  case,  several  decisions  of  state  courts  in 
which  free  negroes  had  been  held  to  be  citizens.  Thus,  for  example,  in  State 
V.  Manuel  (3  Dev.  &  Bat.  20),  decided  in  1835,  the  court  said:  "According 
to  the  laws  of  this  State  all  human  beings  within  it  who  are  not  slaves  fall 
within  one  or  two  classes.  WTiatever  distinctions  may  have  existed  in  the 
Roman  law  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitants,  they  are  unknown  to  our 
institutions.  Before  our  Revolution  all  free  persons  born  within  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  complexion,  were  native 
bom  British  subjects;  those  born  out  of  his  allegiance  were  aliens.  Slavery 
did  not  exist  in  England,  but  it  did  exist  in  the  British  colonies.  Slaves 
were  not,  in  legal  parlance,  persons,  but  property.  The  moment  the  in- 
capacity—or disqualification  of  color  —  was  removed  they  became  persons, 
and  were  then  either  British  subjects,  according  as  they  were  or  were  not 
born  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British  King.  Upon  the  Revolution  no 
other  change  took  place  in  the  law  of  North  Carolina  than  was  consequent 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  Curtis,  in  his  opinion,  makes  federal 
citizenship  dependent  on  state  citizenship  —  that  everyone  who  is 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  a  citizen  thereof,  is 
ipso  facto,  a  federal  citizen,  and  that,  indeed,  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  without  the  powe:  to  deny  its  citizenship  to  those  thus 
created  state  citizens  bv  state  law.     This  he  states  still  more  ex- 

upon  tlu'  truiirtition  from  a  colony  dependent  on  an  European  king  to  a  free 
and  sovereign  State.  Slaves  remained  slaves.  British  subjects  in  Xorth 
Carolina  became  Xortli  Carolina  freemen.  Foreigners,  until  made  members 
of  the  State,  continued  aliens.  Slaves  manumitted  here  became  freemen; 
and,  therefore,  if  born  witliin  North  Carolina  are  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
and  all  free  persons  born  within  the  State  are  bom  citizens  of  the  State. 
A  few  only  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this 
view  of  what  we  considered  the  legal  doctrine  will  be  noticed.  It  has  been  said 
that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  naturalization 
has  been  conferred  exclusively  upon  Congress,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
eomix'tont  for  any  State  by  its  municipal  regulations  to  a  make  a  citizen. 
Ihit  wliat  is  naturalization?  It  is  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  alienage. 
Kniancipaticm  is  the  removal  of  the  incapacity  of  slavery.  The  latter  depends 
wh(»lly  ujKm  the  internal  regulations  of  the  State;  the  former  belongs  to 
the  Cloveniment  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake 
to  confound  thom." 

Tin*  court  tlH'ii  goes  on  to  show  that  the  state  Constitution  gave  the  fran- 
chise to  every  adult,  without  regard  to  color,  who  had  paid  a  public  tax. 
I'nr  (JIMS  hnldin^  iliat  the  free  negro  was  not  a  citizen,  see  Amy  v.  Smith 
(1  IJtt.  [Ky.J  .32(1),  decided  in  1822;  Crandall  v.  State  (10  Conn.  339).  de- 
i-'uh'd  in  is;54:  State  v.  Claiborne  (1  Meigs  [Tenn.]  331),  decided  in  1S38: 
rendh'ton  v.  State  (0  Ark.  509),  decided  in  1846;  Cooper  v.  Mayor  (4  Gs. 
GS),  decided  in  1S48.  In  tlie  first  of  these  cases  the  court  said:  "Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  tlie  federal  Constitution  the  States  had  a  right  of  making 
citizens  of  any  persons  they  pleased,  but  as  the  Constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize any  but  white  persons  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  it 
furnislies  a  presumption  that  none  others  were  citizens  at  the  time  of  its 
adoptirn.'* 

In  Pendleton  v.  State,  the  judge  declared:  "If  citizens  in  a  full  and  con- 
st itutional  sense,  wliy  were  they  not  permitted  to  participate  in  its  formation? 
Tliev  certainly  wore  n<>t.  Tlie  Constitution  was  the  work  of  the  white  race; 
the  (Government,  for  wliich  it  provides,  and  of  which  it  is  the  fundamental 
law.  is  in  tlieir  hands  and  under  their  control;  and  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  place  a  ditrerent  race  of  people  in  all  things  upon  terms  of 
equality  witli  themselves.  Indeed,  if  such  had  been  the  desire,  its  utter  im- 
practicability is  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  two  races,  differing  as 
they  do  in  complexion,  habits,  ctmformation,  and  intellectual  endowments, 
rould  not,  nor  ever  will  live  tojrether  upon  terms  of  social  or  political  equality. 
A  liigher  than  human  power  has  so  ordered  it,  and  a  greater  than  human 
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plicitly  a  little  later  on.  The  only  power  granted  to  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  subject,  he  says,  is  that  of  naturalization,  and  this 
extends  only  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreign  birth. 
These  disabilities  removed,  it  is  left,  he  declares,  with  the  States 
individually  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  persons  thus  relieved 
of  such  disabilities,  are  to  be  admitted  to  state  citizenship  and 
thereby  to  federal  citizenship.  Even  as  to  native-bom  free  white 
persons  it  is  left  to  the  States  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
shall  be  recognized  as  citizens.  In  his  opinion,  Curtis  says :  "  Un- 
doubtedly, as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  a  principle  of  public 
law,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  itself,  that  birth  on  the  soil 
of  a  country  both  creates  the  duties  and  confers  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  though  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  form  a  government,  and  under  it  the  United  States 
of  America  were  to  be  one  united  sovereign  nation,  to  which 
loyalty  and  obedience  on  the  one  side,  and  from  which  protection 
and  privileges  on  the  other,  would  be  due,  yet  the  several  sovereign 
States,  whose  people  were  then  citizens,  were  not  only  to  continue 
in  existence,  but  with  powers  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  granted  by  the  people  of  the  National  Government  Among 
the  powers  unquestionably  possessed  by  the  several  States,  was 
that  of  determining  what  persons  should  and  what  persons  should 
not  be  citizens.  It  was  practicable  to  confer  on  the  government 
of  the  Union  this  entire  power.  It  embraced  what  may,  well 
enough  for  the  purpose  now  in  view,  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
First,  the  powers  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  alienage,  either  by 
special  acts  in  reference  to  each  individual  case,  or  by  establishing 
a  rule  of  naturalization  to  be  administered  and  applied  by  the 
courts.  Second :  Determining  what  persons  should  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  in  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several 

agency  must  cliangc  the  decree.  Those  who  framed  the  Constitution  were 
aware  of  tliis,  and  hence  their  intention  to  exclude  them  as  citizens  within 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  to  which  we  have  referred." 

Tn  a  number  of  cases  tlie  courts  held  a  middle  position  according  to  wliich 
free  negroes  were  described  as  citizens  of  an  order  lower  than  that  of  whites. 
For  these,  and  other  references,  see  Report  on  Citizenship  of  the  United  States 
(1900),  H.  R.  Doc.  Xo.  326,  59th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  63-66. 
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•videcl    These  governments  the  Constitution  did  not  change.  They 
•^cne  accepted  precisely  as  they  were,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
ipresmned  that  they  were  such  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  States  to 
provide.     Thus  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  what  was  re- 
publican in  form,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  employed 
in  tlie  Constitution.    As  has  been  seen  [in  the  argument  that  has 
gone  befpre],  all  the  citizens  of  the  States  were  not  invested  with 
the  right  of  suffrage.    In  all,  save  perhaps  Xew  Jersey,,  this  right 
was  only  bestowed  upon  men  and  not  upon  all  of  them.    Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  certainly  now  too  late  to  contend  that  a 
government  is  not  republican,  within  the  meaning  of  this  guar- 
anty in  the  Constitution,  because  women  are  not  made  voters."  *• 
Precedents  have  established  the  principle  that  where  there  is  a 
dispute  in  a  State  as  to  the  de  jure  character  of  a  particular  organ 
of  its  government,  as,  for  example,  as  to  which  of  two  individuals 
has  been  elected  as  chief  executive,  or  which  of  two  courts  or 
legislatures  is  entitled  to  authority,  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  ordinarily  interfere,  being  governed  by  the  princi])le  that  each 
state  government  has  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  contests, 
and  that  the  General  Government  will  consider  itself  bound  by 
the  decision  which  that  tribunal  renders,  just  as  the  federal  courts 
hold  themselves  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  as  to 
the  existence  and,  in  general,  the  interpretation  of  their  respective 
state  statutes.*^ 

In  two  classes  of  cases,  however,  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises the  right  to  decide  which  of  two  contesting  state  officials  or 
organs  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  de  jure  authority.  The  first  of 
these  includes  those  cases  in  which  a  decision  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  a  matter  of  direct  federal  concern.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  each  of  two  contesting  state  len^islaturos  select 
and  send  senators  to  Congress,  it  is  nocossarv  for  the  T'nited  States 
Senate  to  decide  which  of  the  two  electing  bodies  is  endowed  with 
the  authority  to  act  on  that  behalf  for  the  State.     So,  also,  as  in 

i^In  this  ease  was  also  negatived  the  assertion  that  to  deny  women  tbe 
ffuffrage  U  to  deprive  them  of  a  right  guarauted  to  them  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

"  See  post.  Chapter  LTI. 
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their  citizenship  in  the  several  States.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  ordained  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  States;  that 
they  were  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States/  for  whom  and  whose 
posterity  the  government  was  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  made;  that  each  of  them  was  *  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution/ 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  that  instrument;  that  by 
them  the  government  was  to  be  and  was  in  fact  organized;  and 
that  no  power  is  conferred  on  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 
discriminate  between  them,  or  to  disfranchise  any  of  them  —  the 
necessary  conclusion  is,  that  those  .persons  born  within  the  several 
States,  who  by  force  of  their  respective  constitutions  and  laws, 
are  citizens  of  the  State,  are  thereby  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  ...  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  the  Constitution  has 
left  to  the  several  States  the  rightful  power  to  determine  who 
of  their  inhabitants  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  may  make  aliens  citizens.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
Constitution  has  left  to  tlie  States  the  determination  what  persons 
born  within  their  respective  limits,  shall  acquire  by  birth  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  not  left  to  them  any  power 
to  prescribe  any  rule  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  alien- 
age.    This  power  is  exclusively  in  Congress."® 

In  effect,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  held  that  native-born  negroes, 
•whether  free  or  slave,  living  in  the  United  States,  though  subjects 
of,  that  is,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  were  not,  and 
could  not  either  bv  state  or  federal  action,  be  made  "  citizens  "  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

9  At  the  first  hearing  of  tJiis  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  four  justices, 
McLean,  Catron,  Grier,  and  Campbell,  held  that  the  plea,  in  abatement,  setting 
up  the  question  of  citizenship,  was  not  properly  before  the  court  because  the 
defendant  had  submitted  and  pled  over  to  the  merits.  Justice  Nelson  was  in 
doubt  as  to  this.  Upon  the  second  hearing,  Nelson  agreed  with  these  four, 
and,  consequently,  no  one  of  the  five  —  a  majority  of  the  court  —  discussed 
the  question  in  the  opinions  which  they  individually  rendered.  Justices  Wayne 
and  Daniel  agreed  with  Taney  and  Curtis  that  the  plea  was  properly  before 
the  court. 
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§  130.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  1^0^  was  a«lopted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  pro- 
vide? tliat  "All  [RTaions  l>urn  or  naturalized  in  the  L'nited  States, 
and  >ul«jert  \o  x\w  juri:sdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

Tiio  twn  main  jiurposes  of  this  declaration  undoubtedly  were: 
(1)  The  assertion  that  national  citizenship  is  primary  and  para- 
ni  luit  Tu  >tate  citizenship;  and  (t>)  the  granting  of  both  national 
and  stat(»  citizenshij)  to  the  negro.  That  national  citizenship  was 
to  be  ])aranioniit  is  shown  not  only  in  the  words  just  quoted,  but 
in  the  further  j^rovision  of  the  amendment  that  *' no  State  shall 
make  or  eiifnn-r  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  lif(\  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
<'f  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  <»f  the  laws/' 

In  the  Slaughter  House  Cases,  as  we  have  already  leame'V'* 
th(»  Snpnnie  Court  hehl,  in  effect,  that  this  amendment  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  al)S(»rbinir  state  citizenship  and  its  appurtenant 
rights  into  the  national  citizenship,  but  that  the  two  remain  as 
distinct  as  befniv.     Upon  this  ])oint  the  court  declare:     ^'  It  [the 
clause  deiining  citizenshij)]  dtK?lares  that  persons  may  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  a  pa^ 
ticular  State,  and  it  overturns  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making 
all  j)ersons  born  within  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction citizens  of  the  United  States.    That  its  main  purpose  was 
to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  negro  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
The  j)hrase  'subject  to  its  jurisdiction-  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or 
sul)jects  of  foreign  States  born  within  the  United  States.**     The 
next  ol)servation  is  more  important.     .     .     .     It  is,  that  the  dis- 

II  This  iiiU'ij)rr'tiitinn  of  tlie  j>!ir:\st?  **  subjoct  to  its  jurisdiction"  was  a  mere 
dif  tinn  of  tlu;  c  urt,  tlio  j)()ir.t  not  l)oiiig  involved  in  the  suit  at  bar.  More- 
over it  was  an  iiicorroct  dictum  so  far  as  regards  j)erson8  born  within  the 
rii;t««l  States  of  pan  Ills  \vju>  arc  atien^^.  I".  S.  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  100  L'.  iS. 
640;     18    Sup.    Ct.    Pv.Ji'.    -i:>(J;    42    ]/.    ed.    SOO. 
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tinction  between  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizenship 
of  a  State  is  clearly  recognized  and  established.  Xot  only  may 
a  man  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen 
of  a  State,  but  an  important  element  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the  State  to  make 
him  a  citizen  of  it,  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  Unitetl  States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State,  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  which  depend  upon  different  characteristics  or  cir- 
cumstances in  the  individual." 

In  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  court  declare  that  an 
additional  element  is  necessary  to  convert  a  federal  citizen  into 
a  state  citizen.  This  additional  element,  furthermore,  is  one  tlis 
giving  or  refusing  of  which  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  State. 
By  the  mere  act  of  taking  up  residence  within  a  State,  which  the 
State  cannot  prevent,  a  federal  citizen,  ipso  facto,  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  State.  The  State  thus  no  longer  has  any  power  to 
determine  who  shall  be  or  become  its  own  citizens.  The  federal 
Constitution  fixes  that  once  for  all. 

But  though  the  States  may  not  determine  who  shall  constitute 
its  citizen  body,  they  still  retain,  as  the  decision  in  the  Slaughter 
House  Cases  goes  on  to  declare,  a  full  authority,  free  from  fed- 
eral supervision  and  control,  to  decide  what  political  privileges  — ^, 
as,  for  instance,  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  hold  of&ce  —  shall  exist, 
and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  them.  Thus,  upon  the  one 
hand,  federal  and  state  citizenship  does  not  entitle  one,  of  right, 
to  the  suffrage  or  qualify  him  for  public  office.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  States  may  grant,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  have  granted, 
these  privileges  to  aliens  who,  though  not  naturalized,  have  de- 
clared their  intention,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional law  regulating  naturalization,  of  becoming  United  States 
citizens. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  there  has 
been  no  question  but  that  all  persons,  including  negroes,  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  become  bv  mere  residence  in  a 
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State  ("Itizcns  uf  the  State.  Furtliorinore,  there  is,  aiiJ  has  l>een, 
no  niK-.-tinii  but  that,  as  Taney  says  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dreii 
S.(.ii  va-c,  a  State  i-annnt,  by  granting  its  citizenship  to  an  alien, 
cnatf  ^luh  a  one  a  fcnleral  citizen  or  endow  him  with  anv  of 
t!i«  j  rivik-irc  appertaining  to  that  status,  for  the  right  of  naturah- 
zatiun  is,  as  we  shall  see,  exclusively  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
(  rnnicnt. 

IJiit  though  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  so  decided  by  the 
SujircnK'  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  while 
a  State  eannot  prevent  a  federal  citizen  from  becoming  one  of  its 
<\vn  citizens,  it  may  irrant  its  own  citizenship  to  one  not  a  fed- 
<  ral  citizen,  and  even  to  one,  as  for  instance  a  ilongolian,  who, 
according  to  existing  federal  law,  cannot  become  a  federal  citi- 
z<'n.  Tlii-^  ]M)sition  is  taken  by  the  state  court  of  Wisconsin  in 
J!r  Wehlitz.^- 

In  a  line  of  decisions  it  has  been  held  that  a  person  may  by 
residence  al)r<>ad  lose  his  state  citizenship  within  the  meaning  of 
the  c( institutional  j>rovision  which  opens  the  federal  courts  to 
.-uit<  l)(t\V(M'n  citizens  of  ditferent  States,  without  losing  his  fed- 
eral citizenship.^*^ 

Whether  or  not  a  State  may  make  an  alien  one  of  its  own 
cliizeus   is  (julte  largely  an  academic  question;  for,   as  already 
-ai<l,  it  can,  without  making  him  such,  endow  him  with  all  the 
jjrivilegis  of  citizenship,  and  even  give  him  the  franchise.     In 
Arkansa-,   Indiana,   Kansas,  ^lissouri,  Xebraska,  South  Dakota, 
'i'cxas,  Orcgc'u,  and  Wisccmsin,  the  alien  can,  according  to  exist- 
ini;-  (  r.'Ol) )  law,  vote  at  all  elections,  if  he  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion \n  bcc<'me  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     It  may  be  added, 
also,  that  in  a  number  of  States,  the  alien  who  has  made  this 
dechiration  is  ixivcM  certain  privileges  which  are  denied  to  other 
aliens;  for  examj)le,  to  hold  real  estate,  and  to  be  employed  on 
]>ublic  works.     By  fe<leral  law,  also,  he  may  preempt  and  acquire 
public  lan«k^:'^  an<l,  if  he  dies  before  becoming  actually  natural- 
ly 10   \\"i>.  44.S.     Sec   also  Desbois'  Case,  2  Martin,  185.     Contra,  Lan«  y. 
Eandall,  4  Dill.  428. 

13  Prentiss  v.   Hrennan.  2  lUatchf.  162;  Picquet  V.  Swan,  5  Mason,  35. 

14  Rev.  Stat3.,  Sees.  2259,  2289. 
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izeil,  his  inchoate  right  to  citizenship  descends  to  his  widow  and 
children  who  may  be  naturalized  without  themselves  making  the 
declaration.^^  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  to  certain  obliga- 
tions not  required  of  other  aliens;  for  example,  the  performance 
of  military  service.'^ 

§  131.  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories. 

Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  a  Territory  are 
not  citizens  of  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
They  are,  however,  of  course,  citizens  of  the  United  States.'^ 

§  132.  Boyd  v.  Nebraska  Criticized. 

In  Boyd  v.  Nebraska,^®  decided  in  1892,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  extreme  view,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  state  law  or  constitu- 
tion which  demanded  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  offijce,  that 
the  incumbent  should  have  been  for  two  years  next  preceding  his 
election  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  did  not  lie  with  the 
tribunals  of  that  State  finally  to  determine  in  any  given  case 
when  such  citizenship  existed ;  and,  in  the  case  at  bar,  which  was 
a  proceeding  in  quo  warranto,  the  federal  court  declared  entitled 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  State  one  who  the  court  of  that 
State  had  declared  ineligible  because,  as  it  held,  he  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  substituted  its  judgment  for  that  of  the  State's  supreme 
tribunal  as  to  the  existence  of  a  qualification  for  a  state  office 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  that  State.  In  so  doing,  to  the 
author's  mind,  the  court  exceeded  its  proper  powers.  Had  there 
been  involved  the  exercise  of  a  right,  or  the  recognition  of  a  privi- 
lege or  immunity  attached  by  the  federal  Constitution  or  laws 
to  federal  citizenship,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  state 

15  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  21C8;  and  Act  June  20,  1906.    C/.  Boyd  v.  Nebraska,  143 

U.  S.  135;   12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  375;  36  L.  ed.  103. 

16  Act  March  3,  1863. 

n  Hepburn  v.  Ellzey,  2  Cr.  445;  2  L.  ed.  332;  Reilly  v.  Lamar,  2  Cr.  344; 
2  L.  ed.  300;  Barney  v.  BaUimore  City,  6  WaH.  280;  18  L.  ed.  825;  New 
Orleans  v.  Winter,  1  \Vh.  91;  4  L.  ed.  44;  American  Insurance  Co.  y.  Cantor, 
1  Pet.  511;  7  L.  ed.  242. 

M  143  U.  S.  135;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  375;  36  L.  ed.  103. 
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office  will  not  in  general  involve  any  question  for  review  by  tliis 
court.  A  law  of  that  kind  does  but  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
and  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  a  State  wilh  reference  to  its  politi- 
cal and  internal  administration,  and  a  decision  of  the  state  court 
in  regard  to  its  construction  and  validity  will  generally  be  eon- 
clwaive  here.  The  facts  would  have  to  be  most  rare  and  excep- 
tional which  would  give  rise  in  a  case  of  this  nature  to  a  federal 
question." 

§  84.  Taylor  t.  Beckham. 

The  latest  case  upon  the  point  under  consideration  is  that  of 
Taylor  v.  Beckham,*'  decided  in  1900.  This  case  arose  out  of  the 
following  facts.  At  a  general  election  held  in  Xovember,  1899, 
in  Kentucky,  William  Goebel  and  J.  C,  W,  Beckham  were  the 
democratic  nominees  for  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieiitenant- 
govemor  respectively,  and  William  S.  Taylor  and  John  Marshall 
were  the  republican  candidates.  The  state  board  of  election  com- 
missioners whose  duty  it  was  to  canvass  the  returns,  determined 
that  Taylor  and  Marshall  were  elected,  and  they  were  thereupon 
inducted  into  office.  Goebol  and  Beckham  contested  the  election 
upon  various  grouuds,  boards  of  contest  were  organized,  and  re- 
ported their  decisions  to  the  General  Asricmbly  for  its  action 
thereupon  as  provided  by  law.  Those  reports,  which  were  ap- 
proi'ed  by  the  Assembly,  found  that  Goebel  and  Beckham  had 
been  elected.  They  were  then  duly  sworn  and  inducted  into 
office.  In  February,  1900,  Goebel  died  and  IJeckhum  succeeded 
to  the  governorship.  Taylor  and  ilarsliall,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  whereby  Goebel  and 
Beckham  had  been  declared  elected,  and  declineil  to  surrender  the 
records  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  office  of  governor  or 
to  vacate  the  executive  offices  in  the  capitol  buildinij  at  i'rankfort. 
Whereupon  Beckham  brought  an  action  in  the  nature  of  a  ijno 
ivarranto  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  a;;ainBt  Taylor  ami 
Marshall.  Judgment  of  ouster  was  rendered  in  favotfl|MK  plui 
tiff.  The  case  was  carried  on  app< 
Kentucky  and  the  judfnnpnt  affirmed; 


ui  iiie  oraie  a;riuQm  j.ayior 
vas  rendered  in  favotfl|MK  p 
ppeall^ll^X^rt  oj^'i'fu 
:mied  r^^rnpon  in|^    -^  ' 


.  5-18;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  B30i 
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national  law,  or  if  it  had,  that  it  had  thereby  superseded  the 
rule  of  the  common  law.*^ 

The  opinion  declares :  "  The  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  begins  with  the  words,  ^AU  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.'  As  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
Amendment,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  times,  this  was 
not  intended  to  impose  any  new  restrictions  upon  citizenship,  or 
to  prevent  any  persons  from  becoming  citizens  by  the  fact  of. 
birth  within  the  United  States,  who  would  thereby  have  become 

ttXhe  court  say:  "At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act,  although  the 
tendency  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  to  make  parentage  rather  than  birth 
place^  the  criterion  of  nationality,  and  citizenship  was  denied  to  the  native 
born  children  of  foreign  parents  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Nor 
way,  yet  it  appears  still  to  have  been  conferred  upon  such  children  in  Holland 
Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and,  when  claimed  under  certain  specified  conditions 
in  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  an<i  Russia.  Cockburn,  Nationality 
14-21.  There  is,  therefore,  little  ground  for  the  theory  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  any  settled  and  definite  rule  of  international  law,  generally 
recognized  by  civilized  nations,  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  rule  of  citizen- 
ship by  birth  within  the  dominion.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the 
inherent  right  of  every  independent  nation  to  determine  for  itself,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  Constitution  and  laws,  wliat  classes  of  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  its  citizenship.  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  indeed,  statutes 
have  been  passed  at  various  times  enacting  that  certain  issue  born  abroad  of 
English  subjects,  or  of  American  citizens,  respectively,  should  inlicrit,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  rights  of  their  parents.  But  those  statutes  applied  only 
to  cases  coming  within  their  purport;  and  they  have  never  been  considered,  in 
either  country,  as  affecting  the  citizenship  of  persons  born  within  its  dominion. 
...  So  far  as  we  arc  informed,  there  is  no  authority,  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial,  in  England  or  America  wliich  maintains  or  intimates  that  the 
statutes  (whether  considered  as  declaratory,  or  as  merely  prospective),  con- 
ferring citizenship  on  foreign-born  children  of  citizens,  have  superseded  or 
restricted,  in  any  respect,  the  established  rule  of  citizenship  by  birth  within 
the  dominion.  Even  those  authorities  in  this  country  which  have  gone  the 
farthest  toward  holding  such  statutes  to  be  declaratory  of  the  common  law, 
have  distinctly  recognized  and  emphatically  asserted  the  citizenship  of  native- 
born  children  of  foreign  parents.  2  Kent,  Com,  39,  50,  53,  258,  note;  Lynch 
V.  Clarke  (1  Sandf.  Ch.  583,  649)  ;  Ludlam  v.  Ludlam  (26  N.  Y.  356)  [84  Am. 
Dec.  193]." 
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In  assuming  the  position  here  taken  as  to  non-property  char- 
acter of  a  public  office  and  in  dismissing  the  writ  of  error  on  that 
ground,  it  would  seem  that  the  court  was  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  its  preceding  decisions,  in  several  of  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  by  assuming  jurisdiction,  and  by  examiiiiiig  the 
character  of  the  processes  by  which  the  contests  for  office  had 
been  settled  to  see  if  they  provided  due  process  of  law,  it  had 
assumed  that  as  between  two  contestants  for  an  office,  the  right 
to  an  office  and  its  emoluments  was  a  property  right  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

27 Thus  Justice  Brewer,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  says:  "I  agree  fully 
with  those  decisions  whieh  are  referred  to  [in  the 'majority  opinion],  and 
which  hold  that  as  between  the  State  and  the  oflice  hoMer  there  is  no  con- 
tract right  either  to  the  term  of  oHicc  or  to  the  amount  of  salary,  and 
that  the  legislature  may,  if  not  restrained  by  constitutional  provisions, 
abolish  the  oflice  or  reduce  the  salary.  But  when  the  office  is  not  disturbed, 
when  the  salary  is  not  changed,  and  wh<n,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  neither  can  be  by  the  legislature,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  that  oflice  and  its  salary,  and  both  given  to  an- 
other, a  different  question  is  presented,  and  in  such  a  case  to  hold  that  the 
incumbent  has  no  property  in  the  office,  witli  its  accompanying  salary,  does 
not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment."  Justice  Brewer  goes  on  to  argue, 
however,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  App<'als  of  Kentucky  slioiilj 
have  been  affirmed  for  the  reason  that  due  process  of  law  had  been  observed. 
"But,"  he  concludes^  "because,  as  I  understand  the  law,  this  court  has 
jurisdiction  to  review  a  judgment  of  Hie  highest  court  of  a  State  ousting 
one  from  his  office  and  giving  it  to  another,  and  a  riglit  to  inquire  whether 
that  judgment  is  right  or  wrong  in  respect  to  any  federal  question  such 
as  due  process  of  law,  I  tliink  the  writ  of  error  should  not  be  dismissed,  but 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ajipeals  of  Kentucky  should  Ix.'  adlrmed." 
Justice  Brown  concurred  in  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Brewer. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  also  rendered  in  tliis  case  by  Justice  Harlan. 
In  this  he  arguee  not  only  that  tlie  writ  of  error  should  not  have  been 
dismissed,  but  that  the  court  should  adjudge  that  the  decree  in  the  state 
court  had  taken  from  Taylor  and  Marsliall  rights  protected  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  agreement  with  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  he  argues  I 
that  as  between  two  claimants  a  public  office  is  property,  and  had  Ix^en 
so  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  previous  cases.  But  he  goes  even  further 
than  this,  and  brings  the  right  of  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"liberty"  as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  **  What  more  directly 
involves  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,"  he  says,  **  than  to  be  able  to  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  has  been  lawfully 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens?     What  more   certainly   infringes  upon   his 
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*'  The  power  of  naturalization,  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Conr 
stitution,"  the  opinion  continues,  "  is  a  power  to  confer  citizen- 
ship, not  a  power  to  take  it  away.  *A  naturalized  citizen,'  said 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  '  becomes  a  member  of  the  society,  pos- 
sessing all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  and  standing,  in  the  view 
of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a  native.  The  Constitution 
does  not  authorize  Congress  to  enlarge  or  abridge  those  rights. 
The  simple  power  of  the  national  legislature  is  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
exhausts  it,  so  far  as  respects  the  indi\^dual.  The  Constitution 
then  takes  him  up,  and,  among  other  rights,  extends  to  him  the 
capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  precisely 
under  the  same  circumstances  which  a  native  might  sue.'  ^® 
Congress  having  no  power  to  abridge  the  rights  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  upon  those  who  have  become  naturalized 
citizens  by  virtue  of  acts  of  Congress,  a  fortiori,  no  act  or 
omission  of  Congress,  as  to  the  providing  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  parents  or  children  of  a  particular  race,  can  affect 
citizenship  acquired  as  a  birthright,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  without  any  aid  of  legislation.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  while  it  leaves  the  power  where  it  was  before,  in 
Congress,  to  regulate  naturalization,  has  conferred  no  authority 
upon  Congress  to  restrict  the  effect  of  birth,  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  constitute  a  sufficient  and  complete  right  to  citizen- 
ship. No  one  doubts  that  the  Amendment,  as  soon  as  it  was 
promulgated,  applied  to  persons  of  African  descent  bom  in  the 
United  States,  wherever  the  birthplace  of  their  parents  might 
have  been ;  and  yet,  for  two  years  afterward,  there  was  no  statute 
authorizing  persons  of  that  race  to  be  naturalized.  If  the  omission 
or  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  permit  certain  classes  of  persons  to 
be  made  citizens  by  naturalization  could  be  allowed  the  effect  of 
correspondingly  restricting  the  classes  of  persons  who  should 
become  citizens  by  birth,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Congress, 
at  any  time,  by  striking  negroes  out  of  the  naturalization  laws, 
and  limiting  those  laws,  as  they  were  formerly  limited,  to  white 

26  08born  v.  U.  S.  Bank,  9  Wheat.  738;  «  L.  ed.  204. 
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pcijoiis  only,  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  constitutionai 
anK-ndnient.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  acts  of  Congress  or  treaties 
iia\o  perniitteJ  Chinese  persons  born  out  of  this  country  to  become 
riiizi'us  by  naturalization,  cannut  exclude  Chinese  persons  burn 
in  tliis  country  frv)ni  the  operation  of  the  broad  and  clear  words 
of  the  Constitution,  *A11  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and 
>ubject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  '' 

The  accfi)tanre  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  it  was  held,  does  not 
prevent  the  rnit(\l  Slates  from  providing  that  children  lK>rn 
abroad  of  American  citizens  shall  l)e  considered  citizens  of  the 
United  States.'" 

-"  <  lii<'f  .Jii.«.tirL'  KuIUt  ri'niiored  in  tlio  Wong  Kim  Ark  case  a  dissenting 
cpiiiitwi  niMiuiHil  ill  ]iy  -hi-tice  Harlan.  These  justices  took  the  position  that 
n:iti«'ii5ility  wn^  r->-«'iitiaIly  a  political  idea  and  as  such  the  constitutional 
]»rovi-i<»iH  r«*pir«liii;r  it  wore  to  lie  interpreted  in  the  light  of  international 
ratlwr  tli:iii  Kii;:li-h  mimiciial  provisions.  *' Obviously,"  they  said.  **  where 
tin*  (  .,ii-titiiti'.ii  <!i';il-  wiih  comni-n-law  rights  and  uses  common-law  phrase- 
ol'.^fy.  itn  ].i\\ir\ii\'^c  sli.iild  lo  road  in  thf»  light  of  the  common  law;  but  when 
tlio  <pi«-^ti<.n  ;iri-«<  a^  t«t  wliat  constitutes  citizenship  of  the  nation,  involving 
i\^  it  «li  oM.  iiitoriii'.tii  rial  rohitions.  and  political  as  distinguished  from  civil 
-IjitU'.  iiit.'rniitioiuH  priiKiplo-:  must  ho  considered,  and  unless  the  municipal 
law  <A  Km;: la  11(1  appears  to  hiivo  h'M»n  anirmativcly  accepted,  it  cannot  be 
allownl  to  crintrol  in  th"  inattor  of  construction.'* 

Tlii-i  allirniatiNo  acn'ptaiur  of  tho  Knglish  common  law  upon  this  subject, 
tliosi'  ju-tici's  aio  iijK'lilc  to  tiud.  V\mm]  the  contrary,  they  find  in  the  executive 
]»ra(tiio  and  varii  us  l«';^'!slativo  a<.'ts  of  the  United  States  Government  rejection 
of  inijiortant  part-  of  tlio  KnL'li^h  doctrine  of  citizenship.  Thus,  for  example, 
sinoo  tlw  Dcclaiaiinii  nf  Indi'jH'iidonoe,  tliis  country  has  consistently  rejected 
wltat,  until  ls7().  wa^  tlio  d'K'trino  of  inalienable  allegiance;  that  is,  the 
<](ictrino  (Unyin^r  tin-  wcni-ral  rl^ht  of  expatriation.  Furthermore,  it  is  asserted 
in  this  rli-^srntin^'  <ipini(»n,  that  tho  act  of  Congress  providing  that  children 
born  abroad  cf  Ann-iioan  paronts  aro  Aniorican  citizens,  is  an  evidence  that 
the  conunon-law  (li.ctiinc  of  jus  sofi,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  rule  of 
jus  Sdnfiuiiiis,  was  not  accoj)t<'(l  as  tlio  giMioral  principle  governing  natural 
citizonship.  Alter  a  rovicw  of  tlio  troatios  of  the  United  States,  with  China 
and  various  acts  of  I  on^ro>«<  and  dooisions  of  tlie  courts  with  reference  thereto. 
(  liiof  Justice  Fulb-r  confiiKlr^:  "  Did  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  impose  the 
ori<rinal  Kn«jli>li  cc^nmif.n-law  nilo  on  this  country?  Did  the  Amendment 
operate  to  abridgo  the  troaty-niakinjx  power,  or  the  power  to  establish  an 
uniform  rule  of  naturalizations  1  insist  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
tliis  government  is  unablo  tliroufrh  the  action  of  the  President,  concurred  in 
by  tlie  Senate,  to  make  a  treaty  with  u  foreign  government  providing  that  the 
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subjects  of  that  government,  although  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  made  citizens  thereof,  and  that  their  children  shall  not  become  such 
citizens  by  reason  of  being  born  therein.  A  treaty  couched  in  those  precise 
terms  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  unless  it 
be  held  that  that  Amendment  has  abridged  the  treaty-making  power.  Nor 
would  a  naturalization  law  excepting  persons  of  a  certain  race  and  their 
children  be  invalid,  unless  the  Amendment  has  abridged  the  power  of  natural- 
ization. This  cannot  apply  to  our  colored  fellow  citizens^  who  never  were 
aliens  —  were  never  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  *  Born  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,'  and  *  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,'  mean  born  or 
naturalized  under  such  circumstances  as  to  be  completely  subject  to  that 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  as  completely  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
of  course  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  and  can  of  right  claim  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  on  their  behalf  wherever  they  may 
be.  When,  then,  children  arc  born  in  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power,  witli  which  it  is  agreed  by  treaty  that  they  shall  not  be 
naturalized  thereby,  and  as  to  whom  our  own  law  forbids  them  to  be  natural- 
ized such  children  are  not  born  so  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  as  to  become 
citizens,  and  entitled  on  that  ground  to  the  interposition  of  our  government, 
if  they  happen  to  be  found  in  the  country  of  their  parents*  origin  and  alle- 
giance, or  any  other.  ...  I  think  that  it  follows  that  the  children  of 
Chinese  born  in  this  country  do  not,  ipso  facto,  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  overrides  both  treaty  and  statute. 
Does  it  bear  that  construction;  or,  rather,  is  it  not  the  proper  construction 
that  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States  of  parents  permanently  residing 
here  and  susceptible  of  becoming  citizens,  and  not  prevented  therefrom  by 
treaty  or  statute,  are  citizens,  and  not  otherwise?  But  the  Chinese  under 
their  form  of  government,  the  treaties  and  statutes,  cannot  become  citizens  nor 
acquire  a  permanent  home  here,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  their  stay  may 
be.  Wharton,  Confl.  Laics,  §  12.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the 
children  of  persons  so  situated  become  citizens  by  the  accident  of  birth.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  President  and  the  Senate  by  treaty,  and 
the  Congress  by  naturalization,  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  to  prescribe  that  all  persons  of  a  particular  race,  or  their 
children,  cannot  become  citizens,  and  that  it  results  that  the  consent  to  allow 
such  persons  to  come  into  and  reside  within  our  geographical  limits  does  not 
cairy  with  it  the  imposition  of  citizenship  by  birth  on  children  born  in  the 
United  States  of  parents  permanently  located  therein,  and  who  might  themselves 
become  citizens;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  arbitrarily  make  citizens  of 
children  born  in  the  United  States  of  parents  who,  according  to  the  will  of 
their  native  government  and  of  this  government^  are  and  must  remain  aliens." 
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This  the  court  has  been  able  to  do  by  the  principles  which  it 
has  laid  down  in  the  cases  which  follow.* 

§  86.  The  Slaughter  House  Cases. 

The  famous  Slaughter  House  Cases,^  decided  in  1873,  grew  out 
of  the  following  facts :  The  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  exercise  of 
its  "  police  powers/'  had  passed  an  act  chartering  a  company, 
and  giving  to  it  tlie  exclusive  right  to  establish  and  maintain 
stock-yards  and  landing  places  and  slaughter  houses  for  the  City 
of  New  Orleans,  and  providing  that  all  animals  intended  for 
food  should  be  slaughtered  there.  The  plaintifTs  in  the  cases  that 
have  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  ''  Slaughter  lIouiJ^B|a3es  " 
alleged  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional  as  tested  bv  tfl^Heral 
Constitution  on  the  several  grounds  that  it  was  in  violal^t  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  that  it  created  an  iiivoluntarv  servi- 
tude  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
privileged  company;  and  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  that  it  deprived  persons  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  denied  to  them  the  equal  i)rotec- 
tion  of  the  laws,  and  abridged  the  ])rivilegcs  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States.  It  is  onlv  with  this  last  claim  that 
we  are  now  concerned. 

As  we  shall  later  see,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been  con- 
strued to  give  to  the  federal  courts  the  power  of  examining 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  police  and  other  powers, 
the  States  have  denied  to  anyone  due  process  of  law  or  the  equality 
of  the  laws,  but  the  claim  that  the  rights  and  immunities  which 
were  alleged  to  have  been  violated  bv  the  Louisiana  statute  were 
ones  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  j)lirase  '*  ]»rivileges  or  im- 

*In  the  following  pages  there  is  not  attcnipt<»(]  a  p:enoral  examination  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  hut  only  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
ibis  addition  to  the  Constitution  may  he  said  to  liavo  altered  the  general 
character  of  onr  eonstitutional  system,  ^specially  with  reference  to  the  extent 
to  which  either  Congress  has  been  granted  an  increased  legislative  power, 
or  the  Federal  Goremment  endowed  with  a  general  supervisory  jurisdiction 
over  state  legislation. 

9  16  Wall.  36;  21  L.  ed.  394. 

12 
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of  federal  citizens  by  the  naturalization  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  early  cases^  there  has  never 
been  any  question  but  that  the  power  of  naturalization,  whatever 
its  scope,  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress.  The  cases  holding 
this  from  the  time  of  Chirac  v.  Chirac^  to  United  States  v.  Wong 
Kim  Ark^  are  too  numerous  to  cite.* 

It  lies  within  the  legislative  discretion  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  mode  of  naturalization,  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  be 
granted,  and  the  persons  and  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  right 
will  be  extended ;  but,  as  was  said  in  the  Wong  Kim  Ark  case,  not 
to  limit  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  be- 
yond the  limits  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

Except  as  limited  by  the  Constitution  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  civil  and  political  rights  which 
naturalized  citizens  shall  enjoy,  and  to  make  these  rights  less  than 
those  possessed  by  native-born  subjects.  The  due  process  of  law 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  however,  would  prevent  any  very 
great  discrimination  as  to  civil  rights,  and  this  limitation  is  rein- 
forced by  the  obligations  of  international  comity.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself  provides  that  only  a  native-born  citizen  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  Presidency,^  or  to  the  Vice-Presidency.^ 

In  the  United  States  the  granting  of  naturalization  is  held  to 
be  a  judicial  act.^ 

iSee  especiaUj  CoUet  v.  Collet,  2  Dall.  294;  1  L.  ed.  387. 

S2  Wh.  259;  4  L.  ed.  234. 

S169  U.  S.  649;  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  450;  42  L.  ed.  890. 

4  For  an  excellent  statement  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  federal  power,  see 
Taney's  opinion  in  Scott  t.  Sandford.  19  How.  393;  15  L.  ed.  691. 

6  Art  n.  Sec.  1,  CL  5. 

€  Twelfth  Amendment. 

TSpratt  V.  Spratt,  4  Tet.  393;  7  L.  ed.  897.  Until  1870  naturalization  in 
England  was  by  special  act  of  Parliament.  Naturalization  papers  are  now 
granted  by  the  Home  Secretary.  India  and  many  of  the  other  British 
colonies  have  laws  of  tlieir  own  fixing  the  terms  on  which  they  will  grant 
their  own  special  citizenship  to  aliens  —  a  citizenship  which,  of  course,  does 
not  carry  with  it  a  general  English  citizenship.  This  practice  Is  anomalous 
in  that  it  makes  the  one  so  naturalized  swear  fealty  to  the  English  King  and 
repudiate  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  yet  does  not  make  him  an  English  citizen 
except  for  the  particular  colony.  Thus  the  British  Naturalization  Act  of  1870 
(Section  16)    provides:     "All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be 
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of  the  Union,  and  that,  therefore,  these  fundamental  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  formerly  belonged  to  him  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived  now  became  his  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  no  longer  subject  to  abridge- 
ment by  the  States.  Only  by  this  interpretation,  it  was  argued, 
could  the  clause  of  the  Amendment  which  we  are  considering,  be 
given  any  force  whatever.  Thus  Justice  Field,  in  liis  dissenting 
opinion,  argued :  "  The  Amendment  does  not  attempt  to  confer 
any  new  privileges  or  immunities  upon  citizens,  or  to  enumerate  ' 
or  define  those  alreadv  existinc:.  It  assumes  that  there  are  such 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  of  right  to  citizens  as 
such,  and  ordains  that  they  shall  not  be  abridged  by  siB^legis- 
lation.  If  this  inhibition  has  no  reference  to  privilege^^fe  im- 
munities of  this  character,  but  only  refers  .  ^Bsuch 
privities  and  immunities  as  were  before  its  adoption  specially 
designated  in  the  Constitution  or  necessarily  implied  as  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  was  a  vain  and  idle  enactment, 
which  accomplished  nothing,  and  most  unnecessarily  excited  Con- 
gress and  the  people  on  its  passage.  With  privileges  and  immu- 
nities thus  designated  no  State  could  ever  have  interfered  by  its 
laws,  and  no  new  constitutional  provision  was  required  to  inhibit 
such  interference.  The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  always  controlled  any  state  legislation 
of  that  character.  But  if  the  Amendment  refers  to  the  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  all  citizens,  the  inhibition 
has  a  profound  significance  and  consequence."  * 

*  As  illustrative  of,  and  as  a  partial  enumeration  of  these  federal  privileges 
and  immunities,  Justice  Bradley  quoted  the  language  used  by  Justice  Washing- 
ton^ jn_Corfield~v^~Corj'ell  (4  Wash.  C.  C.  380)  in  interpreting  the  article 
of  the  Constitutiori "which  provides  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
"The  Inquiry  is,"  said  the  Justice  in  that  case,  "what  are  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States?  We  feel  no  hesitation  in 
confining  these  expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  are  in 
their  nature  fundamental;  which  belong  of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  free 
governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
sereral  States  which  compose  this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  becoming 
free,  independent  and  sovereign.     What  these  fundamental  privileges  are  ii 
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It  has  been  held  that  naturalization  has  a  retroactive  effect  to 
the  extent  of  removing  liability  to  forfeiture  of  lands  held  dur- 
ing alienage.® 

The  naturalization  of  a  father  operates  as  a  naturalization  of 
his  minor  children  if  they  are  dwelling  within  the  United  States.'^ 
This  same  case  holds  that  a  declaration  of  a  father  of  an 
intention  to  become  naturalized  gives  to  his  children  who 
attain  their  majority,  before  their  father's  naturalization  is 
completed,  an  inchoate  citizenship  which,  upon  majority  may 
be  repudiated.  "  Clearly,"  say  the  court,  "  minors  acquire 
an  inchoate  status  by  the  declaration  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  If  they  attain  their  majority  before  the 
parent  completes  his  naturalization,  then  they  have  an  election  to 
repudiate  the  status  which  they  find  impressed  upon  them,  and 
determine  that  they  will  accept  allegiance  to  some  foreign  poten- 
tate or  power  rather  than  hold  fast  to  the  citizenship  which  the 

' —  I 

ing  the  certificate  of  citizenship  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  on  the  ground 
that  such  certificate  of  citizenship  was  illegally  procured.  Whenever  any 
certificate  of  citizenship  shall  be  set  aside  or  cancelled,  as  herein  provided, 
the  Court  in  which  such  judgment  or  decree  is  rendered  «hall  make  an 
order  cancelling  such  certificate  of  citizenship  and  shall  send  a  certified  copy 
of  such  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  and  in 
case  such  certificate  was  not  originally  issued  by  the  Court  making  such 
order  it  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  order 
and  judgment  to  the  court  out  of  which  such  certificate  of  citizenship  shall 
have  been  originally  issued.  And  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty,  of  the  clerk 
ol  the  court  receiving  such  certified  copy  of  the  order  and  judgment  of  the 
Court  to  enter  the  same  of  record  and  ■  to  cancel  such  original  certificate 
of  citizenship  upon  the  records  and  to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  such  cancellation."  This  provision  lias  been  held  con- 
stitutional in  United  States  v.  Simon,  170  Fed.  680.  This  section  further 
provides  that :  **  If  any  alien  who  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  citi- 
zenship under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  five  years  after  the 
issuance  of  such  certificate,  return  to  the  country  of  his  nativity,  or  gp  to  any 
other  foreign  country  and  take  permanent  residence  therein,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  lack  of  intention  on  the  part  of  such 
alien  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  filing 
his  application  for  citizenship,  and,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing  evidence, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  proper  proceedings  to  authorize  the  cancellation 
of  his  certificate  of  citizenship  as  fraudulent." 

9 Manuel  v.  Wulff,  152  U.  S.  505;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  651;  38  L.  ed.  632; 
Governor's  Heirs  v.  Robertson,  11  Wh.  332;  6  L.  ed.  488. 

10  Boyd  v.  Nebraska,  143  U.  S.  135 ;  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  375 ;  36  L.  ed.  103. 
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lation,  bnt  that  body  may  also  pass  laws  in  advance,  limiting  and 
restricting  the  exercise  of  legislative  ix)wer  by  the  States,  in  their 
most  ordinary  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  it  may 
think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
struction followed  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  in  these  cases,  would  constitute  this 
court  a  perpetual  censor  upon  all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the 
civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  api)rove  as  consistent  with  those  rights,  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  .  .  . 
But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  these  consequences  are 
so  serious,  so  far  reaching  and  per\'ading,  so  great  a  departure 
from  the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions;  when  the 
effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  state  governments  bv  subject- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
fundamental  character;  when  in  fact  it  radically  changes  the 
whole  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  state  and  federal  governments 
to  each  other  and  of  both  of  these  governments  to  the  people ;  the 
argument  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible,  in  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage which  expresses  such  a  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of 
doubt  We  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by 
Congress  which  proposed  these  Amendments,  nor  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States,  which  ratified  them." 

With  reference  to  the  question  that  is  immediately  suggested, 
as  to  what  are  these  distinctively  federal  rights  which  the  States 
are  not  to  infringe,  the  court  says :  "  Having  shown  that  the 
privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  argument  are  those 
which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States  as  such,  and  that  they  are 
left  to  the  state  governments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not 
by  this  article  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining  tlie  privi- 
leges and  inununities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  no 
State  can  abridge,  until  some  case  involving  those  privileges  may 
make  it  necessary  to  do  so.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  no 
such  privileges  and  immunities  are  to  be  found  if  those  we  have 
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Most  European  countries  apply  the  doctrine  of  jus  sanguinis 
in  fixing  citizenship.  That  is,  they  treat  as  their  own  citizens 
persons  wherever  bom,  whose  parents  are  their  citizens.  In  some 
eases  also,  they  apply  the  jus  soli  as  well,  claiming  as  their  own 
citizens  persons  born  upon  their  soil  of  alien  parents.  This,  for 
example,  is  the  practice  of  France.  Many  States  permit  after 
majority  an  election  to  one  bom  in  one  country  of  parents  who  are 
citizens  of  another;  for  exauiple,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Greece, 
Bolivia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Eritish 
Act  of  1870  declares  that  "  any  person  who  is  bom  out  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  of  a  father  being  a  British  subject,  may,  if 
of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage,  .  .  .  and,  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  decla- 
ration, shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject."  In  default  of  such 
declaration  he  remains,  by  birth,  a  British  subject. 

Double  citizenship  is  also  created,  as  we  shall  see  in  those  cases 
in  which  one  country  nattiralizes  the  citizens  of  another  country 
which  does  not  admit  the  right  of  the  individnal  to  expatriate 
himself  without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  his  natural  allegiance. 

The  difficnlties  and  conflicting  claims  arising  out  of  these  cases 
of  double  allegiance  have  been  numerous,  and  have  usually  been 
settled,  each  ease  upon  its  own  merits,  by  way  of  compromise  and 
upon  doctrines  of  comity,  rather  than  by  the  establishment  of  any 
very  general  principles.  Thus  it  has  been  held  upon  numerous 
occasions  by  the  executive  brunch  of  our  government  thst  our  law 
cannot  operate  to  relieve  such  persons  frnm  their  allegiance  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  born  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
Buch  countriee.  It  has  also  been  generally  held  that  where  a 
naturalized  American  citizen  returns  to  his  native  country,  he  may 
be  held  bound  by  such  obligations,  as,  for  example,  the  rendition  of 
military  service,  as  may  have  been  due  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  his  native  country." 

"  Cf.  W.  S.  Tingle,  Germany's  Claima  Upon  Oerman  Americans  t»  Oermantf, 
Philadelphia,  1903. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EXPATRIATION.! 

§  135.  Denial  of  Right  of  Expatriation. 

Until  com2>aratively  recent  times,  except  in  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  cast  off  his  natural  allegiance^  the 
allegiance  into  which  he  is  born,  was  generally  denied  by  the 
States  of  the  world. 

This  denial  was  made,  but  not  always  enforced  in  pracUcCi 
in  England  down  to  the  time  of  her  Naturalization  Act  of  1870. 
Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  declared:  ^^  It  is  a  principle  of 
universal  law  that  the  natural-born  subject  of  one  prince  cannot, 
by  any  act  of  his  own,  no,  not  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another, 
put  off  or  discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former;  for  tlii3 
natural  allegiance  is  intrinsic,  and  primitive,  and  antecedent  to 
the  other,  and  cannot  be  divested  "without  the  concurrent  act  of 
that  prince  to  whom  it  was  lirst  due.  Indeed,  the  natural-bom 
subject  of  one  prince,  to  whom  he  owes  allegiance,  may  be  en- 
tangled by  subjecting  himself  absolutely  to  another;  but  it  is  his 
own  act  that  brings  him  into  these  straits  and  difficulties,  of  owing 
service  to  two  masters;  and  it  is  unreasonable  that,  by  such  volun- 
tary act  of  his  own,  he  should  be  able  at  pleasure  to  unloose  those 
bands  by  wliicli  he  is  connected  to  his  natural  prince." 

The  statute  o  Jac.  1,  chap.  4,  provided  that  promising  obedience 
to  any  other  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  subjected  the  person  so 
doing  to  be  adjudged  a  traitor,  and  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  high 
treason. 

In  resj)ect  to  the  naturalization  law  of  the  United  States,  passed 
in  17^5,  Lord  Grenville  wrot-o  to  our  minister,  Rufus  King:  "  Xo 
British  snl)icK^'t  can,  bv  such  a  form  of  renunciation  as  that  which 

1  In  addition  to  the.  general  authorities  on  citizenship,  see  chapter  VII  of 
Moore's  American  Diplomact/,  and  tlie  address  of  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  en- 
titled "The  I'nited  Stat^^s  Doctrine  of  Citizenship  and  Expatriation"  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association.  1901. 
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is  prescribed  in  the  American  law  of  naturalization,  divest  himself 
of  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  Such  a  declaration  of  renuncia- 
tion made  by  any  of  the  King's  subjects  would,  instead  of  operat- 
ing as  a  protection  to  them,  be  considered  an  act  highly  criminal 
on  their  part.^ 

The  assertion  by  England  of  this  principle  with  reference  to  her 
subjects  who  had  become  naturalized  American  citizens  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812.^   ._-— ^ 

In  a  proclamation  issued  in  1807,  the  King  declared:  "Now 
we  do  hereby  warn  all  mariners,  seafaring  men,  and  others  our 
natural-born  subjects,  that  no  such  letters  of  naturalization  or 
certificates  of  citizenship  do  or  can  in  any  manner  divest  our 
natural-born  subjects  of  the  allegiance  or  in  any  degree  alter  the 
duty  which  they  owe  to  us,  their  lawful  sovereign." 

In  the  treaty  of  Ghent  which  marked  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  no  mention,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  made  of  this  English 
doctrine;  but  in  future  England  ceased  to  enforce  her  claims  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  against  English  born,  but  American  natural- 
ized, citizens. 

By  the  act  of  1870  England  definitely  abandoned  the  doctrine. 
By  that  statute  it  is  recognized  that  by  voluntarily  assuming 
citizenship  in  another  State,  J^ritish  citizenship  is  lost,  though 
such  change  of  •allegiance  is  not  to  operate  to  discharge  the  ex- 
patriate<l  one  from  liability  for  acts  or  defaults  committed  prior 

2  2  Am.  State  Pap.,  p.  149;  Fitch  v.  \\>ber,  6  Hare,  p.  51. 

3  Moore  (Op.  Cit.,  p.  173)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dispute  over 
impressment  as  a  whole  did  not  involve  the  crucial  point  of  the  later  con- 
troversies as  to  expatriation.  "  The  burden  of  the  complaint  in  regard  to 
impressment,"  writes  Moore,  "  as  defined  in  Madison's  war  message  of  June 
1.  1812,  was  Ihat  Great  Britain  sought,  under  cover  of  belligerent  right,  to 
execute  her  municipal  law  of  allegiance  on  board  the  ships  of  other  countries 
<i\  the  high  seas,  where  no  laws  could  operate  'but  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
wliich  the  vessels  belong.'  Precisely  the  same  position  was  maintained  by 
Webster  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton  in  1842.  Ships  on  the 
high  seas  are  treated,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  as  if  they  were  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Tlie  complaint  that  the 
British  Government  enforced  the  English  law  of  allegiance  on  board  of 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  was  manifestly  a  different  theory  from 
objecting  to  her  enforcement  of  the  same  law  within  British  jurisdiction." 
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to  expatriation.  The  act  also  provides  for  the  naturalization  of 
resident  aliens  of  countries  whose  laws  or  treaties  permit  expatria- 
tion, anil  <leohires  s^uch  naturalized  citizens  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Jkitain  everywhere  except  in  the  respective  countries 
of  their  original  allegiance. 

I>y  a  number  of  foreign  States,  among  them  Turkey  and 
Russia,  the  d. Katrine  of  inalienable  allegiance  is  still  asserted.  In 
many  others  it  is  juirtially  upheld.  With  most  of  these  countries 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  special  treaties  governing  the 
subject  of  naturalization.* 

§  136.  Right  Recognized  by  United  States. 

Since  18(18  the  right  of  expatriation  has  been  uniformly  asserted 
by  all  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Government*  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  excH'utive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches  "were 
not  always  in  harmony  uj)on  this*  point.  During  the  early  year?, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  while  asserting  the  right 
of  aliens  to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  did 
not  aiiirm  that  this  change  in  political  status  should  be  recognized 
1  y  tlie  States  of  their  respective  original  allegiance.  Mr.  Jeffcr- 
h^.n  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1703  wrote:  "  Our  citizens  are  cer- 
tainly  free  to  divest  themselves  of .  that  character  by  emigrating, 
and  other  acts  manifesting  their  intention,  and  may  then  become 
the  subjects  of  another  power,  and  free  to  do  whatever  the  sub- 
jects of  that  power  may  do."^  A  little  later,  Marshall,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  while  aliirming  the  right  of  an  alien  without  the  consent 
of  Ills  native  State  to  seek  naturalization,  observed  that  other 
States  sliouhl  recognize  such  naturalization  "unless  it  be  one 
Avhicli  may  have  a  conflicting  title  to  the  person  Adopted."  At 
various  times  the  Executive  Department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
c-rnmenr  asserted  that  a  naturalized  American  citizen  was  entitled, 

<  For  tuc  various  atiitiidos  of,  and  treaty  relations  with,  foreign  States, 
see  Mooro,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  Ill;  Van  Dyne,  Citizenship. 
Pt.  IV,  Chap.  II;  The  American  Passport,  pp.  127  et  seq,;  and  Report  on 
Citizenship  of  tiie  United  States,  Expatriation,  and  Protection  Abroad*  59th 
Conp..  2d  Soss..  D<ic.  324. 

cjeflferson's  Works   (Washington  ed.),  IV.  37. 
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while  abroad,  to  the  same  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
Government  as  that  to  which  a  native-born  citizen  was  entitled. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was,  however,  the  first  Secretary  of  State  to  declare 
in  unqualified  terms  that  the  naturalized  American  citizen  was  en- 
titled to  the  full  protection  of  the  American  Government  while 
abroad,  and  even  in  the  State  of  his  original  allegiance,  whatever 
might  be  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  that  country  with  reference  to 
expatriation.^ 

Later  Secretaries  of  State  did  not  continue  to  state  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  as  absolutely  as  had  Buchanan.  Since  1868,  how- 
ever, an  express  legislative  declaration  has  prevented  the  Executive 
Department  from  qualifying  the  doctrine  in  words,  but  in  fact,  it 
has  not  been  rigorously  applied  in  cases  where  neither  justice  nor 
expediency  has  demanded  it 

Since  the  first  years  of  the  Constitution  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject  of  naturalization  has  implied  the  right  of 
expatriation.  By  the  act  of  1868  which  is  still  in  force,  the  right 
of  expatriation  was  explicitly  declared  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner.  "  Whereas,''  the  act  reads,  "  the  right  of  expatriation 
is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  whereas,  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle  the  govern- 
ment has  freely  received  emigrants  from  all  nations,  and  invested 
them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  whereas,  it  is  claimed  that 

« Moore  {Am.  Dip.,  p.  174)  writes:  "A  comprehensive  examination  of  our 
unpublished  diplomatic  records  enables  me  to  say  that  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  to  announce  the  doctrine  of  expatriation  ip  its  fullest  extent  —  the 
doctrine  that  naturalization  in  the  United  States  not  only  clothes  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  new  allegiance  but  also  absolves  him  from  the  obligations  to 
the  old  —  was  James  Buchanan." 

In  1848,  writing  to  the  American  minister  in  London,  Buchanan  "iaid: 
"  We  can  recognize  no  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  we 
permit  this  to  be  done  without  protesting  and  remonstrating  against  it  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  subjects  of  other  countries  who  from  choice  have 
abandoned  their  native  land,  and,  accepting  the  invitation  which  our  laws 
present,  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  become  American  citizens, 
are  entitled  to  the  very  saipe  rights  and  privileges  as  if  they  had  been  born 
in  the  country.  To  treat  them  in  a  different  manner  would  be  a  violation  of 
our  plighted  faitli  as  well  as  our  solemn  duty." 

19 
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such  American  citizens,  with  their  descendants,  are  subjects  of 
foroign  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  governments  thereof;  and 
whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  that 
this  claim  of  foreign  allegiance  should  be  promptly  and  finally  dis- 
allowe<l :  Therefore  any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order, 
or  decision  of  any  otHcer  of  the  United  States  which  denies,  re- 
stricts, Impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation,  is  declared 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic.  All 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign 
countries,  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  government 
the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to 
iiati\e^lK)rii  citizens.^ 

The  enforcement,  or  rather  the  attempted  enforcement,  of  this 
legislative  dcHhiration  has  led  the  diplomatic  branch  of  our  gov- 
cnimoni  into  manv  difficulties.     With  reference  to  a  considerable 

« 

iinnil  er  of  countries  the<e  difhculties  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
obviated  hy  the  noirotiation  with  them  of  naturalization  treaties. 

Judicial  decisi(»us  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  rii^lit  of  expatriation  in  the  al)sence  of  statutes  creating  it  have 
iitt.  bren  uuiforui.  In  Talbot  v.  Janson,®  decided  in  1795,  Justice 
Iredell  denied  that  tlie  individual  had  a  right  of  expatriation  at 
vijl.  So  also  in  Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsey,^  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,^^  Tnglis  v.  Sailor's  Snug  Ilarbor,^^  Shanks  v.  Du- 
I)ont/^  the  court,  while  not  in  each  instance  passing  directly  upon 
the  point,  showed  an  inclination  to  accept  the  common-law  princi- 
ple which  denied  the  existence  of  an  individual  right  of  expatria- 
tion. This  same  ground  w^as  taken  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his 
Connnentarics/'^  In  inivaine  v.  Coxe,^*  however,  it  was  held 
that  persons  born  in  the  colonies  and  remaining  in  the  country 
and  giving  tluur  allegiance  to   the  new  governments   after   the 

TIU'v.  JStiit.,  §§  1901),  2000. 

8  3  Dall.  133;   1  L.  ed.  540. 

9  2  Cr.  (i-i;   2  L.  ed.  208. 

10  7  Wh.  2H3 :  5  L.  cd.  454. 
113  Pet.  99;  7  L.  ed.  617. 

12  3  Pet.  242 ;  7  L.  ed.  006. 

13  Lecture  XXV. 

1*2  Cr.  280;  2  L.  ed.  279;  4  Cr.  209;  2  L.  ed.  508. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  were  released  from  their  British 
allegiance  and  came  under  the  protection  of  and  bound  in  alle- 
giance to  the  newly  established  American  governments.  Since 
18G8  the  courts  have  n/ot  questioned  the  right  of  the  citizen  volun- 
tarily to  expatriate  himself  and  become  a  citizen  of  another 
country.^' 

15  See  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  III,  §  433,  and  authorities  there 
cited.  See  also  article  by  Slaymaker  entitled  "The  Right  of  the  American 
Citizen  to  Expatriate"  in  The  American  Law  Review,  XXXVII,  191. 

The  following  convenient  summary  of  the  attitudes  of  various  foreign 
governments  with  reference  to  the  subject  of-  expatriation  is  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Citizenship  Commission.  (H.  R.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  p.  12.) 

**A.  The  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  is  wholly  denied.  A  subject  has  no 
right  to  leave  the  territory  of  his  origin  without  the  express  permission  of 
his  sovereign;  he  may  not  renounce  his  original  allegiance  or  assume  another, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  origin  he  is  liable  to  arrest  and 
punishment.     (For  example,  this  is  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Turkey.) 

B.  The  right  of  expatriation  is  admitted,  provided  there  exists  at  the  time 
no  unperformed  obligation  to  military  service;  but,  in  case  this  obligation 
exists,  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  obtained  before  it  is  discharged  is 
considered  as  void.     (For  example,  this  is  the  attitude  of  France.) 

C.  The  right  of  expatriation  is  admitted,  but  naturalization  in  a  foreign 
country  does  not  become  valid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  of  origin 
without  an  express  and  formal  renunciation  of  the  original  citizenship  made 
in  the  country  of  origin  and  in  accordance  with  its  forms  of  law.  (For 
example,  this  is  the  attitude  of  Switzerland.) 

D.  The  right  of  expatriation  is  admitted,  but,  while  naturalization  abroad 
is  freely  allowed,  in  case  of  a  return  to  the  country  of  origin  the  person  thus 
naturalized  is  not  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  country,  but  is 
permitted  without  further  formality  to  retain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  as  if  he 
had  never  departed  from  the  country.  (For  example,  this  is  the  attitude  of 
Venezuela. ) 

E.  The  right  of  expatriation  is  admitted,  and  citizenship  absolutely  ceases 
(although  it  may  afterward  be  legally  recovered)  at  the  moment  when  the 
act  of  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  is  performed.  (This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  foreign  governments.) 

F.  The  right  of  expatriation  is  admitted  and  is  assumed  to  have  been 
accomplished  when  a  citizen  absents  himself  from  the  parent  country  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  years.  (For  example,  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Nether- 
lands.)" 


CHArTER  XX. 

THE  LECIAL  STATUS  OF  IXDIANS. 

The  question  uf  the  k'ij;iil  st^itus  of  Indians,  which  for  many 
years,  ami  espeeially  during  the  hist  quarter  of  the  ninetecDth 
enitury^  di creased  in  i)ractical  importance,  has,  since  the  anuexa- 
tiou  of  the  niiiij>j)ine  Islands,  gained  a  new  constitutional  value 
for  the  reason  that  n]H)n  the  islands  there  are  many  tribes  which 
fur  years  to  c«>nie  it  may  be  necessary  to  govern  in  ways  analogous 
t«»,  if  nut  identical  with,  tlu)se  which,  in  the  past,  we  have  em- 
)>1  'Ved  in  the  control  of  the  red  men  in  the  United  States  proper. 
It  will,  therefore,  he  well  to  treat  this  subject  rather  more  par- 
ticnhirlv  than  W(i  should  otherwise  have  done. 

« 

The  legal  relations  of  the  Indians  to  various  governments,  estab- 
li.-:ied  hy  their  white  conquerors,  have  had  reference,  broadly 
s;  eaking:  (1)  to  their  rights  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them;  and 
(  J  )  to  their  i>olitieal  status  either  as  tribes  or  as  individuals. 

si  137.  Indian  Lands. 

V.'lih  reference  to  the  title  possessed  by  Indians  in  the  lands 
uc-  i'])ied  or  hunted  over  by  them,  the  principle  was  from  the  first 
a|;;'iied  hy  the  white  settlers  that  by  discovery  and  occupation  the 
liiie  in  f (  e  to  all  tlie  lands  thus  taken  possession  of  became  vested 
ill  t!:o  hovcreign  of  the  State  under  whose  authority  the  conquest 
was  nia<le.^ 

'i  hi.s  j»riiiciple  that  the  original  title  to  all  the  land  within  a 
State  is  ill  the  sovereign  of  that  State,  and  that  by  grant  from 
him  all  indivi<lnal  titles  an*  obtained,  "was  the  feudal  one  which 

1  III  larlicr  years  tho  attenij)t  was  made  to  establish  in  international  law 
tho  prir.f.'ii»l<'  tliat  nicrc  di^i'ovory  of  unoccupied  land,  or  land  inhabited  by 
uiKivili7>*'I  triSi-:,  is  siifiicient  to  give  title  to  the  sovereign  by  whose  subjects 
the  (iiscdvory  was  iiiiulc.  This  principle,  however,  never  obtained  general 
rocr';:iiition,  ami  tlx'  jjresent  dtHtrine  was  established  that  in  order  to  give  a 
iiatioral  tithi  wliich  otluT  St:U<\s  are  bound  to  respect,  discovery  must  be 
followed,  witliin  a  reasoTiablo  time,  by  elfective  occupation. 

[202] 
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the  crown  lawyers  of  England  had  developed ;  and,  after  the  sep- 
aration from  that  country,  the  American  Conmionwealths  con- 
tinued to  apply  the  doctrine,  substituting,  however,  of  course,  the 
respective  States  for  the  English  Crown.  With  the  formation  of 
the  present  Union,  and  the  transfer  to  it  by  the  several  States  of 
their  respective  claims  to  public  lands,  the  United  States  was  sub- 
stituted as  the  owner  of  all  lands  to  which  private  titles  had  not 
been  obtained.  This  grant  to  the  Federal  Government  carried  with 
it  whatever  interest  or  title  the  several  States  had  had  in  the 
Indian  lands. 

The  first  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  the  title  or  interest  still  retained  by-^helnxUans  in  the  lands  oc- 
cupied by  them,  was  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck.^  This  case 
involved  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Georgia  had  been  seized 
in  fee  of  certain  lands  which  it  had  sold,  but  later  resumed  pos- 
session of.  ^Marshall  in  his  opinion,  without  attempting  any  argu- 
ment, said :  "  It  was  doubted  whether  a  State  can  be  seized  in  fee 
of  lands  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  and  whether  a  decision  that 
they  were  seized  in  fee,  might  not  be  construed  to  amount  to  a  de- 
cision that  their  grantee  might  maintain  an  ejectment  for  them, 
notwithstanding  that  title.  The  majority  of  the  court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  nature  of  the  Indian  title,  which  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
spected by  all  courts,  until  it  be  legitimately  extinguished,  is  not 
such  as  to  be  absolutely  repugnant  to  seizin  in  fee  on  the  part  of 
the  State."  « 


2  G  Cr.  87 ;  3  L.  ed.  162. 

3  Justice  Johnson  dissented  from  this  doctrine,  holding  that  the  fee  was  in 
the  Indians,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  consisted  in  a  right 
of  pre-emption.  He  said:  "What,  then,  practically,  is  the  interest  of  the 
States  in  tlie  soil  of  the  Indians  within  their  boundaries?  Unaffected  by 
particular  treaties,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  was  assumed  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  to  wit,  a  right  of  conquest  or  of  purchase,  exclu- 
sively of  all  competitors  within  certain  definite  limits.  All  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  soil  in  the  Indians  amount  only  to  an  exclusion  of  all  com- 
petitors from  their  markets;  and  the  limitation  upon  their  sovereignty 
amounts  to  the  right  of  governing  every  person  within  their  limits  except 
themselves.  If  the  interest  of  Georgia  was  nothing  more  than  a  pre-emptive 
right,  how  could  that  Ik?  called  a  fee  simple,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
power  to  acquire  a  fee  simple  by  purchase,  when  the  proprietors  should  be 
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In  Johnson  v.  Al'Intosh^  the  question  of  titles  to  Indian  lands 
was  thoroughly  examined  and  a  conclusion  reached  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  boldly  stated  without  argument  b 
Marshall  in  the  Fletcher  v.  Peck  case.     In  substance  it  was  hel 
that  while  the  feo  to  Indian  lands  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore,  that  the  Indians  are  not  able  to  grant  titles  to  the  sam^ 
which  will  be  recognized  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  neve 
theless  these  Indians  have  certain  jwssessory  rights  from 
they  may  bo  dispossessed  by  the  United  States  only  with  their  con—. 
sent,  and  upon  compensation  therefor. 

The  doctrines  thus  laid  down  in  1S23  by  Marshall  in  Jahnaoi 
V.  M'Intosh  liave  never  been  changed,  and  the  practice  of  tb 
United  States  government  uniformly  throughout  its  history  h 
been  in  acordance  with  it.     That  is  to  say,  where  Indians  hav 
l)een  dispossessed  of  their  lands  their  consent,  in  form  at  least, 
been  obtained,  and  compensation  made  either  in  the  form  of  mon 
or  other  lands.    Where  tribal  relations  have  been  maintained  th< 
possessory  rights  have  been  held  to  be  vested  in  the  tribes 
spcctively,  and  not  severally  in  the  individual  Indians.     Fro^" 
time  to  time,  however,  as  wo  shall  see,  the  United  States  Goverrr 
mont  has  provided  for  the  dividing  up  of  these  tribal  lands  ai^ 
their  apportiomnent  in  severalty  among  the  individual  Indians. 

§  138.  The  Legal  Status  of  Indians. 

From  tho  earliest  times  the  Indians,  though  treated  as  subj 
to  the  sovereignty  first  of  the  foreign  colonizing  powers,  then 
the  colonies  or  States,  and,  finally,  of  tlie  United  States,  have 
considered  not  as  citizens  or  subjects,  that  is,  as  members  of 
various  bodies  politic  within  whose  midst  they  have  lived, 
from  the  constitutional  viewpoint,  as  aliens,  and  their  tribes 
foreign  nations  to  be  dealt  with  as  such,  namely,  by  treaties 

plea-vd  to  sell?     And  if  this  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  possibility    - 
certainly  was  roducod  to  that  state  when  the  State  of  Georgia  ceded  to 
United  States,  by  the   Constitution,  both  the  power  of  pre-emption  and 
conquest,  retaining  for  itself  only  a  resulting  right  dependent  on  a  purck"» 
or  conquest  to  be  made  by  the  United  States." 
4  8\Vh.  543;  5  L.  ed.  081. 
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agreements  rather  than  by  statutes.  As  alien  nations,  their  mem- 
bers have  not,  in  default  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary,  been 
held  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  have 
resided  or  to  the  statutes  of  the  General  Government.  The  rela- 
tions of  Indians  to  one  another  have  been  held  to  be  a  matter  for 
the  several  tribal  authorities  to  regulate,  and  when  these  tribal 
authorities  have  been  imiwtent,  the  Indians  have  lived  practically 
without  laAv. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  these  Indians  have  thus  en- 
joyed tribal  autonomy,  and  their  relations  to  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  regulated  by  treaties  and  agreements  rather 
than  by  statute,  and  their  tribes  spoken  of  as  foreign  nations,  there 
has  never  been  any  question  but  that,  in  reality,  the  sovereignty 
over  them  after  the  Revolution  and  prior  to  1789  was  in  the  in- 
dividual States,  and  since  that  time  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  general  international  relations  the  Indians 
have  ever  been  subjects  of  the  American  States  or  the  United 
States,  and,  consequently,  foreign  States  have  never  been  recog- 
nized to  have  a  right  to  deal  directly  with  them.  Furthermore, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American  constitutional  law,  such  at- 
tributes of  independence  and  sovereignty  as  they  have  enjoyed  have 
been  derived  by  concession  from  the  States,  or,  since  1789,  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Hence  these  rights  have  been  at  all 
times  subject  to  withdrawal  without  the  Indians*  consent  This 
was  conspicuously  shown  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1871.  This 
law  for  the  enactment  of  which  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was 
neither  sought  nor  obtained  declared :  "  No  Indian  nation  or 
tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe  or  power  with 
whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty."  ' 

Since  this  act  of  1871  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  further  shown  by  a  number  of  legislative  acts,  some  of 
them  extending  the  authority  of  federal  laws  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  over  acts  previously  subject  exclusively  to  the 
authority  of  the  tril>es ;  others  providing  for  the  apportionment  in 

5  Kev.  Stat.,  §  2079. 
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§  90.  Summary. 

By  way  of  resume  we.  may  say  tliat,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has 
not  brought  about  any  fundamental  change  in  our  constitutional 
system.  Ko  new  subjects  have  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
direct  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Xo  new  privileges 
and  immunities  of  federal  citizenship  have  been  created  or  recog- 
nized. To  Congress  has  been  given  no  new  direct  primary,  legis- 
lative power.  It  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Amendment  to 
determine  and  define  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  federal 
citizens,  nor  to  define  and  affirmatively  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  nor  by  direct 
legislation  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  privileges  which  shall 
constitute  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  only  legislative 
power  granted  to  Congrees  by  the  Amendment,  is  the  power  to 
provide  modes  of  relief  in  cases  where  the  States*  have  deprived 
individuals  or  corporations  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  anyone  within  their  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  supervisory  powers  of  the 
federal  courts  has  been  enormously  increased ;  as,  by  the  Amend- 
ment, they  may  examine  every  claim  of  illegal  violations  by  States 
of  the  prohibitions  laid  upon  them  by  the  Amendment,  and  where 
the  claim  is  sustained  grant  the  necessary  relief,  either  by  the 
issuance  of  the  appropriate  writ,  or  by  holding  void  the  offending 
state  laws.  In  fine,  then,  the  Fourteenth  x\mendment  has  oper* 
ated  rather  as  a  limitation  upon  tlie  powers  of  the  States  than  as 
a  grant  of  additional  powers  to  the  General  Government. 

13 
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In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  Indian  question  figures, 
it  being  charged  against  the  British  King  that  he  had  endeavored 
**  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  de- 
struction of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions." 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  given  "  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  .  .  . 
of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States;  provided  that  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated." 

The  phrase  "  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,"  here  used,  had 
reference  to  those  Indians  who  had  separated  from  their  tribes  and 
become  mixed  in  the  general  citizen  populations  of  the  several 
States.  It  was  intended  also  to  except  from  national  control  those 
Indians  who,  though  still  in  tribes,  had  become  surrounded  by  the 
whites.  The  exception,  indeed,  from  federal  control  of  these 
isolated  and  surrounded  Indian  tribes,  and  their  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  state  authority  continued  imder  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
and  when,  in  1802,  a  general  statute  was  passed  for  the  govom- 
mcnt  of  the  Indians,  it  was  provided  that  "  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  trade  or  intercourse  with  Indians 
living  on  lands  surrounded  by  settlements  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  being  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  individual  States."  Thus  States  like  New  York,  Masi^achu- 
setts,  and  Maine  were  permitted  to  continue  to  deal  according  to 
their  discretion  with  Indian  tribes  within  their  borders.  "As  a  dry 
matter  of  power,"  observes  Thayer,  "  Congress  might  at  any  time 
have  taken  control  of  them  [for  as  we  shall  see,  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Federal  Government  full  authority  over  the  Indians 
so  long  as  they  remain  distinct  from  the  citizen  bodies  of  the  sev- 
eral States].  But  while  Congress  was  staying  its  hand,  it  might 
happen  and  has  happened  in  [Massachusetts,  that  the  tribal  rela- 
tion had  been  dissolved."  ^ 

6X  People  Mithout  Law.  Two  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October 
and  November,  1801.     The  author  is  much  indebted  to  these  articles  of  this 
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§  139.  Federal  Power  over  Indians. 

The  only  dirat  references  to  the  Indians  in  the  present  Ckm- 
stitution  ure  in  the  provisions  that  '^  Indians  not  taxed  "  shall  not 
l)e  counted  in  determining  the  number  of  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  which  a  State  is  to  l>e  entitled/  and  that  Congress  shidl 
have  i)o\vcr  *'  to  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  « 

The  j)o\vers  conferred  upon  the  General  Government  by  the 
Conmierce  Clause  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  however,  that  the  federal  authority  over  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  is  much  broader  than  .that  over  commeroe 
between  the  States.  As  Prentice  and  Egan  observe:  **  The  pui^ 
l)ose  \vith  wliicli  this  power  [commerce  with  the  Indians]  was 
given  to  Congress  was  not  merely  to  prevent  burdensome,  con- 
riicting  or  discriminating  state  legislation,  but  to  prevent  fraud 
and  injustice  upon  the  frontier,  to  protect  an  uncivilized  people 
from  wrongs  by  unscrupulous  whites,  and  to  guard  the  white  popii- 
liition  from  the  danger  of  savage  outbreaks.  A  grant  made  with 
such  a  purj)o.se  must  convey  a  different  power  from  one  whose  pur- 
j>()so  was  to  insure  tlie  freedom  of  commerce.  Congress  has,  in 
the  case  of  Indians,  prohibited  trade  in  certain  articles,  it  has 
limited  the  right  to  trade  to  persons  licensed  under  federal  laws, 
and  in  many  w  ays  asserted  a  greater  control  than  would  be  possible 
over  other  branches  of  conmierce."  ^ 

*'  ("'ommerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  several  States  is 
that  commerce  which  involves  transiwrtation  across  state  lines,  and 
is  put  within  federal  control  to  avoid  discriminating,  conflicting, 
and  burdensome  state  legislation.  Commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes  freciuontly  involves  no  such  transportation.  It  may  be  car- 
ried on  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State.  .  •  .  In 
this  case     .     .     .     the  power  of  Congress  is  not  determined  by 


eminent  jurist.  The  reference  to  Massachusetts  has  in  mind  the  law  of  tbat 
State  enacted  in  1869  whereby  every  Indian  in  that  State  was  made  a  citiaea 
of  the  State. 

7  Art.  T,  Sec.  3. 

s  Art.  T,  Sec.  8.  CI.  3. 

9  The  Comhicrcc  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  p.  342. 
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the  locality  of  the  traffic,  but  extends  wherever  intercourse  with 
Indian  tribes,  or  with  any  member  of  an  Indian  tribe,  is  found, 
although  it  may  originate  and  end  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
State.  The  jurisdiction  is,  therefore,  personal  rather  than  eco- 
nomic in  its  nature."  ^° 

In  United  States  v.  HoUiday"  the  court  held  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  Indian  in  charge  of  an 
agent,  in  a  State  and  outside  of  an  Indian  reservation.  The 
opinion  declared :  **  The  locality  of  the  traffic  [with  Indians]  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  power.  The  right  to  exercise  it  with 
reference  to  any  Indian  tribe,  or  any  person  who  is  a  member  of 
such  tribe,  is  absolute,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the 
traffic,  or  the  locality  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  member  of  the  tribe 
with  whom  it  is  carried  on." 

And  in  United  States  v.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey^^  was  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exclude  spirituous  liquors  not  only  from  ex- 
isting Indian  country  but  from  that  which  had  ceased  to  be  so  by 
reason  of  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  but  was  adjacent  to  the 
Indian  settlements.  The  same  regulation,  the  court  declared,  could 
be  provided  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  an  authority  over  the  Indians  not  springing  from 
these  specific  grants  of  power,  but  from  the  practical  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Indians  and  the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  do  so 
in  the  States.  Thus  in  United  States  v.  Kagama'^  the  courts  re- 
fused to  derive  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  criminal 
code  for  the  Indians  from  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
them,  but  rested  it  upon  the  broader  basis  that  has  been  mentioned. 
The  Indian  tribes,  the  court  declared  in  that  case,  "  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  States  and  receive  from  them  no  protection.  Be- 
cause of  the  local  ill  feeling  the  people  of  the  States  where  they 
are  found  are  often  their  deadliest  enemies.  From  their  very 
weakness  and  helj)lessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  dealing  of  the  Fed- 

10  Prentice  &  Egan,  Op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
"3  Wall.  407:  18  L.  ed.  182. 

12  03  U.  S.   188;  23  L.  ed.  846. 

13  118  U.  S.  375;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1100;  30  L.  ed.  228. 
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cral  Governineiit  with  them  aiid  the  treaties  in  which  it  has  bceu 
lironiiscil,  there  arises  the  duty  of  protection,  and  with  it  the 
power.  This  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Executive  and  by 
Congress,  and  by  this  court  whenever  the  question  has  arisen. 
.  .  .  The  iK)wer  of  the  General  Government  over  these  rem- 
nants of  a  race  once  powerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  iu 
nunibei*s,  is  necessary  to  their  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  safety 
of  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  It  must  exist  in  that  Govern- 
ment,  beeanjsc  it  has  never  existed  anywhere  else,  because  the 
theatre  of  its  exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
Fnite<l  States,  because  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  because  it 
alone  can  enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes." 

§  140.  Congressional  Legislation. 

By  tlu^  Act  of  ^March  30,  1802,  consolidating,  revising,  and  re- 
enacting  various  prior  laws,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on 
tho  frontiers,"  a  system  of  regulation  was  est-ablished  which  re- 
mained larirelv  in  force  for  many  vears.    Bv  Section  1,  the  bound- 

arv  lines  Ix'tweeu   the   I'nited   States  and    the  various   Indian 

»■ 

1  riles  according  to  treaties  entered  into  with  them  are  laid  down. 
r>y  following  ejections  it  is  provided  that  no  citizen  of  or  other 
])erson  resident  in  tlio  United  States  shall,  under  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  iniju'is<;nment  for  six  months,  enter  the  Indian 
tcrritorv  witliout  a  passport;  that  robbery,  larceny,  trespass,  or 
other  crime,  against  the  ])erson  or  property  of  any  friendly  Indian, 
**  which  would  be  ])unisluil)le,  if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  is  to  subject 
the  offender  to  fine  and  iin])risonment ;  that  when  Indian  property 
is  taken  or  destroyed,  the  offender  shall  be  liable  in  a  sum  double 
its  value;  that  no  settlements  by  citizens  or  other  persons  shall  be 
nia<]e  on  any  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians;  that  no  traders  shall 
reside  in  Indian  settlements  without  a  license;  that  "  no  purchase, 
grant,  lease,  or  other  conveyance  of  lands,  or  of  any  title  of  claim 
thereto,  from  any  Indian,  or  nation,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  of  any  validity,  in  law  or 
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equity,  unless  the  same  bo  made  by  treaty  or  convention  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution." 

"  In  order  to  promote  civilization  among  the  friendly  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  friendship,"  Section 
13  declares  it  la\vful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  '"  to 
cause  them  to  be  furnished  with  useful  domestic  animals,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  with  goods  or  money,  as  he  may  judge 
proper,  and  to  appoint  such  persons,  from  time  to  time,  as  tempo- 
rary agents,  to  reside  among  the  Indians,  as  he  shall  think  fit: 
provided,  that  the  whole  amount  of  such  presents  and  allowance  to 
such  agents  shall  not  exceed  $15,000  per  annum." 

In  the  event  of  Indians  crossing  the  boundaries  of  their  lands 
into  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  their 
committing  crimes  of  violence  or  stealing  or  destroying  property, 
report  is  to  bo  made  to  the  tribes  to  which  the  oflFenders  belong, 
and,  in  case  the  tribes  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  notified  and  he  is  to  take  such  steps 
to  compel  satisfaction  as  may  be  necessary.  In  no  case  are  the 
individuals  who  are  injured  to  attempt  redress  by  private  war- 
fare. The  superior  courts  in  each  territorial  district  and  other 
federal  courts  are  given  full  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
all  offenses  against  the  act.  Offenders  found  within  any  State  or 
territorial  district  may  be  apprehended.  The  vending  or  dis- 
tributing spirituous  liquors  among  the  Indians  is  forbidden. 
And,  finally,  as  quoted  above,  it  is  declared  that  "  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  trade  or  intercourse  with 
Indians  livini'  on  lands  surrounded  bv  settlements  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  being  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  anv  of  the  individual  States."  ^^ 

■ 

From  this  act  it  ^vill  be  seen  that  the  tribal  Indians  are  treated 
as  peoples  not  within  the  citizen  bodies  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  anything  but  the 
relations  between  them  and  outsiders.  The  relations  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  to  one  another  and  to  their  respective  tribal  au- 
thorities are  left  untouched. 

H  2  Stat,  at  L.  139. 
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In  IS  17  an  act  was  passeil  by  Congress  declaring  criminal  the 
committing  of  any  act  within  Indian  territories  under  the  exdo- 
sive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  But  offenses  of  Indians 
upon  Indians  were  expressly  excluded. 

From  tiuio  Uj  time  additional  act^  of  Congress  were  passed  for 
tlie  regulation  of  the  Indians^  all  of  them  predicated  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Indians  living  u{>on  Indian  lauds'^  constitute  a  class 
apart  with  a  i)eculiar  status,  jurisdiction  over  whom  is  exclu- 
si\elv  in  the  General  Government. 

§  141.  Federal    Jurisdiction    Exclusive.      Cherokee    Nation  v. 
Georgia. 

The  exclusivcness  of  this  federal  jurisdiction,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  lack  of  constitutional  power  of  the  States  in  this 
field  first  came  up  for  serious  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  The  Cherokee  Nation  v 
Georgia,'®  decided  in  1S31.  This  case  came  before  the  court  on 
a  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  for  a  sub- 
p^'ua  and  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  from  executing  the  laws  of  the  State  within  the 
Cherokee  territory  as  designatetl  by  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  tho  C^herokee  Nation.  The  case,  however,  was  not 
decided  on  its  merits,  tlie  majority  of  the  court,  including  Chief 
Justi<.*c  ^Marshall,  holding  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  a 
foreign  State  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  extends  the  federal  judicial  power  over  controversies 
"  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citi- 
zens, or  subjects,"  and  gives  to  the  Supreme  Courts  original 
jurisdiotiun  in  cases  in  wliich  a  State  is  a  party.  It  was  held, 
therefore,  that  the  court  was  without  power  to  entertain  the  suit. 

Upon  this  point,  ^farshall  in  his  opinion  said:  "Though  the 
Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable,  and  here- 

15  In  Bates  v.  (lark  (flo  U.  S.  204;  24  L.  ed.  471)  "Indian  Iradu"  tre 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  "all  the  coantry  to  wfaidi  the  Indiin 
title  has  not  been  extinguished  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
State?." 

i«  5  Pet.  1 ;  8  L.  ed.  25. 
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tofore,  unquestioned  right  to  the  lands  they  occupy  until  that 
right  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  govern- 
ment, yet  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  those  tribes  which  re- 
side within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
can,  with  strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  foreign  nations.  They 
may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  denominated  domestic  inde- 
pendent nations.  They  occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert  a 
title  independent  of  their  will,  which  must  take  effect  in  point  of 
possession  when  their  right  of  possession  ceases.  Meanwhile  they 
are  in  a  state  of  pupilage^  Their  relation  to  the  United  States 
resembles  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian.  They  look  to  our  gov- 
ernment for  protection;  rely  upon  its  kindness  and  its  power; 
appeal  to  it  for  relief  to  their  wants;  and  address  the  President 
as  their  father.  They  and  their  country  are  considered  by  for- 
eign nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as  being  so  completely  under 
the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  United  States,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  acquire  their  lands,  or  to  form  a  political  connection 
with  them  would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  an  act  of  hostility.  These  considerations  go  far  to 
support  the  opinion  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  had  not 
the  Indian  tribes  in  view  when  they  opened  the  courts  of  the 
Union  to  controversies  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States."  ^^ 

17  Justices  Johnson  and  Baldwin  delivered  opinions  concurring  with  that  of 
Marshall.  Justice  Thompson  dissented,  holding  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  con- 
stitute not  only  a  sovereign  State  —  though  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  —  but  a  foreign  State.  He  said:  "They  have  never  been,  by  conquest, 
reduced  to  the  situation  of  subjects  to  any  conqueror,  and  thereby  lost  their 
separate  national  existence  and  the  rights  of  self-government,  and  become 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  conqueror.  Whenever  wars  have  taken  place,  they 
have  been  followed  by  regular  treaties  of  peace,  containing  stipulations  on 
each  side  according  to  existing  circumstances;  the  Indian  nation  always  pre- 
serving its  distinct  and  separate  character.  And  notwithstanding  we  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  transfer  the  absolute  tithe  of  their  lands 
to  any  other  than  ourselves,  the  right  of  occupancy  is  still  admitted  to 
remain  in  them,  accompanied  with  the  right  of  self-government,  according  to 
their  own  usage  and  customs;  and  with  the  competency  to  act  in  a  national 
capacity,  although  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  whites,  and  owing  a 
qualified  subjection  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  public  safetj'.  But  the  principle 
is  universally  admitted  that  this  occupancy  belongs  to  them  as  a  matter  of 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

INTERSTATE  RELATIONS :  EXTRADITION. 

§  104.  Interstate  Extradition. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  * 

In  the  case  of  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,^  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1800,  the  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  respect  to  the  extradition  of  criminals, 
came  up  for  adjudication.  Congress  had  passed  a  law  declaring 
that,  upon  request  from  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has 
escai)e<l,  ''  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  '^  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the  agent 
of  the  demanding  State.  Dennison,  the  governor  of  Ohio,  refuseil 
the  refjuest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  from  her  borders.  Thereupon  a  mandamus  was  asked 
from  the  federal  court  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  This  writ  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  unanimous  opinion  refused  to  issue,  the  argu- 
ment of  Taney,  who  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  court,  being  as 
follows :  The  duty  of  providing  by  law  the  regulations  necessary 
for  carrying  into  effect  this  right  to  extradition  manifestly  be- 
longs to  Congress.  "  For,"  said  Taney,  ^*  if  it  was  left  to  the 
States,  each  might  require  different  proof  to  authenticate  the 
judicial  proceedings  upon  which  the  demand  was  founded."' 
Furthermore,  Taney  declared,  the  duty  that  is  laid  upon  the 
governors  of  States  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  laws  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  regulating  the  subject  is  a  mere  ministerial  duty, 
and,  therefore,  one  the  performance  of  which  may  ordinarily  be 

1  Art.  IV,  Seo.  2,  CI.  2. 

2  24  How.  GO;  16  L.  ed.  717. 
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tioned  the  previous  treaties  with  the  Indian  Nations,  and  conse- 
quently admits  tlieir  rank  among  those  powers  who  are  capable 
of  making  treaties.  The  words  '  treaty  '  and  *  nation '  are  words 
of  our  own  language,  selected  in  our  diplomatic  and  legislative 
proceedings,  by  ourselves,  having  each  a  definite  and  well  under- 
stood meaning.  We  have  applied  them  to  Indians,  as  we  have 
applied  thom  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  They  are  applied 
to  all  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Georgia,  herself,  has  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  her 
former  opinions  on  this  subject  concurred  with  those  entertained 
by  her  sister  States,  and  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Various  acts  of  her  legislature  have  been  cited  in  the  argument, 
including  the  contract  of  cession  made  in  the  year  180*2,  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  her  acquiescence  in  the  imiversal  conviction  that  the 
Indian  nations  possess  a  full  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied 
until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  the  United  States,  with 
their  consent ;  that  their  territory  was  separated  from  that  of  any 
State  within  whose  chartered  limits  they  might  reside,  by  a 
boundary  line,  established  by  treaties;  that  within  their  boundary, 
they  possessed  rights  with  which  no  State  could  interfere, 
and  that  the  whole  j)ower  of  regulating  the  intercourse  with 
them  was  vested  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Cherokee 
Nation,  then,  is  a  distinct  community,  occupying  its  own  terri- 
tory, with  boundaries  accuratelv  described,  in  which  the  laws  of 
Georgia  can  have  no  force,  and  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  have 
no  right  to  enter  but  with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  themselves 
or  in  conformity  with  treaties  and  with  the  acts  of  Congress.  The 
whole  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  this  nation  is, 
by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  the  State  of  Georgia  under  which  the 
plaintiff  in  error  was  prosecuted  is  consequently  void,  and  the 
judgment  a  nullity."  ^^ 

win  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Taney  describes  the  political  status  of  the  Indians 
a8  follows:  "It  is  true,"  lie  says,  "that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  local 
communities  and  never  amalgamated  with  them  in  social  connections  or  in 
gOTernment.  But  although  they  wore  uncivilized,  they  were  yet  a  free  and 
independent  people,  associated  together  in  nations  or  tribes,  and  governed  by 

20 
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a»    based,  and  refuse  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  judgment 

m.1;  be   found  that    these  facts    were  such  as    would  not  have 

^mted  a  legal  claim  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  enforce- 

'mcki  of  the  judgment  thereupon  is  being  sought.     In  this  case 

tlx^     j)laintiffy  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  obtained  in  Missouri  a  judg- 

"ixi^iKit  against  another  citizen  of  Mississippi  upon  whom  personal 

ser-"vice  had  been  obtained  while  he  was  temporarily  in  Missouri, 

ixi     ^  suit  brought  upon  a  contract  in  cotton  futures  entered  into 

m     IjMississippi  in  which  State  such  futures  were  prohibited  by 

1«^^^    The  case  finally  reaching  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  that 

t^t^imal  held  that,  the  Missouri  court  having  had  jurisdiction 

to     :xrender  a  personal  judgment  against  the  defendant,  the  full 

^^  '^Ji  and  credit  clause  obligated  the  courts  of  Mississippi  to  give 

*o    ^t-ie  judgment  full  force  and  credit.     The  court  admitted  that 

^^    "fc  he  opinion  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co."  language 

^^  ^*   used  which  might  imply  a  right  in  a  court  to  examine  as 

to  "^le  original  basis  of  the  foreign  judgment  sued  upon,  but  these 

^^^**^  were  declared  obiter,  and  the  doctrine  of  that  case  limited 

^  "tie  precise  point  decided. 

^^^XToi  a  dissenting  opinion  in  Fauntleroy  v.  Lum,  concurred  in  by 

^^^^^»  justices,  it  was  argued  that  in  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insur- 

^^^^^  Co.  the  court  had  held  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause 

di*3^    not  preclude  an   examination  into   the  basis  of   the  foreign 

]^^^^gient,  and  rightfully  so,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 

ti<>^fc^  of  the  Constitution  the  rules  of  comity  universally  prevail- 

i^S*    did  not  require  a  sovereignty  to  give  effect  to  a  judgment  of 

ft'^^^ther  sovereignty  when  to  do  so  would  be  to  enforce  a  contract 

il^^gal  and  prohibited  by  the  local  law,  when  both  the  contract 

3i^<i  all  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof  had  taken  place  in  the 

State  where  enforcement  of  the  judgment  was  sought. 

In  this  dissent    reliance  is  also    placed  on    Anglo-American 

P'^ovision  Co.  v.  Davis  Provision  Co.^®  in  which  it  was  held  that  a 

^ti^gment  rendered  in  Illinois  against  one  corporation  in  favor  of 

fttiother,  both  corporations  l)eing  foreign  to  Xew  York,  was  not 

"  127  U.  S.  265;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1370;  32  L.  ed.  239. 
W191  U.  S.  373;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  92;  48  L.  ed.  225. 
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divided  authority."  The  doctrine  in  this  case  was  affirmed  by 
the  court  at  the  same  term  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Indians.^^ 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the  state  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  offenses  conmiitted  by  Indians  off  the  reservation  and 
within  the  State's  territorial  limits.^ 

Because  of  the  peculiar  gt^a^i-independent  status  ascribed  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  exclusion  of  their  individual  members 
from  the  general  citizen  body  of  the  United  States,  the  political 
departments  of  the  General  Government  in  the  control  of  them 
have  not  been  held  bound  by  the  constitutional  limitations  which 
apply  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  143.  Naturalization  of  Indians  by  Statute. 

In  1884,  in  the  case  of  Elk  v.  Wilkins,^  the  question  arose 
whether  an  Indian,  born  a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  United  States,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  reason  of  his  birth  within 
the  United  States,  and  his  afterward  voluntarily  seiparating  him- 
self from  his  tribe  and  taking  up  a  residence  among  white  citi- 
zens. In  declaring  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  thus  become  a 
citizen,  the  court  said:  "The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of 
the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  could  not  be  put  off  at  their 
own  will,  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  never  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except 
under  explicit  provisions  of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either 
declaring  a  certain  tribe,  or  such  members  of  it  as  chose  to  re- 
main behind  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward,  to  be  citizens, 
or  authorizing  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  citizens 
on  application  to  a  court  of  the  United  States  for  naturalization, 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civilized  life.    .  .    .    Indians 

born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  members 

—  -  -- 

215  Wall.  7(51;  18  L.  ed.  708.  See  post,  p.  314,  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432;  23  Sup.  a.  Rep.  478;  47  L.  ed.  632. 

22  People  V.  Antonio,  27  Cal.  404;  Hunt  v.  State,  4  Kan.  00;  United  States 
V.  Yellow  Sun,  1  Dill.  271. 

23  For  a  discussion  of  the  reaaonableness  of  thi«  doctrine  based  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  see  article  in  the  American  Law  Review,  XV,  21, 
entitled  "  The  Legal  Position  of  the  Indians,"  by  George  F.  Canfield. 

»4  112  U.  S.  94;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  41;  28  L.  ed.  643. 
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of,  and  owing  iiniiieJiate  allegiance  to  one  of  the  Indian  tribes 
(an  alien,  tliough  ilupemient  }K>\ver),  althougli  in  a  geographical 
SLiise  born  in  the  United  States,  are  no  more  *  born  in  the  United 
States  and  snbject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  thereof  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lirst  scrtion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  than  the 
children  of  subjects  of  any  foreign  government  born  within  the 
domain  of  that  government,  or  the  children,  bom  within  the 
United  States,  of  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  of  foreign 
nations.  .  .  .  Such  Indians,  then,  not  being  citizens  by  birth, 
can  only  become  citizens  in  tho  second  way  mentioned  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  being  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  by  or  under  some  treaty  or  statute."  ^ 

§  144.  Disappearance  of  Indian  Tribal  Autonomy. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Elk  v.  Willdns  a 
number  of  acts  of  Congress  have  been  passed  which  have  had  the 
elTect  of  dcstrovinir,  to  a  verv  considerable  extent,  tlie  autonomoiia 
tribal  governments  of  the  Indians  and  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
immc<iiate  leiiishitive  control  of  Con^^ress  instead  of  to  the  treatv- 
making  pov;er.  The  way  had  been  opened  to  this  change  in  a 
**'  ri^ler  "  attachc<l  to  an  api)ropriation  bill  in  1871  which  pro- 
vidcd,  as  has  been  earlier  stated,  that  ^*  No  Indian  nation  or  tribe 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged 
or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe  or  power  with  whom 
the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty.^'  ^ 

I>y  an  act  pas:^C'd  March  3,  1885,  the  federal  courts  were  for 
the  first  time  given  considerable  jurisdiction  over  crimes  com- 
mitted within  t!ie  reservations  In'  Indians  upon  Indians.    Section 

injustices  Wooil  and  Harlan  dissented. 

26  Notwithstantlirii^'  tliia  act,  Cnnrrrosa  has  contimied  to  deal  with  the  Indians. 
in  many  ras<\s,  by  agrt^cnicnts.  Tliat  i:^,  their  formal  consent  has  been  required 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  puttiiijr  into  force  the  legislation  proposed.  Some 
question  as  to  tlio  constitutionality  of  this  has  been  raised,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  practice  amounts  to  a  delcrrntion  by  Congress  of  its  legislative  power 
in  tho  promis<\s.  It  would  f^oom,  however,  that  the  objection  is  not  of  great 
wi'ijrlit.  a^  it  is  conceded  that  a  leprislative  body  may  make  a  statute  condi- 
tioTial  upon  the  consent  of  tliose  to  whom  it  applies,  provided  such  assent 
afTect-i  merely  the  expediency  of  the  statute  (Cooley,  Conat»  Lim.,  7th  ed., 
p.  1G4). 
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9  of  this  law  provides :  **  That  immediately  upon  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  all  Indians  committing  against 
the  person  or  properly  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of 
the  following  crimcts ;  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny,  within  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  or  without  the 
Indian  lieservation,  shall  bo  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  said 
territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the 
same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties,  as  arc  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  said  crimes  respectively;  and  said  courts  are  hereby  given 
jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases;  and  all  such  Indians  committing 
any  of  the  above  described  crimes  against  the  person  or  property 
of  another  Indian  or  other  person,  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian 
reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same 
courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties, 
as  are  all  otlier  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  attacked  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  thus  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  legal  affairs  of  Indians  still  maintain- 
ing tribal  governments.  The  Supreme  Court  held,  however,  in 
United  States  v.  Kagama,^^  that  whatever  political  and  legal  free- 
dom was  enioved  bv  the  Indians  was  by  way  of  permission  or 
cession  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  was,  therefore,  subject 
to  curtailment  or  complete  withdrawal  by  that  power.  '*  These 
Indian  tribes,"  it  declared,  *^  are  the  wards  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  communities  dependent  on  the  United  States,  dependent 
largely  for  their  daily  food,  dependent  for  their  political  rights. 
They  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  States,  and  receive  from  them  no 
protection." 

To  this  decision  the  objection  was  urged,  and,  it  would  seem, 
with  considerable  force,  that  since  the  Indians  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  tribal  autonomy,  and  are  no  longer  treated  by  the 

27118  U.  S.  375;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1109;  30  L.  ed.  228. 
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Until  the  decision  in  1906  of  the  case  of  Haddock  v.  Haddock,^* 
it  had  been  supposed  that  a  decree  of  divorce  granted  the  husband 
or  i^nie  by  a  court  of  the  State  in  which  he  or  she  was  domiciled, 
if  the  notice  of  the  beginning  of  the  suit  required  by  the  local 
law  had  been  served  actually  or  constructively  upon  the  other 
part^,  was  in  all  cases  valid  in  other  States.  This,  it  had  been 
thought,  had  been  determined  in  Atherton  v.  Atherton.^ 

Tix  Atherton  v,  Atherton  a  divorce  had  been  granted,  on  the 

gro-uLnd  of  desertion,  to  a  husband  in  Kentucky  whose  wife  had 

left      him  and  taken  up  residence  in  New  York.      She  had  not 

api>^ared  in  the  suit,  but  notice  had  been  served  upon  her  by 

maiX.    The  highest  court  of  Xew  York  refused  to  give  effect  to 

thia    <lecree  upon  the  ground  that  the  wife  had  been  forced  to  leave 

her    liusband  because  of  cruel  treatment,  had  thereby  been  entitled 

to  o\)tain  a  domicile  apart  from  him,  and  had  not  appeared  or 

l>eexx  personally  served  with  process.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

U^i'ted  States,  however,  reversed  this  holding  of  the  New  York 

coii:irt,  saying  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Kentucky  court  had  jurisdic- 

tiorx   ^f  the  complainant,  and  constructive  service  had  been  had  upon 

"16    c3efendant,  its  decree  had  to  be  recognized  as  conclusively  estab- 

hstxxng  not  only  the  fact  of  the  divorce,  but  that  the  wife  had 

ao^xidoned  her  husband.     The  opinion  declared :     "  We  are  of 

^P^^^>.ion  that  the  undisputed  facts  show  that  such  efforts  were 

re^Xiired  by  the  statutes  of  Kentucky,  and  were  actually  made  to 

P^^  the  wife  actual  notice  of  the  suit  in  Kentucky  as  to  make  the 

^®^^ee  of  the  court  there,  granting  a  divorce  upon  the  grounds 

"^^t  she  had  abandoned  her  husband,  as  binding  on  her  as  if  she 

^^^  been  served  with  notice  in  Kentucky,  or  had  voluntarily  ap- 

P^^x-ed  in  the  suit.    Binding  her  to  the  full  extent,  it  established 

^3^ond  contradiction,  that  she  had  abandoned  her  husband,  and 

P^^^ludes  her  from  asserting  that  she  left  him  on  account  of  his 

^^^^1  treatment.     To  hold  otherwise  would  make  it  difficult,  if 

^^t;  impossible,  for  the  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  the  cause 

alleged,  if  it  actually  existed.     The  wife  not  being  within  the 

^  201  U.  S.  662;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  525;  50  L.  ed.  867. 
^181  U.  S.  155;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  544;  45  L.  ed.  794. 
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The  declaration  of  1871,  and  the  acts  of  1885  and  1887,  and 
the  sustaining  of  their  constitutionality  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
illustrate  the  legal  power  of  the  United  States  to  govern  the 
tribal  Indians  at  will  as  bodies  of  individuals  completely  subject 
to  its  legal  control,  despite  the  status  of  quasirindependence  that 
has  been  accorded  them.  This  absolute  power  of  control  has  been 
consincuously  exhibited  in  more  recent  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  decided  upon  to  abolish,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  tribal  relations  and  governments,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  titles  to  lands,  and  to  incorporate  the  indi- 
vidual Indians  in  the  general  citizen  bodies  of  the  States  and 
Territories  in  which  they  live. 

declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  wiU  hold  the  land  thus  allotted  for 
the  period  of  twejity-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  of  his  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where 
such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United 
Stated  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  afore- 
said, in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance 
whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  in  any 
case  in  his  discretion  extend  the  period. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patenting  of 
the  lands  to  said  allottees,  each  and  every  member  of  the  respective  bands  or 
tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory, in  which  they  may  reside;  and  no  Territory  shall  pass  or  enforce  any 
law  denying  any  such  Indian  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  And  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  to  whom  allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  under  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits, 
his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has 
a<lopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  oi 
such  citizens  whether  said  Indian  has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a 
member  of  anv  tribe  of  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  afiTecting  the  right  of 
any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property.     . 

"  Sec.  8.  That  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  and 
Osage,  Miamies  and  Peorias,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
nor  to  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  Senaca  Xation  of  New  York  Indians  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  nor  to  that  strip  of  territory  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
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Tli(»  new  jvolicy  was  based  upon  the  facta  found  by  the  so-called 
**  Dawis  ('onlUlis^i<ul/'  wliicli  was  created  by  the  acts  of  March  ^3, 
lsO;i,'*'  and  March  i>,  l.si)5/*^* 

Th(^  constitutionality  of  thus  simimarilv  dealin«2:  with  the  In- 
dians  l»y  statute,  has  been  que^tionod  in  a  number  of  cases  before 
the  Suj)r('nic  Court,  but  has  always  been  sustained. 

In  St(*i>liens  v.  Clu  rok(M».  Xation,'^^  decide*!  in  189i),  it  was  held 
that  iK'causcH  such  Icpslation  might  be  in  violation  of  previous 
treaties  with  th(»  dierokces  was  no  ground  for  holding  it  invalid.^ 
As  to  the  ixenerul  leirishitive  power's  of  Conirress  over  the  Indians, 
the  K\\\\x\  >\\\k\  :  **  We  need  not  review  the  decisions  on  the  subject, 
as  ihiv  are  sullieientlv  referred  to  bv  Air.  Justice  Harlan  in 
( 'lif'ri>lvi'e  Xatii»n  v.  Southern  Kan.  Uy.  Co.  (1C5  U.  S.  041;  10 
Suj».  (  t.  Ke]>.  1m;:»;  ;)4  L.  c<l.  -l).*i),  from  whose  oimiion  we  quote 
as  l.llnws:  •  Tlie  jirojnjsition  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  sover- 
eii:n  in  the  sen>e  that  tlic  I'nited  States  is  sovereign,  or  in  the 
seii-^r  that   the  several  States  are  sovereign,  and  that  that  nation 

a.!j(  i::iiiL:  iIm'  Si<.u.\  Nation  uii  the  south  added  by  executive  order."  (Rev. 
^tal.,  >j  'J.'Mi;.) 

'ill*'  •'  |):i\vi-i"  A<  1  nf  1SS7  also  provides  for  allotments  of  land  and  citizen- 
sliip  to  huliaiM  who  may  wisli  to  .settle  iipon  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
Slat*-.  W  a  No  (l(';lar.'<  tiuit  all  Indians  forsaking  their  tribal  life  and 
ndtti-lii:;:  \\\v  li.i!)its  .  \  civilized  life  sliall  become  citizens.  Without  thia 
<'\|.r«->  -.tatutoiv  provi-mn.  as  was  decided  in  Elk  v.  Wilkins,  citizenship 
could   M<it  tlius  1m'  ol)tain»Ml. 

Thf  [H'fii!i<ir  statu-  of  tliose  Indians  who  have  not  become  citizens  is  illus- 
ti:\t<"l  in  tin-  furin  of  a  letter  of  ])roteetion  issued  in  lieii  of  a  passport,  to 
tho>-^'  travi'lin^i^  aitroad.  Tlie  fidlowin^^  is  a  letter  i:?sued  by  our  consul  at 
Ode--a.  tlie  form  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Department: 

*•  To  whnin  it  mav  c«>n('ern: 

"  Tlu'  hiarer  of  tliis  ducument  is  a  Xorth  American  Indian  whose  name  is 
Hampa.  Thi-  Indian  i^^  a  ward  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  its  consular  and  other  otficials.  He  is  not,  however,  entitled  to 
a  i>a>:-port.  as  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  tlie  ITnited  States.  This  consulate  has 
th<'  honor  to  n^fjue-t  tlie  Russian  authorities  to  grant  Hampa  all  necessary 
I)rotection  durinj?  his  stay  in  Russia,  and  to  grant  him  permission  to  depart 
when  he  requires  it." 

23  27  vStat.  at  L.  c.  200. 

20  2S  Stat,  at  1>.  e.  ISO. 

"1  174  r.  S.  445;  10  Sup.  <:\.  Rep.  722:  43  L.  ed.  1041. 

3-' Quoting  Thomas  v.  Oay,  IGO  L'.  S.  204;  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  340;  42  Li.  ed. 
740. 
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alone  can  exercise  tlie  power  of  eminent  domain  within  its  limits, 
finds  no  support  in  the  numerous  treaties  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  or  in  the  decisions  of  this  court,  or  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress defining  the  relations  of  that  people  with  the  United  States/ 
.  .  .  It  is  true,  as  declared  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia  (G  Pet 
615 ;  8  L.  ed.  483),  that  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
contemplate  the  Indian  Territory  as  completely  separated  from 
the  States  and  the  Cherokee  Xation  as  a  distinct  community,  and 
(in  the  language  of  ilr.  Justice  ilcLean  in  the  same  case,  p.  583), 
tliat  '  in  tlio  executive,  legislative,  and  judical  branches  of  our 
government  we  have  admitted,  by  the  most  solemn  sanction,  the 
existence  of  the  Indians  as  a  separate  and  distinct  people,  and  as 
being  vested  with  rights  which  constitute  them  a  State,  or  a  sepa- 
rate community.'  But  that  falls  far  short  of  sayincr  that  thev 
are  a  sovereign  State,  with  no  superior  within  the  limits  of  its 
territory." 

In  Cherokee  Xation  v.  Ilitchcock,'"^^  decided  in  1002,  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  Act  of  1898,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands 
in  the  tribal  districts  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  lands  productive  and  of  securing  therefrom  an  income  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  was  held  yalid. 

In  Lone  Wolf  y.  Hitchcock,'*^  decided  in  1903,  was  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  1900  providing  for 
allotment  in  severalty  of  lands  held  in  common  within  certain 
Indian  reservations  and  purporting  to  give  an  adequate  considera- 
tion for  the  surjdus  lands  not  allotted  or  reserved  for  their  benefit. 
In  its  opinion,  upholding  the  validity  of  the  act,  notwithstanding 
its  alleged  incongruity  with  previous  treaties,  the  court  say: 
*'  Plenary  authority  over  the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indians  has 
been  exercised  by  Congress  from  the  begiiming,  and  the  power 
has  always  been  deemed  a  political  one,  and  not  subject  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  judicial  department  of  the  government.  .  . 
The  power  exists  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  an  Indian  treaty, 

33  187  U.  S.  204;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rop.  115;  47  L.  cd.  183. 

34  187  U.  S.  553;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Kop.  210;  47  L.  ed.  299. 
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though  jircsuiiiably  such  power  will  be  exercised  only  when  cir- 
cuinstaiucs  arise  which  will  not  only  justify  the  government  in 
disre^aniiiig  the  sti])ulations  of  the  treaty,  but  may  demand,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  Indians  themselves,  that  it 
should  (lu  so." 

In  Tnitid  States  v.  Rickert,*^^  decided  in  1903,  it  was  held  that 
lands  allotted  in  severaltv  to  Indians  under  the  Act  of  1SS7,  and 
held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years, 
arc  not  taxallo  by  the  State  in  which  situated,  nor  are  the  im- 
j)roveinents  ujon  them,  or  the  cattle  or  other  property  furnished 
the  allottees  by  the  Tnited  States.  The  court  in  its  opinion  say: 
**  To  tax  th(  se  lands  is  to  tax  an  instrumentality  em])loyed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  and  control  of  this  dependent  race, 
ami  to  accomplish  beneficent  objects  with  reference  to  a  race  of 
which  this  court  has  said  that  *  from  their  verv  weakness  and 
heli»lessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course  of  dealing  of  the  Federal 
(lovermiient  with  them  and  the  treaties  in  which  it  has  been 
promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of  protection,  and  with  it  the 
l)ower.  This  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Executive  and 
by  Congress,  and  by  this  court,  whenever  the  question  has  arisen.' 
United  States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  1109; 
;]0  U.  rd.  2J8.'' 

With  reference  to  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  lands  in 
question,  the  court  say:  ^^  Looking  at  the  object  to  be  acconi- 
plished  by  allotting  Indian  lands  in  severalty,  it  is  evident  that 
Congre.^s  ex])eeted  that  the  lands  so  allotted  would  be  improved 
and  ciiltivate<l  by  the  allottee.  But  that  object  would  be  defeated 
if  the  imj)rovements  could  be  assessed  and  sold  for  taxes.  The 
improvements  to  which  the  question  refers  were  of  a  permanent 
kind.  While  the  title  to  the  land  remained  in  the  United  States, 
the  permanent  improvements  could  no  more  be  sold  for  local 
taxes  than  could  the  land  to  which  they  belonged.  Every  reason 
that  can  be  urged  to  show  that  the  land  was  not  subject  to  local 
taxation  applies  to  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  the  permanent 
improvements.  It  is  true  that  the  statutes  of  South  Dakota,  for 
the  purpose^  of  taxation,  classify  ^  all  improvements  made  by  per- 

»  188  U.  S.  132;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  478;  47  L.  ed.  532. 
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sons  upon  lands  held  by  them  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States/  as  personal  property.  But  that  classification  cannot  apply 
to  permanent  improvements  upon  lands  allotted  to  and  occupied 
by  Indians,  the  title  to  which  remains  with  the  United  States, 
the  occupants  still  being  wards  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  under 
its  complete  authority  and  protection.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
improvements  here  in  question  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  lands, 
and  their  use  by  the  Indians  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  the  United  States." 

With  reference  to  the  personal  property  provided  the  allottees, 
the  court  declare:  "  The  answer  to  this  question  is  indicated  by 
what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  assessment  and  taxation 
of  the  land  and  in  the  permanent  improvements  thereon.  The 
personal  property  in  question  was  purchased  with  the  money  of 
the  government,  and  was  furnished  to  the  Indians  in  order  to 
maintain  them  on  the  land  allotted  during  the  period  of  the  trust 
estate,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  to  be  used  in  execution  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  government  in  reference  to  them.  The  assessment 
and  taxation  of  the  personal  property  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  to  defeat  that  purpose." 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  had  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  entitle  it  to  bring 
suit,  the  opinion  declares :  "  In  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  real  and  personal  property  in  question,  as 
well  as  to  these  dependent  Indians  still  under  national  control, 
and  in  view  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  assessment  and  taxation 
complained  of  upon  the  plans  of  the  government  with  reference 
to  the  Indians  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
maintain  this  suit.  No  argument  to  establish  that  proposition  is 
necessary." 

In  Re  Hoff,^^  decided  in  1905,  however,  the  court  held  that  an 
Indian  to  whom  an  allotment  under  the  Act  of  1887  had  been 
made,  and  who,  by  that  act,  had  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
citizensliip,  and  given  the  benefit  of,  and  subjected  to,  the  civil 

S6  197  U.  S.  488 ;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  506 ;  49  L.  ed.  848. 
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aiul  t-riniiiial  laws  of  tbe  Strtte  in  which  he  resided,  was  a  mcm- 
l)i-r  of  the  riti:a*ii  huily  of  that  State,  and  no  longer  under  such 
federal  control  a»  to  enii><nver  Congress,  under  the  CoinnitTcc 
i  !ai:M\  to  ]»iiializ(»  the  .sale  within  the  State  of  liquor  to  him/' 

""Ai't'-T    ii   iivii'vv   ui    {\\v   rt'triit   l«'gi-lati'jn  of  Congress    dealing  with  t!ie 
Iihliiin.  aiul  a  v  n^ilnaiioii  of  tlu»  police  i^wors  reserved  to  the  Statics,  tue 
court    ^.>y:      "  lint    il   <'.nil"iHlotl  tliat,   nlthouph  the  United   Stat<»s  mnv  not 
I'uni-  \  uukU'v  ili«'  ]>.'lic"  j>M\viT  the  sale  of  liquor  within  a  State  by  one  citizen 
li-  ;i:i  li.ij-,   it   lias  jic.wi'i-  t)  i)Uiiish  such  sale  if  tlie  purchaser  is   an  Indian. 
All.!  I'h'  J. i'V.   r  lo  «1«)  this  i^  trartnl  to  that  clause  of  §  8,  Art.  1,  of  the  Con- 
Hiituti.'u  whioli  ijiijm'Wits  Congress  *  to  re«:fulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
uiul  arih'U;;;  tin-  >»\iTal   Matos,  ami  with  the  Indian  trifjes.'     It   is  said  that 
r  ii:rii.:   I'  wit'i  t!.f  Imiian  trih-.'s  iiuhulcs  commerce  with  the  members  tberei.:. 
aiiti  ('  iiiri*'".  luiviTiir  |n  WIT  tt>  r(»;;ulate  comnierco  l>etwoen  the  white  men  and 
till'  li;.li;ii:--.  c  ir.t iiiU'-s  to  retain  tliat  ^»ower,  although  it  has  provided  that  the 
Iij.li.iTi  >iii'Il  \\A\c  i':»'  !>.Mi{'lit  of  and  Ik»  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
ni"  {!n'  Sia!  \  :ni.!    sii;ill   Ik-  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee,  and   therefore  a 
tit'/iji  i.f  t!i«-  Stall-,     i'lit  tin*  l();rio  of  this  argument  implies  that  the  United 
St:iti'^  ,.i:j   ii.'vt  r  r.-l-.i^f  itsi'lf  from  th:»  chlig-ations  nf  guardianship;  that.  ?o 
1' ii<f   a<    an    ii.(li\  i.Iual    i-    an    Indian   by   descent,   Congn'BS,   although   it  may 
i'ji'.    p;:n!t»l   all   tlu*   ri:r!ns   an<l   j)rivi!eg(»s   of  national,   and  therofrire  state, 
I  iti/.i  !i-;ii|f,  tiip  iM-ntilT-:   and  burdens  of  the  laws  of  the  State,   may  at  any 
tiiiiv   !•'!  ihliat*'   tills   aitj.-n   an.l   rcassumc   its  guardianship,  and   prevent  t!»e 
Irilj.in    fi<»Fj>  «'i!j.\:iiM   f....  ix-iu'lit  «f  tlie  laws  of  the  State  and  release  him 
fr'ii:>  o  Miif,iti«n«^  «•:'  .  ')i'ili«-:i,-,«  tJK  reto.     (.'an  it  be  that  because  one  has  Indian, 
an!  "nl\    In-lLm.  !)!..•!   in  1;!^  veins,  lie  is  to  bc»  forever  one  of  a  special  class 
*  '.   r  •••  •:  'Ml   lie  (i<:niMl  ( ku tii'Tni-nt  niav.  in  its  <liscretion,  assume  the  ri"!:ti 
of  «:'.i:r 'linns:. iji  \v!i>;i  il  lia<  om-e  aban.hmed.  and  this  whether  the  State  or 
tlif  iii'.'ix  i<lii.:l   liini-"!/  con-mt-?     AVe  think  the  reach  to  which  this  argument 
^<,^^'   <|.nr.n-li;»t<'-   that   it    is   unscaind.     I'ut  it  is  said  that  the  government 
lin^  I«?«»\i.lt.|  i;i;i  t'..''  Ji:  !i  Mi'-j  title  >]ian  not  be  alienated  or  encumbered  for 
t\Miii\  !i\<    mm:-,  .":  I  1;;' >  uls)  s:  ijinlati'd  that  the  grant  of  citizenship  shall 
not  (li'j.ii\«-  llic    In-.i:;!i  «■!'  hi>  ii.t"nst  in  trihal  or  other  property;  but  these 
ai"  n:«'i''  j«rnj,(  iiv  i  '.'lit^,  ;ii:l  di  n.  t  alVtct  tl;e  civil  or  political  Btatiis  of  tlie 
a'l  tt'i-.  i;u:  l:;i    fa- t  that  jiro])erty  is  held  subject  to  n  condition 

a;_Min-l  iilii'ii.iii  >i\  dn.s  ;><  t  ii'i.'it  t'.io  civil  or  pjlitical  status  of  the  holder  of 
thi-  li'Jo.  M.irv  a  t:;:  !  f;f  land  i-  (•►nveyed  with  conditions  subsequent. 
li'.it  i:  is  ni:ii<  cr-Mwy  to  p'.irsuo  tiiis  discussion  further.  We  are  of 
t!:;'  cjMJii-  n  t::.M.  w.m-h  t!i.-  li.it.-d  States  grants  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
t  »  ;iTi  li'(li;in.  ;,'i*>«-^  1  >  l:iii.  V.,--  bvMudit  of,,  and  roquiros  him  to  be  subject  to, 
l!ic  ]i\\\'.  1>  ah  (iN'il  jiiid  «  rin:.'nal,  of  tlie  State,  it  places  him  outside  of  police 
''.'irr,l;ili(iii>  on  t':<'  part  of  ( "Dn^^i^'s-:;  that  the  emancipation  from  federal  con- 
li:I  i-  ip't  afl'-ctrrl  hy  thf  fart  tiiat  tlio  lands  it  has  granted  to  the  Indian 
ari-  ;.'jMiit<d  snhji'it  to  a  condition  a^'-ainst  alirinvtion  and  encumbrance,  or  tlw 
i"uith'  r  f;ict  I'.iat  it  ^nnirantccs  to  liini  an  interest  in  tribal  or  other  property.*' 
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The  last  acts  of  Congress  in  this  history  of  its  purpose  to  assimi- 
late the  tribal  Indians  into  the  general  citizen  body  of  the  nation 
are  two  statutes  enacted  in  1906. 

By  an  act  approved  April  2G,  1906,  provision  is  made  for  the 
final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  In  this  statute  rules  are  laid  down  for  deter- 
mining tribal  membership;  the  removal  of  chiefs  for  non-per- 
formance of  duties  prescribed  by  the  act;  the  transfer  of  tribal 
schools  to  the  control  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Interior ;  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tribal  revenues  by  oSicers  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 
the  abolishment  of  tribal  taxes ;  the  disposition  of  tribal  buildings 
and  other  property;  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands;  the  j)er  capita 
distribution  of  tribal  funds;  the  prohibition  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  of  the  sale  or  encumbering  by  Indians  of  lands 
allotted  to  them  (though  leases  may  be  entered  into,  except  home- 
steads, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  ;  that 
all  lands,  thus  restricted,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  long 
as  the  title  remains  in  the  original  allottee.^ 

3S  Sections  27  and  28  provide  as  foHows: 

"  Soc.  27.  Tliat  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee, 
Creek,  or  Seminole  tribes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  said  trilies,  shall  not  become 
public  lands  nor  property  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  respectively  com- 
prising each  of  said  tribes,  and  their  heirs  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the 
rolls  as  finally  concluded  as  heretofore  and  hereinafter  provided  for:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  interfere  with  any  allotments 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress. 

*•  Sec.  28.  That  the  tribal  existence  and  present  tribal  governments  of  the 
Clioctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  or  nations  are 
hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  efTcct  for  all  purposes  authorized  by  law, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  but  the  tribal  council  or  legislature  in  any 
of  said  tribes  or  nations  shall  not  be  in  session  for  a  longer  period  than 
thirty  days  in  any  one  year:  Provided,  That  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution 
(except  resolutions  of  adjournment)  of  the  tribal  council  or  legislature  of 
anv  of  ?aid  tribes  or  nations  shall  be  of  anv  validitv  until  approved  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  Tiiat  no  contract  involving 
the  payment  or  expenditure  of  any  money  or  affecting  any  property  belonging 
to  any  of  said  trilws  or  nations  by  them  or  any  of  them  or  by  any  officer 
thereof,  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 
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By  an  act  approved  ilay  8,  1006,  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1887 
is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :    "  Sec.  6.  That  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  trust  period  and  when  the  lands  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  Indians  by  patent  in  fee,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this 
Act,  then  each  and  everv  allottee  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  they  may  reside;  and  no  Territory  shall  pass  or 
eiifon^o  any  law  denying  any  such  Indian  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  ecpial  protection  of  tho  law.     And  every  Indian  bom  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom   allotments 
shall  have  Ix^en  made  and  who  has  received  a  patent  in  fee  simple 
imder  tho  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,  and 
every   Indian   l)orn  within   the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up  within  said  limits  his  resi- 
dence separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and 
has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  whether  said  Indian 
has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  without 
in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any 
such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property:   Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  Indian  allottee 
is  compf  tent  and  capable  of  managing  his  or  her  affairs  at  any 
time  to  cause  to  be  issued  to  such  allottee  a  patent  in  fee  simple, 
and  tlioreafter  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  incumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  said  land  shall  be  removed  and  said  land  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  such 
patent:    Provided  further,  That  until  the  issuance  of  fee-simple 
patent,s  all  allottees  to  whom  trust  patents  shall  hereafter  be  issued 
shall   be  subjected   to   the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of   the    United 
States:    And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  extend  to  any  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory."  ^ 

The  Enabling  Act  of  June  0,  1906,  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  the  State 

—  ■ — ^ ^ 

29  34  Stat,  at  L.   182. 
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of  Oklahoma,  provided :  "  That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  Con- 
stitution [of  Oklahoma]  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  impair  the 
rights  of  person  or  property  pertaining  to  the  Indians  of  said 
Territories  (so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished) 
or  to  limit  or  affect  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  law  or  regulation  respecting  such 
Indians,  their  lands,  property,  or  other  rights  by  treaties,  agree- 
ment, law,  or  otherwise,  which  it  would  have  been  competent  to 
make  if  this  act  had  never  been  passed." 
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zena  of  another  State  those  proprietary  interests  which  may  be 
said  to  belong  generally  to  that  State  as  such.  This  case  involved 
the  right  of  cultivating  oysters  on  beds  of  the  tide  waters  of  the 
State.  The  court  in  its  opinion  say :  *•  We  think  we  may  safely 
hold  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  are  not  invested  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  with  any  interest  in  the  common  property  of 
the  citiz^is  of  another  State."  ^ 

§  102.  Privileges  of  One  State  Not  Carried  into  Other  States. 

The  comity  clause  does  not  entitle  a  citizen  within  his  own 
State  to  privileges  and  immunities  which  may  be  granted  by 
other  States  to  their  citizens.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  require 
that  when  a  right  is  granted  by  any  one  of  tlie  States  of  the  Union 
to  its  citizens,  it  thereby  becomes  a  right  which  all  the  other 
States  must  grant  to  their  citizens.  This  claim,  extreme  as  it 
may  appear,  was  raised  in  McKane  v.  Durston^^  but  negatived 

KThe  opinion  continues:  "  If  Virginia  had  by  law  provided  for  the  sale  of 
its  once  vast  public  domain,  and  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  its  own 
people,  no  one,  we  venture  to  say,  would  contend  that  the  citizens  cf  other 
States  had  a  constitutional  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  of  Virginia 
eitixenship.  Neither  if,  instead  of  selling,  the  State  hivd  appropriated  the 
same  property  to  be  used  as  a  common  by  its  people  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  could  the  citizens  of  other  States  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
privilege.  And  the  reason  is  obvious;  the  right  thus  granted  is  not  a  privilege 
or  immunity  of  general  but  of  special  citizenship.  It  docs  not  *  belong  of  right 
to  the  citizens  of  all  free  government,'  but  only  to  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  tliey  are  placed.  They,  and 
they  alone,  owned  the  property  to  be  sold  or  used,  and  they  alone  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  saw  fit.  Tliey  owned  it  not  by  virtue  of  citizen- 
ship merely,  but  of  citizenship  and  domicile  united ;  that  is  to  say,  by  virtue 
of  a  citizenship  confined  to  that  particular  locality.  The  planting  of  oysters 
in  the  soil  covered  by  water  owned  in  common  by  the  People  of  the  State  is 
not  different  in  principle  from  that  of  planting  corn  upon  dry  land  held  in 
the  same  way.  Both  are  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  profit;  and  if  the 
State,  in  the  regulation  of  its  public  domain,  can  grant  to  its  own  citizens 
the  exclusive  use  of  dry  lands,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  do  the  same 
thing  in  respect  to  such  as  are  covered  by  water.  And  as  all  concede  that  a 
State  may  grant  to  one  of  its  citizens  the  exclusive  use  of  part  of  tlie  common 
property,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow,  that  it  might  by  appropriate 
legislation  confine  the  use  of  the  whole  to  its  own  people  alone." 

M153  U.  S.  684;  14  Sup.  a.  Rep.  913;  38  L.  ed.  807. 
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that  of  Texas,  a  new  State  was  received  by  the  direct  process  of 
incorporating,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  a  foreign  inde- 
pendent State.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  new  States  have  been 
formed  from  areas  already  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
organized  as  territories. 

The  usual  process  by  which  these  territories  have  obtained 
statehood  is  as  follows:  The  people  of  a  territory  petition  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  statehood.  If  that  body  is  favorably  disposed, 
a  so-called  '^  enabling  act "  is  passed,  authorizing  the  framing  of 
a  state  Constitution,  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
framed,  and  laying  down  certain  requirements  that  must  be  met. 
All  these  conditions  having  been  met,  a  resolution  reciting  this 
fact  is  passed  by  Congress,  and  the  Territory  declared  a  State 
and  admitted  as  such  into  the  Union.  In  some  cases  the  final 
£!tep  in  the  process  has  been  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  Congress. 

The  above  has  been  the  usual  and  regular  process.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  have  met 
in  conventions  and  framed  Constitutions  without  first  obtaining 
the  authorization  of  Congress.  The  acceptance,  however,  by  that 
body,  of  the  instrument  framed  has  been  considered  sufficient  to 
validate  the  proceeding. 

There  has  been  some  little  constitutional  speculation  as  to 
wliether  the  decisive,  creative  act  in  the  bringing  into  existence 
of  a  new  State  is  the  Resolution  of  Congress  approving  the  con- 
stitution that  has  been  drawn  up  and  declaring  the  former  Terri- 
tory one  of  the  States  of  the  I'nion ;  or  whether  the  vivifying  force 
is  derived  from  the  constituent  act  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
in  framing  and  adopting  their  state  Constitution.  The  latter  is 
the  view  most  acceptable  to  the  States'  Rights  school.^    It  would 

2  In  Brownson's  Americnn  Republic,  premising  that  the  entrance  of  Ter- 
ritories into  tlie  Union  as  States  is  the  free  act  of  the  peoples  of  the  respective 
Territories,  the  argument  is  made  that  the  States  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, ])y  their  ordinances  of  secession,  in  eflTect  annulled  these  acts,  and 
tl'.ns,  ipso  facto,  relegated  themselves  to  the  status  of  Territories,  and  as  auch 
c:\mo  under  the  complete  control  of  Congress  for  that  body  to  "  reconstruct " 
tli^ir  governments  as  it  should  see  fit,  and  readmit  them  as  States,  and  upon 
gv.oh  terms,  as  it  should  approve. 

21 
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seem  to  be  sufficently  plain,  however,  that  the  former  is  the  cor- 
rect doctrine;  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  lies  within 
the  jMjwer  of  Congress  arbitrarily  to  refuse  its  approval  to  a  eon- 
sititiition  that  has  been  framed  by  the  people  of  a  Territory 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Enabling  Act 
The  final,  and  therefore  decisive  step,  has  thus  to  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  doctrine  has,  indeed,  received  implied  judicial  sanction 
at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Jones.® 

In  this  case  was  involved  the  v-alidity  of  an  act  of  a  legislature 
of  a  Territory  passed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  case  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction  on  the  grounds  that  the  law  in  question  was 
not  passed  by  a  legislature  of  a  State  and  did  not,  therefore,  come 
within  the  express  terms  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  which  provided  the 
court  with  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  Referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  had  been  granted  lest  a  State  might  l^slate  against 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  or  trench  upon  matters  not  within 
its  province,  the  court  said:  "  Such  being  the  evil  or  danger,  it 
precludes  the  idea  that  this  clause  in  the  Judiciary  Act  had  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  public  bodies  which  had  not  been  duly 
organized,  and  not  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  would,  as  States, 
undertake  to  pass  la\v^,  without  being  empowered  to  do  it,  which 
might  encroach  on  the  Union  or  its  granted  powers,  and  hence 
should  be  thus  guarded  against.  Such  conduct  by  such  bodies, 
if  not  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  Union,  would  be  a  for- 
eign aflFair,  and  not  within  the  cognizance  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  this  government,  unless  so  interfering  with  its  rights  as 
to  call  for  the  political  exercise  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
authority  over  our  foreign  relations.  Again,  such  conduct  by 
bodies  situated  within  our  limits,  unless  by  States  duly  admitted 
into  the  Union,  would  have  to  be  reached  either  by  the  power  of 

35    How.   343;    12   L.  ed.   ISl.     Cf,  Jameson,  Constitutional  Convention^ 

Sec.  207. 
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the  Union  to  put  down  insurrections,  or  by  ihe  ordinary  penal 
laws  of  the  States  or  Territories  within  which  these  bodies  unlaw- 
fully organized  are  situated  and  acting.  While  in  that  condition 
their  measures  are  not  examinable  at  all  by  a  writ  of  error  to 
this  court,  as  not  being  statutes  by  a  State,  or  a  member  of  the 
Union.  And  after  such  bodies  are  recognized  as  having  been 
duly  organized,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  if  they  ever 
be,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  General  Government,  which 
acquiesces  in  the  political  organization  that  has  been  professing 
to  pass  statutes,  and  which  admits  it  as  a  legal  and  competent 
State,  must  treat  its  statutes  passed  under  that  organization  as 
they  would  the  statutes  of  any  other  State,  within  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  Judiciary  Act.  And  if  so,  we  must  inquire  only 
into  the  validity  of  their  subject-matter,  and  not  as  to  the  new, 
any  more  than  the  old.  States,  ever  suppose  that  the  question  of 
their  political  competency  or  power  to  pass  statutes  at  all  was  an 
inquiry  intended  to  be  placed  under  our  consideration  and  de- 
cision by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  a  statute,  passed  by  a  political  body  before  its 
admission  into  the  Union,  seems  either  not  to  be  one,  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Union  or  its  judicial  tribunals,  by  means  of 
Sec.  25  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  unless  re-enacted  or  adopted  after 
becoming  a  State;  then  it  is  treated  like  the  statute  of  any  State; 
or  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  by  Congress,  subse- 
quently with  the  constitutional  and  political  organization  under 
which  the  statute  was  passed  by  the  State  —  a  competent  State 
—  leaving,  as  in  other  cases,  merely  its  subject-matter  to  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  see  if  it  violates  or  not  any  acts  or  provisions 
of  the  General  Government." 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE   POWER   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   TO  ACQUIRE   TERRITORY. 

In  the  chapters  that  have  gone  before  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  net  forth  the  cM>n<titntional  rdations  subsisting  between  the 
Union  and  its  communwcalth  nifiiihers.  from  the  very  beginning, 
however,  the  American  cuiislitiuiunal  system  has  included  other 
political  units  than  the  States.  These  units  are  Territories,  De- 
pendencies, and  a  Federal  District  or  seat  of  National  Govern- 
ment^ To  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional  questions  incident 
to  the  annexation  and  govermiieut  by  the  National  Government 
of  the  territories  and  jie-^ples  of  which  these  iK)litical  elements 
are  composed,  we  shall  now  turn.  This  will  involve  a  discussion 
of  the  following  j)oints.  (1)  The  constitutional  power  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  territories;  (2)  the  modes  or  purposes 
for  which  they  may  be  acquired;  and  (3)  their  constitutional 
status.    First  tlien  as  to  the  power  to  acquire." 

No  express  j>ower  is  given  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  acquire  additional  territory.  In  1803,  however,  the  vast 
Louisiana  Territory  was  purchased  from  France  and  annexed  to 
the  Union;  in  1819  Florida  was  obtained  from  Spain;  in  1846 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  obtained  through  discovery,  occupation, 
and  convention  with  England;  in  1845  the  State  of  Texas  was 
annexed;  in  1848  and  1853  additional  territory  was  obtained  by 
cession  from  ^fexico;  in  1850  the  annexation  of  the  Guano  Islands 
was  authorized  by  a  congressional  statute;  in  18G7,  Alaska,  the 
first  territory  non-contiguous  to  the  United  States,  was  obtained 
from  Russia:  in  tlie  same  year  ilidway  Island  was  taken  posses- 

1  The  term  *'  Dopendoiuy  "  can  liiirdly  1)0  said  to  have  been  as  yet  accepted 
as  a  technically  correct  term,  and  pn^silily  never  may  be.  In  default,  how- 
ever, of  a  better  word  the  term  will  l>e  here  provisionally  employed. 

2  In  this  chapter  there  is  considered  simply  the  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  its  soverciornty  over  additional  territory.  The 
question  whether  territory  when  thus  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  is  necessarily  "  incorporated  "  in  it,  in  a  peculiar  constitutional 
sense,  is  discussed  in  a  later  chapter   (Chapter  XXX). 

[324] 
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sion  of  by  the  President;  in  1898  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed ;  in  1898,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  the 
islands  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam  came  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  and  in  1900,  three  of  the 
Samoan  Islands  were  acquired.^ 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  United  States  thus  to  annex 
foreign  territory  has  been,  at  various  times,  and  by  various 
writers,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  power  to  admit  new  States  into  tiie  Union.* 

2.  The  power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war.** 

3.  The  power  to  make  treaties.® 

4.  The  power,  as  a  Sovereign  State,  to  acquire  territory  by  dis- 
covery and  occupation  or  by  any  other  methods  recognized  as 
proper  by  international  usage. 

These  various  sources  will  be  considered  seriatim. 

§  146.  The  Right  to  Annex  Based  on  the  Right  to  Admit  New 
States. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  territory 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  the 
respective  territories  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  the  vast 
reaches  of  land  to  the  west, —  that  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  river  being  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  These  areas 
had  been  ceded  to  the  old  Confederation  of  the  States  and  gov- 
erned according  to  the  pro\dsions  of  the  famous  N'orthwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  which  provisions  were  re-enacted  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government  in  1789.^ 

3 The  term  "Insular  Possessions"  has  been  officially  applied  to  the  islands 
owned  by  the  United  States. 
4  Art.  IV,  S<?c.  3,  CI.  1. 
BArt.  I,  Sec.  8,  CI.  11. 

6  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  CI.  2. 

7  To  this  government  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  later  ceded  their  western 
lands. 

The  act  of  August  7.  1780,  was  as  follows: 

''An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio: 

"Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio 


oi^G  United  States  Constitutional  Law. 

1 1  id  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  trace  the  history  of  tlie  part 
played  iluring  the  i)eriod  i)reee<ling  1787  by  the  conflicting  claims 
vi  the  eolonies  or  States  to  the  **  back  lands,"  and  how  Maryland 
rt'tiist'il  to  siirn  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until  all  the  States 
slumld  surrentli'r  these  lands  to  the  Congress  for  the  joint  benefit 
of  all  the  piH>ple  of  the  States  to  be  in  proper  time  *'  parcelled  out 
by  C'oiiirress  into  free  convenient  and  independent  States  and 
tJovtriiinents/"'  and  how,  finallv,  this  was  substantially  done. 

'Ihat  the  Congress  of  the  Con-federation  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  accept  tliese  ce^ssions  of  territory  is  suflSciently  plain,' 
but  this  was  not  questioned  at  the  time,  and  in  1787  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  was 
enacte<l.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  did,  however,  provide 
for  the  admission  of  new  States,  Article  XI  declaring  that, 
**  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  tin*  rnite<l  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled 
to  all  tiio  advantaires  of  the  I'nion;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be 
admitted!  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by 
nine  States.'' 

may  continue  to  hav<'  full  elTect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  should 
be  nia<lc  so  as  to  a(Ia])t  tlie  sanic  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

'*  Section  1.  Bo  it  enaotod  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  in  all  cases  in 
■which  by  the  said  ordinance  any  information  is  to  be  given  or  communication 
made  by  the  Governor  of  said  Territory  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  or  to  any  of  their  officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Governor 
to  give  such  information  and  to  make  such  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  all  officers  which  by  said 
ordinance  were  to  liave  been  appointed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
a&sfmbU»d,  and  all  oflicers  so  appointed  shall  be  commissioned  by  him,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  might  by  the  said 
ordinance  revoke  anv  commission  or  remove  from  anv  office,  the  President  is 
hereby  declared  to  have  the  same  power  of  revocation  and  removal. 

"  Section  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted.  That  in  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
resignation  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  of  said  Territory,  the  secre- 
tary thereof  shall  be  and  is  hereby  aiithorized  and  required  to  execute  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Governor  during  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation  or  necessary  absence  of  said  Govemor.** 

8C/.  Taney  in  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393;  15  L.  ed.  691. 
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In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  present  Constitution  the 
Virginia  resolutions  declared  ^'  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  whether  from  a  voluntary  juncture  of  govern- 
ment, transitory  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
voices  in  the  national  legislature  less  than  the  whole/'  This  was 
agreed  to  without  debate  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  As 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  the  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provided®  that  "  new  States  lawfully  constituted  or  estab- 
lished within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  admitted,  by 
the  legislature  into  the  government;  but  to  such  admission  the 
consent  of  tT;\'o-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  House  shall 
be  necessary." 

In  the  Convention,  in  order  to  cover  certain  conditions  then 
existing,  especially  the  status  of  Vermont,  this  clause,  after 
repeated  amendments,  was  finally  made  to  read :  "  New  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the  Union;  but  no  new 
States  shall  be  hereafter  founded  or  erected  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  of  the  present  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  as  well  as  of  the  general  legislature/' 

As  finally  phrased  by  the  Committee  on  Style  and  adopted  by 
the  Convention  the  clause  reads :  "  New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
founded  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor 
any  State  bo  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

During  this  course  of  evolution  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limita- 
tion "within  the  limits  of  the  United  States"  disappeared.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  the  debates  just  why  these  words 
of  limitation  were  omitted.  From  some  expressions  of  opinion  of 
the  time,  there  is,  nevertheless,  evidence  that  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  an  expansion  of  the  United  States  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  early  recognized  by  men 
active  in  the  framing  and  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution. 

9  Art.  XVII. 
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Alcxantlcr  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  wrote:  "  We 
nni^t  remain  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances, 
we  must  be  prepare^!  to  acijuire  Florida,  and  to  annex  Louisiana 
and  we  must  even  wink  further  South." 

And  Gouvorncur  ilorris,  the  author  of  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  confers  upon  (Congress  the  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
Tnited  States,  writing  in  1S03  to  Livingston  said:  "I  am 
very  certain  that  I  had  it  not  in  contemplation  to  insert  a  decree 
de  coerrcndo  unperio  in  the  Constitution  of  America.  Without 
examiiiim^:  whether  a  limitation  of  territorv  be  or  be  not  essential 
to  the  j>rcservation  of  rc])ul)lican  government,  I  am  certain  that 
the  country  between  the  ^Iississi])pi  and  the  Atlantic  exceeds  by 
far  the  limits  which  j>rudence  would  assign,  if  in  effect  any  limi- 
tation be  re(piire(l.  Another  reason  of  equal  weight  must  have 
prevented  me  from  thinking  of  such  a  clause.  I  knew  as  well 
tlien  as  I  do  now  that  all  Xorth  America  must  at  length  be 
annexed  to  iis.  ILi])py,  indeed,  if  the  lust  of  dominion  stop 
there."  Writing  ugain  to  Livingston,  however,  Morris  said  that 
while  he  held  that  the  Unite<l  States  might  acquire  additional 
territ(»rv,  it  could  not  create  new  States  of  the  Union  out  of  it. 
lie  said:  *'  I  ]>en-('ivc  I  mistook  the  drift  of  your  inquiry,  which 
substantially  is,  whetlicr  Congrcvss  can  admit,  as  a  new  State, 
territory  v/hich  <lid  not  l)elong  to  the  United  States  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  made.  In  my  opinion  they  cannot.  I  always 
thr)Ught,  when  we  slionld  accpiire  Canada  and  Louisiana,  it  would 
be  ju'oper  to  govern  them  as  provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice 
in  our  councils.  In  wording  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article,  I  went  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit  to  establish 
the  exclusion.  Can(lr)r  obliges  me  to  add  my  belief  that  had  it 
been  more  jiointedly  exprc^ssed,  a  strong  opposition  would  have 
been  made."  ^^ 

§  147.  Annexation  of  Louisiana.    Views  <^  Jefferson. 

When,  in  1790,  Xorth  Carolina  made  a  cession  to  the  United 
Staters  of  its  title  to  wrst<M'n  territory,  this  was  accepted  by  Con- 

i^iJAjc  and   Wriiiufjs   (Sparks),  III,  185,  192. 
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gress  in  the  Act  of  April  2,  1790,  without  constitutional  question. 
This  it  will  be  observed,  however,  involved  only  a  transfer  of 
title  from  a  State  to  the  ^Nation  and  not  an  annexation  of  terri- 
tory foreign  to  the  United  States.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  was,  however,  of  this  latter  character,  and 
Jefferson,  then  President,  felt,  and  expressed,  as  we  know,  most 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  though,  upon 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  he  urged  that  the  treaty  provid- 
ing for  it  be  ratified,  and  if  necessary,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  to  the  National  Government  the  necessary  power 
be  adopted." 

11  Before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Dickinson  as 
follows:  "The  General  Government  has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  it;  and  it  has  not  given  it  power  of  holding  foreigpn  territory',  and 
still  less  of  incorporating  it  into  the  Union.  An  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion seems  necessary  for  this.  In  the  meantime  we  must  ratify  and  pay  our 
money,  as  we  have  treated  for  a  thing  beyond  the  Constitution  and  rely  on 
the  nation  to  sanction  an  act  done  for  its  great  good  without  its  previous 
authority." 

To  John  C.  Breekenridge  he  wrote:  "The  Constitution  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  holding  foreij^n  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations 
into  our  Union.  The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so 
much  advances  tlie  good  of  their  country,  has  done  an  act  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Lt^gislature,  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties 
and  risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it  and 
throw  themselves  on  tlieir  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized  what  we 
know  thev  would  have  done  for  themselves  had  thev  been  in  a  situatioil  to  do 
it.  It  is  a  case  of  a  guardian  investing  the  money  of  the  ward  in  purchasing 
an  important  adjacent  territory,  and  saying  to  him  when  of  age:  *I  did  this 
for  your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind  you ;  you  may  disavow  me  and  I 
must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  best  I  can :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself 
for  you.'  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of 
indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Constitution  by  more  strongly 
marking  its  lines.** 

Writing  to  William  C.  Xicholson  before  the  ratification  of  the  Louisiana 
treaty  he  said :  "  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  best  to  do  should  be  done 
with  as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly  as  far  as  respects  the  eon- 
btitutional  diffioiiltv.  I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you  make 
on  the  power  given  by  the  Constituticm  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union  without  restraining  the  subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting 
the  United  States.  But  when  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783:  that  the  Constitution  expressly 
declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
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their  citizenship  in  the  several  States.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  ordained  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  States ;  that 
they  were  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States/  for  whom  and  whose 
posterity  the  government  was  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  made ;  that  each  of  them  was  *  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution/ 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  that  instrument;  that  by 
them  the  government  was  to  be  and  was  in  fact  organized;  and 
that  no  power  is  conferred  on  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 
discriminate  between  them,  or  to  disfranchise  anv  of  them  —  the 
necessary  conclusion  is,  that  those  persons  born  within  the  several 
States,  who  by  force  of  their  respective  constitutions  and  laws, 
are  citizens  of  the  State,  arc  thereby  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  ...  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  the  Constitution  has 
left  to  the  several  States  the  rightful  power  to  determine  who 
of  their  inhabitants  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  may  make  aliens  citizens.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
Constitution  has  left  to  tlie  States  the  determination  what  persons 
bom  within  their  respective  limits,  shall  acquire  hy  birth  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  not  left  to  them  any  power 
to  prescribe  any  rule  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  alien- 
age.    This  power  is  exclusively  in  Congress."® 

In  eflFect,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  held  that  native-born  negroes, 
■whether  free  or  slave,  living  in  the  United  States,  though  subjects 
of,  that  is,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  were  not,  and 
could  not  either  by  state  or  federal  action,  be  made  *'  citizens  "  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

•  At  the  first  hearing  of  tins  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  four  justiceia, 
McLean,  Catron,  Grier,  and  Campbell,  held  that  the  plea,  in  abatement,  setting 
up  the  question  of  citizenship,  was  not  properly  before  the  court  because  the 
defendant  had  submitted  and  pled  over  to  the  merits.  Justice  Nelson  was  in 
doubt  as  to  this.  Upon  the  second  hearing,  Nelson  agreed  with  these  four, 
and,  consequently,  no  one  of  the  five  —  a  majority  of  the  court  —  discussed 
the  question  in  the  opinions  which  they  individually  rendered.  Justices  Wayne 
and  Daniel  agreed  with  Taney  and  Curtis  that  the  plea  was  properly  before 
the  court. 
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Louisiana,  but  these  doubts  were  not  sufficiently  general  to  lead 
the  people  to  give  expressly  by  constitutional  amendment  that 
right,  the  implied  existence  of  which  was  questioned.^^ 

With  r^ard  to  deriving  the  power  to  annex  from  the  power  to 
admit  new  States,  it  may  be  observed  that  not  only  is  reference 
to  this  source  for  authority  unnecessary,  but,  when  appealed  to, 
would  not  seem  to  yield  to  the  National  Grovernment  as  ample 
powers  as  are  furnished  it  when  the  treaty  and  war  powers  are 
relied  upon.^* 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  when  recourse  is  had  to  the 
power  to  admit  new  States  for  the  authority  to  annex  foreign 

13  In  the  debates  attendant  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Choate  in  the 
Senate  and  Winthrop,  Brangle,  and  Barnard  in  the  House  argued  that  the 
United  States  was  without  constitutional  authority  to  annex  foreign  territory 
(Cong.  Globe,  2Sth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.).  In  1S38  when  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  being  agitated,  J.  Q.  Adams  in  the  House  of  Heprcsentatives  offered  the 
following  resolution :  "  Resolved,  that  the  power  of  annexing  the  people  of 
any  independent  foreign  State  to  the  Union  is  a  power  not  delegated  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  their  Congress,  or  to  any  department  of 
the  government,  but  reserved  by  the  people.  That  any  attempt  by  act  of 
Congress  or  by  treaty  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power,  unlawful  and  void, 
and  which  it  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  free  people  of  the  Union 
to  resist  and  avoid." 

Continuing,  he  declared,  that,  if  annexed,  it  would  be  such  a  violation  of 
the  national  compact  as  **  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  but  fully  to  justify  it,  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people 
of  the  free  States  ought  not  to  submit  to  it,  but  we  say  with  confidence  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  it."  Many  Southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  if  Texas  were  not  admitted,  they  would  destroy  the  Union. 

1*  '*  If  it  [tlie  power  of  annexation]  is  to  be  implied  only  from  the  latter 
power  [the  right  to  admit  new  States],  it  would  seem  quite  reasonable  to 
hold  that  it  could  be  exercised  in  any  case  only  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  new  State  out  of  the  acquired  territory,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to 
govern  it  except  for  that  purpose,  but  the  right  of  Congress  to  admit  the 
acquired  territory  as  a  State  or  States,  or  to  refuse  to  do  so,  according 
to  its  own  judgment  and  discretion,  is  universally  admitted,  and,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  power  to  acquire  and  govern  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  power  to  admit,  for,  if  it  did,  all  territory  acquired  by  either 
of  the  methods  stated  would  have  to  be  converted  into  a  State  or  States.  It 
may  be  said  that  no  territory  ought  to  be  acquired  which  cannot  be  ultimately 
fitted  for  admission  as  a  State  or  States  —  but  this  is  a  political  and  not  a 
judicial  question."  Address  of  John  G.  Carlisle  before  the  American  Bar 
A«PGciation,  1002. 
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territory  consiilcrable  siipix)rt  id  given,  to  the  position  that,  in 
exercising  it,  tlie  consent  of  the  other  States  should  be  obtained. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  the  debate  in  Congress  over  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  Pickering,  who  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  new  territory  by  conquest  or  purchase  to  be  lield 
and  governetl  as  dependent  territory,  denied  that  territory  could 
be  annexed  with  the  pledge  that  it  should  be  divided  up  and 
a<hnitte4l  as  States  into  the  Union,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
coi>artncr  States  were  obtained.  Griswold  took  much  the  sanie 
view.  He  contended  that  *'  the  Union  of  the  States  was  forine<i 
on  tlie  princijdcs  of  a  copartnership,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
&upj>os(^  that  the  accents  of  the  parties  who  have  been  appointed  to 
execute  the  business  of  the  compact,  could  admit  a  new  partner 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves."  ^^ 

§  148.  Territories  as  Embryo  States. 

There  can  he  no  question  but  that  it  was  the  general  intention 
at  the  time  tliat  the  Constitution  was  adopted  that  all  the  terri- 
tory then  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  not 
incln(le<I  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the  then  several  States 
iihoiihl  ultimately  l)e  divided  up  and  admitted  as  States  into  the 
Union. 

It  will  l>e  reniemhere^l  that  the  Ordinance  for  the  government 
of  the  Xortlnvost  Territory  provided  that  —  "There  shall  be 
formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  such  State  shall  be  admitted 
.  .  .  on  an  e<iiial  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects 
whatever;  and  shall  he  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  Constitu- 
tion and  state  iiovernment.^^ 

The  treat v  which  provided  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  declared  that  —  "The  inhabitants  of  the  ceiled 
territory  *shall  he  incorj)orated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  fed(»rijl   Constitution   to  the  enjo^Tnent  of  all  the  rights, 

1-''  Ainial-  of  Cong.  1803-4,  p.  461. 
icArt.  5. 
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advantages,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'' '' 

In  the  treaty  with  Spain  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  United 
►States  to  the  Floridas  the  United  States  promised  that  —  ^'  The 
inhabitimts  of  the  territories  .  .  .  shall  be  incorjx)rated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  arid  admitted  to 
the  enjojTiient  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.''  ^^ 

In  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico  whereby  Mexico  relinquished 
its  rights  to  Upper  California  and  Xew  Mexico  the  United  States 
promised  that  —  "  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  afore- 
said, shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
Rejniblic  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
and  to  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.''  '^ 

Tn  the  treaty  with  Bussia  for  the  cession  of  Alaska  the  United 
States  agreed  that  —  "The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
.  .  .  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  Sta.tes.''*^ 

In  the  provisions  of  all  of  these  several  treaties  there  is  thus 
to  be  recognized  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  framed  and  ratified  them  that  the  territories  thus  acquired 
were  to  be  incorporated  as  integral  elements  in  the  United  States 
and  ultimntelv  to  be  erected  into  States  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  full  and  equal  fellowship  with  the  original  States.  The 
consideration  which  led  the  ceding  nations  to  have  these  promises 
inserted  in  the  treaties  of  cession  was  the  same  which  urges  all 
nations  in  parting  with  portions  of  their  territories  and  their 
inhabitants  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  that  their  former  citi- 

n  8  Stat,  at  L.  202. 
U8  8  Stat,  at  L.  256. 

19  9  Stat,  at  L.  030. 

20  16  Stat,  at  L.  542. 
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zens  thiis  handed  over  to  the  control  of  a  foreign  power,  shall  not 
be  oppressed  but  be  treated  on  an  equality  with  the  other  citizens 
of  the  annexing  State. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  1898  with  Spain  we  find 
repeateil  utterances  of  public  men  and  of  the  courts  that  all  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  originally  owned  and  acquired, 
not  already  States,  were  destined  for  that  status.^^  Senator  Hoar, 
indeed,  declared  in  the  Senate  when  the  future  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  being  discussed,  **  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
reputable  authority  more  than  twelve  months  old,  for  the  power 
now  claimed  for  Congress  to  govern  dependent  nations  or  terri- 
tories not  expected  to  become  States.  The  contrary,  until  this 
war  broke  out,  has  been  taken  as  too  clear  for  reasonable  ques-; 
tion." 

In  support  of  the  view  that  the  holding  permanently  of  terri- 
tory not  destineil  for  statehood  is  foreign  to,  and  not  compatible 
with,  our  principles  of  government,  the  declarations  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  -Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Berrien,  Edward  Everett,  Seward,  and  Sumner  have 
been  quoted ;  and,  of  course,  if  Senator  Hoar's  statement  be  cor- 
rect, this  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 

§  149.  Judicial  Dicta.    Taney's  Views. 

A  certain  number  of  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  may  also  be  found  in  which  the  language  indicates  an 
accepted  assumj)tion  that  the  territories  held  by  the  United  States 
were  all  ultimately  to  l)e  erected  into  States.  Thus  in  Lough- 
borough v.  Blake,^  ^Marshall,  after  referring  to  the  attempt  of 
Great  Britain  to  tax  her  American  colonies,  said:  "The  differ- 
ence between  re^piiring  a  continent  with  an  immense  population 
to  submit  to  be  taxed  by  a  government  having  no  common  interest 
with  it,  separated  from  it  by  a  vast  ocean  and  associated  with  it 
l)y  no  common  feelinjrs,  and  permitting  the  representatives  of  the 

21  Aliislia  may  Ix*  troat^d  as  an  exception.     This  area,  at  the  time  of  its 
aTincxation,  had  a  very  small  population  and  it  was  not  expected  that  thia 

population  would  inoroase. 

22  5  Wh.  317;  5  L.  od.  98. 
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American  people,  under  the  restrictions  of  our  Constitution,  to 
tax  a  part  of  the  society,  which  is  in  a  state  of  infancy,  advancing 
to  manhood,  looking  forward  to  complete  equality  as  soon  as  that 
state  of  manhood  shall  be  attained,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Terri- 
tories, is  too  obvious  not  to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  all." 

Thus  also,  in  Shively  v.  Bowlby,^  the  court  said,  "  The  Terri- 
tories acquired  by  Congress  whetlier  by  deed  or  cession  from  the 
original  States,  or  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  «re  held  with 
the  object,  as  soon  as  their  population  and  condition  justify,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects ;  and  the  title  and  dominion 
of  the  tidewaters  and  the  lands  under  them  are  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  'svhole  people,  and,  as  this  Court  has 
often  said,  in  trust  for  the  future  States.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
acquisition  of  a  Territory  by  the  United  States,  whether  by  ces- 
sion from  one  of  the  States  or  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  country, 
or  by  discovery  and  settlement,  the  same  title  and  dominion  passed 
to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  in 
trust  for  the  several  States  to  be  ultimately  created  out  of  the 
Territory." 

Chief  Justice  Taney  has  often  been  cited  as  holding  in  his 
opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  foreign  territory  might  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States  only  under  its  power  to  admit  new 
States.  This  is  not  correct.  In  Fleming  v.  Pager*  he  had  already 
expressly  declared  that  foreign  territory  might  be  acquired  under 
the  treaty  and  war-making  powers,  and  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  approves,  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  Marshall 
in  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter.^  He  asserts,  however, 
that  these  powers  are  to  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  territories  that  ultimately  may  become  States, 
and  that,  when  acquired,  they  are  to  be  governed  with  this  end 
in  view,  namely,  of  preparing  them  for  this  status.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  constitutional  limitation  which,  in  this  case, 
Taney  is  intent  upon  emphasizing,  is  rather  one  upon  the  con- 

22  ir)2  U.  S.  1 ;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  548;  38  L.  ed.  331. 

24  0  Wow.  603. 

26  1  Pet.  511;  7  L.  cd.  242. 
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trnl  of  f'onf^ross  over  territories  that  have  been  annexed,  than 
111  (Oil  the  i)o\ver  of  the  General  Goveriniient  to  acquire  them.  In 
hi.s  opinion  he  says:  "  There  is  certainly  no  j>ower  given  by  the 
Consiitutiun  to  the  Federal  Government  to  estal>lish  or  maintain 
colonics  bordering  on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  rulc«l 
an<l  governed  at  its  own  pleasure,  nor  to  enlarge  its  territorial 
limits  in  anv  wav  except  bv  the  admission  of  new  States.  That 
]>o\vrr  is  ])lainly  given,  and  if  a  new  State  is  admitted  it  neeils  no 
further  legislation  by  Congress,  Wause  the  Constitution  itself 
defines  the  relative  rights  and  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  and 
the  citizens  of  the  StiUe  and  the  Federal  Government  But  no 
power  is  given  to  acquire  a  territory  to  l)e  held  and  governed 
])ermanently  in  that  character.  And,  indeed,  the  power  exercised 
by  Congress  to  acquire  territory  and  establish  a  government  there 
acf^ording  to  its  own  unlimited  discretion  was  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
nuan,  however,  to  question  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
The  power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  Uniteil  States  by  the 
admission  of  new  States  is  plainly  given,  and  in  the  construction 
of  this  power  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  it  has 
been  held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  a  territory  not  fit  for 
admi-sion  at  the  time,  but  to  be  a<lmitted  as  soon  as  its  popula- 
tion would  entitle  it  to  admission.  It  is  acquired  to  become  a 
State,  and  not  to  be  held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Congress 
with  absolute  authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  new 
State  is  committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress,  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  until  it  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  become  a  State  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  must  rest  upon  the  same 
discretion.'' 

So,  likewise,  it  will  be  found  that  the  various  opinions  delivered 
in  this  case  bv  the  other  members  of  the  court,  concurring  and 
dissenting,  are  coneerned  rather  with  the  limitations  of  the  powers 
of  government  of  annexed  territorv,  than  with  the  extent  of  the 
])Ower  to  accjulre.  We  shall  consider  this  phase  of  the  question 
in  another  chapter. 
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§  150.  Conclusions. 

Concerning  the  validity  of  this  claim  that  the  Constitution 
looks  to  a  Union  composed  only  of  States  and  potential  States, 
this  much  may  be  granted:  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  those 
who  framed  and  adopted  the  federal  Constitution  did  not  antici- 
pate, and  therefore  cannot  be  said  deliberately  to  have  provided 
for,  the  time  when  the  United  ^States  should  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  territories  not  intended  ultimately  for  statehood.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  a  different  view  was  held  upon  this  point  by 
practically  any  one  until  comparatively  recent  times.  But  in 
admitting  thi^,  the  conclusion  that  the  annexation  of  such  terri- 
tory was  an  unconstitutional  act  does  not  follow.  For  in  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  particular  case  was  not  in  the  minds 
of  tliose  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
hold  an  act  unconstitutional.  One  must  go  further  and  show  that 
had  the  particular  case  been  suggested  to  those  framers  and 
adopters  of  the  Constitution,  they  would  so  have  modified  its 
language  as  to  exclude  it.^*^  In  the  second  place,  even  were  this 
principle  of  constitutional  construction  not  sufficiently  broad  to 
uphold  the  federal  power  in  question,  there  would  be  applicable 
two  principles,  each  of  which  would  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  passing  upon  this  point.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  the 
one  elsewhere  mentioned  that  the  question  of  de  facto  and  de  jure 
sovereignty  is  one  regarding  which  the  courts  hold  themselves 
bound  by  the  determination  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government;  the  second  is  that  the  motive  of  an  act, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  solving  an  ambiguity  in  its  application, 
is  not  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  examination,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  an  annexation  of  territory,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  court  to  seek  to  learn  whether  or  not  ultimate 

26  •*  The  case  being  within  the  words  of  the  rule,  must  be  within  its  opera- 
tions likewise,  unless  there  be  something  within  its  literal  construction 
Fo  obviously  absurd  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit  of 
that  instrument  as  to  justify  those  who  expounded  the  Constitution  in 
making  it  an  exception."  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wh.  618;  4 
L.  ed.  629. 
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8tatoho(Kl  was  intended  to  be  granted  the  lands  and  peoples  ob- 
tained, huleed,  as  we  have  seen,  as  regards  the  contiguous  con- 
tinental territories  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  uniformly 
held  that  the  grant  to  them  of  statehood  lies  wholly  within  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  and  that  no  legal  means  exist  for  com- 
jxlling  action  should  that  body  arbitrarily  refuse  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  to  grant  this  privilege  to  a  deserving  territory. 

The  question  whether  or  not  territory  not  contiguous  to  the 
other  territory  of  the  Ignited   States  may  be  annexed   is  very 
similar  to  the  ()ne  just  discussed  and  may  l)e  answered  in  much 
the  same  manner.     For  this  purpose  we  may  borrow  the  words  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  favoring  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
"The  fact  that  territory  is  contiguous  or  noncontiguous  is  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  policy  or  exi>ediency  of  annexation, 
but  it  is  submitte<l  that  both  on  principle  and  .precedent  there  is 
all  the  constitutional  power  necessary  to  accomplish  annexation 
in  anv  case  where  annexation  is  deemed  to  be  to  the  interest  of  this 
country.     The  fact  that  territory  is  contiguous  or  noncontiguous 
can  liave  no  bearing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  its  acquisition; 
but  simply  goes  to  affect  the  value  of  the  t(*rritory  proposed  to  be 
annexed.     On  general  principles,  if  it  is  contiguous,  it  is  more 
easily  governc<l  and  defended.     But  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
dej)ends  upon  circumstances.     In  these  days  distance  is  not  a 
matter  of  miles,  but  of  hours.     When  California  was  annexed  it 
was  two  months  distant  from  the  centre  of  civilization  in  the 
United  States.     Honolulu  to-dav  lies  only  ten  and  a  half  davs 
from  Washington.     As  to  the  arguments  presented  in  favor  !)f 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  annexation  of  noncontiguous  terri- 
torv,  it  is  submitted  that  because  our  forefathers  of  1776  did  not 
discuss  or  contemplate  any  given  proposition  is  no  reason,  coa- 
stitutioiial   or  otherwise,   why  their  children  should   not  discuss 
and  conteni})late   any  and  every  problem  which  is  presented   to 
them  in  ls!)7  upon  its  merits,  whether  their  ancestors  ever  heard 
of  such  subject  or  not.    It  is  further  submitted  that  the  precedents 
in  United  States  history  are  all  against  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  annexation  of  noncontiguous  territory.     Alaska  is  separated 
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from  the  United  States  by  a  vast  foreign  territory.  Midway 
Island  is  approximately  three  thousand  miles  from  the  American 
coast.  The  Aleutian  Islands,  reaching  almost  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
extend  twelve  hundred  miles  west  of  Alaska,  and  the  guano 
islands  are  scattered  all  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea."  27 

§  151.  The  Right  to  Annex  Based  on  the  Treaty  and  War- 
Making  Powers. 

As  has  been  incidentally  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  whether  or  not  the  right  to  admit 
States  into  the  Union  carries  with  it  the  power  to  acquire  new 
territory,  this  power  is  derivable  from  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  declare  and  carrv  on  war,  and  to  enter  into 
treaties.  This  it  has  repeatedly  declared,  both  in  earlier  cases 
and  in  the  recent  so-called  Insular  Cases. 

In  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter^®  ^Marshall  says,  without 
apparently,  deeming  an  argument  necessary :  "  The  Constitution 
confers  absolutely  upon  the  government  of  the  Union  the  power 
of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties ;  consetpiently  that  govern- 
ment possesses  the  i)0wer  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest 
or  treaty."  In  Fleming  v.  Page^  Taney  says :  '*  The  United 
States  .  .  .  may  extend  its  boundaries  by  conquest  or  treaty, 
and  mav  demand  the  cession  of  territorv  as  the  condition  of 
peace,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  citizens  for  the  injuries  they 
have  suffered,  or  to  reimburse  the  government  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war."  In  Stewart  v.  Kahn,'*^  the  court  say :  **  The  war 
power  and  the  treaty-making  power  each  carries  with  it  authority 
to  acquire  new  territory."  And  in  United  States  v.  Huckabee^^ 
it  is  declared:  **  Power  to  acquire  territory  either  by  conquest 
or  treatv  is  vested  bv  the  Constitution  in  the  United  States." 


27  Sen.  Rpt.  681,  55tli  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  47,  48. 
«1  Pet.  511;  7  L.  ed.  242. 
»9  How.  603;   13  L.  ed.  276. 
30  11  Wall.  493;  20  L.  ed.  176. 
ttl6  Wall.  414;  21  L.  ed.  457. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any 
argnniont  to  i^how  just  why,  an  J  in  what  manner,  the  acquiring 
of  the  foreign  territory  is  a  necessary  or  proper  means  by  which 
war  may  he  carried  on,  or  treaties  entered  into.  In  fact  it  will 
bo  seen  Uiat  the  acquiring  of  foreign  territory  has  been  treated 
as  a  result  incidental  to,  rather  than  as  a  means  for,  the  carrying 
on  of  war  and  the  conducting  of  foreign  relations. 

This  leads  us  to  the  cunsideration  of  the  doctrine  which,  con- 
stitutionally speaking,  appeals  to  the  author  as  the  soundest  mode 
of  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Vnitcd  States  to  acquire  territory, 
as  well  as  the  one  which,  in  application,  affords  the  freest  scope 
for  its  exercise.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  is  to  be  searched  for  not  as  implied  in  the  power  to 
achnit  new  States  into  the  Union,  or  as  dependent  specifically 
upon  the  war  and  treaty  powers,  but  as  derived  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  relations  governe<l  by  the  principles  of  International 
Law  the  (Jcncral  Government  may  properly  be  construed  to  have, 
in  the  al)scnce  of  express  prohibitions,  all  the  powers  possessed 
ircnerallv  bv  States  of  the  World.  This  doctrine  thus  is  that  the 
control  of  foreign  relations  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  United 
States,  that  «iovernnu'nt  has  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
the  same  j)ower  to  annex  foreign  territory  that  is  possessed  by 
other  sovereii!:n  States.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine has  already  been  given  in  Section  36  of  this  treatise. 

In  one  instance  at  least,  the  United  States  has  acquired  terri- 
tory under  an  anthority  which  could  not  be,  and  was  not  allied 
to  be,  (h*riv('d  from  the  treaty-making  power  or  from  any  other 
sptH-itlc  express  j)ower,  but  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
based  n]>on  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  all  that  falls 
wltliin  the  Held  governed  by  international  law. 

In  1S50  Congress,  by  a  statute  which  was  re^nacted  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  declares  that  whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  sliall  discover  a  deposit  of  guano  on  any  island,  rock,  or 
key  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  government, 
an<l  shall  take  ])ossession  thereof,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  ^^  be  considered  as  appertaining 
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to  the  United  States."  Furthermore,  the  act  goes  on  to  declare 
all  crimes  committed  on  such  island,  rock,  or  key  to  be  punishable 
according  to  United  States  law  in  the  federal  courts.  Upon  one 
Jones  being  convicted  of  murder  under  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  ho  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  ground 
that  the  federal  law  and  federal  court  could  not  take  cognizance 
of  acts  committed  on  the  island  in  question  because  that  island 
was  not  constitutionally  a  part  of  the  United  States.  In  over- 
ruling this  plea  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  as  follows :  "  By  the 
law  of  nations,  recognized  by  all  civilized  States,  d(Mninion  of 
new  territory  may  be  acquired  by  discovery  and  occupation,  as 
well  as  by  cession  or  conquest;  and  when  citizens  or  subjects  of 
one  nation,  in  its  name  and  by  its  authority  or  with  its  assent, 
take  and  hold  actual,  continuous,  and  useful  .possession  (although 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular  business,  as  catch- 
ing and  curing  fish,  or  working  mines)  of  territory  unoccupied 
by  any  other  government  or  its  citizens,  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  and  for  such  period  as  it 
sees  fit  over  territory  so  acquired.  This  principle  affords  ample 
warrant  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  concerning  Guano  Island. 
.  .  .  Who  is  the  sovereign,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  of  a  territory 
is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  political  question,  the  determination  of 
which  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  any  govern- 
ment conclusively  binds  the  judges,  as  well  as  all  other  officers, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  that  government  This  principle  has 
always  been  upheld  by  this  court,  and  has  been  affirmed  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances."  ^ 

This  case  thus  not  only  practically  upheld  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  territory  by  discovery  and  occupation, 
but  applied  the  principle  that  the  United  States  may  exercise  a 
power  not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  provided  it  be  an  inter- 
national j^ower  generally  possessed  by  sovereign  States.^ 

32  Jones  V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  80 ;  34  L.  ed.  691. 

33  A  clear  statement  of  tlie  power  of  the  United  States  to  annex  territory 
because  of  its  national  sovereignty  was  made  by  Senator  Foraker,  in  the 
I'nit^'d  States  Senate  July  1,  1898,  in  a  debate  with  reference  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii.     Speaking  of  the  original  thirteen  States  before  they 
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§  152.  Power  of  the  United  States  to  Alienate  Territory. 

Tilt-  bubjeot  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XXXV  of  this  treatise. 

came  into  the  Union,  he  said:  "  Kuch  oue  of  those  sovereign  States  haul 
every  |>o\ver  that  sovereignty  enjoys  ordinarily,  and  among  the  powers  so 
enjoyed  by  each  ono  of  the  sovereign  States  was  the  power  to  make  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  and  any  kind  of  a  treaty  it  might  choose  to  make, 
because  there  was  no  restriction  unless  by  itself  upon  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  It  could  make  war;  it  could  make  a  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory;  it  could  annex  in  any  way  it  saw  fit  to  annex.  But,  Mr.  President, 
no  J<onat(»r  will  contend  here  that  any  State  in  this  Union  has  that  power 
now.  Tiiai  power  lias  been  lost  to  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union.  As 
the  prict  lor  coming  into  the  Union,  it  was  required  to  surrender  it.  The 
Ctuibtitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty-njaking  power  with  foreign  nations.  It  prohibits  all  kinds  of  trans- 
actions on  the  part  of  Suites  with  foreign  nations.  No  State  could  acquire 
territory  by  treaty  in  any  other  manner.  Therefore  each  one  of  the  States 
in  the  Union  lias  surrendered  that  power  of  sovereignty.  No  one  of  them 
has  it.  Are  we  to  iKr  told  that  that  inherent  power  of  sovereignty,  which 
every  Stale  enjoyed  before  it  came  into  the  Union,  has  been  lost  to  the  States 
and  has  imt  been  given  to  any  other  power?  What  has  become  of  it?  Where 
has  it  gtnn?  Our  contention  is  that  when  to  the  States  was  denied  this 
pt'wer..  \\l.i(l.  tliey  had  a  right  to  exercise  as  a  sovereign  power,  it  went  by 
implication  to  the  Cieneral  Government  among  the  implied  powers,  and  it 
is  not  any  "  higher  law."  It  seems  to  me  it  is  but  the  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate roiilt  of  a  fair  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

This  t'l^-ory  has  been  declared  by  several  publicists,  and  in  a  number  of 
ohitcr  iU<to^  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  Tims  Magoon  in  his  Report  to  the 
War  T)«  p.irlineiit  on  the  "Legal  Status  of  the  Territory  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  I>Ijin«l>  Accpiired  by  the  United  States  During  the  War  with  Spain,"  says: 
" 'J'lie  UhIimI  StiUes  derives  the  right  to  acquire  territory  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  I'.j.tion;  to  speak  more  definitely,  a  sovereign  nation.  Such  a  nation 
}jas  an  inherent  right  tf)  acquire  territory,  similar  to  the  inherent  right  of 
a  per^tii  U^  acfpiiro  pro]»erty.*'  So  also  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gardner  declares: 
"The  Tiatl'U  nee.i?  no  express  grant  of  power  for  any  international  act.  .  .  . 
T'le  ri;:]ii  f(  acquire  territory  irrespective  of  its  situs,  contiguous  or  foreign. 
by  cDiiqujSL.  tr'uty.  purcliase  or  discovery,  is  an  acknowledged  and  well 
^stahli>^:M  0  ;ittrii;iite  of  soverei;?nty  and  has  been  exercised  by  sovereigns  from 
file  b«';:iMiiiii2[  of  recorded  history.  Xo  one  protends  that  the  right  is  specifi- 
cally 'Munneiated  in  tlit^  Constitution.  Hence  it  remains  an  attribute  of  the 
.«over<'ifn:  peojjle.  anil  (:<in<^res«i  and  the  President,  the  sole  agents  and  trus- 
ts c^  of  that  sovereignty,  have  exclusive  and  unrestricted  power  to  exercise 
it.  I  alvnuco  tlu  pr<q)osition  with  deference  that  this  right  is  itself  a 
primary  T'VixI  substantive  attribute  of  sovereignty,  as  is  the  right  of  national 
existence  or  «'^lf-deten«e ;  and  I  shall  regard  it  in  this  discussion  as  the 
primary  and  fundamental  authority  for  territorial  expansion.'*  (Pamphlet 
entitleri    'Our  Riglit  to  Acquire  and  Hold  Foreign  Territory."  Published  1899.) 
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For  an  excellent  argument  for  the  support  of  the  position  here  taken  see 
aido  the  prize  essay  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bikle,  entitled  **  The  Constitutional  Power 
of  Congress  Over  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,"  and  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  American  Law  Register  for  August,  1901.  See  also  Butler, 
"  The  Treaty-Making  Power  of  the  United  States."  Butler  declares  his 
opinion  to  .be:  **  That  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States,  as 
vested  in  the  Central  Government,  is  derived  not  only  from  the  powers  ex- 
piessly  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  also  possessed  by  that 
government  as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  that  it  extends  to  every 
subject  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  negotiation  and  contract  between 
anj'  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  world,  or  in  regard  to  which  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  themselves  could  have  negotiated  and  contracted  if  the 
Constitution  had  not  expressly  prohibited  the  States  from  exercising  the 
treaty-making  power  in  any  matter  whatever  and  vested  that  power  ex- 
clusively in,  and  expressly  delegated  it  to,  the  Federal  Government." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  MODES  IN  WHICH,  AXD  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH,  TERRITORY 
MAY   BE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  153.  Constitutional  Modes  of  Acquiring  Territory. 

Having  shown  the  constitutional  iX)wer  of  the  United  States 
to  acquire  territory  whether  by  treaty,  conquest,  or  discovery  and 
occu])ation,  we  now  approach  the  question  as  to  the  modes  by 
which  this  federal  authority  mav  be  exercised. 

A  history  of  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States 
shows  that  t-erritories  have  been  annexed  in  three  different  ways: 
(1)  by  statute,  (2)  by  treaty,  and  (3)  by  joint  resolution. 

The  i)rocess  of  extending  American  sovereignty  by  simple 
statute  and  executive  action  authorized  thereby  was  illustrated, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Guano  Islands.  The 
annexation  of  territory  bv  treaty  has  been  the  method  most  usuallv 
eni])loyed.  The  Louisiana  Territory,  Florida,  Alaska,  the  Mexi- 
can cessions,  the  Samoan  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 
were  obtained  in  tliis  manner.  The  constitutionality  of  this  mode 
of  acquisition  has  already  been  discussed. 

§  154.  Annexation  by  Joint  Resolution. 

In  two  instance^,  that  of  Texas  in  1845,  and  Ilawaii  in  1898, 
the  sovereignly  of  the  United  States  has  been  extended  over  new 
territory  by  moans  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  case  of  Texas  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  annex 
the  State  by  treaty,  but  this  effort,  requiring  a  two-thirds  favor- 
able vote  in  tlie  Senate,  had  failed.  Thereupon  the  same  end 
was  secured  l)y  a  fJoint  Resolution  which  needed  but  a  simple 
majority  vote  in  each  of  tlie  two  branches  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, with,  of  course,  the  a])proval  of  the  President.  This  reso- 
lution provided  tliat  "''  (/ongiTss  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
])roperly  included  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic 

of  Texas  may  ])e  erected  into  a  new  State  to  be  called  the  State 

[344] 
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of  Texas  with  a  republican  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union."  Upon 
Texas  taking  the  action  called  for  by  this  clause.  Congress  later 
by  Joint  Resolution  declared  Texas  one  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Union. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  annexation  of  this  State  was  not  simply 
that  it  came  under  American  sovereignty  by  Joint  Resolution 
but  that  it  became  at  once  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
thus  never  had  the  transitional  territorial  status.  This  fact, 
indeed,  gave  additional  constitutional  support  to  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  matter,  for  to  that  body  is  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion the  right  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  and,  therefore, 
its  admission  of  Texas  to  fellowship  with  other  American  com- 
monwealths might  easily  be  construed  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
that  power. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  another  instance 
of  the  extension  of  the  United  States  sovereignty  by  a  simple 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  islands  were  not,  as  was  Texas,  admitted  as  a  State 
or  States  of  the  Union,  but  were  simply  annexed  as  a  territory. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  by  a  simple 
legislative  act,  was  strenuously  contested  at  the  time  both  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  press.  The  right  to  annex  by  treaty  was  not 
denied,  but  it  was  denied  that  this  might  be  done  by  a  simple 
legislative  act.  The  incorporation  of  one  sovereign  State,  such  as 
was  Hawaii  prior  to  annexation,  in  the  territory  of  another,  is, 
it  was  argued,  essentially  a  matter  falling  within  the  domain  of 
international  relations,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  legis- 
lative acts.  Only  by  means  of  treaties,  it  was  asserted,  can  the 
relations  between  States  be  governed,  for  a  legislative  act  is  neces- 
sarily without  extraterritorial  force  —  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  territory  of  the  State  by  whose  legislature  it  is  enacted.  To 
meet  this  point  'Senator  Foraker  argued  that  though  a  treaty 
may  be  the  proper  mode  for  annexing  a  portion  of  the  territory 
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of  another  State,  it  is  inapi)rapriate  when  an  entire  State  is 
aiuiexed  by  another.  *^  I  agree/'  he  said,  "  with  Senators  on  the 
other  side  that  a  treaty  is  a  contract  —  that  has  been  your  con- 
tention throughout  —  until  the  treaty  has  been  signed  on  both 
.  si<lea.  The  very  minute  that  is  done  one  of  the  parties  is  gone, 
and  there  is  no  continuing  contract.  Therefore  it  is  sinrply  a 
cession  on  their  part  and  an  acceptance  on  ours,  and  it  might  be 
dniie  just  as  well  by  legislation  as  otherwise.^^ 

In  the  report  made  ilarch  10,  1898,  by  the  Senate  Conunittee 
oil  Foreign  Relations^  in  favor  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Annexa- 
tion, the  annexation  of  Texas  was  cited  as  a  precedent  and  in 
addition  the  assertion  made  that  for  annexation  the  consent  of 
Hie  .i:;overmnent  of  the  annexed  territory  is  needed  but  not,  neces- 
sarily, that  of  it^  i)opulace.^ 

1  Senate  Ri^port  681,  65th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

2  ••  This  Joint  Kfsolution  [annexing  Texas],"  the  Committee  declare  **  clearly 
.•stablishes  the  precedent  tliat  Congress  has  the  power  to  annex  a  foreign 
^tute  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  either  by  assenting  to  a  treaty 
of  annexation  or  by  agreeing  to  articles  of  annexation  or  by  act  of  Congress 
based  upon  the  consent  of  such  foreign  government  obtained  in  any  au- 
thentic way.  No  exercise  of  power  could  be  more  supreme  than  that  under 
whicli  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  either  as  to  its  scope  or 
tV.j  manner  of  the  annexation  or  the  choice  of  conditions  upon  which  Congress 
uouM  niercre  the  sovereijjnty  of  an  independent  republic  into  the  supremacy 
of  the  Ignited  States.  The  act  also  establishes  the  fact  that  a  treaty  with 
a  foreign  State  whicli  declares  the  consent  of  such  State  to  be  annexed  tc 
iho  United  States,  although  it  is  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
•«  a  suflicient  expression  and  authentication  of  the  consent  of  such  foreign 
Sl<-te  to  authorize  Congress  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  annexation,  which, 
>vi :?n  complied  with,  is  effectual  without  further  legislation,  to  merge  tlie 
:^r\ereignty  of  such  independent  State  into  a  new  and  different  relation  to 
thf  United  vStates  an<l  toward  its  own  people.  It  further  establishes  the 
'':«.,  t  that  Congress,  in  legislating  ui)on  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  a 
r\  T'eign  State,  rightfully  acts  upon  the  consent  of  such  State,  as  the  sovereign 
r(  presentative  of  its  people,  and  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  complete 
the  annexation  of  such  foreign  State  depends  alone  upon  the  sovereign  will  and 
0(  n?^ent  of  such  State,  given  and  expressed  tli rough  its  organized  tribunals. 
It  furtlier  v>:tabli-shcs  the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  acquire  the  right  or 
jirisdiction  t^  annex  a  foreign  and  independent  State  through  a  vote  of  a 
rr.ajority  of  its  pe(>])]e,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  its  constituted  au- 
riiorities.  It  is  the  const! tutitmal  power  of  Congress  that  operates  to  annex 
f'ireign   territory.     Such   a   prociH'ding  on   the  part   of   Congress   as   the   8ub- 
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The  assertions  here  made  by  the  Committee  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  constituted  a  precedent  for  annexation  by  legislative  act, 
the  consent  o£  the  constituted  governmental  authorities  of  the 
annexed  territory  being  obtained,  is  open  to  question.  For  it 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Texas  was  admitted  directly  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  and,  therefore,  its  admission  could  be  upheld 
IS  an  exercise  of  the  power  given  to  Congress  and  the  President 
^c  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 

§  165.  Consent  of  Inhabitants  of  Annexed  Territory  not  Re- 
quired. 
As  to  the  question  whether  it  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  to  be  annexed,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is,  or  may  be,  a  matter  of  justice  and  political 
expediency  but  not  of  legal  necessity.  The  act  of  annexation 
being,  ex  hypothesi,  legislative,  its  legal  force  is  derived  from 
the  body  which  enacts  it,  and  it  would  he  an  error  to  hold  its  legal 
force  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  consent  obtained  from  som© 
other  source.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  legal  objection  to 
Congress  providing,  should  it  see  fit,  that  the  going  into  effect  of 
an  act  of  annexation  should  be  dependent  upon  its  a,pproval  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  just  as  in  its 
"enabling  acts"  for  the  admission  of  Territories  as  States,  or 
in  many  of  its  acts  with  reference  to  the  Indians,  it  provides  that 
the  consent  of  those  directly  concerned  shall  be  obtained.  But 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  legal  necessity.  It  is  not  a  division  or  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power,  either  of  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional. 

mission  of  the  question  to  vote  of  the  people  of  such  a  State  would  onlj 
create  disorder  and  revolution  in  a  foreign  State  applying  throngh  ila  'cnn- 
stituted  authorities  tor  admission  into  tht  United  States.  Tliia  important, 
;iear,  and  fsr-reoeliing  precedent  established  in  the  annexation  of  the 
itfipubiic  of  Texas  is  a,  sufficient  guide  for  the  action  of  Congreas  in  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  Eesolulion  herewith  reported.  If,  in  ffip  jiiilgnicnt  of 
CroDfTTeBs,  such  a  measure  is  sii])portcd  by  H  safe  and  wise  policy, 
jpnit  a  rational  duty  tliat  we  owe  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  or  h 
for  our  national  development  and  aecurity,  that  is  enough  -.n  jvistify  a 
tion,  with   the  consent  of  the   recognized   government  ot   the   coutitry   I 
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Nor  is  there  any  prineiple  of  public  law,  or  general  precedent 
from  our  own  practice  that  rdjuiri^s  the  consent  of  the  population 
of  an  annexed  territory  to  be  obtained.  In  none  of  the  instances, 
except  that  of  Texas,  has  the  United  States  deemed  this  consent 
necessary.^ 

As  we  shall  later  see,  it  is  quite  usual  to  provide  in  treaties  of 
annexation  that  the  i>eople  of  the  territories  transferred  shall  have 
an  election  whether  they  shall  become  citizens  of  the  annexing 
State  or  retain  their  old  national  status.  But  this,  of  course,  is 
a  question  quite  distinct  from  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over 
the  territory  in  question. 

Though  it  thus  appears  that  territory  may  be  annexed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that, 
in  fact,  a  legislative  act  is  constitutionally  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  admission  of  Texas 
by  a  Joint  Kesolution  of  Congress  directly  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  could  be  justifie<l  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union, 
and  (lid  not,  therefore,  establish  a  precedent  for  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii.  To  the  author's  mind  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  bv 
legislative  act,  was  constitutionally  justified  uj)on  the  same  ground 
that  the  extension  of  American  sovereignty  by  statute  over  the 
Guano  Islands  was  justified;  namely,  as  an  exercise  of  a  right 
springing  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  the  Ignited  States  as  a  sovereign  nation  has  all 
the  power  that  any  sovereign  nation  is  recognized  by  international 
law  and  practice  to  have  with  reference  to  such  political  questions 
as  the  annexation  of  territorv. 

ft 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  authority,  it  would  also  be  quite 
reasonable  to  argue  that  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

3  Hawaii  was  niinoxcd  at  the  roqupst  of  the  Hawaiian  Go^'emraent  but  it 
cnr.not  be  said  that  the  I'nited  States  made  a  favoring  popular  vote  ft 
condition  precod4nt  to  annexation.  I^pon  the  general  international  practice. 
pre  S;)li«>re,  Lc  pirhisritc  (fnufi  Vannrxation.  1901.  Hall,  International  Law, 
4th  ed.,  p.  40.  pay«:  "  T1h»  principle  that  the  wishes  of  a  population  are 
to  he  oonsiilti'd  when  the  territory  they  inhabit  is  ceded  has  not  been  adopted 
in  international  law.  and  onnnot  be  adopted  into  it  until  title  by  conquest 
La^  (!i5Pi>|)eare(I."     C'f.  Moore.  Dificst  of  Jut,  Lair,  §  83. 
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by  act  of  Congress  was  a  ^'  necessary  and  proper  "  measure  for 
the  military  defense  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  protection  and 
increase  of  our  foreign  commerce;  for  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  conceived  military  and  commercial  need  was  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  motives  that  operated  to  bring  about  the 
annexation.* 

The  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  or  of  Hawaii  has  never  been  directly  raised  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  court  has  of  course  impliedly  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  annexation  both  of  Texas  and  Hawaii  in  every  case  in  which 
it  has  enforced  the  laws  of,  or  federal  laws  relating  to,  these  terri- 
tories. That  the  point  has  not  been  directly  raised  is  due  to  the 
principle  uniformly  declared  by  the  court,  when  the  point  has, 
in  other  instances,  been  raised,  that  the  territorial  limits  of  sov- 
ereignty is  a  question  the  decision  of  which  by  the  political 
branches  of  the  government  is  absolutely  binding  upon  its 
judiciary. 

4  The  Committee  (Senate  Report  681,  55th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  in  its  report 
favoring  annexation  of  Hawaii,  say:  *'As  the  place  —  the  only  one  —  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  concentration  of  cable  lines;  for  obtaining  coal, 
water,  or  provisions  for  sliips;  for  the  repair  of  vessels;  or  for  the  storage 
of  gnods  in  bond,  or  oUierwise,  from  all  countries  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
around  tlie  whole  circuit  of  the  coa^^ts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  with  its 
numerous  i-lands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  central  point  of  distribution 
which  can  have  no  possible  competitor.  This  enormous  advantage  to  our 
trade  in  the  islands  and  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  must  be  felt  by  every  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Their  separation  by  a  distance  of  2.000  miles 
froin  all  other  lands,  and  their  central  location  as  to  every  point  on  the 
great  arc  of  the  circle  that  extends  from  the  Mexican  border  almost  to  the 
coast  of  Siberia,  the  Pacific  frontier  of  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  makes  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  most  important  point  in  the 
seas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  fostering  and  protection  of  our 
coastwise  and  foreign  commerce.  As  ships  of  war  are  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  ships  of  commerce,  these  great  advantages  belonging  to  the 
geographical  location  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  equally  indispensable  to 
our  Navy,  as  the  protector  of  our  commerce,  coming  from  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  On  the  commercial  and  military  views  of  these  questions 
the  opinions  of  merchants  and  navigators,  and  of  our  naval  officers,  as  to 
the  developments  and  necessities  of  the  ftittire  —  as  yet  unknown  —  are  our 
most  intelligent  and  safest  guides.  The  Committee  can  appeal  to  these  sources 
of  information  and  safe  forecast  with  the  confidence  that  comes  from  their 
almost  unanimous  agreement." 
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With  reference  to  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islandii^ 
the  point  was  raised  by  certain  "Anti-Imperialists "  that  the 
United  States  did  not  get  a  valid  title  for  the  reason  that  Spain 
had  never  rcMluceil  some  of  them  to  possession;  and  that,  aa  to 
others,  at  the  time  of  transfer  neither  she  nor  the  United  States 
was  in  effective  occupation.  This,  however,  is  not  a  question  of 
constitutional,  but  of  international  law  —  one,  that  is,  that  a 
foreign  power  might  possibly  raise,  but  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  our  courts. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

THE  COXSTITUTIOXAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO 

GOVERN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

§  156.  Power  to  Govern  Territories  not  Questioned. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  the  territories  possessed  or  acquired  by  it  and 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  individual  State?. 
The  only  question  has  been  as  to  the  source  and  extent  of  this 
power.  This  federal  authority  to  govern  has  been  derived  from 
three  sources:  (1)  The  express  power  given  to  Congress  "  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  State?;" 
(2)  The  implied  power  to  govern  derived  from  the  right  to 
acquire  territory;  and  (3)  The  power  implied  from  the  fact  that 
the  States  admitteilly  not  having  the  power,  and  the  power  having 
to  exist  somewhere,  it  must  rest  in  the  Federal  Government 

All  three  of  these  sources  of  authority  have  been,  at  different 
times,  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  earliest  case  is  that  of  Sere  v.  Pitot,^  decided  in  1810,  with 
reference  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  In  his  opinion  Marshall 
says :  '*  The  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  a  territory  is 
the  inevitable  consequencto  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  prop- 
erty. Could  this  position  be  contested,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  *  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.' 
Accordingly,  we  find  Congress  possessing  and  exercising  the  abso- 
lute and  undisputed  power-  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the 
Territory  of  Orleans.  Congress  has  given  them  a  legislature,  an 
exei'utive,  and  a  judiciary,  with  such  powers  as  it  has  been  their 
will  to  assign  to  those  dej)artments  respectively." 

I — 

1  0  Cr.  332  i  3  L.  ed.  240. 
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From  tliis  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  first  and  second  sources 
of  authority  iiieutioned  above  are  relied  upon.  Marshall  himself 
is  j)laiiily  of  the  opinion  that  the  power  to  govern  is  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  power  to  acquire,  but  indicates  that  this  view  may 
[lossibly  be  conteste<l. 

In  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,"  decided  in  1828,  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  Florida,  Marshall  uses  the  follow- 
ini^  language:  *"  In  the  meantime  [until  it  is  admitted  as  a  State] 
Florida  continues  to  be  a  Territory  of  the  United  States;  gov- 
<Tned  by  virtue  of  that  clause  which  empowers  Congress  *  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  respecting  the  territory,  or  other 
proj>erty  belonging  to  the  United  States.'"  He  adds,  however: 
**  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the 
means  of  self-government,  may  result  necessarily  from  the  facts 
that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  and 
is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
ri;j:lit  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  t'» 
actpiire  territory,  Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the  power 
is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

Tlere,  then,  all  three  of  the  possible  sources  of  the  authority  of 
Coiigrcss  to  govern  acquired  territory  are  referred  to,  though  the 
two  latter  are  only  suggested  as  possible  sources. 

In  United  States  v.  Gratiot,^  decided  in  1840,  it  is  declared: 
*'  Tlie  term  territory  as  here  used  [Art  IV,  Section  III]  is 
nien^ly  (]cscrij)tive  of  one  kind  of  property;  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  word  lands.  And  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  it  aa 
(»vrr  any  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  this 
j)0wer  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limitation;  and  has  been  con- 
sidered the  foundation  upon  which  the  territorial  governments 
rest.'' 

Tn  Cross  v.  TTarrison,*  decided  in  1^53,  with  reference  to  terri- 
tory ac(]uired  from  IMexico,  the  court  say:  "The  territory  had 
been  ceded  as  a  conquest,  and  was  to  be  preserved  and  governed 

2  I  Pet.  511:  7  L.  ed.  242. 

3  14  Pot.  520:    10  L.  ed.  573. 

i  16  How.   164;    14  L.  ed.  889. 
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as  such  until  the  sovereignty  to  which  it  had  passed  had  l^islated 
for  it.  That  sovereignty  was  the  United  States,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  power  had  been  given  to  Congress  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  territory 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

In  United  States  v.  Guthrie,^  decided  in  1854,  Justice  McLean 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  declared :  "  The  power  under  which  the 
territorial  governments  are  organized  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy. ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  to  govern  a 
territory  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  power  given  *  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  is'o  one  doubts  the 
power  of  Congress  to  sell  the  public  lands  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  State;  and  this  renders  necessary  the  organization  of  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
purchasers.  This  is  an  implied  power,  but  it  necessarily  results 
from  the  power  to  sell  the  public  lands."  ^ 

§  1S7.  Doctrines  of  the  Dred  Scott  Case. 

This  review  of  decisions  brings  ns  chronologically  to  the  Dred 
Scott  case.  Up  to  this  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  chief 
reliance  for  the  power  to  govern  the  territories  had  been  the  grant 
of  authority  contained  in  Article  IV,  Section  III.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  recourse  to  this  source  of  authority  is  subject 
to  the  possible  limitation  that  it  applies  only  to  territories  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  for  authority 
to  govern  areas  acquired  since  that  time;  also  that,  over  such 
territories  as  it  is  applicable  to,  it  does  not  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment general  governing  powers,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  disposing  of  and  regulating  the  public  lands  as  prop- 

B17  How.  284;  15  L.  ed.  102. 

«It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  though  MeLean  relies  upon  an  express  grant 
of  power  given  Congress  in  Article  IV,  .Section  III,  he  construes  this  to  be 
not  a  direct  grant  of  governing  power,  but  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  lands 
which  carries  with  it  the  implied  power  to  govern. 

23 
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erty,  and  preparing  them  and  tlieir  inhabitants  for  admission  to 
the  Union  as  States. 

This  was  the  position  assumed  by  the  majority  of  the  court  in 
the  groat  case  of  Scott  v.  Sandford/  decided  in  1857. 

This  case  we  have  already  discussed  with  reference  to  its  bear- 
ing uix)n  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  We  have  now  to  ex- 
amine it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  status  of  territories. 

This  suit,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  brought  by  Dred  Scott, 
a  negro,  who  had  been  owned  and  held  as  a  slave  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  had  been  carried  by  his  master  first  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  where  slavery  did  not  exist,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years;  then  to  the  Territory  then  known  as  Upper  Louisiana,  from 
which  slavery  had  been  excluded  by  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Act  of  1820;  and  finally  brought  back  to  Missouri.  Scott  alleged 
that  by  being  carried  by  his  master  voluntarily  into  the  free  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  free  Territory  he  became  a  free  man.  He 
thereupon  brought  suit  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  trespass 
against  his  master  for  restraining  his  liberty.  The  suit  was 
brought  in  a  federal  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court 
being  based  upon  a  diversity  of  citizenship,  Scott  claiming  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  Sandford,  the  defendant,  ^  3C, 

being  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  plea  in  abatement  ^^t 
that  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  within  the  constitutional  XjQ 
sense,  has  already  been  considered  in  Chapter  XVII. 

A  plea  in  bar  was  filed  which  set  up  that  Scott  was  still  a       .JS  a 
slave,  and  that,  therefore,  no  legal  injury  had  been  done  him  by       *^C<y 
the  defendant ;  that  when  he  was  taken  into  Illinois  as  a  slave  and     JE>^d 
held  there  as  such,  and  brought  back  by  his  master  to  Missouri, 
his  status  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Missouri  was  not  changed ;  and 
that,  as  for  his  being  carried  into  the  free  Territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  Congress  had  had  no  constitutional  .power  to  excludes  f^e 
slavery  therefrom,  as  it  had  attempted  to  do  by  the  Act  of  1820^  O  50. 
It  was  in  passing  upon  this  last  point  that  the  court  found  iW  ^      it 
necessary  to  examine  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Unite(f:>  n^t^d 
States  to  acquire  foreign  territory  and  to  govern  it  when  acquired  -1^— rf. 

7  19  How.  303;  15  L.  ed.  691. 
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The  case  was  first  argued  in  1856  and  at  that  time  the  majority 
of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
consider  tlie  question  whether  or  not  Scott  was  a  citizen,  but 
that  the  case  could  be  decided  upon  its  merits,  namely,  that  Scott, 
being  originally  -a  slave,  his  being  carried  into  Illinois  and  Upper 
Louisiana  did  not  affect  his  status  after  his  return  to  Missouri; 
that,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  Missouri  as  determined  by  the 
highest  courts  of  that  State  should  govern  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  disposition  of  the  case.  This  decision,  it  will  be  observed,  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  court  to  pass  upon  either  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  free  negro  could  become  a  citizen  of  a  State  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense  of  the  term,  or  the  question  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  To  Justice  Kelson 
was  assigned  the  preparation,  upon  this  basis,  of  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  the  individual  opinion  which  he  finally  read  was  the 
one  prepared  for  this  purpose.  In  this  opinion  he  said :  "  In 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  case,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
pass  upon  this  question  [of  citizenship],  and  we  shall  therefore 
pass  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the  case  on  its  merits."  Justice 
Nelson  does  later  say,  however :  "  It  is  perhaps  not  unfit  to 
notice  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  jurists  of  the  country  eu'tertain  the  opinion  that  this 
provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  [of  1820],  even  within  the  Terri- 
tory to  which  it  relates,  was  not  authorized  by  any  power  under 
the  Constitution."  But  he  goes  on  to  say  thait  whether  it  was 
valid  or  not,  the  act  could  have  no  operation  or  effect  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  could  not,  therefore,  affect; 
the  status  of  the  plaintiff  after  his  return  thither. 

A  second  argument  of  the  case  having  been  asked  for  and  had, 
five  justices  agreed  that  the  plea  in  abatement  was  not  properly 
before  the  court  and  that,  therefore,  the  case  would  have  to  be 
decided  upon  the  merits. 

With  the  judgment  of  the  court  as  to  the  effect  of  the  laws  of 
Congress  governing  the  Territory  of  Upper  Louisiana  and  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  upon  the  status  of  Scott  after  his  return  to 
Missouri  we  are  not  here  concerned.     That  which  does  concern 
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US  is  that  six  of  the  nine  justices  held  that  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  was  of  such  a  limited  character  as  to  render 
umuiisiitutioiial  an  attempt  to  exclude  slavery  from  them. 

The  Chief  .Justice,  who  was  among  those  who  took  this  .position, 
argued  jis  follows:  *'  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  laid  much 
.vtrt'^s  u]»on  that  article  in  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  Con- 
prtss  the  ])ower  *  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
rei^ulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  t!u  riiittMl  States/  hut  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  pro- 
vi>ion  has  no  l)earing  on  the  present  controversy,  and  the  power 
iluro  iriun,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined,  and  was  intended  to 
hr  couiiTU'vl,  to  the  territory  whicli  at  that  time  belonged  to,  or  was 
rlaimed  by,  the  United  States,  and  was  within  their  boundaries 
as  settled  bv  the  Treatv  with  Great  Britain,  and  can  have  no  in- 
ll:ir!jee  uiu»n  a  territ^jry  afterwards  acquired  from  a  foreign  gc»v- 
ennin  lit.  It  was  a  special  provision  for  a  known  and  particular 
Ttrriiorv,  and  to  meet  a  present  emergency,  and  nothing  more. 
A  brief  s'.imniarv  of  the  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  care- 
fill  and  nieasure<l  terms  in  which  the  article  is  framed,  will  show 
the  eorrefiiR'ss  of  this  proposition."* 

«  AtUT  ^^vi^»^Yin;r  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  cession  by  the  in- 
(liviiluiil  Stati'r^  tn  the  C'onfeiioracy  of  their  claims  to  western  lands,  and 
after  ailwrtiiij;  to  the  fact  that  the  Confederacy  had  no  constitutional  power 
to  acf«'pt  t!i<»  «;iiint  or  to  enact  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  for  its 
gowrnnH'iit,  ]\v  says:  **  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Constitution 
of  Die  I'nitJ'd  States  was  formed.  The  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  belonged 
to  tlio  wviial  cimfi'dirateJ  States  as  common  property,  and  they  had  united 
in  f;stal)li^liiii;jj  in  it  a  system  of  government  and  jurisprudence,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  admission  as  States,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cession. 
Thoy  wore  al>»iit  to  dissolve  this  federative  Union,  and  to  surrender  a  portion 
of  their  iiKh-jjeiuh-nt  sovereignty  to  a  new  government,  which,  for  certain  pur- 
po?os<,  wouM  make  the  peo]>Ie  of  the  several  States  one  people,  and  which 
was  to  1)0  supreme  and  controlling  within  its  sphere  of  action  throughout 
the  United  States;  hut  this  government  was  to  be  carefully  limited  in  its 
powers,  and  to  exercise  no  authority  beyond  those  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  or  necessarily  to  be  implied  from  the  language  of  the  instm- 
ment,  and  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  accomplish;  and  as  this  league  of 
8tates  would,  ujKin  the  adoption  of  the  new  government,  cease  to  have  any 
power  over  the  territory,  and  the  ordinance  they  had  agreed  upon  be  incapable 
of  execution,  and  a  mere  nullity,  it  was  obvious  that  some  provision  was 
necessary  to  give  the  new  government  sufficient  power  to  enable  it  to  carry 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  in  this  case  Chief  Justice  Tanej 
and  all  those  Justices  who  agreed  with  him,  held  that  the  United 
States  might  increase  its  territory  onlj  by  the  admission  of  nevr 
States.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  These  justices  did,  indeed,  hold 
that  foreign  territory  might  be  acquired  only  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  new  States ;  but  its  annexation  of  areas  with  this  end 
in  view  they  agreed  might  be  effected  by  an  exercise  of  the  treaty 

into  effect  the  objects  for  which  it  was  ceded,  and  the  compacts  and  agree- 
ments which  the  States  had  made  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
of  sovereignty.  It  was  necessary  that  the  lands  should  be  sold  to  pay  the 
war  debt;  that  a  government  and  system  of  jurisprudence  should  be  main- 
tained in  it;  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  would  migrate 
to  the  Territory,  in  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property.  It  was  also 
necessary  that  tlie  new  government,  about  to  be  adopted,  should  be  author- 
ized to  maintain  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  unappropriated  lands 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  had  not  then  ibeen  ceded,  but  the 
eession  of  which  was  confidently  anticipated  upon  some  terms  that  would  be 
arranged  between  the  General  Government  and  these  two  States.  And, 
moreover,  there  were  many  articles  of  value  besides  this  property  in  land, 
such  as  arms,  military  stores,  munitions,  and  ships  of  war,  which  were  the 
common  property  of  tht  States  when  acting  in  their  independent  characters 
as  confederates,  which  neither  the  new  government  nor  any  one  else  would 
have  a  right  to  take  possession  of,  or  control,  without  authority  from  them; 
and  it  was  to  place  these  things  under  the  guardianship  and  protection  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  clothe  it  with  the  necessary  powers,  that  the 
dauBe  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power  *  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.*  It  was  intended  for  a 
■pecific  purpose,  to  provide  for  the  things  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  to 
transfer  to  the  new  government  the  property  then  held  in  oommon  by  the 
States,  and  to  give  to  that  government  power  to  apply  it  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  destined  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  States  before 
their  league  was  dissolved.  It  applied  only  to  the  property  which  the  States 
held  in  conunon  at  that  time,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  territory 
or  other  property  which  the  new  sovereignty  might  afterwards  itself  acquire. 
The  language  used  in  the  clause,  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
powers,  and  tlie  somewhat  unusual  phraseology  it  uses,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  political  power  to  be  exercised  in  the  government  of  the  Territory,  all 
indicate  the  design  and  meaning  of  the  clause  to  be  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned. It  does  not  speak  of  any  Territory,  nor  of  Territories,  but  uses 
language  which,  according  to  its  legitimate  meaning,  points  to  a  particular 
thing.  The  power  is  given  in  relation  only  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  —  that  is,  to  a  Territory  then  in  existence,  and  then  known  or  claimed 
as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  begins  its  enumeration  of  powers 
by  that  of  disposing  in  other  words,  making  sale  of  lands,  or  raising  money 
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making  or  other  powers.  Upon  this  point  Taney  declared: 
**  There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Fedtral  Gtnernment  to  establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering 
on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  rided  and  governed 
at  its  own  pleasure;  nor  to  enlarge  its  territorial  limita  in  any 
way,  ex(*ej>t  by  tho  admission  of  new  States.  That  power  is 
plainly  given ;  and  if  a  new  State  is  admitted,  it  needs  no  further 
legislation  by  Congress,  because  the  Constitution  itself  defines 
the  relative  rights  and  powers  and  duties  of  the  State,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government-  But  no 
power  is  given  to  acquire  a  Territory  to  be  held  and  governed  per- 
manently in  that  character.  .  .  .  The  power  to  expand  the 
territory  of  tho  United  States  by  the  admission  of  new  States  is 
plainly  given;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by  all  the 
departments  of  the  government,  it  has  been  held  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  territory  not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time,  but  to 
bo  admitted  as  soon  as  its  population  and  situation  would  entitle 
it  to  admission.  It  is  acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to  be 
held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Congress  with  absolute  author- 
ity; and  as  the  pro]>riety  of  admitting  a  new  State  is  committed 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress  the  power  to  acquire  territory 
for  that  ])urj)ose,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  until  it  is  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  become  a  State  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States,  must  rest  upon  the  same  discretion.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  ]K)litical  department  of  the  government,  and  not 

from  tlu'iii,  Avliic'ii,  ns  we  have  already  8aid,  was  the  main  object  of  the 
coj«sion,  and  which  is  accordingly  the  first  thing  provided  for  in  the  article. 
It  tlien  gives  tlie  jmwer  which  was  necessarily  associated  with  the  disposition 
and  sale  of  tlic  lands  —  that  is,  the  power  of  making  needful  rules  and 
regulations  resix»cting  the  Territory.  And  ■whatsoever  construction  may  now 
be  given  to  these  word^,  every  one,  we  think,  must  admit  that  they  are  not 
the  words  usually  employed  by  statesmen  in  giving  supreme  power  of  legis- 
lation. They  are  certainly  very  unlike  the  words  used  in  the  power  granted 
to  legislate  over  territory  which  the  new  government  might  afterwards  itself 
obtain  by  cession  from  a  State,  either  for  its  seat  of  government,  or  for 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings.  .  .  .  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  present  CJovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  dealt  with  the  subject  as  soon  as  it  came  into 
existence." 
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the  judicial;  and  whatever  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  recognize  as  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  the 
judicial  department  is  also  bound  to  recognize,  and  to  administer 
in  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  apply,  and  to 
maintain  in  tlie  territory  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  also  the  personal  rights  and  rights  of  property  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  as  secured  by  the  Constitution.  All  we  mean  to 
say  on  this  point  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  express  regulation  in  the 
Constitution  defining  the  power  which  the  General  Government 
may  exercise  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory 
thus  acquired,  the  court  must  necessarily  look  to  the  provisions 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  distribution  of  pow- 
ers, for  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  its  decision  must  be 
governed." 

With  the  exception  of  Justice  Curtis,  none  of  the  other  justices 
discussed  at  length  the  source  of  the  power  to  acquire  territory. 
Five  of  the  other  justices,  however,  concurred  with  the  Chief 
Justice  in  holding  the  Act  of  1820  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, where  they  do  not  ex;pressly  say  so,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  source  whence  and  the  purpose  for 
which  foreign  territory  might  be  acquired,  and  as  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  authority  granted  by  Congress  by  Article  IV,  Section 
III,  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the  United  States  in  1787. 

Justice  Curtis  in  his  dissenting  opinion  declared  that  whatever 
doubt  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  acquire  additional  territory,  four  precedents  and  several 
judicial  sanctions  had  established  its  existence  beyond  doubt* 
The  power  to  govern  this  acquired  territory  Curtis  found  in 
Article  IV,  Section  III.^^ 

9  Citing  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511;  7  L.  ed.  242;  and 
Sere  v.  Pitot,  6  Cr.  332 ;  3  L.  ed.  240. 

10  He  said :  ''  There  was  to  be  established  by  the  Constitution  a  frame 
of  government,  under  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity 
were  to  continue  indefinitely.  To  take  one  of  its  provisions,  the  language 
of  which  is  broad  enough  to  extend  throughout  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  embrace  all  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  throughout 
all  time,  and  the  purposes  and  objects  of  which  apply  to  all  Territory  of 
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The  arguments  and  opinions  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease  revealed  the 
difficulties  involved  in  a  recourse  to  Article  IV,  Section  III,  for 
the  power  to  govern  acquired  territories,  and,  accordingly,  since 
that  date  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  emphasizing  the  doctrine 
that  the  power  is  implied  in  the  right  to  acquire,  as  well  as  argu- 
able from  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the  States  have  no  authority  in 
the  premises  the  Federal  Government  must  have  it.  Thus  in 
United  States  v.  Kagama"  the  court  say:  "The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  organize  territorial  governments,  and  make  laws  for  their 
inhabitants,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  disposing  of  and  making  rules  and  regulations  con- 

the  United  States  and  narrow  it  down  to  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Constitution  contemplated  and  authorized  the  acquisition, 
from  time  to  time,  of  other  and  foreign  territory,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
interpretation  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  instrument, 
as  it  is  with  its  language,  and  I  can  hicre  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it. 
I  construe  this  clause,  therefore,  as  if  it  had  read,  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  those  tracts  of 
country  out  of  the  limits  of  the  several  States,  which  the  United  States 
have  acquired,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  by  cessions  as  well  as  of  the  juris- 
dictions as  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  the  soil  may  be  the  property  of  the  party 
making  the  cession,  at  the  time  of  making  it.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
words  *  rules  and  regulations  *  are  not  appropriate  terms  in  which  to  convey 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  this  is  a  grant  of  power  to  the  Congress — that  it  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  a  grant  of  power  to  legislate  —  and  certainly,  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  a  particular  subject,  made  by  the  legislative  power 
of  a  country,  can  be  nothing  but  laws.  Nor  do  the  particular  terms  emplojwd, 
in  my  judgment,  tend  in  any  degree  to  restrict  this  legislative  power.  Power 
granted  to  a  legislature  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  Territory,  is  a  power  to  pass  all  needful  laws  respecting  it  •  .  .  With- 
out government  and  social  order  there  can  be  no  property;  for  without  law, 
its  ownership,  its  use  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  cease  to  exist,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  used  and  understood  in  all  civilized  States. 
Since,  then,  this  power  was  manifestly  conferred  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  dispose  of  its  public  lands  to  settlers,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union 
as  States,  when  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  they  should  be  fitted  therefor, 
since  these  were  the  needs  provided  for,  since  it  is  confessed  that  government 
is  indispensable  to  provide  for  those  needs,  and  the  power  is,  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
tliis  is  a  power  to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  by  such  laws  as 
Congress  deems  needful,  until  they  obtain  admission  as  States." 
11 118  U.  S.  375;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1109;  30  L.  ed.  228. 
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cerning  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  as 
from  the  ownership  of  the  country  in  which  its  territories  are, 
and  the  right  of  exclusive  sovereignty  which  must  exist  in  the 
National  Government,  and  can  be  found  nowhere  else."  In  the 
Late  Corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  v.  United  States^" 
the  court  say:  "  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  is  .  .  .  general  and  plenary,  arising  from 
and  incidental  to  the  right  to  acquire  the  territory  itself,  and  from 
the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  and  no  power  to  govern  it 
when  acquired."  Here,  though  Section  III  of  Article  IV  is 
indeed  referred  to,  the  power  to  acquire  is  clearly  emphasized  as 
the  source  of  the  power  to  govern.  Finally  in  De  Lima  v.  Bid- 
well,^^  one  of  the  so-called  "  Insular  Cases,"  the  court  say:  "  It 
[the  power  to  govern]  is  an  authority  which  arises  not  necessarily 
from  the  territorial  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  and  from  the  inability  of  the  States  to  act  on 
the  subject." 

12  136  U.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  702;  34  L.  ed.  478. 

13  182  U.  S.  1;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  743;  45  L.  e(L  1041. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TV.F.    K.XniNT    OF    THE    POWER    OF    CONGRESS    TO    GOVERX  THE 

TERRITORIES. 

$  158.  Power  to  Govern  Absolute. 

Siin  e  tho  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
ihoritv  arose,  tiiore  has  been  almost  no  question  as  to  the  absolute 
jM..\ver  of  Congrc\ss  to  determine  the  form  of  political  and  admin- 
istrative control  to  be  ercn?tod  over  the  Territories,  and  to  fix  the 
extent  to  which  their  inhabitants  shall  be  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tion in  their  own  government.  Both  bv  legislative  practice  and  by 
judicial  sanction,  the  principle  has  been  from  the  first  asserted 
that  upon  this  matter  the  judgment  of  Congress  is  absolute.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  construed  to  carry  with  it  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  fe<leral  loirislaturo  over  the  civil  rights  —  the  private 
rights  of  person  and  property  —  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories. The  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  first  act  for  the  government  of  Territories,  the  "  Ordinance 
for  the  Government  of  the  Territorv  of  the  United  States  Xorth- 
w(  st  of  the  Ohio  River,"  implied  the  doctrine  that  to  Congress  is 
given  the  com])lete  discretion  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be 
supplicil,^  and  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  not^  except 
by  congressional  grant,  entitled  to  local  self-government.  The  act 
provides  that  **as  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male 
inhahitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district"  they  shall  receive  au- 
thority to  elect  a  representative  legislative  assembly,  and  that  as 
soon  *'  as  may  1)0  consistent  with  the  general  interest,"  the  terri- 
tory is  to  be  subdivided  into  States,  which  are  to  be  admitted  into 
the  T^nion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  Until, 
however,  the  Assembly  is  established,  all  governing  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  secretary  and  a  court  of  three  judges,  all 

nominated  by  the  President  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent 

».  »— i^^^^^-^i^.— ^^— ^^^^— ^^^— ^^^^^^^^^^— ^^  < 

1  By  Act  of  Aiijni^t  7.  1780,  tbp  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  re- 
onactcd   the  ordinance   of   1787,  with   the  necessary  change  that   the  officers 
provided  for  by  it  sliould  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
;  [362] 
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of  the  Senate.  During  this  period,  then,  there  was  to  be  no  local 
self-government  whatever. 

By  the  Act  of  May  26,  1790,  the  Southwest  Territory  was  given 
a  government  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  erected  for  the  North- 
west Territory. 

By  the  Act  of  October  31,  1803,  passed  for  the  government  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  purchased  from  France,  the  President 
was  given  full  power  to  take  possession,  using  for  this  purpose 
such  force  as  might  be  necessary,  and  "  that,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  unless  provision  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  said  territories  be  sooner  made  by  Con- 
gress, all  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the 
officers  of  the  existing  government  of  the  same  shall  be  vested  in 
such  person  and  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.'^ 

A  formal  remonstrance  against  the  autocratic  regime  thus  estab- 
lished, as  being  in  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  treaty 
with  France,  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  no  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  action  was  raised. 

The  Act  of  starch  3,  1819,  for  the  taldng  possession  and  tem- 
porary government  of  Florida,  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Louisiana  Act  of  1803. 

"Without  attempting  to  trace  further  the  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  government  of  the  Territories  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Congress  has  continued  to  the  present  day  uniformly  to  con- 
sider this  subject  one  to  be  dealt  with  absolutely  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion.^ 

2  For  legislation  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  Territories,  see  W.  F.  Wil- 
loughby,  Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the  United  States:  Their  Oovem- 
rient  and  Adminiftiration  ;  Farrand,  The  Legislation  of  Congress  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  T(rritories  of  the  United  States;  Organic  Acta  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  with  Notes  Thereon,  Compiled  from  the  Statutes 
at  Large  of  the  United  States;  also  Appendix  Comprising  Other  Matters  Re- 
lating  to  the  (toremment  of  the  Territories,  (Senate  Document,  No.  148, 
56th  Congress,  Ist  Scss.) 
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Acting  in  pursuance  of  its  powers,  Congress  has  thus  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  territories  have  been  acquired,  established 
for  them,  by  statutes,  territorial  governments.  The  latest  of  these 
statutes  are  those  establishing  civil  rule  in  Porto  Hico  and  the 

Philippines. 

§  159.  Classes  of  Territorial  Governments. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  governments  thus 
created  have  been  and  are  of  four  kinds. 

i'irst,  there  is  the  class  of  so-called  Unorganized  Territories,  at 
present  consisting  only  of  Alaska.  These  have  no  local  self- 
government  but  are  governed  by  officials  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  have  for  their  laws  such 
as  have  been  given  them  by  Congress.  To  this  class  of  auto- 
cratically governed  territories  should  also  possibly  be  added  the 
Samoan,  Wake,  Midway,  and  Guano  Islands  which  are  ruled  by 
officers  of  tlie  military  force  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  there  is  the  whole  class  of  Organized  Territories  that 
has  included  all  of  the  continental  territories  of  the  United  States 
except  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  and  at  the  present  time  em- 
braces Xew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii.  The  chief  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  these  governments  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  hold  office  for  four 
vears.  Their  leirislatures  consist  of  two  Houses,  each  elected  bv 
those  inhabitants  of  the  territories  who  have  been  given  the  suf- 
frage by  federal  law.  The  law-making  power  of  these  bodies  is 
extended  by  Congress  "to  all  rightfid  subjects  of  legislation  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
The  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  legislative  authority  are,  of 
course,  not  only  subject  to  scrutiny  in  the  courts  as  to  their  con- 
stitutionality, but  may  be  amended  or  annulled  at  any  time  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Third,  there  is  the  government  of  the  island  of  Porto  Eico 
which  stands  in  a  class  by  it-self.  According  to  the  Foraker  Act 
of  April  12,  1000,  its  governor  and  chief  executive  officials  and 
judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
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Senate,  and  its  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  upper 
of  which  consists  of  the  six  chief  executive  officials  and  five  native 
Porto  Hicans,  and  the  lower  of  thirty-five  members  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

fourthly,  and  finally,  there  is  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  means  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  under  authority  granted  by 
act  of  Congress.  Since  1907  there  has  been  also  a  popularly 
elected  legislative  chamber. 

§  160.  Constitutionality  of  These  Governments. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.^ 

8  In  the  early  case  of  Sere  v.  Pi  tot  (6  Cr.  332;  3  L.  ed.  240),  decided  in 
1810,  in  its  first  reference  to  the  power,  the  Supreme  Court,  without  dissent, 
speaking  through  Marshall,  after  declaring  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  and  govern  territory  say:  "Accordingly  we  find  Congress  possessing 
and  exercising  the  absolute  and  undisputed  right  of  governing  and  legislating 
for  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Congress  has  given  them  a  legislature,  an 
executive,  and  a  judiciary,  with  such  powers  as  it  has  been  their  will  to 
assign  to  those  departments  respectively." 

In  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter  (IPet.  511;  7  L.  ed.  242),  decided  in 
1828,  Marshall,  after  referring  to  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Florida  was  acquired  from  Spain,  says:  "This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  They  do 
not,  however,  participate  in  political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, till  Florida  shall  become  a  State." 

In  Snow  V.  United  States  (18  Wall.  317;  21  L.  ed.  784),  decided  in  1873, 
the  court  say:*  "The  government  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
belongs  primarily  to  Congress;  and  secondarily  to  such  agencies  as  Cong^ss 
may  establish  for  that  purpose.  During  the  term  of  their  pupilage  as 
Territories,  they  are  mere  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Their  people 
do  not  constitute  a  sovereign  power.  All  political  authority  exercised  therein 
is  derived  from  the  General  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  the  practice  of  the 
Government  to  invest  these  dependencies  with  a  limited  power  of  self-govern- 
ment as  soon  as  they  have  sufficient  population  for  the  purpose.  The  extent 
of  the  power  thus  granted  depends  entirely  upon  the  organic  act  of  Congress 
in  each  case,  and  is  at  all  times  subject  to  such  alterations  as  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  adopt." 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Taney,  though  otherwise  emphasizing  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  Congress  over  Territories,  concedes  that  it  has  a  full 
discretion  with  reference  to  the  form  of  goyemments  it  may  estaiblish  oyer 


•".*.  Umtkd  Statks  Constitutioxal  Law. 

The  TiC-nary  character  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  in 
liii?  rL>:  tvt  i?  j»vrhaj»s  lx-?i  slated  in  JS'ational  Bank  v.  County  of 
Yaiiktoii.*  Lhiet  Jiiiiice  Waite,  speaking  for  the  court,  says: 
'•  L oni:rt?<  niav  not  L»nlv  abrojrate  laws  of  the  territorial  lesrisla- 
turL<.  i'iit  it  may  itself  k^jTijlaie  directly  for  the  local  government 
It  niUy  make  a  void  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  valid,  and  a 
valid  act  vv»id.  la  other  words,  it  has  full  and  complete  l^s- 
lative  authority  over  the  pec^plt  of  the  Territories  and  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  territorial  governments.  It  may  do  for  the  Terri- 
t  -ries  vv'hat  the  people,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  may  tlo  for  the  States/'  Again,  in  Murphy  v.  Kamsay* 
the  court  declare:  "The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  8ove^ 
eign  owners  of  the  National  Territories,  have  supreme  power  over 
them  and  th(ur  inhabitants.  In  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign 
dominion,  th(»v  are  represented  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  all  the  j^owers  of  government  over  that  subject 
have  been  dele/iated,  subject  only  to  such    restrictions  as  are  ex- 

t!KMn.  He  says:  '*  The  jKiwer  to  acquire,  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power 
to  pri'siTvc  and  aj)|ily  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired.  The  form 
of  ^  »v<Tnnient  to  1k»  cstablisbod  necessarily  rested  in  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
It  was  tlitir  duty  to  establish  the  one  that  would  be  the  best  suited  for  the 
pn'tiitioii  and  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  >States  and  other  in- 
habitant'^ who  niig))t  bo  authorized  to  take  up  their  abode  there,  and  that 
must  always  depend  upf>n  the  existing  condition  of  the  Territory,  as  to  the 
number  and  cliaracter  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  situation  in  the  Territory. 
In  some  cases  a  government,  consisting  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Federal 
(3overnnient,  would  be^t  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Territory,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  few  and  scattered,  and  new  to  one  another.  In  other 
instances,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  commit  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment  to  tlie  people  who  had  settled  in  the  Territory,  as  being  the  moat  com- 
pot<  nt  to  determine  what  was  best  for  their  own  interests.  But  some  form  of 
civil  authority  would  Ix*  absolutely  necessary  to  organize  and  preserve  ciTil- 
ieeil  society,  and  prepare  it  to  become  a  State;  and  what  is  the  best  form  must 
always  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  Territory  at  the  time,  and  the  choice 
of  the  mode  must  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  by 
l*cngress  nctincr  within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional  authority,  and  not  in- 
fringinjr  upon  the  riphts  of  person  or  rights  of  property  of  the  citisen  who 
n.ight  go  there  to  reside  or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose.  It  was  acquired 
br  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  and  it  must  be  held  and  governed  in  like 
■ianner,  until  it  is  fitted  to  he  a  State.*' 

1101  r.  S.  120;  2o  L.  ed.  1046. 

1114  U.  S.  15;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  29  L.  ed.  47. 
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pressed  in  the  Constitution,  or  are  necessarily  implied  in  its  terms, 
or  in  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  power  itself;  for  it  may  well 
be  admitted  in  respect  to  this,  as  to  every  power  of  society  over 
its  members,  that  it  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited.  But  in  ordain- 
ing government  for  the  territories,  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  all  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  Congress;  and  that  extends,  beyond  all  controversy,  to  deter- 
mining by  law,  from  time  to  time,  the  form  of  the  local  govern- 
ment in  a  particular  Territory,  and  the  qualification  of  those  who 
shall  administer  it.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  say  whether,  in  a 
given  case,  any  of  the  people  resident  in  the  Territory,  shall  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  election  of  its  officers  or  the  making  of  its  laws; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  take  from  them  any  right  of  suflFrage  it  may 
previously  have  conferred,  or  at  any  time  modify  or  abridge  it, 
as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  right  of  local  self-government,  as 
known  to  our  system  as  a  constitutional  franchise,  belongs,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  the  States,  and  to  the  people  thereof,  by  whom 
that  Constitution  was  ordained,  and  to  whom  by  its  terms  all  power 
not  conferred  by  it  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
expressly  reserved." 

In  Late  Corporation,  etc.,  v.  United  States^  the  foregoing  de- 
cisions are  cited  and  unqualifiedly  approved. 

There  is  in  fact  an  unbroken  line  of  judicial  dicta  upon  this 
point.  Even  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Taney,  who  would  limit  the 
1^'slative  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  in  other  re- 
spects, does  not  deny  that  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  estab- 
lished over  them,  Congress  has  full  discretion.  Upon  this  point 
the  preceding  opinions  which  we  have  quoted  are  cited  by  Taney 
with  approval.  He  does,  indeed,  say  that  no  power  is  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  territory 
to  hold  and  maintain  permanently  as  colonies,  but  admits,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  territory  may  be  annexed  which  is  not  immediately 
ready  for  statehood,  and  that  until  so  fitted,  the  form  of  its  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  lie  in  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

•  136  U.  S.  1 ;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  792 ;  34  L.  ed.  478. 
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Tn  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justices  White,  Shiras,  and 
ilrKenna  and  concurred  in  by  Gray,  in  Uownes  v.  Bid- 
wcir  it  is  intimated  tJiat  there  may  be  unexpressed  but 
inherent  limitations  u])on  the  discretion  of  Congress  in  the 
establishment  of  governments  for  the  Territories.  After  call- 
ing attention,  in  illustration  of  the  plenitude  of  power  of 
Congress  in  this  respect,  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished in  the  District  of  Columbia  *'  a  local  government 
totally  devoid  of  local  representation  in  the  elective  sense, 
administered  solely  by  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  Con 
gress,  in  which  the  District  has  no  representative,  in  effect  acting 
as  the  local  legislature,  the  opinion  nevertheless  goes  on  to  say: 
"  While,  therefore,  there  is  no  express  or  implied  limitation  on 
Congress  in  exercising  its  power  to  create  local  governments  for 
anv  or  all  of  the  Territories,  bv  which  that  body  is  restrained 
from  the  widest  latitude  of  discretion,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
may  not  be  inherent,  although  unexpressed,  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  free  governments  which  cannot  be  with  impunity 
transcended  |  Chmdi  of  Jesus  Christ  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S. 
1,  10  Suj).  Ct.  Kcp.  792 ;  34  L.  ed.  478].  But  this  does  not  sug- 
gest that  every  express  limitation  of  the  Constitution  which  is  ap- 
plieable  has  not  force,  but  only  signifies  that  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  direct  command  of  the  Constitution  which  applies, 
there  mav  nevertheless  bo  restrictions  of  so  fundamental  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  transgressed,  although  not  expressed  in  so 
manv  words  in  the  Constitution.'^ 

It  is  difficult  for  the  author  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the 
Justices  as  set  forth  in  these  sentences.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  some  confusion  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  create  govern- 
ments for  the  Territory,  and  its  power  to  legislate  regarding  the 
j)rivate  civil  rights  of  their  inhabitants.  The  reference  to  the 
Mormon  Church  case  shows  this,  for  that  case  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  governing  powers  of  Congress.  These  governing  powers 
are  absolute,  without  any  express,  implied,  or  "  inherent "  limi- 
tations. 

-^^—i ^^— — — ^— ^— — — ^ 

7  182  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1088. 
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§  161.  Territorial  Governments  are  Congressional  Govemmenta 

The  governments  established  in  the  Territories  by  Congress  act 
as  agencies  of  Congress,  in  the  same  sense  that  an  administrative 
board  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  law-making  body  that  creates  it. 
As  such  congressional  agencies,  the  territorial  governments  are  not 
considered  to  be  parts  of  the  General  Government  established  or 
directly  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  This  point  was  early 
determined  in  ^Vmerican  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter.®  In  this  case 
the  point  was  raised  that  the  territorial  judges  in  Florida  had 
been  appointed  for  terms  of  but  four  years,  whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  judges  of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
federal  courts  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  In  sustain- 
ing the  validity  of  the  territorial  law  in  this  matter,  Marshall 
said :  "  These  courts  .  .  .  are  not  constitutional  courts  in 
which  the  judicial  i)Ower  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
General  Government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  incapable  of 
receiving  it.  They  are  legislative  courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the 
general  right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  government,  or 
in  virtue  of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are  invested  is 
not  a  .part  of  that  judicial  power  which  is  defined  in  the  third 
article  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  conferred  by  Congress  in 
execution  of  those  general  powers  which  that  body  possesses  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 

In  Benner  v.  Porter®  the  court  say  with  reference  to  territorial 
governments :  '*  They  are  legislative  governments,  and  their 
courts  legislative  courts,  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
in  the  organization  and  government  of  the  territories,  combining 
the  powers  of  both  the  federal  and  state  authorities.  There  is  but 
one  system  of  government  or  of  laws  operating  within  their  limits, 
as  neither  is  subject  to  the  constitutional  provisions  in  respect  to 
state  and  federal  jurisdiction.  They  are  not  organized  under  the 
Constitution,  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distribution  of  the  powers 

8  1  Pet.  511;  7  L.  ed.  242. 

9  9  How.  235;   13  L.  cd.  119. 
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of  govornmcni,  as  the  organic  law;  but  are  the  creations,  exdu- 
8ivt».ly,  of  the  legislative  department,  and  subject  to  its  supervision 
and  control.  Whether  or  not  there  are  provisions  in  that  instru- 
ment which  extend  to  and  act  uyyon  these  territorial  governments, 
it  is  not  now  material  to  examine."  **^ 

In  United  States  v.  Pridgeon"  it  was  held  that  the  courts  pro- 
vided f<»r  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  could  be  and  had  been  an- 
thorizcnl  by  Congress  to  sit  as  territorial  courts  to  administer  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  and  as  courts  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter^^  and  in  Re  Cooper'^  it 
was  held  that  the  territorial  courts  may  l>e  granted  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  Also,  though  not  '*  inferior "  courts  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  1  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  an  ap- 
[>cal  may  ho  granted  from  them  to  tlie  Supreme  Court.  In  United 
States  V.  Coe'^  the  court  say:  "As  wherever  the  United  States 
exercises  the  j)ower  of  government,  whether  under  specific  grant, 
la-  through  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  plenary  authority  as 
over  the  Territories,  that  power  includes  the  ultimate  executive, 
legi>hitive,  and  judicial  power,  it  follows  that  the  judicial  action  of 
all  inferior  courts  established  by  Congress  may  in  accordance  with 

10  Jn  Clinton  v.  Kn^^lt'brcclit  (13  WnU.  434;  20  L.  ed.  659),  the  court  say: 
"  Tlioro  is  no  Supromo  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  district 
cor.rt  of  tho  I'nittMl  States  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  Territory 
of  Utali.  Tho  jndgn^s  are  not  appointed  for  the  same  terms,  nor  is  the 
jurisdiction  wliicli  tlu»v  exorcise  part  of  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
C<»nstitution  of  tho  Cionoral  Government.  The  courts  are  the  legislative  courts 
of  the  Toni lories,  created  in  virtue  of  that  clause  which  authorizes  Congress 
to  nwike  all  needful  lulea  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territories  belonging 
to  (lie  I'nited  States.'' 

To  tlio  same  effect  are  the  cases  Hornbuckle  v.  Toombs,  18  Wall.  648.  21 
h.  od.  0(U):  Good  V.  Martin,  05  U.  S.  00;  24  L.  ed.  341;  Reynolds  v.  United 
States,  OS  U.  s.  14r>;  2.5  L.  ed.  244;  The  City  of  Panama.  101  U.  S.  453;  25 
L.  0(1.  lOfJl  :  Mc.\lli«tor  v.  United  States,  141  U.  S.  174,  11  Sup.  Ct.  Eep. 
040:  3.5  L.  od.  003:  United  States  v.  Pridgeon,  153  U.  S.  48;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Bep. 
740:  ns  L.  od.  ()31,  and  United  States  v.  Coe,  155  U.  S.  76;  15  Sup.  Ct  Rep 
IG:    30   T^   od.   70. 

n  ir)3  U.  S.  48:   14  Sup.  Ci.  Rop.  746;  38  L.  ed.  631. 

12  1    Vet.  511:   7  L.  od.  242. 

1M43  U.  S.  472:    12  Sup.  Ct.  Rop.  453:   36  L.  ed.  232. 

"  155  U  S.  70:   15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  16:  39  L.  ed.  76. 
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tlie  Constitution  be  subjected  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  government  There  has  never 
been  any  question  in  regard  to  this  as  applied  to  territorial  courts, 
and  no  reason  can  be  perceived  for  applying  a  different  rule  to  the 
adjudications  of  the  court  of  private  land  claims  over  property  in 
the  Territories." 

Wliether  or  not  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
"  inferior  "  federal  coiirts  within  the  meaning  of  Section  1  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  has  never  been  squarely  settled. 
In  James  v.  IJnited  States'*  the  court  implies  that  is  not  de- 
termined, but  does  not  in  that  case  find  it  necessary  to  pass  upon 
the  point. 

With  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  it  will  be  pointed 
out'®  that  Congress  may  not  delegate  to  the  local  governing  body 
legislative  powers,  but  only  authority  to  issue  local  municipal 
ordinances.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  with  reference  to  the 
Territories;  for  whereas  with  regard  to  the  District  it  is  pro- 
vided that  Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  with  regard  to  the  Territories  it  is  provided  simply 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulation."  There  has  thus  been  no  question 
but  that,  under  this  grant  of  authority,  Congress  may  provide  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Territories  of  legislatures  exercising  full 
law-making  powers,  subject  of  course  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  subsisting  or  subsequent  acts  of  Congress.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,'^  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  courts,  the  court  declare:  "  It  was,  imdoubtedly, 
within  the  competency  of  Congresg  either  to  define  directly,  by 
their  own  act,  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  created  by  them  or 
to  delegate  the  authority  requisite  for  that  purpose  to  the  terri- 
torial governments." 

ir.202  U.  S.  401;  26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  685;  60  L.  ed.  1079. 

i«  Chapter  XXXJ, 

"20  How.  176;  15  L.  ed.  891. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TIIK  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

§  162.  The  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  constitutional  status  of  the  district  used  as  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  ahnost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Terri- 
tories. Clause  17  of  Section  VIII  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
eniixAvers  Congrc^^s  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  aU  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeiling  ten  miles  square) 
as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  scat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

In  Loughl)orough  v.  Blake^  Marshall  declared  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  a  part  of  the  "  United  States  "  within  the  nar- 
rower constitutional  meaning  of  the  term,*  and  as  such  Congress 
to  be  rcstraine<l  when  legislating  for  it,  by  the  limitations  appli- 
cable generally  to  the  Tnited  States  as  thus  narrowly  defined.^ 

In  Lough])orough  v.  Llake*  the  question  was  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  under  a  general  law  to  levy  and  collect  a  direct  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  denial  of  this  power  it  was  argued 
that  while  Congress  might,  when  acting  simply  as  a  local  legis- 
lature, levy  and  collect  such  a  tax  for  local  purposes,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  legislature  of  a  State  might  do,  it  might  not  do 
so  under  its  general  taxing  power,  for  the  reason  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  tliat  ^*  Iie])resentative3  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 

if)  \Vh.  317;  5  L.  e<l.  i>S. 

2  Soo,  2^ost,  the  dis(,ni>.^ion  of  the  term  in  the  Insular  Cases. 

3  This  dictum  of  ^IiirshalTs  was  Inter  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Downes 
V.  Bidwell  (182  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1088)  to  be  an 
erroneous  oni;;  but  tliesc  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  of  Congress, 
thuUHfh  thus  not  ininn'diat^'ly  applicable  liave  been  by  statute  (10  Stat,  at  L. 
42,  act  of  July  21,  1871)  extended  over  the  District.  Justice  Brown,  however, 
held  tliat  the  District  was  entitled  to  these  rights  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  a  part  of  a  State  entitled  to  them,  and  that  these  rights 
havin;^  once  attached.  tln'V  were  not,  and  could  not,  by  cession  of  the 
District  to  the  l'nite«l  States,  be  taken  awav. 

4  5  Wh.  317;  5  L.  ed.  DS. 
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portioned  among  the  States  wliieli  may  be  included  within  the 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers.''  To  this,  how- 
ever, Marshall  replied:  '*  The  object  of  this  regulation  is,  we 
think,  to  furnish  a  standard  by  which  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned, 
not  to  exempt  from  their  operation  any  part  of  our  coimtry.  Had 
the  intention  been  to  exempt  from  taxation  those  who  were  not 
represented  in  Congress,  that  intention  would  have  been  expressed 
in  direct  tenns.''  The  grant  to  Congress  of  the  ^^  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,"  is,  Marshall  de- 
clared, a  general  grant  without  limitation  as  to  placa  '*  If  this 
could  be  doubtcl,''  he  continues,  '"  the  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
subseipient  words  which  modify  the  grant.  These  words  are  ^  but 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modification  of 
the  power  extends  to  places  to  which  the  power  itself  does  not  ex- 
tend. The  power,  then,  to  levy  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  throughout  the 
United  States.  Does  this  term  designate  the  whole,  or  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  American  empire  ?  Certainly  this  question- 
can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  our  great 
republic,  which  is  composed  of  States  and  Territories.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Territory  west  of  the  Missouri  is  not 
less  within  the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania; 
and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principle  of  our  Constitution, 
that  uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises, 
should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other." 

Marshall,  however,  goes  on  to  argue  that  while  the  general  grant 
of  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  a  general  one  and,  therefore, 
authorizes  Congress  to  include  the  District  and  Territories,  within 
the  o]Xjration  of  a  general  direct  tax  (in  which  case  it  must  be 
apportioned  in  such  District  and  Territories  according  to  their 
respective  populations)  it  does  not  follow  that  such  areas  must  be 
included  within  the  operation  of  such  laws.  '^  If  ...  a  direct 
tax  be  laid  at  all,  it  must  bo  laid  on  every  State  conformably  to 
the  rule  provided  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  clearly  no 
power  to  exempt  any  State  from  its  due  share  of  the  burden.  But 
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this  regulation  is  oxpresslv  confined  to  the  States,  and  creates  no 
ncfcssity  for  extending  the  tax  to  the  District  or  Territories.'' 

In  Hepburn  v.  Ellzey^  it  was  held  by  Marshall  in  a  very  brief 
(•pinion  that  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  not 
maintain  an  action  in  a  federal  circuit  court  on  the  ground  that 
ho  was  a  citizen  of  another  State,  for  the  reason  that  the  District 
is  not  a  State.    The  Chief  Justice  said: 

""  On  the  ])art  of  the  jdaintiffs  it  has  been  urged  that  Columbia 
is  a  distinct  political  society:  and  is,  therefore,  *a  state'  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  writers  on  general  law. 

'*  This  is  true*.  Uut  as  the  act  of  Congress  obviously  uses  the 
word  '  state '  in  reference  to  that  term  as  used  in  the  constitution, 
it  heconies  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Columbia  is  a  state  in  the 
sense  of  that  instrument.  The  result  of  that  examination  is  a 
conviction  that  the  members  of  the  American  confederacy  onlv 
are  the  states  contemplated  in  the  constitution. 

'*  The  house  of  representatives  is  to  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  peo])le  of  the  several  states;  and  each  state  shall 
have  at  least  one  re])resentative. 

"  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senat(»rs  from  each  state. 

"  Each  state  shall  appoint  for  the  election  of  the  executive,  a 
nnml)er  of  ele<-tors  equal  to  its  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives. 

'*  These  chinses  sliow  that  the  word  state  is  used  in  the  consti- 
tution as  designating  a  member  of  the  union,  and  excludes  from 
the  tenn  the  signification  attached  to  it  by  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations.  When  the  same  term  which  has  been  used  plainly  in  this 
limited  sense  in  the  articles  respecting  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments,  is  also  employed  in  that  which  respects  the 
judicial  department,  it  must  be  understood  as  retaining  the  sense 
originally  given  to  it. 

"  Other  passages  from  the  constitution  have  been  cited  by  the 
j)laiTitiffs  to  show  that  the  term  state  is  sometimes  used  in  its 
more  enlarged  sense.    T]ut  on  examining  the  passages  quoted,  they 

do  not  ])rove  what  was  to  be  shown  by  them. 

—  I . " 

5  2  Cr.  445;  2  L.  cd.  332. 
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"  It  is  true  that  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  that 
particular 'district  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
open  to  aliens,  and  to  the  citizens  of  every  state  in  the  union, 
should  be  closed  upon  them.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  legislative, 
not  for  judicial  consideration.'' 

The  District  of  Columbia  though  not  a  ^^  State  "  in  the  sense  in 
which  tliat  word  is  used  in  the  constitutional  clause  which  gives 
to  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  citizens  of 
different  States,®  it  is  declared  in  DeGeofroy  v.  Riggs,^  to  be  a 
State  within  the  meaning  of  a  treaty  granting  certain  rights  to 
aliens  within  the  "^  States  of  the  Union."  That  the  District  is  a 
part  of  the  United  States  internationally  viewed  was  declared  in 
Loughborough  v.  Blake,  and  this  dictum  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

But  with  reference  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  given  the 
District,  the  authority  of  Congress  is  as  absolute  as  we  have  seen 
it  to  be  with  regard  to  the  Territories.  "  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  being  empowered  by  the  Constitution  '  to  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatever,'  over  the  seat  of  the 
Kational  Government,  has  the  entire  control  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  every  purpose  of  government,  national  or  locaL  It 
may  exercise  within  the  District  all  legislative  powers  that  the 
legislature  of  a  State  might  exercise  within  a  State."® 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  '*  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  "  over  such  district  as 
should,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. To  the  author  it  would  seem  that  the  intent  of  those  who 
framed  this  provision  was  that  by  it  Congress  should  be  granted 
authority  exclusive  of  the  State  or  States  by  which  the  district 
might  be  ceded.      Congress  has,   however,  since  the  beginning, 

acted  upon  the  assumption  that  by  this  provision  it  is  intended 

—  — 

6  Hepburn  v.  Ellzey,  2  Cr.  445;  2  L.  ed.  332;  Hooe  v.  Jamieson,  166  U.  8. 
395:  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  596;  41  L.  ed.  1049. 

7  133  U.  S.  258;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  295;  33  L.  ed.  642. 

8  Capital  Traction  Co.  v.  Hof,  174  U.  S.  1;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  580;  43  L.  ed. 
873. 
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tr  I  'jf  r'on2T€*5  over  Territories  Tiiat  Lave  l»een  annexed^  than 
V]-<jn  iijfr  j^'^wer  of  ite  GeLerk]  G«jverL.iijeiii  lo  acquire  them.     In 
L:r  vj»iLio2i  he  j^y*:    "  There  i?  certainly  no  p<jwer  given  by  the 
C^'ij-iitutioii  t"  the  Fedf:-r:i]  G'vermiieiit  to  establish  or  maintain 
col'.'uies  I  "Ordering  on  the  Unitel  State-  '-r  at  a  distance,  to  be  rultNl 
aiid  jioverne^J  at  its  ovm  luc-a^urc,  ii^r  to  erilarire  its  territorial 
limit-:  in  any  way  except  by  tlie  ddn^iss:  -n  of  new  States.     That 
]f':.f'r  is  j»lai!ily  given,  and  if  a  new  Stale  is  admitted  it  needs  no 
further  lesislation  bv  Comrres-?,  lieause  the  Constitution   itself 
drrfines  the  relative  rights  and  ]x>wers  and  duties  of  the  State  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government-     But  no 
jHAver  is  given  to  acquire  a  territory  to  l>e  held  and  governed 
y>ermanently  in  that  character.    And.  in«lee<l.  the  ]x>wer  exercised 
by  Congress  to  acquire  territory  and  establish  a  government  there 
according  to  its  rrwn  unlimited  discretion  was  viewe<.l  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.    .    .    .    We  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  question  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
The  power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the 
adiiii-Jrion  of  new  States  is  plainly  given,  and  in  the  construction 
of  this  power  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  it  has 
W-n  held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  a  territory  not  fit  for 
a«lriiir5r»ion  at  the  time,  but  to  be  admitteil  as  soon  as  its  popula- 
tion would  entitle  it  to  admission.     It  is  acquired  to  become  a 
State,  ari'l  not  to  l>e  held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Congress 
with  absolute  authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  new 
State  is  commitff*<l  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress,  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  until  it  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  become  a  State  upon 
an  erpial  footing  with  the  other  States,  must  rest  upon  the  same 
discretion." 

So,  likewise,  it  will  be  found  that  the  various  opinions  delivered 
in  this  case  by  the  other  members  of  the  court,  concurring  and 
dissenting,  are  concerned  rather  with  the  limitations  of  the  powers 
of  government  of  annexed  territory,  than  with  the  extent  of  the 
power  to  acquire.  We  shall  consider  this  phase  of  the  question 
in  another  chapter. 
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areas,  the  District  or  the  Territories,  especially  referred  to,  are 
vet  national  acts  in  that,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  enforce- 
ment,  they  have  a  validity  throughout  the  Union.  This  doctrine 
is  clearly  laid  down  by  Marshall  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia,"  and 
has  not  since  been  questioned.    In  that  case  the  court  say : 

^'  The  clause  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  such,  binds  all  the  United 
States.  Those  who  contend  that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  other 
powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some  safe  and  clear  rule 
which  shall  support  this  construction,  and  prove  that  an  act  of 
Congress,  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other  legislative 
acts,  and  passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on,  and  exercised 
by  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  is  not  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  does  not  bind  them.  .  ,  .  The  power  vested 
in  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  to  legislate 
exclusively  within  any  place  ceded  by  a  State,  carries  with  it,  as 
an  incident,  the  right  to  make  that  power  effectual.  If  a  felon 
escapes  out  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  has  been  committed,  the 
government  cannot  pursue  him  into  another  State,  and  apprehend 
him  there,  but  must  demand  him  from  the  executive  power  of 
that  other  State.  If  Congres>s  were  to  be  considered  merely  as 
the  local  legislature  for  the  fort  or  other  place  in  which  the  of- 
fense might  be  committed,  then  this  .principle  would  apply  to 
them  as  to  other  local  legislatures,  and  the  felon  who  should 
escajie  out  of  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  felony  may 
have  been  committed,  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  marshal, 
but  must  be  demanded  from  the  executive  of  the  State.  But  we 
know  that  the  principle  does  not  apply;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
Congress  is  not  a  local  legislature,  but  exercises  this  particular 
power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in  its  high  character,  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Union.  The  American  people  thought  it  a  necessary 
power,  and  they  conferred  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Being  so  con- 
ferred, it  carries  w^ith  it  all  those  incidental  powers  which  are 
necessary  to  its  complete  and  effectual  execution." 

ne  Wh.  2C4;  D  L.  ed.  257. 
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§  163.  Places  Purchased. 

The  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  grants  to  Congress 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  district  to  be  selected  for  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government,  authorizes  Congress  **  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  1^- 
islature  (^f  the  St^ite  in  which  the  same  shall  be  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buihlings/' 

The  federal  ownership  of  such  tracts  within  the  States  is  to  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  political  jurisdiction  over  them.  This 
latter,  as  the  Constitution  j)rovides,  may  be  obtained  only  when 
the  districts  have  been  ac»piired  with  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  thev  are  situated. 

The  lanii^uaiie  of  Clause  17  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment shoul<l  or  could  acquire  lands  within  the  States  only  by 
purchase  and  with  the  consent  of  the  States.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  consent  has  not  always  l)ecn  obtained,  or  been  deemed 
necessary.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  is  not  ousted,  unless  the  lands  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
government.  In  Fort  Leavenworth  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Lowe^*  the  court 
say:  **  The  consent  of  the  States  to  the  purchase  of  lands  within 
them  for  the  special  puri)ose3  named  [in  Clause  17]  is  .  .  . 
essential  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  transfer  to  the  General 
Government  with  the  title,  of  political  jurisdiction  and  dominion- 
Where  lands  are  acquired  without  such  consent,  the  possession  of 
the  United  States,  unless  political  jurisdiction  be  ceded  to  them 
in  some  other  way,  is  simjily  that  of  an  ordinary  proprietor.  The 
proi>erty  in  that  case,  unless  used  as  a  means  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  government,  is  subject  to  the  legislative  authority 
and  control  of  the  States  equally  with  the  property  of  private 
individuals.'' 

Also,  the  General  Government  is  able  to  acquire  lands  within 
the  States  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  a  right 
which  it  may  em])loy  when  **  necessary  and  proper  "  to  the  exer- 

12  114  U.  S.  525;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  995;  29  L.  ed.  264. 
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cise  of  any  of  its  expressly  given  powers.''*  When  thus  obtained, 
the  lands  like  those  acquired  by  direct  purchase  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  States,  remains^  subject  to  the  general  political 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  in  which  tliey  are  located.  As  property 
of  the  United  States  they  are  not,  however,  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  States.'* 


13  Kohl  V.  I'nited  States,  91  U.  S.  307:  23  L.  ed.  440;  St.  Louis  v.  W.  U. 
Tel.  Co.,  148  U.  S.  92. 

14  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  670;  29  L.  ed. 
845, 


CIIAPTEK   XXVII. 

MILITAHV    AND    Pr.KSIDKXTIAL    OOVEIiXMENT    OF    ACQUIRKD 

lERRlTORY. 

;^  164.  Conquest  or  Military  Occupation  does  not  Operate  to 
Annex  Territory. 

Alerc  cuiKiuot,  that  is,  the  occiipatiou  by  military  force  of 
I'nrciirn  trrrit-Tv,  is  not  siiliicioiit  to  annex  such  territory  to  tlie 
State  whose  tuivrs  are  in  jx>Svsession  of  it.  Ilowever,  for  the  time 
being,  as  a  iK'Iliircront  right,  and  from  necessity,  the  entire  control 
of  this  area,  its  g(»vcrnnient,  and  the  life  and  property  of  its  in- 
!ial»it:iii{s  are  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  jwwer.  The  iuhahit- 
aiits  are  no  humvr  ]»rotectcd  bv  the  State  whose  force-s  have  been 
ousted,  and  fnr  the  time  being  owe  no  allegiance  to  it,  but  owe 
an  allegiance  to  the  State  which  is  in  ]X)ssession. 

In  the  quite  early  case  of  I'nite<l  States  v.  Kice^  the  doctrine 

of  niilitarv  possession  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  port  of 

("astine,  Maine,  A\hieh,  for  a  time  during  the  War  of  1S12,  was 

in  ]^'»sse<>i«»n  of  t!i(^  J]ritish  military  forces,  but  after  peace  wii3 

restore'!,  and  retui'ned  to  the  United  States.    The  court  say:    *"It 

a] 'pears,  by  the  }dea<lings,  that  on  the  first  day  of  September, 

isl  K  (asiiue  v^as  cai)tured  bv  the  enemv,  and  remained  in  his 

exclusive  posses^ion,  under  the  command  and  control  of  his  mili- 

tarv  and  naval  forces,  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treatv  of 
I-  * 

peace  in  February,  1815.  .  .  .  By  the  conquest  and  military 
necuj>ation  of  ('astino,  the  enemy  acquired  that  firm  .possession 
which  enjibh  d  him  to  exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  that  nlaic^  The  sovcrei^ntv  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territory  was,  r»i"  course,  susj^ended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stat<  <  couM  no  loiiucr  bo  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obliga- 
tnry  upon  the  iiihal-itants  wh*)  remained  and  submitted  to  the 
conquerors.  I)y  rlic  sarren<]er  the  inliabitants  passed  under  a 
temporary  alle^^ianee  to  the  British  Government,  and  were  bound 
by  sucli  Inws,  and  such  only,  as  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose. 

1  1   Wii.  •l\\\\  4   L.  od.  o{i2. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be  obligatory 
upon  them,  for  where  there  is  no  protection  or  allegiance  or  sov- 
ereignty, there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience.  Castine  was,  there- 
fore, during  this  period,  so  far  as  respected  our  revenue  laws,  to 
be  deemed  a  foreign  port;  and  goods  imported  into  it  by  the  in- 
habitants were  subject  to  such  duties  only  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment chose  to  requira  Such  goods  were  in  no  correct  senso 
imported  into  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  evacuation  by 
the  enemy,  and  resumption  of  authority  by  the  United  States,  did 
not,  and  could  not,  change  the  character  of  the  previous  trans- 
actions." 

In  Fleming  v.  Page^  the  question  arose  whether  duties  levied 
upon  goods  entering  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Tampico, 
at  the  time  it  was  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  States, 
were  properly  levied  under  the  Act  of  Congress  which  imposed 
duties  upon  goods  imported  from  a  foreign  country.  Taney,  who 
rendered  tlie  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "The  Mexican  authori- 
ties had  been  driven  out,  or  liad  submitted  to  our  army  and  navy 
and  the  coimtry  was  in  the  exclusive  and  firm  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  governed  by  the  military  authorities,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  President.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  foreign 
countrv,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  the  acts  of 
Congress.  The  country  in  question  had  been  conquered  in  war. 
But  the  genius  and  character  of  our  institutions  are  peaceful  and 
the  power  to  declare  war  was  not  conferred  upon  Congress  for 
the  purposes  of  aggression  or  aggrandizement,  but  to  enable  the 
General  Government  to  vindicate  by  arms,  if  it  should  become 
necessary,  its  own  rights  and.  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  A  war, 
therefore,  declared  by  Congress  can  never  be  presumed  to  be  waged 
for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  the  acquisition  of  territory;  nor 
does  the  law  declaring  the  war  imply  an  authority  to  the  President 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  United  States  by  subjugating  the 
enemy's  territory.  The  United  States,  it  is  true,  may 
enlarge     its     boundaries     by     conquest    or    treaty     and     may 

2  9  How.  603;   13  L.  ed.  270. 
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demand  the  cession  of  territory  as  a  condition  of  peace 
in  order  to  indemnify  its  citizens  for  the  injuries  they 
have  sullered,  or  to  reimburse  the  government  for  the  expense  of 
the  war ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  treaty-making  power  or 
the  legislative  authority,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  the  declaration  of  war.  His  duty  and 
I)ower  are  purely  military.  .  .  .  He  may  invade  the  hostile 
country  and  subject  it  to  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
Tnited  States;  but  his  conquests  do  not  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  this  I'nion  nor  extend  the  operations  of  our  institutions  and 
laws  beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to  them  by  the  legislative 
power.  It  is  true,  that,  when  Tampico  had  been  captured,  and 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas  subjugated,  other  nations  were  bound  to 
regard  the  country,  while  our  possession  continued,  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  to  respect  it  as  such.  For,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  conquest  is  a  valid  title,  while  the 
victor  maintains  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  conquered  country. 
The  citizens  of  no  other  nation,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  enter 
it  without  the  permission  of  the  American  authorities,  nor  to  hold 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them.  As 
regarded  all  other  nations,  it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
belonged  to  them  as  exclusively  as  the  territory  included  in  our 
established  boundaries.  But  yet  it  was  not  a  part  of  this  Union. 
For  every  nation  w^hich  acquires  territory  by  treaty  or  conquest, 
holds  it  according  to  its  own  institutions  and  laws.  And  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  i)ort  of  Tampico  stood  to  the  United  States  while 
it  was  occupied  by  their  arms  did  not  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  but  upon  our  own  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress. 
The  power  of  the  President  under  which  Tampico  and  the  State 
of  Tamaulipas  were  conquered  and  held  in  subjection  was  simply 
that  of  a  military  commander  prosecuting  a  war  waged  against  a 
public  enemy  by  the  authority  of  his  government.  And  the  country 
from  which  those  goo<ls  were  imported  was  invaded  and  subdued, 
and  occupied  as  the  territory  of  a  foreign  hostile  nation,  as  a 
portion  of  Mexico,  and  was  held  in  possession  in  order  to  distress 
and  harass  the  enemy.    While  it  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  they 
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were  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  not  in  their  own;  the  inhabitants 
were  still  foreigners  and  enemies,  and  owed  to  the  United  States 
nothing  more  than  the  submission  and  obedience,  sometimes  called 
temporary  allegiance,  which  is  due  from  a  conquered  enemy,  when 
he  surrenders  to  a  force  which  he  is  unable  to  resist.  But  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  they  existed  when  war  was 
declared  against  AFoxico,  were  not  extended  by  the  conquest ;  nor 
could  they  be  regulated  by  the  varying  incidents  of  war,  and  be 
enlarged  or  diminished  as  the  armies  on  either  side  advanced  or 
retreated.  They  remained  unchanged.  And  every  .place  whicli 
was  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  previously  estab- 
lished by  the  political  authorities  of  the  government,  was  still  for- 
eign ;  nor  did  our  laws  extend  over  it^  Tampico  was,  therefore, 
a  foreign  port  when  this  shipment  was  made." 

At  first  it  may  api>ear  that  the  doctrine  declared  in  Fleming  v. 
Page  is  not  in  harmony  with  that  uttered  in  United  States  v. 
Rice;  for  in  the  fonner  case  it  was  held  that  mere  military  occu- 
pation was  not  sufficient  to  annex  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
United  States;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  declared  that 
military  occupation  by  the  forces  of  another  State  did  operate 
to  render  the  port  foreign  to  the  United  States.  If  these  two  de- 
cisions had  been  given  by  an  international  tribunal,  or  had  had 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  territories  received  internationally, 
they  undoubtedly  would  have  been  inharmonious.  For,  looked  at 
from  the  international  side,  a  country  belongs  to  that  power 
which  is  in  effective  control  of  it^  Therefore,  thus  viewed,' 
Castine  belonged  to  Great  Britain  while  its  military  forces  were 
in  paramount  control  of  it.  In  like  manner,  Tampico,  viewed 
internationally,  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  other  States 
would  have  held  the  United  States  responsible  for  anything  that 
might  have  occurred  there  while  it  was  in  possession.  But  when, 
as  was  the  case  both  in  United  States  v.  Rice  and  Fleming  v. 
Page,  the  question  was  purely  one  of  domestic  municipal  law,  it 
was  within  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  in 
each  case  the  status  of  the  territory  concerned  according  to  tlie 
peculiar  municipal  or  constitutional  law  which  it  was  interpreting 
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aiul  apj)lyiiiir.  In  otlier  words,  in  the  Fleming  v.  Page  case  the 
Snj)ri'in(/  Court  wuiiKl  not  have  been  justified  in  declaring  that 
Tani]>ic*o  <li«l  not,  during  American  occupancy,  belong  to  the 
United  Stat(^s  in  an  international  sense;  whereas  it  was  justitieti 
in  holding  thai  fr(»ni  the  viewpoint  of  American  constitutional 
law  it  was  not  a  ]>art  of  the  Tnited  States,  any  more  than,  for 
exani]>](^,  was  Cuba  during  the  time  of  its  administration  by 
American  autboritio?.'^ 

In  Xeelv  v.  llenkel,*  with  reference  to  the  status  of  Cuba, 
during  tlu*  American  occupation,  tlio  Supreme  Court  say:  **  Cuba 
is  none  the  less  foreign  territory,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  ('ongre><,  because  it  is  under  a  military  governor  appointed 
bv  and  representinir  the  President  in  the  work  of  assisting  the 
inhabitants  or'  that  island  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own, 
un<I*er  wliicli,  as  a  l're(»  and  independent  people,  they  may  control 
their  own   atl'airs   without   interference  by  other  nations.      The 

3Tn  JV  J.iiu.i  V.  IJidwoll  (\^'2  V.  S.  1 ;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  743;  45  L.  ed. 
1011)  lln'  <t)urt  s:iy:  ''It  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  tbe  cases  of 
I'nitfMl  StMi<*'i  V.  Jlico  and  Fleming  v.  Page  are  not  harmonious.  In  fact 
tln'v  ari'  iM'ifrcllv  cnii -intent  witlj  oach  other.  In  the  first  case  it  was  merelv 
h<'ld  ihixi  duiii"j  could  not  !)•*  oolloctvd  upon  goods  brought  into  a  domestic 
port  duriri;;  a  temporary  ociupation  by  tlie  enemy,  though  the  enemy  subse- 
qiinitly  evaciiab'd  it :  in  tho  latter  case,  that  the  temporary  military  occupa- 
tion by  the  I'liitc'l  Staters  of  a  foreign  port  did  not  make  it  a  domestic  port, 
and  tliat  gods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  that  port  were  still 
subj^'ct  to  duty.  It  would  have  iKH'n  obviously  unjust  in  the  Rice  case  to 
ini|H>o  a  duty  upon  gt)od.s  which  might  already  have  paid  a  duty  to  the 
r»ritish  conimandtT.  It  would  have  l)epn  equally  unjust  in  the  Fleming  case 
to  (xcmpt  th<?  good><  from  duty  by  reason  of  our  temporary  oceupation  of  the 
port  witliout  a  formal  t'^'ssion  of  such  port  to  the  United  States.** 

Tlii^  roa^oning,  based  simi)ly  on  principles  of  justice  or  expediency,  hardly 
seeiiis  ('Olivine  ing.  but  tliat  the  two  cases  are  not  necessarily  inharmonious  has 
been  shown  al)ove  i?i  tlio  text. 

The  di.->entinLr  justiees  in  the  De  Lima  case,  however,  held  that  the  two 
ca-e-  were  barnionion^.  but  not  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  the  majority. 
Tliat  wliii'b,  in  their  opinion,  justified  the  court  in  holding  in  the  Fleming 
ca?=e  tliat  Tampico  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  United  States  tariff  laws 
was  b(eause  Congress  had  not  so  legislated  as  to  bring  it  within  a  collection 
district  or  to  e-hihlisli  a  custom  house  there.  "At  Castine,"  they  say,  "the 
instrumental  it  ii's  of  the  eu^tom  laws  had  been  divested,  at  Tampico  they 
had  not  In'on  invested." 

4  180  U.  S.   100;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  302;  45  L.  ed.  448. 
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occupancy  of  the  island  by  troops  of  the  United  States  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  war.  The  result  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  the  United  States  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  or  with  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 
It  is  true  that  as  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  —  indeed, 
as  between  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  nations  —  Cuba, 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Spain  and  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  was  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  conquered  territory.  But 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  that  island  is  territory 
held  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  to  whom  it  rightfully 
belongs,  and  to  whose  exclusive  control  it  will  be  surrendered 
when  a  stable  government  shall  have  been  established  by  their 
voluntary  action.*^ 

In  Dooley  v.  United  States,^  one  of  the  "  Insular  Cases ''  de- 
cided in  1901,  the  doctrine  of  Fleming  v.  Page  is  applied  in  fixing 
the  status  of  Porto  Eico  while  under  the  military  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  ceding  the  island  to  the  United  States.  The  court  say: 
"  During  this  period  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  were  still 
foreign  countries  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  same  right 
which  authorized  us  to  exact  duties  upon  merchandise  imported 
from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  authorized  the  military 
commander  in  Porto  Rico  to  exact  duties  upon  goods  imported 
into  the  island  from  the  United  States.  The  *f act  that,  notwith- 
standing the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico 
remained  a  foreign  country  within  the  revenue  laws,  is  established 
by  the  case  of  Fleming  v.  Page."  ® 

6  182  U.  S.  222;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  762;  45  L.  e(L  1074. 

6  President  McKinley  was  criticized,  and  with  justice,  for  issuing  on 
Decenvber  21,  1808,  that  is,  or  a  date  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain  ceding  the  Philippines,  an  executive  order  in  which  he  declared: 
"  With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on  the  10th  instant,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  victories  of  American  arms,  the  future  control,  disposition, 
and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
In  fulfilment  of  the  riglits  of  sovereignty  thus  acquired,  etc."  The  treaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  treaty-maldng  power  of  the  United  States  until  the 
foUowing  February,  and  did  not  go  into  effect  until  April  11^  1999. 

25 
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§  166.  Authority  of  De  Facto  Governments. 

The  goveriiiiient  established  aiid  maiiiUiiied  by  one  State  in 
military  pusse^sioll  of  territory  of  another,  i«,  of  course,  a  de  facto 
one,  but  cic  facto  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  of  a 
guverinueiit  established  as  a  result  of  a  rebellion  or  civil  war. 
Ijiit  in  either  case  the  authority  of  the  de  facto  government  is  to 
an  extent  at  least  recognized.  This  is  adverted  to  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Thorington  v.  Smith^  in  passing  upon  the  status  of  the 
Confederate  Government  established  during  the  Civil  War.® 

7  8  Wall.  1;   10  L.  ed.  3tfl. 

8  The  court  suy :  **  There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  fado 
govern nioiit.  Sucli  a  guvcrnmeiit,  in  its  highest  degree,  assumes  a  character 
very  cluaely  resembling  that  of  a  lawful  government.  This  is  when  ths 
usurping  gjveriinient  expels  the  regular  authorities  from  their  customaiy 
irmiA  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  in  their  place,  and  so  becomes  the 
actual  governuient  of  a  country.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such 
a  government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  In  war  against  the  government  de  jurt 
do  nut  incur  the  penalties  of  treason;  and  under  certain  limitations,  obliga- 
tions assumcMl  by  it  in  behalf  of  the  country,  or  otherwise,  will,  in  general, 
be  respected  by  the  government  de  jure  when  restored.  It  is  very  certain  that 
tlie  Confederute  (Jovernment  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  aj 
a  lie  facto  government  in  this  sense.  Nor  was  it  acknowledged  as  such  bj 
other  powers.  No  treaty  was  made  with  it  by  any  civilized  State.  No 
obligations  of  a  national  character  were  created  by  it,  binding  after  its 
dissolution,  on  the  States  which  it  represented,  or  on  the  National  Government. 
From  a  very  early  period  of  the  Civil  War  to  its  close,  it  was  regarded  as 
simply  the  military  representative  of  the  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  another  description  of  government,  called  also  by  publicists  t 
government  dc  facto^  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  denominated  t 
government  of  paramount  force.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  (1) 
that  its  existence  is  maintained  by  active  military  power  within  the  Terri- 
tories, and  against  the  rightful  authority  of  an  established  and  lawful 
government;  and  (2)  that  while  it  exists,  it  must  necessarily  be  obeyed  ia 
civil  matters  l)y  private  citizens  who,  by  acts  of  obedience,  rendered  in  snb- 
mi>sion  to  such  force,  do  not  become  responsible,  as  wrongdoers,  for  those 
acts,  though  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  rightful  government.  Actual 
gnv^ rnnients  of  this  sort  are  established  over  districts  differing  gpneatly  In 
extent  and  conditions.  They  are  usually  administered  directly  by  military 
authority,  but  tliey  may  be  administered  also  by  civil  authority,  supported 
n'ore  or  less  directly  by  military  force.  One  example  of  this  sort  of  govern- 
niont  is  found  in  the  case  of  Castine,  in  Maine,  reduced  to  British  possession 
during  the  war  of  1812.     .  .A  like  example  is  found  in  the  case  of 

Tampico,  occupied  during  the  war  with  Mexico  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
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§  166.  Status  of  Conquered  Domestic  Territory. 

In  New  Orleans  v.  New  York  Mail  Steamship  Co.®  was  con- 
sidered the  status  of  territory  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  federal  forces.  The  court  held  that 
the  federal  forces  in  possession  might  exercise  the  same  absolute 
authority  as  in  the  case  of  territory  conquered  from  a  foreign 
State.^^ 

States.  It  was  determined  by  this  court,  in  Fleming  y.  Page  (9  How.  603; 
13  L.  ed.  276),  that  although  Tampico  did  not  become  a  port  of  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  that  occupation,  still,  having  come  together  with  the 
whole  State  of  Tamaulipas,  of  which  it  was  part,  into  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  national  forces,  it  must  be  regarded  and  respected  by  other  nations  as 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  These  were  cases  oi  temporary  possession 
of  territory  by  lawful  and  regular  governments  at  war  with  the  country  of 
which  the  territory  so  possessed  was  part.  The  central  government  estab- 
lished for  the  insurgent  States  differed  from  the  temporary  governments  at 
Castine  and  Tampico  in  the  circumstance  that  its  authority  did  not  originate 
in  lawful  acts  of  regular  war,  but  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  less  actual  or 
less  supreme.  And  we  think  that  it  must  be  classed  among  the  governments 
of  which  these  are  examples.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  belligerent  were  conceded  to  it,  in  its  military  character,  very  soon 
after  the  war  began,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  expediency  by  the  United 
States.  The  whole  territory  controlled  by  it  was  thereafter  held  to  be 
enemies'  territory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  held,  in  most 
respects,  for  enemies.  To  the  extent,  then,  of  actual  supremacy,  however 
unlawfully  gained,  in  all  matters  of  government  within  its  military  lines, 
the  power  of  the  insurgent  government  cannot  be  questioned.  That  supremacy 
did  not  justify  acts  of  hostility  to  the  United  States.  How  far  it  should 
excuse  them  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  government  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  its  authority.  But  it  made  obedience  to  its  authority,  in  civil  and  local 
matters,  not  only  a  necessity  but  a  duty.  Without  such  obedience,  civil  order 
wa?  impossible." 

9  20  Wall.  387 ;  22  L.  ed.  364. 

10  "Although  the  City  of  New  Orleans  was  conquered  and  taken  possession 
of  in  a  civil  war  waged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  and  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  in  the 
Confederate  States,  that  government  had  the  same  power  and  rights  in  terri- 
tory held  by  conquest  as  if  the  territory  had  belonged  to  a  foreign  country, 
and  had  been  subjugated  in  a  foreign  war.  The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635; 
17  L.  ed.  459;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.  404;  17  L.  ed.  915; 
Mauran  v.  Ins.  Co.,  6  Wall.  1 ;  18  L.  ed.  836.  In  such  cases  the  conquering 
power  has  a  right  to  displace  the  pre-existing  authority,  and  to  assume,  to 
such  extent  as  it  may  deem  proper,  the  exercise  by  itself  of  all  the  powers 
and  functions  of  government.  It  may  appoint  all  the  necessary  officers  and 
clothe   them  with   designated  powers,   larger  or   smaller,   according  to   its 
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§  167.  Presidential  Governments. 

In  184(>,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  United  States  mili- 
tary fc^n-es  took  possession  of  Upper  California.  In  184:7  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  autho^ 
ized  the  establishment,  by  the  military  commanders,  of  a  civil  and 
military  government  for  the  conquered  territory.  This  was  done. 
In  Cross  V.  Ilarrison^^  the  question  was  raised  whether  this  gov- 
ernment might  lawfully  continue  its  existence  after  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  i>eace  by  which  the  territory  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  Vnited  States,  and  until  Congress  had  legislated  for  its 
government.  In  dc^ciding  this  in  the  affirmative,  the  court  said: 
**  The  territory  had  been  ceded  as  a  conquest,  and  was  to  be  pre- 
served and  governed  as  such  until  the  sovereignty  to  which  it  had 
passed  had  h^gislated  fur  it.  That  sovereignty  was  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution,  by  which  power  had  been  given  to 
Congress  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
resi)c<*ting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  jxjwer  also  to  admit  new  States  into  this  Union, 
with  only  such  limitations  as  are  expressed  in  the  section  in  which 
this  power  is  given.  The  government  of  which  Colonel  Mason  was 
the  executive,  had  its  origin  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  a  belligerent 
right  ov(>r  a  conquered  territory.  It  has  been  instituted  during 
the  war  by  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  government  when  the  Territory  was  ceded  as  a  con- 

plcasurc.  It  may  prescribe  the  revenues  to  be  paid,  and  applj  them  to  its 
own  use  or  otherwise.  It  may  do  anything  necessary  to  strengthen  itself  and 
wcnkon  the  eiiomy.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  he  exerted  in 
Buch  ca<os,  save  those  which  are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  These 
principles  liave  t)ie  sanction  of  all  publicists  who  have  considered  the  subject. 
They  liavo  boon  repeatedly  recognized  and  applied  by  this  court.  Cross  v. 
Harrison,  16  Ho^v.  164;  14  L.  ed.  889;  Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How.  176; 
15  L.  ed.  801;  Tlie  Grapeshot,  9  Wall.  129;  19  L.  ed.  651.  In  the  case 
last  citod  the  President  had,  by  Proclamation,  established  in  New  Orleans  a 
Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  defined  its  jurisdiction. 
This  court  held  the  Proclamation  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  the  court  valid,  and  its  decrees  binding  upon  the  parties  brongbt 
hefrtre  it.  In  sucli  cases  the  laws  of  war  take  the  place  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  as  applied  in  time  of  peace." 
1116  How.  164;  14  L.  ed.  889. 
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quest,  and  it  did  not  cease,  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  President  might 
have  dissolved  it  by  withdrawing  the  army  and  navy  officers  who 
administered  it,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Congress  could  have  put 
an  end  to  it,  but  that  was  not  done.  The  right  inference  from  the 
inaction  of  both  is,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  continued  until  it  had 
been  legislatively  changed.  No  presumption  of  a  contrary  inten- 
tion can  be  made.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  delay, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  the  delay  was  consistent  with  the  true 
policy  of  the  government.  And  the  more  so  as  it  was  continued 
until  the  people  of  the  territory  met  in  convention  to  form  a  state 
government,  which  was  subsequently  recognized  by  Congress 
under  its  powers  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union." 

The  government  maintained  by  the  President  over  a  conquered 
territory  being  belligerent,  is,  as  is  stated  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  absolute  in  character,  according  to  the  general  doctrines 
of  international  law  regarding  military  occupation :  "  It  may  do 
anything  necessary  to  strengthen  itself  and  weaken  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases, 
save  those  which  are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war."  ^^ 

12  When,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  tho 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  the  President  instructed  the  military  commander,  inter  alia,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  first  effect  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory 
is  the  severance  of  the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants  and  tha 
establishment  of  a  new  political  power.  Under  this  changed  condition  of 
things  the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  they  perform  their  duties,  are  entitled  to 
security  in  their  persons  and  property  and  in  all  their  rights  and  relationjB. 
.  All  persons  who  either  by  active  aid  or  by  honest  fiulbmission, 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  purpose  will 
receive  the  reward  of  its  support  and  protection.  Our  occupation  should  be 
as  free  from  severity  as  possible.  Though  the  powers  of  the  military  occupant 
are  absolute  and  supreme  and  immediately  operate  upon  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  such 
as  affect  private  rights  of  persons  and  property  and  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  are  considered  as  continuing  in  force,  so  far  as  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  new  order  of  things,  until  they  are  suspended  or  superseded 
by  the  occupying  belligerent;  and  in  practice  they  are  not  usually  abrogated, 
but  are  allowed  to  remain  in  force  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  substantially  as  they  were  before  occupation.  This  enlightened 
practice  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  adhered  to  on  the  present  occasion.    The 
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With  reference  to  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  point  was  raised  by  certain  "Anti-Imperialists "  that  the 
United  States  did  not  get  a  valid  title  for  the  reason  that  Spain 
had  never  reduced  some  of  them  to  possession;  and  that,  as  to 
others,  at  the  time  of  transfer  neither  she  nor  the  United  States 
was  in  effective  occupation.  This,  however,  is  not  a  question  of 
constitutional,  but  of  international  law  —  one,  that  is,  that  a 
foreign  power  might  possibly  raise,  but  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  our  courts. 
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government.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  during  this  latter 
period,  the  President's  power  is  not  so  absolute  as  in  the  period 
prior  to  annexation.  Absolute  power,  according  to  American,  con- 
stitutional doctrines,  is  only  justified  by  military  necessity,  afid, 
therefore,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  annexation  of 
the  territory  by  which  it  is  brought  within  the  general  province 
of  the  American  doctrine,  there  spring  up  certain  limitations 
upon  the  President's  governing  power.^^  The  extent  of  these 
limitations  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with 
martial  and  military  law,  and  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  "  Insular  Cases ''  determining  the  po- 
litical status  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
acquired  in  1898  from  Spain. 

the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by  tlie  inhabitants  to  the  former  government 
become  payable  to  the  military  occupant,  unless  he  see^  fit  to  substitute  for 
them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  moneys  so  collected  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  government  under  the  military  occupation,  such  as  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
and  the  police,  and  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  expenses  of  the  army.  Private 
property  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  to  be  paid  for,  when  possible,  in 
cash  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  possible  receipts 
are  to  be  given.  All  ports  and  places  in  Cuba  which  may  be  in  the  actual 
possession  of  our  land  and  naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all 
neutral  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war,  upon 
payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  importation."  Moore  Digest  of  Int,  LaxCy  VII,  {  1143.  The  order  was 
issued  July  18,  1898. 

13  See,  for  example,  the  language  of  the  court  in  Doolcy  v.  United  States, 
182  U.  S.  222;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  762;  45  L.  ed.  1074. 
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TTIE    ANNEX^\TIOX    OF   TERRITORY   BY    TREATY. 

§  168.  Congressional  Action  not  Needed  to  Conqilete  Annexa- 
tion of  Territory  Acquired  by  Treaty. 

That,  under  tlu*  treaty-making  power  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  foreign  country  may  l>e  brought  under  the  sororeignty  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus,  from  the  viewpoint  of  international 
law,  be<'onie  a  part  of  it,  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  beyond  question. 
In  De  J-ima  v.  IJidwell,^  one  of  the  ^'^  Insular  Cases,'*  decided  in 
1901,  was  urire<l  the  point,  however,  that,  before  such  an  annexed 
territory  can  lux'oyie  **  domestic  *'  territory  and  as  such  be 
brought,  ii^iio  fncfo,  under  the  ojieration  of  the  federal  laws  gen- 
erally, an  act  of  i'ongress  to  that  effect  is  necessary. 

Prior  to  this  I)e  Lima  case,  this  question  had  been  several  times 
raised,  eri{)ecially  with  reference  to  the  immediate  applicability  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States  to  annexed  territories,  but 
had  never  bc^ou  thoroughly  discussed,  nor  had  administrative  prac- 
tice always  been  harmonious  with  judicial  pronouncements,  or 
these  judicial  pronouncements  harmonious  with  one  another. 

In  Fleming  v.  l^age,"  decided  in  1850,  it  was  held,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  a  foreign  district 
did  not,  ipso  facto,  make  that  district  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  that  duties  were  properly  levied  upon  goods  im- 
ported therefrom  into  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  u])on  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
Taney,  however,  in  his  opinion  went  further  than  the  facts  of  the 
case  iieco><itatCMl,  and  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ad- 
ministrative department  of  the  government  had,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tinued to  tr(  lit  territory  acquired  by  treaty  as  foreign  inatil 
Congress  l>y  legislation  had  extended  over  it  its  revenue  laws.* 

1  182  r.  S.  1 ;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rop.  743;  45  L.  ed.  1041. 
an  How.  603;  13  L.  al  27C. 

I  lie  said:     "Tlii^   construction   of   the   revenue  laws  has  been  uniformly 
firen  by  the  administrative  department  of  the  government  in  every  case  that 
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§  180.  Crass  V.  Harrison. 

In  Cross  v.  Harrison/  howenrer,  decided  in  1853,  it  was  held 
by  a  unanimous  courts  inclading  Chief  Justice  Taney  himsdf, 
that  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1848  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  then  in  force  ipso  facto 
applicable  to  it 

The  treaty  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  was  ratified  May  30,  1848.  The  de  facto  military 
government  continued  in  force  after  this  date,  but,  after  official 

has  come  before  it.  And  it  has,  indeed,  been  given  in  cases  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  stronger  ground  for  regarding  the  place  of  shipment  as 
a  domestic  port.  For  after  Florida,  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  had  taken  possession  of  Pcnsacola,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Treasury  Department,  that  goods  imported  from  Pcnsacola 
before  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  erecting  it  into  a  eollection  district, 
and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  collector,  were  liable  to  duty.  That  is, 
although  Florida  had  by  cession,  actually  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  in  our  possession,  yet  under  our  revenue  laws,  its  ports  must 
be  regarded  as  foreign  until  they  were  established  as  domestic  by  act  of 
Congress ;  and  it  appears  that  this  decision  was  sanctioned  at  the  time  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  law  ofBcer  of  the  government. 
And,  although  not  so  directly  applicable  to  the  ease  before  us,  yet  the 
decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation  to  Amelia  Island,  and 
certain  ports  in  Louisiana,  after  that  province  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  were  both  made  upon  the  same  grounds.  And  in  the  latter  case,  after 
a  custom-house  had  been  established  by  Taw  at  New  Orleans,  the  collector  at 
that  place  was  instructed  to  regard  as  foreign  ports  Baton  Rouge  and  other 
settlements  still  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  whether  on  the  Mississippi,  Iber- 
ville, or  the  seacoast.  TTie  department  in  no  instance  that  we  are  aware  of, 
since  the  estal}lishment  of  the  government,  has  ever  recognized  a  place  in  a 
newly-acquired  country  as  a  domestic  port,  from  which  the  coasting  trade 
might  be  carried  on,  unless  it  had  been  previously  made  so  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  The  principle  thus  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  government  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  in  this 
court  and  the  circuit  courts  wlienever  the  question  came  before  them.  We 
do  not  propose  to  comment  upon  the  different  cases  cited  in  the  argument. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  them.  And  all  of 
them»  so  far  as  thoy  apply,  maintain  that  under  our  revenue  laws  every  port 
is  regarded  as  a  foreign  one,  unless  the  custom-house  from  which  the  vessel 
clears  is  within  a  collection  district  established  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
officers  granting  the  clearance  exercise  their  functions  under  the  authority  and 
control  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.* 
M6  How.  104;  14  L.  ed.  88S. 
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notice  of  the  treaty  was  received,  the  commander  in  charge  ceased 
collecting  the  military  duties  which  he  had  been  imposing,  and 
substituted  therefor  duties  imposed  by  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  reported  this  to  the  President  and  his  action 
was  approved.  By  a  letter  of  October  9,  1848,  the  Secretary  of 
War  instructed  the  commander  that  "  the  government  de  facto 
can  of  course  exercise  no  powers  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union.  For  this  reason 
no  import  duties  can  be  levied  in  California  on  articles  of  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  such  duties  can  be  imposed  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  on  the  productions  of  California;  nor  can  duties  be  charged 
on  such  foreign  productions  as  have  already  paid  duties  in  any 
I)ort  of  the  United  States."** 

fi  Tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  at  this  time  issued  a  circular  (October 
7.  184S),  in  whicli  he  declared:  "By  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  California  is 
nnnexcd  to  tiiis  Republic,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tended over  that  Territory  and  is  in  full  force  throughout  its  limits."  "  Con- 
gress also/'  he  added,  ''  by  several  enactments  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of 
tlic  treaty,  liave  distinctly  recognized  California  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  and 
have  extended  over  it  in  several  particulars  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I'nder  these  circumstances  the  following  instructions  are  issued  by  this 
J>partnient : 

*'  First.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  California 
shipped  therefrom  at  any  time  since  the  30th  of  May  last  are  entitled  to 
admission  free  of  duty  into  all  ports  of  the  United  States. 

'*  .Second.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  into  California,  aa  are  also  all 
foreign  goods  which  are  exempt  from  duty  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  on 
which  goods  the  duties  prescribed  by  those  laws  have  been  paid  to  any 
collector  of  tlie  United  States  previous  to  their  introduction  into  California. 

"  Tliird.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Congress  has  recognized  it  by  law  as  a  part  of  the  Union  and  legis- 
lated over  it  as  such,  yet  it  is  not  brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any 
collection  diiftrict,  nor  has  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  any  officers 
to  collect  the  revenue  accruing  on  the  import  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into 
that  territory.  Under  these  circumstances,  altliough  this  Department  may 
be  unable  to  collect  the  duties  accruing  on  importations  from  foreign  countries 
into  California,  yet  if  foreign  dutiable  goods  should  be  introduced  there  and 
sliipped  thence  to  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  they  will  be  subject 
to  duty,  as  also  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  when  such  importation 
is  attempted  without  payment  of  duties." 
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Acting  in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  existing  tariff 
and  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  were  enforced  by  the 
de  facto  government  In  Cross  v.  Harrison  the  l^ality  of  this 
action  was  sustained.  In  passing  upon  the  status  and  power  of 
the  government  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  court  said :  "  It  was 
urged  that  our  revenue  laws  covered  only  so  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  as  had  been  divided  into  collection  districts, 
and  that  out  of  them  no  authority  had  been  given  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  foreign  goods,  or  to  charge  duties  upon  them,  though 
such  landing  had  been  made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  it  may  be  successfully  replied  that  collec- 
tion districts  and  ports  of  entry  were  no  more  than  designated 
localities  within  and  at  which  Congress  had  extended  a  liberty 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  and  that  so  much  of  its  terri- 
tory as  was  not  within  any  collection  district  must  be  considered  as 
having  been  withheld  from  that  liberty.  It  is  very  well  under- 
stood to  be  a  part  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  each  nation  may 
designate,  upon  its  own  terms,  the  ports  and  places  within  its 
territory  for  foreign  commerce,  and  that  any  attempt  to  introduce 
foreign  goods  elsewhere  within  its  jurisdiction  is  a  violation  of  its 
sovereignty.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  should  be  declared  in 
terms,  or  by  any  degree  or  enactment,  the  expressed  allowances 
being  the  limit  of  the  liberty  given  to  foreigners  to  trade  with 
such  nations.  Upon  this  principle,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  of 
trade  with  California  with  foreign  goods,  excepting  from  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  United  States  under  the  civil  government 
and  war  tariff  which  had  been  established  there.  And  when  the 
country  was  ceded  as  a  conquest,  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  no  larger 
liberty  to  trade  resulted.  By  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty,  Cali- 
fornia became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  And  as  there  is  noth- 
ing differently  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  with  respect  to  commerce, 
it  became  instantly  bound  and  privileged  by  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress had  passed  to  raise  a  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage.  .  .  .  The  right  claimed  to  land  foreign  goods  within 
the  United  States  at  any  place  out  of  a  collection  district,  if  al- 
lowed, would  be  a  violation  of  that  provision  in  the  Constitution 
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which  enjoins  that  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throiigliont  the  Tnited  States.  Indeed,  it  must  be  rerj  clear  that 
no  such  right  exists,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  California  to  exempt  importers  of  foreign  goods  into  it  from 
the  J  >a VII It'll t  of  the  same  duties  which  were  chargeable  in  the  other 
j)ort8  of  the  Tnite^I  States.  As  to  the  denial  of  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  j)revent  the  landing  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
United  StiitcM  out  of  a  collection  district,  it  can  (Hily  be  necessary 
to  say,  if  he  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  his  constitu- 
tional ol)lifi:ation  *  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cutetl.'  ...  In  rcs])ect  to  the  suggestion  that  it  has  not  been 
the  practiro  of  the  Tnited  States  to  collect  duties  upon  importa- 
ti()iii5  of  foreign  goods  into  a  ceded  Territory  until  Congress  had 
passtnl  an  act  for  that  puqiose,  counsel  cited  the  cases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  The  reply  is,  that  the  facts  in  respect  to  both  have 
not  W'cn  recollected.  There  was  no  forbearance  in  either  in- 
stance, in  resi)ect  to  duties  upon  imports,  until  Congress  had 
acted.'' 

8  170.  De  Lima  v.  BidwelL 

In  He  Lima  v.  Bidwell,*  with  reference  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Kico,  the  ( ourt  held  itself  governed  by  the  doctrine  declared  in 
Cn^ss  V.  Harrison.  It  agreed  with  the  declaration  in  Fleming  v. 
l^age  that  by  mere  military  occupation  a  .port  did  not  become 
**  domestic,-'  and  as  such  subject  to  tlie  general  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  with  reference  to  the  dictum  of  Tanev  that 
it  reniaine<l  foreign  because  the  Uniteil  States  customs  laws  had 
not  been  foruially  extended  over  it,  the  majority  in  their  opinion 
observed  :  '*  While  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  that  the  port  of  Tarapico  was  still  a  foreign  port,  it  is  not 
perceived  why  the  fact  that  there  was  no  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing a  custom-house  there,  or  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
collector,  should  have  prevented  the  collector  a;ppointed  by  the 
inilitary  commander  from  granting  tlie  usual  documents  required 
to  l)e  issued  to  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    A  collector. 

«  IS2  U.  S.  1;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  743^  45  L.  ed.  1041. 
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though  appointed  hy  a  military  commander,  may  be  presmned  to 
have  the  ordinary  power  of  a  collector  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
with  authority  to  grant  clearances  to  ports  within  the  United 
States,  though,  of  course,  he  would  have  no  power  to  make  a 
domestic  port  of  what  was  in  reality  a  foreign  port"  ^ 

After  quoting  at  length,  and  with  approval,  from  Cross  v.  Har- 
rison, the  majority  opinion  continues:  "The  opinion,  which  is 
quite  a  long  one,  establishes  the  three  following  propositions: 
(1)  That  under  the  war  power  the  military  governor  of  California 
was  authorized  to  prescribe  a  scale  of  duties  upon  importations 
from  foreign  countries  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  collect  the  same 
through  a  collector  apiK)inted  by  himself,  until  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  (2)  That  after  such  ratification  duties  were 
legally  exacted  under  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
took  effect  immediately.  (3)  That  the  civil  government  estab- 
lished in  California  continued,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
until  Congress  provided  a  territorial  government  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  three  propositions  involve  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
California  became  domestic  territory  immediately  upon  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  as  soon  as  this 
was  officially  known  in  California.  The  doctrine  that  a  port 
ceded  to  and  occupied  by  us  does  not  lose  its  foreign  character 
nntil  Congress  has  acted  and  a  collector  is  appointed  was  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  with  the  apparent  acquiesence  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  Fleming  v.  Page,  and  still 
remained  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  court.  The  opinion  does  not 
involve  directly  the  question  at  issue  in  this  case;  whether  goods 
carried  from  a  port  in  a  ceded  territory  directly  to  Xew  York 
are  subject  to  duties,  since  the  duties  in  Cross  v.  Harrison  were 
exacted  upon  foreign  goods  imported  into  San  Francisco  as  an 
American  port;  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  logical 
inference  from  that  case  that  goods  carried  from  San  Francisco 
to  ^ew  York  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  not  be 
considered  as  imported  from  a  foreign  country." 

7  Sec  ante,  p.  384,  for  manner  in  which  the  court  harmonizes  the  doctrine 
stated  in  U.  S.  v.  Rice  with  that  declared  in  Fleming  t.  Page. 


jC    . 
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The  court  ihon  examines  the  practice  and  rulings  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  status 
of  newly  acqiiireil  territories  prior  to  their  status  being  settled 
l»y  acts  of  Congress  and  finds  these  rulings  and  practice,  with  the 
single  excej)tion  of  an  order  of  Secretary  of  State  Gallatin  in 
1N0:>,  to  he  in  conformity  with  the  position  of  the  court  in  Cross 
V.  Harrison. 

As  showing  the  construction  put  upon  this  question  by  the 
l(»gislative  department,  the  court  quotes  from  section  2  of  the 
Foraker  Act  establishing  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico,  which 
**  makes  a  distinction  between  foreign  countries  and  Porto  Rico, 
by  enacting  that  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  u,pon  *  all  articles 
imj)orted  into  Porto  Rico  from  ports  other  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  collected  upon 
articles  inij)<)rted  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.'" 

The  opinion,  then,  summing  up  the  precedents,  says:  "From 
this  resume  of  the  decisions  of  this  court,  the  instructions  of  the 
executive  department,  and  the  above  act  of  Congress,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  from  1803,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  letter,  to  the 
present  time,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  the  dictum 
in  Fh^ming  v.  Page  (practically  overruled  in  Cross  v.  Harrison), 
for  holding  that  a  district  ceded  to  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  remains  for  any  purpose  a  foreign  country.  Both 
these  conditions  must  exist  to  produce  a  change  of  nationality  for 
revenue  purposes.  Possession  is  not  alone  sufficient  as  was  held 
in  Fleming  v.  Page;  nor  is  a  treaty  ceding  such  territory  suffi- 
cienit  without  a  surrender  of  possession.  Keene  v.  M'Donough, 
8  Pet.  308;  8  L.  ed.  ^55;  Pollard  v.Kibbe,  14  Pet,  353;  10 
L.  ed.  490;  Hallett  v.  Doe  ex  dem.  Hunt,  7  Ala.  &99;  The 
Fama,  5  C.  Rob.  106.  The  practice  of  the  executive  departments, 
thus  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  and  should  not  be  disregarded  nor  overturned  except  for 
cogent  reasons,  and  unless  it  be  clear  that  such  construction  be 
erroneous.  T'nited  States  v.  Johnston,  124  U.  S.  236;  8  Sup.  Ct 
Rep.  446;  31  L.  ed.  389,  and  other  cases  cited." 
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The  court  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  even  were  the  question 
presented  as  an  original  one,  it  would  be  irresistibly  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  which  the  precedents  had  furnished.  This 
result,  it  is  argued,  is  deducible  from  the  fact  that  by  the  Con- 
stitution treaties  equally  with  acts  of  Congress  are  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  one  of  the  ordinary  inci 
dents  of  a  treaty  is  the  cession  of  territory.  "  The  territory  thus 
acquired  is  acquired  as  absolutely  as  if  the  annexation  were  made, 
as  in  the  case  of  Texas  and  Hawaii,  by  an  act  of  Congress." 

"  The*  theory  that  a  country  remains  foreign  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  laws  until  Congress  has  acted  by  embracing  it  within  the 
customs  union  presupposes  that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for 
one  purpose  and  foreign  for  another.  It  may  undoubtedly  become 
necessary,  for  the  adequate  administration  of  a  domestic  territory, 
to  pass  a  special  act  providing  the  proper  machinery  and  officers, 
as  the  President  would  have  no  authority,  except  under  the  war 
power,  to  administer  it  himself ;  but  no  act  is  necessary  to  make  it 
domestic  territory  if  once  it  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  This  theory  also  presupposes  that  territory  may  be  held 
indefinitely  by  the  United  States;  that  it  may  be  treated  in  every 
particular,  except  for  tariff  purposes,  as  domestic  territory;  that 
laws  may  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
sent  there  for  that  purpose ;  that  insurrections  may  be  suppressed, 
wars  carried  on,  revenues  collected,  taxes  imposed ;  in  short,  that 
everything  may  be  done  which  a  government  can  do  within  its 
own  boundaries,  and  yet  that  the  territory  may  still  remain  a 
foreign  country.  That  this  state  of  things  may  continue  for  years, 
for  a  century  even,  but  that  until  Congress  enacts  otherwise,  it 
still  remains  a  foreign  country.  To  hold  that  this  can  be  done  as 
matter  of  law  we  deem  to  be  pure  judicial  legislation.  We  find 
no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  powers  conferred 
upon  this  court.  It  is  true  the  nonaction  of  Congress  may  occa- 
sion a  temporary  inconvenience ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  courts 
of  justice  are  authorized  to  remedy  it  by  inverting  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  words." 
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§  171.  Dooley  v.  United  Sutes. 

Aj»i»lviug  tlio  doctrine  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  the  SupTeme 
Cuurt  in  another  of  tlio  Injsular  Cases  (Dooley  v.  United  States),* 
held  that  though,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  J^orto  Eieo,  the  military  government  might  continue 
until  Congress  slionld  provi<ie  the  island  with  a  civil  government 
(according  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Cross  v.  Harrison "),  the  island  was 
no  longer  **  foreign  territory  ^'  and,  therefore,  under  the  then  exist- 
ing revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  levj'ing 
of  customs  duties  on  gtxxls  imported  from  foreign  countries,  that 
duties  might  not  1)0  levied  upon  importations  into  the  United 
States  from  Porto  Kico,  nor  from  the  United  States  into  that 
island.  With  reference  to  these  latter,  the  court  said:  **  The 
i-pirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  tariff  laws  admits  of  duties 
being  levied  by  a  military  commander  only  upon  importations 
from  foreign  countriec>;  and,  while  his  power  is  necessarily  des- 
potic, this  must  be  understood  rather  in  an  administrative  than 
in  a  legislative  sense.  While  in  legislating  for  a  conquered 
country  he  may  disregard  the  laws  of  that  countrv,  he  is  not 
wholly  above  the  laws  of  his  o\\ti.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that, 
while  a  military  commander  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  the 
occu])ation  of  a  southern  port  he  could  impose  duties  upon  mer- 
chandise arriving  from  abroad,  it  would  hardly  be  contended  that 
he  could  also  im])ose  duties  upon  merchandise  arriving  from 
ports  of  his  own  countrv'.  His  power  to  administer  would  be 
absolute,  but  his  i)o\ver  to  legislate  would  not  be  without  certain 
restrictions  —  in  other  words,  they  would  not  extend  heyond  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Admittance 
(Jc<*ker  v.  ^Montgomery,  13  IIow.  498;  14  L.  ed.  240)  it  was 
held  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  military  commander  could 
establish  a  court  of  prize  competent  to  take  jurisdiction  of  a  case 
of  ca])ture,  whose  judgmentvS  would  be  conclusive  in  other  ad- 
miralty courts.  It  was  said  that  the  courts  established  in  Mexico 
during  the  war  '  were  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of  the  mili- 
tary })ower,  to  assist  it  in  preserving  order  in  the  conquered  terri- 

8 182  U.  S.  222;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  762;  45  L.  cd.  1074. 
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tory,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  persons,  and  property, 
while  it  was  occupied  by  the  American  amis.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  the  military  power,  and  their  decisions  under  its  control, 
whenever  the  commanding  officer  thought  proper  to  interfera 
They  were  not  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  had  no  right  to 
adjudicate  upon  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  although  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  general  authority  in  relation  to  the 
national  courts,  would  have  power  to  validate  their  action.  The 
Grapeshot,  suh  nom.  The  Grapeshot  v.  Wallerstein,  9  Wall.  129, 
19  L.  ed.  651.  So,  too,  in  Mitchell  v.  Harmony  (13  How.  115; 
14  L.  ed.  75)  it  was  held  that,  where  the  plaintiff  entered  Mexico 
during  the  war  with  that  country,  under  a  permission  of  the  com- 
mander to  trade  with  the  enemy  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  United  States,  his  property  would  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  by  law  for  such  trading,  and  that  the  officer  direct- 
ing the  seizure  was  liable  to  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken.  To  the  same  effect  is  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp. 
180.  In  Raymond  v.  Thomas  (91  U.  S.  712;  23  L.  ed.  434)  a 
special  order,  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  annulling  a  decree  rendered  by  a  court  of 
chancery  in  that  State,  was  held  to  be  void.  In  delivering  the 
opinion  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  observed :  *  Whether  Congress  could 
have  conferred  the  power  to  do  such  an  act  is  a  question  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  an  unbending  rule  of  law,  that 
the  exercise  of  military  power,  where  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
are  concerned,  shall  never  be  pushed  beyond  what  the  exigency 
requires.'  Without  questioning  at  all  the  original  validity  of  the 
order  imposing  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Porto  Eico  from 
foreign  countries,  we  think  the  proper  construction  of  that  order 
is  that  it  ceased  to  apply  to  goods  imported  from  the  United  States 
from  the  moment  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that,  until  Congress  otherwise  con- 
stitutionally directed,  such  merchandise  was  entitled  to  free 
entry.'* 

The  same  four  justices  dissented  in  the  Dooley  case  that  had 
dissented  in  the  De  Lima  case.    Tbe  disseait^  however^  was  not 

26 
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with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  duties  levied  prior  to  the 
ratificatiou  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  only  with  reference  to  those 
exacted  after  that  date.  These,  the  dissentient  judges  held  to 
have  been  validly  levied.  After  summarizing  their  arguments  in 
the  De  Lima  case,  the  dissenting  opinion  declares  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  court  had  just  decided  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell^  that,  despite 
tlie  treaty  of  cession,  Porto  Eico  had  remained  in  a  position  where 
Congress  could  impose  a  tariff  duty  on  goods  coming  from  that 
island  into  the  Tnited  States,  it  should  not  be  held  that  that 
island  ceased  to  be  "  foreign  "  within,  at  least,  the  meaning  of 
the  tariff  laws.  **  The  command  in  tariff  laws,"  reads  the  opinion, 
*^  that  import  duties  should  be  collected  on  all  merchandise  com- 
ing from  *  foreign  countries,'  is  but  a  provision  that  they  are  to 
be  levied  on  merchandise  arriving  from  countries  which  are  not 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws, 
and  which  are  hence  sul)ject  to  such  duties.  It  must  follow  tnat, 
as  long  as  a  locality  is  in  a  position  where  it  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  levy  an  import  tariff  duty  on  merchandise 
coming  from  that  country  into  the  United  States,  such  country 
must  be  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws." 
In  the  case  The  Diamond  Rings,^^  decided  in  1901,  the  court 
applied  the  doctrine  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell  in  fixing  the  status 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  cession.  The 
fact  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  the  control  of 
the  United  States  continued  to  be  made,  was  held  to  be  without 
weight.^^ 

sISJlU.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1088. 

10  183  U.  S.  170;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  69;  40  L.  ed.  138. 

11 "  The  I'hilippines,  like  Porto  Rico,  became,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  ceded 
conquered  territory,  or  territory  ceded  by  way  of  indemnity.  The  territory 
ceased  to  be  situated  as  Castine  was  when  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in 
the  war  of  1812,  or  as  Tampico  was  when  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Mexican  war,  *  cases  of  temporary  possession  of 
territory  by  lawful  and  regular  goverimients  at  war  with  the  country  of  which 
the  territory  so  possessed  was  a  part.'  Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wall.  1;  19 
L.  cd.  361.  The  Philippines  were  not  simply  occupied,  but  acquired,  and 
having  been  granted  and  delivered  to  the  United  States,  by  their  former 
master,  were  no  longer  under  the  sovereignty  of  any  foreign  nation.  .  .  . 
The  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philippines  and  posses8i6n  under  claim  of 
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§  172.  Duties  of  President  Prior  to  Congressional  Action. 

The  absolute  power  of  Congress  to  determine  the  political  or 
governmental  rights  in  annexed  territories  constitutionally  atr 
taches  from  the  moment  that  they  become  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States.  Until  Congress  exercises  this  right, 
however,  and  provides  them  with  governments  and  laws,  they 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  federal  executive.  This  duty 
devolves  upon  the  President  as  a  result  from  his  general  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  authority  and  peace  of  the  United  States  are 
everywhere  maintained  throughout  its  territorial  limits.  Thus, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  in  1899,  Porto  Rico  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  President  until  by  the  act  of  April  12, 
1900,  known  as  the  "  Foraker  Act,"  Congress  provided  a  govern- 
ment for  that  island.  So  also  it  was  by  an  exercise  of  the  same 
authority  that  the  President,  after  the  same  treaty  of  cession, 
appointed  commissions  for  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

On  March  2,  1901,  Congress  enacted'^  that  "All  military,  civil, 
and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands 
.  .  .  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in 
such  person  or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  of  the  Unit<^d  States  shall  direct  for  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  and  for  the  maintaining  and  protecting 
the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 

title  had  existed  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  Tlie  fact  that  there  were  insurrections  against  her,  or  that  uncivilized 
tribes  may  have  defied  her  will,  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  her  title.  She 
granted  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  and  the  grantee  in  accepting,  them 
took  nothing  less  than  the  whole  grant.  If  those  in  insurrection  against 
Spain  continued  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States,  the  legal  title  and 
possefision  of  the  latter  remained  unaffected.  We  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
claimed  that  in  carrying  on  the  pending  hostilities  the  government  is  seeking 
to  subjugate  the  people  of  a  foreign  country,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
preserving  order  and  suppressing  insurrection  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  follows  that  the  possession  of  the  United  States  is  adequate  pos- 
session under  legal  title,  and  this  cannot  be  asserted  for  one  purpose  and 
denied  for  another.    We  dismiss  the  suggested  distinction  as  untenable." 

12  This  was  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 
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liberty,  property,  and  religion.'*  This  act  changed  the  basis  of 
the  rhilippine  government  from  a  presidential  to  a  congressional 
one,  but  did  not  change  its  form,  the  President  being  given  by 
Congress  practically  the  same  powers  that  before  that  time  he 
had  exercised  by -virtue  of  his  position  as  Chief  Executive. 

JJy  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902,  entitled  "an  act  temporarily  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
in  the  riiilippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes/'  Congress  not 
only  approved  and  ratified  the  previous  acts  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  but  went  on  to  detine  the  general  lines  of  action 
that  body  should  take,  especially  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  local  self-government  as  fast  as  circumstances  should  warrant 

The  constitutional  source  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  and  maintain  governments  over  territories  not  annexed 
to  itself  but  in  the  possession  of  its  military  forces  is  derived 
both  from  the  expressed  power  given  it  to  declare  and  wage  war, 
and  from  the  fact  of  its  exclusive  authority  in  all  that  relates 
to  international  atlairs,  which  fact^  as  we  have  seen,  properly 
implieii  tlio  right,  in  tiie  absence  of  express  prohibitions,  to  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  possessed  by  sovereign  States  generally. 

From  this  baiue  source  was  derived  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  administer  Cuba,  and  to  establish  consular  courts  in 
oriental  countries. ^^ 

1^  ik.'€  chapter  XXXV. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

THE    DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    INCORPORATED    AND    UNINCORPO- 
RATED TERRITORIES. 

§  173.  Limitations  Upon  Powers  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  a  number  of 
express  limitations  upon  the  federal  legislative  power.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  contained  in  the  first  ten  amendments  relative  to 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  press,  the  quartering  of  troops, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  to  petition,  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  to 
presentment  or  indictment  by  jury,  to  speedy  trial,  to  juries  in 
civil  suits,  to  immunity  from  excessive  bail  and  fines  and  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments,  etc.,  it  is  elsewhere  provided  in  the 
Constitution  tliat  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  except  under  certain  specified  circumstances, 
that  no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed,  no 
capitation  or  other  direct  tax  laid  except  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, no  duty  laid  upon  goods  exported  from  a  State,  no  com- 
mercial preferences  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another,  no  money  drawTi  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  an  appropriation  made  by  law,  no  title  of  nobility  granted,  etc. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  also  declares  that  "  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.*' 

When  legislating  for  the  States  or  for  their  inhabitants  these 
limitations  have  of  course  to  be  observed.  The  question  whether 
the  same  is  true  when  Congress  is  legislating  for  the  territories 
and  their  populations  has  now  to  be  examined. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  learned  the  sources  whence 
is  derived  the  power  of  Congress  and  of  the  President  to  govern 
annexed  Territories.    We  have  learned  that  by  mere  military  oo» 
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cuiiation  a  territory,  though  for  the  time  being  subject  to  the 
de  facto  control  of  the  President  as  CommaiMler-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  is  not  annexed  to  the  United  States,  that  is,  does 
not  become  permanently  subject  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  to  its 
sovereignty.  Only  by  treaty,  or  by  statute,  or  by  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  may  tliis  annexation  be  effected. 

§  174.  Possible  Status  of  Territories  after  Annexation. 

When  thus  annexed,  however,  a  district  may,  according  to  the 
recent  "  Insular  Cases,"  find  itself,  or  by  subsequent  statute  be 
placed,  in  any  one  of  tlie  following  categories. 

1.  A  State  of  the  Union. 

2.  A  "  Territory  "  incorporated  into  the  Union.  This  Terri- 
tory may  be  either  ^'  unorganized,"  as  for  example  is  Alaska,  or 
^*  organized,"  examples  of  which  are  at  present  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Hawaii. 

o.  A  Territory  appurtenant  to,  that  is,  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  but  not  "  incorporated,"  constitu- 
tionally sj)eaking,  into  the  Union  of  States  and  Territories  for  the 
beiietit  and  protection  of  whose  inhabitants  the  Constitution  was 
adoj^ted. 

§  175.  Unincorporated  Territory. 

Such  **  appurtenant,"  dependent  or  unincorporated  territory  is, 
of  course,  from  the  international  point  of  view  a  part  of  the 
United  States,^  but  is  not,  as  we  shall  see,  a  part  thereof  in  the 

1  Tills  international  use  of  the  term  United  States  is  considered  in  tlie  cue 
of  De  Geofroy  v.  Kiggs  ( 133  U.  S.  258;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  205;  83  L.  ed.  «42), 
in  which  the  question  involved  >va8  whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  giv- 
ing to  citizens  of  France  the  right  to  inherit  an  interest  in  real  estate  in 
**  SStates  of  the  Union/'  were  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  onlr 
to  the  States  of  the  Union.  Tlie  use  of  the  phrase  "States  of  the  Union" 
-would  upon  its  face  indicate  that  only  the  States  and  not  the  extra*State 
areas  were  concerned,  yet  the  court  held  that  the  treaty  was  to  be  construed 
as  generally  applicable.  In  its  opinion  the  court  said:  ''This  article  is  not 
happily  drawn.  It  leaves  in  doubt  what  is  meant  by  **  States  of  the  Union." 
Ordinarily  these  terms  would  be  held  to  apply  to  those  political  communities 
exorcising  various  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  compose  the  United  States, 
as  distinguished  from  the  organized  municipalities  known  as  Territories  and 
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stricter  constitutional  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  certain  limitations  which  that  instru- 
ment lays  upon  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress. 

§  176.  Distinction  between  Incorporated  and  Unincorporated 
Territories. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  government  that  may  be  established 
and  maintained  by  Congress  over  the  Territories,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  an  incorporated  and  an  unincorporated  Terri- 
tory. In  either  case  the  congressional  authority  is  absolute.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  civil  or  private  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territories,  the  distinction  is  very  important.  For  if  it  be 
that  a  Territory  is  merely  appurtenant  to,  but  not "  incorporated  " 
into  the  United  States,  Congress  in  its  legislation  regarding  it  is 
bound  by  but  few  of  the  limitations  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
incorporated  Territories,  whether  organized  or  unorganized. 

This  distinction  between  incorporated  and  unincorporated  terri- 
tory is  one  that  was  not  clearly  made  until  the  decision  of  the 

the  District  of  Columbia.  And  yet  separate  communities,  with  an  independent 
local  government,  are  often  described  as  States,  though  the  extent  of  their 
political  sovereignty  be  limited  by  relations  to  a  more  general  government  or 
to  other  countries.  (Halleck  on  Int.  Law,  chap.  Ill,  |§  6,  6,  7.)  The  term 
is  used  in  general  jurisprudence  and  by  writers  on  public  law  as  denoting 
organized  political  societies  with  an  established  government.  Within  this 
definition  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  is  as  much  a  State  as  any  of  those  political  communities  which  com- 
pose the  United  States.  Were  there  no  other  territory  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  questioned  that  the  District  of  Colun^ia 
would  be  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  international  law;  and  it  la  not 
perceived  that  it  is  any  less  a  State  within  that  meaning  because  other  States 
and  other  territory  are  also  under  the  same  government." 

After  referring  to  the  case  of  De  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  Justice  Brown  in  the 
individual  opinion  which  he  rendered  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell  (1S2  U.  S.  244; 
21  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1068),  observes:  "In  dealing  with  foreign 
sovereignties,  the  term  '  United  States '  has  a  broader  meaning  than  when 
used  in  the  Constitution,  and  includes  all  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  wherever  located.  In  its  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  foreign  nations,  this  government  is  a  unit.  This  is  so,  not 
because  the  Territories  comprise  a  part  of  the  government  established  by  the 
people  of  the  States  in  their  Constitution,  but  because  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment is  the  only  authorized  organ  of  the  Territories,  as  weU  as  of  the 
States  in  their  foreign  relations." 
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Insnlar  Cases  in  1001.  Indeed,  prior  to  that  time,  there  had 
Uin  u  numU'r  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  indicated 
ili;.t  siiili  a  «li>tinclion  did  nut,  and  ci»uld  not,  exist  according  to  the 
C«»n>utiitional  Law  of  the  I'nited  States  There  were,  however,  on 
tht'  oiher  hand,  not  a  few  legislative  and  administrative  precedents 
wiiU'h  :-';i]'iH.a'iiil  ^llch  a  dortrine;  and  by  rigorously  coiiliniug 
:ln*  iV'iitrarv  <leoisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  facts  of  the 
i-a-is  in  whii'h  ilicy  were  rendereil,  it  was  found  jjossible  to  esoaj^e 
fr  ::i  :\\i\v  i-.'i;!r.«l.  and  tu  hoM  that  tlie  term  '*  United  States/' 
..>  '.>v  i  ::i  a:  !•  a-t  sniiie  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  does 
:.  :,  a!..i  w;i>  ii^i  iiitenled  to.  include  all  di.^tricts  subject  to  the 
."  :  r;:i::.:v  »■:'  il.i'  rniicd  >:a:i'<:  and  that  as  to  such  areas  not 
\\. •'..'.:.  liir  l:::iii-;  nf  the  *'  Uiiiu-i  PtiUes,''  in  this  strict  con?titu- 
::  :  .i!  ^^:.-l^  Cniiiirc-^,  \\,  :•:•?  txercise  of  its  legislative  power?, 
is  :.■  T  -111  jnt  to  the  liniitaiior.?  which  rest  upon  it  when  dealing 
\v:::i   rirrii'Tics  wIih-Ii  are  inr./.vK-i  in  the  United  States. 

A  rtvicw  <»f  tin'  decisions  ■•£  :be  Supreme  Court  rendered 
Tii-i'.r  t«.)  the  Insular  ('a.-^cs,  >h.*w>  iha:,  from  the  first,  the  doc- 
irine  was  bc!d  by  the  court  that  Ct^-ngress  when  legislating  upon 
the  civil  rights  of  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  is  governed  by 
all  those  e-\press  and  inii)lied  limitations  which  rest  upon  it  when 
dealing  with  the  same  subje<.*t3  within  the  States,^  The  only 
departures  from  this  doctrine,  if  departures  they  be,  were:  (1) 
The  remark  thrown  out  by  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Mormon  Church 
case'  that  '"  Doubtless  ('ongre^s,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories 
would  be  subje<'t  to  tliose  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal ri^liis  which   are  formulated  in  the  Constitution   and  its 

sS-ii  huuglil)tir(iii<,'h  V.  Hlako.  5  Wli.  317;  5  L.  «d.  W;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  ▼. 
CanUr,  1  Pet.  511:  7  L.  cd.  212;  Webster  v.  Reid,  11  How.  437;  13  L.  eJ. 
761;  Seott  v.  Saudford,  19  How.  Si)3 ;  15  L.  cd.  691;  R4?ynold8  v.  U.  S.,  »S 
U.  S.  145;  25  L.  cd.  244;  Nut.  Bank  v.  Yankton,  101  U.  S.  129;  25  L.  «d. 
1046;  Murphy  v.  Rani-ay,  114  U.  S.  15;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  29  L.  ed.  47; 
CaUan  v.  Wilr^m,  127  U.  S.  54(»;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1301;  32  L.  ed.  223; 
Mormon  Clinrch  v.  V.  .^..  130  V.  S.  1;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  792;  34  L.  ed. 
478:  Am.  Tub.  Co.  v.  Fit«]ier,  166  IJ.  S.  464;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618;  41 
L.  ed.   1070;   SiiriiiL'villo  v.  Tlionias,   1(^6  V.  S.  707;    17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  717; 

41  L.  od.    1172:   Thompson   v.  Utah,   170  U.  S.  343;   18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  620; 

42  L.  pd.   1(M)1. 

3  130  U.  ii.  1;  1')  J:?iip.  Ct.  Kep.  702;  34  L.  ed.  478. 
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amendments;  bnt  tliese  limitations  would  e^ist  rather  hj  infer- 
encse  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitation,  from  which  Con- 
gress derives  all  its  powers,  than  ty  any  express  and  distinct 
application  of  its  provisions;"  and  (2)  the  quotation  of  this 
observation  by  Justice  Brewer  in  American  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Fisher*  and  the  statement  that  "  whether  the  Seventh  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  .  .  .  operates  ex 
propria  vigore  to  invalidate  this  territorial  statute  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute."  ^ 

Opposed,  however,  to  this  great  weight  of  judicial  opinion, 
there  had  been  from  the  beginning,  as  has  l^cen  said,  a  line  of 
administrative  and  legislative  precedents  which  tended  to  show  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  Constitution  with  its  limiting  clauses 
■does  not  immediately  extend,  ex  proprio  vigore,  ovbt  all  annexed 
territories,  but  over  only  such  as  have  been  expressly  brought 
within  its  sphere  of  apjJication  by  being  "  incorporated  "  in  the 
Union.  And,  based  upon  the  fact  that  this  incorporation  had 
certainly  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  Territories  concerned 
in  the  various  Supreme  Court  decisions  rendered  prior  to  the 
Insular  Cases,  an  argument  was  furnished  for  holding  them  not 
controlling  in  the  Insular  Cases  which  were  concerned  with  dis- 
tricts that  had  not  been  so  incorporated.  These  legislative  and 
administrative  precedents  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  treatise  to  review.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  not  a  few 
instances  various  of  the  constitutional  limitations  were  not  applied 
in  practice  in  the  Territories,  and  that  by  specific  legislative  pro- 
visions these  limitations  were,  from  time  to  time,  extended  over 
the  several  Territories  acquired  by  the  United  States,  thus  indi- 
cating on  the  part  of  Congress  at  least  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
constitutional  provisions  extended  ex  proprio  vigore  over  the 
Territories. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
there  occur  expressions  which  furnish  possible  ground  for  holding 

4  166  U.  S.  464;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618;  41  L.  ed.  1079. 
6  The  case  of  In  re  Ross  (140  U.  S.  453;  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  897;  35  L  ed. 
581),  properly  construed,  did  not  indicate  a  departure  from  the  rule. 
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that  some  at  least  of  its  limitations  were  not  intended  to  operate 
over  all  Territories  that  might  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
but  remain  merely  appurtenant  to,  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  declares  that  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude  shall  not  exist  "  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.*'  Thus  is  plainly  indicated  the 
l)0s.«<ibility  that  there  may  be  districts  subject  to  but  not  within 
the  United  States.  And  this  point  is  emphasized  when  it  is 
rciiiembered  tliat  this  Amendment  was  drafted  and  adopted  by 
substantially  the  same  men  who  drafted  and  adopted  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  in  which  this  qualifying  phrase 
does  not  appear.  Again,  the  Sixth  Amendment  provides  that  in 
criminal  trials  the  accused  shall  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury 
'*  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
coininitted."  ° 

•  In  Unitod  Stutos  v.  Dawson  (15  How.  407;  14  L.  ed.  775),  the  opinion 
dedarcs:  ''But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  words  of  this  amendment  that  it 
applies  only  to  the  case  of  offenses  committed  within  the  limits  of  a  State. 
The  Innguago  of  the  Amendment  is  too  particular  and  specific  to 
lofivft  any  doubt  almut  it."  In  Cook  v.  United  States  (138  U.  S.  157;  11  Sup^ 
(*t.  lie]).  20S:  34  J..  «'d.  900),  the  court  say:  "That  amendment  has  reference 
only  to  otrenses  against  the  United  States  committed  within  a  State"  (citing 
Unitod  Stat(>»  v.  Dawson).  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  Reynolds  ▼.  United  States 
MH  T'.  S.  14.");  25  U  ed.  244),  the  court  declared  specifically  that  the 
nienL  was  applicable  to  the  Territory  of  Utah. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE   INSULAR  CASES. 

§  177.  Downes  v.  BidwelL 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanisli-Ameriean  War  the  United  States 
came  into  possession  of  territories  over  which,  because  of  their 
location,  their  economic  and  industrial  status,  and  especially  the 
character  of  their  populations,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  to 
the  Executive  or  to  Congress  the  freest  possible  discretion  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  gov- 
erned, but  to  the  civil  rights  that  should  be  granted  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  question  whether  in  dealing  witfi  these  new  insular 
possessions,  Congress  should  be  held  subject  to  all  those  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  apply  when  dealing  with  civil  rights  in 
the  States  or  in  the  then  existing  Territories,  thus  became  a  most 
important  one. 

The  form  in  which  this  question  arose  for  judicial  determina- 
tion was  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that  clause  of  the  Foraker 
Act  establishing  civil  "  congressional "  government  in  Porto 
Rico,  which  provided  a  scale  of  customs  duties  to  be  paid  upon 
goods  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the 
island.  This  necessarily  involved  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  "  all  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States '' 
applied  ex  propria  vigore  to  Porto  Kico,  or  whether,  having  never 
been  formally  "  incorporated "  by  Congress  into  the  United 
States  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  island  was  not  a 
part  of  the  "  United  States "  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  used  in  the  constitutional  clause  just  quoted. 

In  Downes  v.  BidwelH  five  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  concurred  in  holding  that,  though  by  the  treaty  of  cession 
the  island  of  Porto  Eico  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  all  other  nations 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  did  not,  when  looked  at 

1182  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1088. 
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fn.iii  ilu»  vii'WiHiiiit  of  its  own  i>ulJic  law,  l^eoomo  a  part  of  the 
"  I'liitcMl  Slates"  as  that  term  is  use<l  in  the  Constitution. 

Kour  nf  thc-M*  live  justices  were  able  to  reach  this  eonclusiou: 
J'ir.^t,  l»y  iiiakin«r  a  sharj)  distinction  between  "*  incori)orateil  *' 
ami  *' iniincurp4. rated ''  Territories;  Second,  by  holding  that  the 
tn-aty-inakiiii^  ]Mmfr  tliough  able  to  annex  Territories  to  the 
riiitcd  States,  that  i<,  bring  them  under  its  sovereignty  inter- 
iiati<inally  siuakiiijr,  is  not  competent  to  incorporate  such  areas  in 
tho  I'nited  States,  Init  that  for  this  purpose  the  express  or  implied 
ronseiit  of  (.'onu:re^s  is  ne(*essary:  and  Third,  that  Congress  in 
h^nslatinir  for  uniiu-orpurated  Territories  is  not  subject  to  many 
of  the  limitations  which  apply  when  it  is  legislating  for  the  States 
and  ineor|)orate<l  Territories. 

It  will  be  ol»serve<l  that  so  far  as  the  general  limitations  upon 
the  le^nslative  ]M^»wers  of  Congress  are  concerned,  these  four  jus- 
tices place  the  Stales  an<l  the  incorporated  Territories  in  the 
i?ame  class.  Only  the  unincorporated  Territories  are  by  them 
exclu<l<*(l  from  the  ]irotection  of  such  limitations  as,  for  example* 
that  fe<loral  t^ix  laws  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  Tlie  tiftli  justice,  l^rown,  who  concurred  with  these  four, 
does  n'»t.  as  wo  shall  svo,  make  any  distinction  between  incorpo- 
rate<l  and  unincorporated  Territories,  but  excludes  them  all  from 
thn  term  ""  United  States,^'  and  from  the  protection  of  all  but  the 
most  fundamental  of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  Conirress.  U'he  constitutional  rights  which  these  limitations 
create,  ho  asserts,  do  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  any  Territories 
until  by  act  of  Congress  they  have  been  extended  to  ihem.  Thus. 
wliiie  the  four  ju^tices  divide  the  domains  of  the  United  States 
into  tho  three  classes  of  States,  Incorporated  Territories,  and 
l'iiincorj)orated  Territories;  Justice  Brown  recognizes  only  two 
cat(^gories,  States  and  Territories. 

The  reasoning  of  tho  four  justices  was  as  follows:*  At  the 
beginning  very  pro.])cr  care  is  taken  to  point  ont  that  the  ques- 

-Tliisc  Wire  th(>  same  juBticca  who  dissented  from  tfie  judgment  of  the 
coiiit  in  De  Lima  v.  UidwuH  that  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  Porto  Sieo  at 
oiu'L-  ceased  to  be  "  f«treign  torrilory  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  tariff 

lil  ws. 
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tion  is  not  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  is  to  control  in  the 
premises,  but  as  to  which  of  its  provisions  are  applicable.  "  Every 
function  of  the  government  being  .  .  .  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution," says  the  opinion,  "  it  follows  that  that  instrument  is 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  potential  in  so  far  as  its  provisions 
are  applicable.  Hence  it  is  that  whenever  a  power  is  given  by 
the  Constitution,  and  there  is  a  limitation  imposed  on  the  author- 
ity, such  restriction  operates  upon  and  confines  every  action  on 
the  subject  within  its  constitutional  limits.  As  Congress  in 
governing  the  Territories  is  subject  to  the  Constitution,  it  results 
that  all  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  which  are  a])plicable 
to  Congress  in  exorcising  this  authority  necessarily  limit  its 
power  on  this  subject.  It  follows,  also,  that  every  provision  of 
the  (.'onstitution  which  is  applicable  to  the  Territories  is  also  con- 
trolling therein.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Territories,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  when  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
invoked,  the  question  which  arises  is,  not  whether  the  Constitu- 
ticm  is  operative,  for  that  is  self-evident,  but  whether  the  provi- 
sion relied  on  is  applicable.  .  .  .  And  the  determination  of 
what  particular  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  applicable,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  all  cases,  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
of  the  territorv  and  its  relations  to  the  United  States." 

Some  of  the  limitations  created  by  the  Constitution,  the  opinion 
recognizes,  are  of  sucli  "general  and  fundamental  character  or 
so  absolutely  laid  down "  as  to  restrain  Congress  in  whatever 
capacity  it  may  be  acting  —  whether  as  a  general  legislature  for 
all  the  regions  and  peoples  subject  to  United  States  sovereignty, 
or  only  as  a  local  legislature  for  the  Territories.  "Albeit,"  the 
opinion  declares,  "  as  a  general  rule^  the  status  of  a  particular 
Territory  has  to  be  taken  in  view  when  the  applicability  of  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is  questioned,  it  does  not  follow, 
when  tlie  Constitution  has  absolutely  withheld  from  the  govern- 
ment all  power  on  a  given  subject,  that  such  an  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary. Undoubt^ly  there  are  general  prohibitions  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizen,  which 
i^'v  not  Uijre  regulations  as  to  form  and  manner  in  which  a  coo- 
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.1  .!ixl  rowor  mav  ]>o  oxorcisoJ,  Imt  wliich  are  absolute  denials  of 

>  '   ,r.::::  riry   uiHltr  any  cimiiiistaiices  or  conditions  to  do  par- 

\\\r  .w:<.     In  the  nature  of  things,  limitations  of  this  eharacrer 

:-■  •        ■.:.!«  r  a?iv  circunistani'os  Ik?  transcended,  because  of  the 

.  .•   >■  •  .t     f  j'ower.''    The  ojiiniou  does  not  attempt,  how- 

:..•  r.-.-r    ar.v  .if  rho.-e  absolute  proliibitions  of  powor, 

!  •-  '..i'.K-T   le-M^ri'-e  them  as  those  made  **  in  favor  of 

■     ■  ■      •     ■  *>   V     «    ■ 

......    \  . 

'^-  .  :••  :'.  :»-ii.M/  tu  the  *; r^.Lil  point  at  issue,  the  opinion  says: 
V  :\-  :-  ill  n-a-ioii,  xht.-ii,  :.  •  r-H.m  in  this  case  to  contend  that 
v'  -r-v-i  ran  «h-tr«»y  tlie  liwr-i^-;  nf  the  peojde  of  Porto  Rico  by 
.  \.r  i-iiiir  in  tlu-ir  r^LMrd  >^\vers  acainst  freedom  and  justice 
v/ '..•!i  tli(»  ('nnstitution  lia>  a'  — »!utelv  denied.  There  can  also 
'o  n-)  contrnvcr-y  as  to  tho  rijht  '"^f  Congress  to  locally  jrovorn 
'l.r  i-ljMi«l  nf  I*r.rt.)  Itiro  a>  i"<  wi^dom  mav  decide,  and  in  ?o 
»!  -inir  to  acronl  uiily  such  'lcirrt*e  of  representative  government 
;'.<  MKiv  1k»  <I«-t(riniii("!  on  bv  tliat  l.»o«Jv.  There  can  also  l>e  no  con- 
•t!iti"n  n-^  to  thr  autlmritv  of  Concress  to  lew  such  local  taxes 
■!i  Prn-to  Kico  a-^  it  may  chonso.  even  although  the  amount  of  the 
l.M-al  bunli'ii  so  h'vifMl  lu-  manitohl  more  onerous  than  is  the  dutv 
Willi  wliicli  tliis  ca-c  is  <-onr(-rnfMl.  Tint  as  the  duty  in  question 
was  not  a  local  tax,  sinr-e  it  was  levied  in  the  United  States  on 
::.mm!s  c(»niin,ir  from  Porto  Itico,  it  follows  that,  if  that  island  was 
a  i»art  of  tli(»  rnit<M]  States,  the  duty  was  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
''i:tnti«)n,  since  tlie  authority  to  levy  an  impost  duty  eonferreJ 
!y  tlio  ( 'onstituti<»n  nn  f'onirress  does  not,  as  I  have  concede*!, 
Inchnlr  the  riiiht  tn  lay  such  a  bunlen  on  goods  coming  from  one 
to  another  ]>art  of  the*  I.^nited  States.  And,  besides,  if  Porto 
Kieo  was  a  ])ait  of  the  Unitc'<l  States  the  exaction  was  repugnant 
\n  the  uniformity  clause.  I'he  sole  and  only  issue,  then,  is  not 
wlietlier  (on^re-^  lias  taxc<l  Porto  Rico  without  representation  — 
fcr,  whether  the  tax  was  local  or  national,  it  could  have  been 
im}»(»se(l  altlK)u.iih  Pnrtn  Kieo  had  no  representative  local  govern- 
ment and  was  not  represented  in  Congress  —  but  is  whether  the 
l»artioular  tax  in  (|ue>tion  was  levied  in  such  form  as  to  cause  it 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.     This  is  to  be  resolved  by 
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answering  the  inquiry,  Had  Porto  Rico,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  question,  been  incorporated  into  and  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  ? " 

The  opinion  then  examines:  First,  whether  the  United  States 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  acquire  territory  and  hold  it  as 
appurtenant  and  dependent  territory  without  '*  incorporating  "  it 
in  itself  in  a  constitutional  sense;  and,  Second,  whether,  if  it  has 
the  power,  it  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  Porto  Eico.^ 

The  power  to  acquire  and  hold  territory  in  whatever  constitu- 
tional status  it  sees  fit,  is,  says  the  opinion,  an  inherent  power 
possessed  by  all  sovereign  States  (citing  numerous  international 
law  writers).  This  power  is  possessed  by  the  United  States.  Its 
power  to  acquire  territory  is  conceded.  But,  the  opinion  con- 
tinues: "To  concede  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  acquire, 
and  to  strip  it  of  all  power  to  protect  the  birthright  of  its  citizens 
and  to  provide  for  the  well  being  of  the  acquired  territory  by  such 
enactments  as  may  in  view  of  its  condition  be  essential,  is,  in 
effect,  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  helpless  in  the  family  of 
nations,  and  does  not  possess  that  authority  which  has  at  all  times 
been  treated  as  an  incident  of  the  right  to  acquire." 

The  assertion  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  hold  territories  without  incorporating  them  as  int^ral 
parts  of  the  United  States  this  opinion  declares  to  be  based  upon 
political  and  not  upon  judicial  considerations,  there  being  no 
particular  provision  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject  "  Con- 
ceding," says  the  opinion,  "  that  the  conception  upon  which  the 
Constitution  proceeds  is  that  no  territory,  as  a  general  rule,  shall 
be  acquired  unless  the  territory  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
worthy  of  statehood,  the  determination  of  when  such  blessing  is 
to  be  bestowed  is  entirely  a  political  question,  and  the  aid  of  the 
judiciary  cannot  be  invoked  to  usurp  political  discretion  in  order 
to  save  the  Constitution  from  imaginary  or  rdal  dangers."  * 

)Tlie  decision  as  to  Porto  Rico  would  of  course  conclude  the  status  of  the 
other  insular  possessions  obtained  in  1809  from  Spain. 

4  This  would  hardly  seem  to  meet  the  point,  which  is  not  as  to  the  power 
to  hold  districts  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  a  territorial  condition,  but 
as  to  the  power  to  annex  territory  without  "  incorporating "  it  in  the  United 
States. 
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that  while  ordinary  nnmicipal  powers,  such  as  grants  to  a  city, 
Uiny  be  delegated  to  the  local  governing  body  in  the  District,  it 
may  not  delegate  to  such  body  the  general  legislative  powers  pos- 
sessed by  a  State  of  the  Union.  That,  in  other  words,  the  legis- 
lative authority  over  the  District  being  vested  by  the  Constitution 
*'  exclusively  "  in  Congress,  it  may  not  by  delegation  be  exercised 
by  any  other  body.  Thus,  if  we  divide  the  governing  powers  in 
the  United  States  into  national,  state  and  local,  it  has  been  held 
necessary  that,  as  regards  the  District  the  first  two  must  be  exer^ 
cised  by  Congress  itself. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  squarely 
upon  this  point;  but  by  various  dicta  this  doctrine  has  been  de- 
clared. In  Stoutenburgh  v.  Ilennick,^  the  court,  after  saying  thai 
the  creation  of  municipalities  exercising  local  self-government 
does  not  violate  the  rule  that  legislative  powers  may  not  be  dele- 
gated, go  on  to  say :  "  But  as  the  repository  of  the  legislative 
l>owers  of  the  United  States,  Congress  in  creating  the  District  of 
Columbia  *  a  body  corporate  for  mimicipal  purposes '  could  only 
authorize  it  to  exorcise  municipal  powers."  Strictly  speaking, 
this  dictum  was  obiter  as  regards  the  delegation  to  the  local  body 
of  local  legislative  povrers  such  as  are  exercised  by  the  States, 
within  their  several  state  limits,  for  the  point  actually  determined 
in  the  case  was  the  constitutional  inability  of  Congress  to  give  to 
the  district  government  authority  to  legislate  with  reference  to 
a  matter  of  national  concern,  namely,  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  long-continued  legislative  construc- 
tion which  has  been  consistently  followed,  reinforced  by  this  and 
other  judicial  dicta,^^  makes  very  improbable  the  acceptance  of 
a  different  doctrine. 

When  legislating  for  the  District,  and  the  same  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  Territories,  Congress  acts  not  only  as  a  local  legislature 
in  the  sense  that  a  State  acts  as  the  local  legislature  for  that  State, 
but  also  as  a  Xational  Legislature.     Whence  it  follows  that  the 

laws  thus  enacted  though  of  course  only  applicable  to  the  local 

^_^^^_  — 

•  129  U.  S.  141;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  256;  32  L.  ed.  637. 

10(7/.  Roach  v.  Ri.swick,  McArthur  &  Mackay,    171;   Cohens  v.   Virginia, 
C  Wh.  264 ;  5  L.  ed.  257. 
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And,  looked  at  from  anotlier  point  of  view,  the  effect  of  the 
principle  asserted  is  equally  antagonistic,  not  only  to  the  express 
provisions,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  other  respects. 
Thus,  if  it  be  true  that  the  treaty-making  power  has  the  authority 
which  is  asserted,  what  becomes  of  that  branch  of  Congress  which 
is  peculiarly  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  is  left  of  the  functions  of  that  body  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  ?  For,  although  the  House  of  Representatives  might  l>e  un- 
willing to  agree  to  the  incorporation  of  alien  races,  it  would  be 
impotent  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  and  the  express  pro- 
visions conferring  uj)on  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  right  to  raise  rc^'enue, —  bills  for  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Tiepresenta.tives, —  and  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  uniform  naturalization  laws,  would  l)e  in  effect  set 
at  naught  by  the  treaty-making  power.  And  the  consequent  re- 
sult—  incorporation  —  would  be  l)cyond  all  future  control  of  or 
remedy  by  the  American  people,  since,  at  once  and  without  hope 
of  redress  or  power  of  change,  incorporation  by  the  treaty  would 
have  been  brought  about.  The  inconsistency  of  the  position  is  at 
once  manifest.  The  basis  of  the  argument  is  that  the  treaty 
must  be  considered  to  have  incorjiorated,  because  acquisition  pre- 
supposes the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  fitness  for  immediate  in- 
corporation. But  the  de<luction  drawn  is,  although  the  judgment 
exercised  is  against  immediate  incorporation  and  this  result  is 
plainly  expressed,  the  conditions  are  void  because  no  judgment 
against  incorporation  can  be  called  into  play." 

As  is  later  indicate^l,  however,  where  the  treaty  of  annexation 
provides  for  incorporation,  the  consent  of  Congress  to  such  in-y 
corporation  may  be  implied  from  legislation  thiat  recognizes  thisi 
st^itus  as  having  i)een  obtained.  But  where  a  treaty  of  cession 
does  not  expressly  provide  for  incorporation,  and  still  more,  where 
it  expressly  provides  against  it,  a  more  formal  congressional 
action  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  opinion  then  proceeds  to  maintain  that  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  the  term  "  United  States  "  designated 
a  definite  territory,  namely,  the  thirteen  original  States  and  the 

27      ^ 
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areas  which  they  had  ceded,  or  had  agreed  to  cede,  to  the  Gener— :^^ral 
Government,  and  that  the  new  government  with  prescribed  powe-=^»  era 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  this  national  a  -^^  ag- 
gregate of  State  and  Territories.     **  Thus  it  was,  at  the  adoptio-  -ion 
of  the  Constitution,  the  United  States,  as  a  geographical  unit,  ar-jEi-^nd 
as   a   governmental    conception   both    in   the   international    ar-^ci^cd 
domestic  sense,  consisted  not  only  of  States,  but  also  of  Ter^  ^. 
tories,  all  the  native  white  inhabitants  being  endowed  with  cir^     tf. 
zenship,  protected  by  pledges  of  a  common  union,  and,  except         as 
to  political  advantages,  all  enjoying  equal  rights  and  freedom,  eu^^nd 
eafeguarded  by  substantial  guarantees,  all  being  under  the  oW-  If. 
gation  to  contribute  their  proportional  share  for  the  liquidati 
of  the  debts  and  future  expenses  of  the  General  Government." 

In  short,  then,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  Constitution,  f] 
the  beginning,  extended  ex  proprio  vigore,  over  the  States  a^:»d 
the  extra-State  regions  then  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  tie 
United  States.  In  all  that  concerned  the  form  of  governm^=:Dt 
to  be  established  over  them,  the  inhabitants  of  these  territorial, 
extra-State  districts,  were  subject  to  the  dispcretionary  control  of 
Congress,  but  in  all  else,  in  the  private  rights  of  person  and  prrop- 
erty,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  limitations  upon  the  fed^sral 
power,  express  or  implied,  they  were  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equal,  ity 
with  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

With  reference,  however,  to  territories  acquired  since  1789     the 
doctrine  of  the  opinion  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  do  not-  by 
annexation  become  ipso  facto  integral  parts  of  the  United  States 
in  this  constitutional  sense  until  Congress  has  incorporated  tlaem 
into  the  Union  as  such. 

In  support  of  this  position  the  court  cite  legislative  action  to 
this  effect  with  reference  to  territory  annexed  since  1787  up  to 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain.  In  each  case,  with 
the  exception  of  this  last  treaty,  the  treaty  of  cession  had  provided 
that  the  territories  celled  should  be  incorporated  into  the  United 
States,  or,  as  in  the  treaty  of  1867  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
that  the  civilized  inhabitants  should  be  ^^  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  ' 

If,  the  opinion  asks,  the  effect  of  annexation  were  immediately 
to  incorporate  the  territory  annexed  into  the  United  States, 
what  was  the  need  of  these  express  treaty  provisions  i* 

The  opinion  next  goes  on  to  show  that  the  constitutional  doubts 
expressed  by  Jefferson  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
were  not  as  to  its  annexation,  but  as  to  its  incorporation,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty,  into  the  Union.  By  reference  to  various 
legislative  and  administrative  acts,  the  opinion  shows  the  terri- 
tories aubaequently  annexed  to  have  been  either  formally  incoi^ 

CJhe  treaty  for  tlie  cesEion  of  Lauiaiaaa.  to  the  United  Stat«i  provided  that: 
"  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  sliall  be  incorporated  Into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  Constitution  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tage!, and  iminuDities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  (8  U.  S.  Stat,  nt 
L.  202.) 

In  the  treaty  with  Spain  whereby  was  conflrined  the  title  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Floridaa  the  United  States  agreed  that:  "The  inhabitanta  of 
the  territoriea  .  .  .  aball  be  incorporated  In  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  tlie  principles  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
imfnnnitieB  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."     (8  Stat,  at  L.  250.} 

In  the  treaty  with  Mexico  by  which  Mexico  relinquished  its  rights  to  Upper 
.  California  and  Kevr  Mexico  the  United  States  promised  that:  "  The  Mexirana 
who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  to  bo 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  jndgfd  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
according  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Constitution."     IB  Stat,  at  L,  930.) 

In  the  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  annexation  of  Alaska  the  United  States 
agreed  that!  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  .  .  ,  shall  be  admitted 
to  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  intizens  of 
the  United  States.'     (15  Stat,  at  L.  G4Z.) 

*Td  the  author's  mind  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  argument;  and  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  provisions  really  unnecessary  are  often 
inserted  in  legal  documents  front  abundance  of  caution;  and,  in  tbe  second 
place,  foreign  countries  are  not  presumed  to  know  the  constitutional  law  of 
foreign  countries,  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  constitutional  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  annexed  territory.  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  practice  for 
countries,  when  handing  over  certain  of  their  subjects  to  the  political  control 
of  a  foreign  power,  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  future  vtlfare  of  11 
persona  tbe  control  over  whom  is  thus  abandoned. 
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porato«l  or  by  ncH^ors^arv  iniplieation  recognized  by  Congress  as  in- 
corporated into  the  I'nitc^I  States.  This  being  so,  it  is  argued  that 
the  varioiH  earlier  (fida  of  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the 
ennsritutional  limitations  resting  upon  Congress  when  legisiatiiiir 
for  the  Territories  are  to  be  interpreted  in  that  light  and  do  not 
cover  the  ea<e  of  a  Territory  which  has  not  been  incorporated  in: ) 
the  TnittHl  Sta t(*s. 

Slimming  up  its  doctrine  upon  this  point,  the  justice  rea'liiu: 
the  opini(Hi  declares:  '^^  It  is,  then,  as  I  think,  indubitably  set- 
tle<l  by  the  j)riiici}»le  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  the  nature  of  the 
goveniuient  create<l  under  the  Constitution,  by  the  express  and 
iniplietl  ])owcr3  conferred  upon  that  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, l»y  the  mode  in  wliich  those  powers  have  been  executed  from 
the  beginning,  and  by  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  this  court, 
lir-t  announced  by  ^larshall  and  followed  and  lucidly  expounded 
by  T.iiiey,  that  tlie  treaty-making  power  cannot  incorporate  terri- 
tory into  the  United  States  without  the  express  or  implied  assent 
of  Cniii;ress,  that  it  may  insert  in  a  treaty  conditions  against  im- 
niMliate  incorjK)ration,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  has 
expiN's-ed  in  the  treaty  the  conditions  favorable  to  incorporation 
they  will,  if  the  treaty  l>e  not  repudiated  by  Congress,  have  the 
force  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of 
siirh  conditions  cause  incor|)oration  to  result.  It  must  follow, 
therefore,  tluit  where  a  treaty  contains  no  conditions  for  incorpora- 
tion, and,  above  all,  where  it  not  only  has  no  such  conditions,  bnt 
expre<r;ly  provi-dos  to  the  contrary,  that  incorporation  does  not 
arise  until  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  is  deemed  that  the  ac- 
quired Territory  has  reaehe<l  that  state  where  it  is  proi>er  that  it 
should  ent(  r  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  American  family." 

ir.ivini^  established  this  doctrine,  its  application  to  Porto  Rico 
becomes  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  treaty  with  Spain 
in  no  elan-e  provided  for  incorporation,  but,  upon  the  contrary, 
expre-sly  provided  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inlialntants  of  the  territories  should  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress: and  since  annexation.  Congress  had  carefully  refrained 
fr'jni  any  exj^ression  of  legislative  will  from  which  incorporation 
might  be  implied. 
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"  The  result  of  what  has  been  said,"  say  the  court,  "  is  that 
while  in  an  international  sense  Porto  liico  was  not  a  foreign 
country,  since  it  was  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  and  was  owned 
by  the  United  States,  it  was  foreign  to  the  United  States  in  a 
domestic  sense,  because  the  island  had  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  United  States,  but  was  merely  appurtenant  thereto  as  a  posses- 
sion. As  a  neoessarv^  conse<iuence,  the  impost  in  question  assessed 
on  merchandise  coming  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States 
after  the  cession  was  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  body 
was  not,  moreover,  as  to  such  impost,  controlled  by  the  clause  re- 
quiring that  imposts  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  just 
referred  to  was  not  applicable  to  Congress  in  l^islating  for  Porto 
Eico." 

§  178.  Position  of  Justice  Brown. 

In  a  separate  opinion  Justice  Brown  concurred  in  the  result 
reached  by  the  four  justices  whose  reasoning  we  have  just  been 
considering,  but  reached  this  result  by  laying  down  a  doctrine 
that  was  agreed  to  by  no  other  of  the  members  of  the  court  In- 
stead of  holding  that  the  term  ^*  United  States,''  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  with  reference  to  certain  of  the  limitations  placed  by 
that  instrument  upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  included  the  States 
and  those  Territories  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Union, 
as  held  the  four  justices  in  whose  judgment  he  concurred,  he 
declared  tliat,  strictly  speaking,  the  "  United  States  "  was  to  be 
construed  as  referring  only  to  the  States,  and  not  to  any  other 
territory,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated.  In  fact  Justice 
Brown  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between  in- 
corporated and  unincorporated  Territories,  holding  that  as  to  all 
extra-State  districts  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress  apply  only  when,  by  congressional  action,  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  extended  over  them. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  decided  in  the  case 
of  De  Lira«a  v.  Bidwell,  by  cession  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  power, 
a  territory,  already  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  United  States, 
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at  once  ceased   to   be  foreign   and   became   domestic   territor 
Brown  points  out  that  the  cases  under  consideration  involve 
further  and  more  important  question  whether  upon  their  beco; 
ing  domestic  territory  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Constituti 
were  extended  of  their  own  force  —  ex  propria  vigor e  —  ov 
them.     The  Constitution  not  itself  directly  giving  an  answer 
this,  the  solution  he  says  vnW  have  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
government  created  by  that  instrument  According  to  this  justic^^;^ 
view,  this  instrument  was  created,  if  not  by  the  States,  at  lea 
exclusively  for  the  States,  and  not  for  the  Territories  or  any  oth 
extra-State  lands  that  might  belong  to  the  United  States.     Th 
to  quote  his  own  words,  ^'  It  can  nowhere  be  inferred  that 
Territories  were  considered  a  part  of  the  United  States.     T 
Constitution  was  created  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
a  union  of  States ;  and  even  the  provision  relied  upon  here,  th. 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  should  be  uniform  *  througho 
the  United  States '  is  explained  by  the  subsequent  provisions 
the  Constitution,  that  *  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articL 
exported  from  any  State,^  and  *  no  preference  shall  be  given 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  Sta. 
over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
to  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.'     In  sho- 
the  Constitution  deals  with  States,  their  people  and  their  rep3 
sentatives.     The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  p3 
hibiting  slavery  and   involuntary  servitude  *  within  the  Unit 
States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction '  is  also  signi 
cant  as  showing  that  there  may  be  places  within  the  jurisdictL 


of  the  United  States  that  are  not  part  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Ui>o^^ 
the  other  hand,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  upon  the  subject  <^^ 
citizenship,  declares  only  that  ^  all  persons  born  or  naturali^^^ 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
side.'  Here  there  is  a  limitation  to  persons  born  or  naturali: 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  not  extended  to  persons  bom  in 
place  '  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.' 


> » 
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To  restate,  then,  the  position  of  Justice  Brown,  it  would  appear 
that,  according  to  his  view,  the  "  United  States  "  when  looked  at 
from  the  domestic  or  constitutional  viewpoint,  includes  in  the 
Union  only  the  individual  States  such  as  Virginia,  New  York, 
Texas,  etc.  The  Federal  District,  the  Territories,  and,  in  fact, 
all  areas  not  within  the  boundaries  of  some  one  of  these  States, 
though  under  the  national  sovereignty  are  not  a  part  of  the  Union. 
Looked  at,  however,  from  the  international  standpoint,  the  term 
"  United  States  "  has,  as  Justice  Brown  later  observes,  "  a  broader 
meaning  than  when  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  includes  all  ter- 
ritories subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government, 
wherever  located.  In  its  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign 
nations  this  government  is  a  unit.  This  is  so,  not  because  the 
Territories  comprise  a  part  of  the  government  established  by  the 
people  of  the  States  in  their  Constitution,  but  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  tha  only  authorized  organ  of  the  territories,  as  well 
as  of  the  States,  in  their  foreign  relations."  ^ 

Xot  being  considered  a  part  of  the  political  unit  created  and 
organized  by  the  federal  Constitution,  it  would  seem  logically  to 
follow  that  the  non-State  areas,  or  rather  their  populations,  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  defined  in 
that  instrument.  But  Justice  Brown  does  not  draw  this  con- 
clusion. Speaking  of  the  limitations  laid  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  he  says :  "  There  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  such  prohibitions  as  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  act  at  all,  irrespective  of  time  and  place, 
and  such  as  are  operative  only  *  throughout  the  United  States '  or 
among  the  several  States.  Thus,  when  the  Constitution  declares 
that  *  no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed,' 
and  that  *  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States '  it  goes  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  that 
description.  Perhaps  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
First  Amendment  that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 

7  Citing  De  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  295;  33  L.  ed. 
642. 
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or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech ;  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  to  peacefully  assemble  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redness  of  grievances.'  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  an  opinion  how  far  the  bill  of  rights 
contained  in  the  first  eight  Amendments  is  of  general  and  how 
far  of  local  application.  Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  Consti- 
tution declares  that  all  duties  shall  be  uniform  *  throughont  the 
United  States '  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  territory  over  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction  which  is  not 
a  part  of  the  '  United  States,'  by  which  term  we  understand  the 
States  whose  people  united  to  form  the  Constitution,  and  such  as 
have  since  been  admitted  to  the  Union  upon  an  equality  with 
them."  And  later  on  he  says:  "We  suggest,  without  intending 
to  decide,  that  there  may  be  a  distinction  between  certain  natural 
rights  enforced  in  the  Constitution  by  prohibitions  against  inter- 
ference with  them,  and  what  may  be  termed  artificial  or  remedial 
rights  which  are  peculiar  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  Of  the 
former  class  are  the  rights  to  one's  own  religious  opinions  and  to 
a  public  expression  of  them,  or,  as  sometimes  said,  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience;  the  right 
to  personal  liberty  and  individual  property,  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press ;  to  free  access  to  courts  of  justice,  to  due  .process 
of  law,  and  to  an  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  to  immunities  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  as  well  as  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments;  land  to  such  other  immunities  as  are  indispensable 
to  a  free  government.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  rights  to  citizen- 
ship, suffrage  (Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162;  22  L.  ed. 
627),  and  to  the  particular  methods  of  procedure  pointed  out  in 
the  Constitution,  which  are  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence, and  some  of  which  have  already  been  held  by  the  States  to 
be  unnecessary  to  the  proper  protection  of  individuals. 

"  Whatever  may  be  finally  decided  by  the  American  people  as 
to  the  status  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants, —  whether 
they  shall  be  introduced  into  the  sisterhood  of  States  or  be  per- 
mitted to  form  independent  governments  —  it  does  not  follow  that 
in  the  meantime,  awaiting  that  decision,  the  people  are  in  the 
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matter  of  personal  rights  unprotected  by  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  and  subject  to  the  merely  arbitrary  control  of  Con- 
gress. Even  if  regarded  as  aliens,  they  are  entitled  under  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  protected  in  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  This  has  been  frequently  held  by  this  court  in  respect 
to  the  Chinese,  even  when  aliens,  not  possessed  of  the  political 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  [citing  cases].  We  do  not 
desire,  however,  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  which  would  natur- 
ally arise  in  this  connection,  but  merely  to  disclaim  any  intention 
to  hold  that  the  inhabitants  of  theee  territories  are  subject  to  an 
unrestrained  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  deal  with  them 
upon  the  theory  that  they  have  no  rights  which  it  is  boimd  to 
respect.'^ 

According,  then,  to  Justice  Brown,  there  are  some  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  that  control  Congress  and  their  inhabitants 
when  legislating  for  such  territories  as  are  not  within  the  States 
and  others  that  do  not  so  apply.  Those  that  do  not,  he  says,  may, 
however,  be  made  applicable  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  in  part  this 
has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  recently-acquired 
possessions.  And,  he  implies  that  when  the  Constitution  has  been 
once  formallv  extended  to  Territories  and  their  inhabitants, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  legislature  can  enact  laws 
inconsistent  therewith.  As  to  this  last  assertion  it  has  been  argued 
that  if  an  act  of  legislation  is  required  to  extend  the  Constitu- 
tion over  a  territorv',  it  goes  there  not  as  a  Constitution  but  as 
a  statute,  and  an  irrepealable  statute  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be 
an  impossibility  —  every  legislature  necessarily  possessing  a 
power  to  re})eal  equal  to  its  power  to  enact.  This  being  so,  if  the 
premises  of  Justice  BroAvn  be  accepted,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  at  the  present  time,  every  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
organized  or  unorganized,  contiguous  or  non-contiguous,  coaiti- 
nental  and  insular,  still  remains,  except  possibly  as  to  a  few  gen- 
eral rights,  absolutely  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Congress. 
Arizona,  Xew  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  even  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  this  resi)ect,  it  is  argued,  stand  upon  a  footing  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  Porto  Eico  or  tfce  Philippines. 
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It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  premises  of  this  argoment 
are  sound.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  legislative  acts 
which  produce  results  which  cannot  be  nullified  by  subsequent 
action  of  the  legislative  body.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  example,  new 
States  are  admitted  into  the  Union  by  enabling  acts  of  Congress, 
but  Congress  may  not,  by  subsequent  action,  expel  the  States  so 
admitted  from  the  Union.  A  similar  conclusive  effect  might  be 
given  to  acts  extending  the  Constitution  over  the  territories. 

In  support  of  his  position  Justice  Brown  cites  numerous 
instances  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  which  acts  of 
Congress  have  been  limited  in  their  application  to  the  States,  or, 
where  their  application  to  the  Territories  has  been  desired,  express 
provision  to  that  effect  has  been  made.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  upon  the  question  whether  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution  extend  ex  propria  vigors  over  the  Te^^' 
tories,  he  ^admits  to  have  been  "  not  altogether  harmoniovi.s. 
Those  which  upon  their  face  seem  inconsistent  with  his  posi  t:  ion 
he  explains  or  attempts  to  ex,plain  away.  Thus  he  avoids  the 
case  of  Loughbrough  v.  Blake®  by  saying  that  the  District  ^^ 
Columbia  having  once  been  a  part  of  a  State,  it  could  not^  V 
cession  to  the  General  Government  be  deprived  of  the  const-- itii* 
tional  rights  which  it  had  once  enjoyed.® 

8  5  \Vh.  317;  5  L.  ed.  98. 

9  Ho  says :     "  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  ^^' 
elusion,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  "^^^ 
District  had  been  a  part  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     It  ^ 
been   subject   to  the   Constitution,   and   was   a   part   of   the   United   Btz:  -ates. 
The  Constitution  had  attaclied  to  it  irrevocably.     There  are  steps  which-  f*" 
never  be  taken  ibackward.     The  tie  that  bound  the  States  of  Maryland  ^^ 
Virginia   to  the  Constitution  could  not  be   dissolved,  without   at   leasts  *^ 
consent  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  a  formal  separation.  ^ 
mere  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Federal  Government  r"^^"" 
quished  the   authority   of    the   States,   but   it   did   not   take    it   out  of  ^ 
United  States  or  from  under  the  aegis  of  the  Constitution.    Neither  party  ^^^ 
ever  consented  to  that  construction  of  the  cession.     If,  before   the  Dia*^'^* 

m 

was  set  off,  Congress  had  passed  an  unconstitutional  act  affecting  it*  '**' 
habitants,  it  would  have  been  void.  If  done  after  the  District  was  cre^*^» 
it  would  have  been  equally  void;  in  other  words,  Congress  could  not;  _^® 
indirectly,  by  carving  out  the  District,  what  it  could  not  do  directly. 
District  still  remained  a  part  of  the  United  States,  protected  by  the 
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Other  cases  he  explains  away  by  maintaining  that  prior  to  tho 
accruing  of  the  causes  of  action  litigated  in  them,  the  Constitution 
had  been  extended  by  act  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  con- 
cerned. 

The  very  radical  position  taken  by  Justice  Brown  in  the  Insular 
Cases  has  been  stated  at  some  length  because  of  the  prominence 
that  has  been  given  it  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  judgments 
rendered  in  the  Insular  Cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  as 
we  have  already  learned,  this  position  was  not  concurred  in  by 
any  one  of  the  other  eight  justices,  and  it  thus  stands  not  only 
unsupported  by  previous  opinions  of  the  court,  but  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  many  of  them.  The  "  United  States,'^  as  that  tenn  is 
employed  in  the  Constitution,  the  four  concurring  justices  said, 
includes  not  simply  the  States,  as  Justice  Brown  had  said,  but 
also  such  Territories  as  have  been  "  incorporated "  with  them ; 
and  the  Constitution  itself,  therefore,  extends  over  them  as  well  as 
over  the  States  —  not  of  course,  however,  in  the  sense  that  the 
powers  of  Congress  when  legislating  for  the  States  and  the  incor- 
porated Territories  are  the  same,  but  that,  so  far  aa  applicable, 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  at  once  applicable  to  all 
Territories  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  require  no  act  of  Congress  for  their  extension,  nor  can 
their  application  to  such  Territories  be  denied  by  Congress. 

§  179.  Argument  of  Dissenting  Justices. 

Four  justices  (Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan, 
Brewer  and  Peckham)  dissented  from  the  judgment  rendered  in 
Downes  v.  Bid  well.  According  to  their  view  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional distinction  to  be  drawn  between  Territories  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories  unincorporated  and  merely 
appurtenant  to  the  United  States.  States  and  Territories,  they 
declare,  are  the  only  political  units  known  to  American  Constitu- 
tional Law,  and  when  by  a  treaty  of  cession  and  actual  occupa- 
tion, lands  and  their  inhabitants  have  come  under  the  sovereignty 

Btitution.  Indeed,  it  \\ould  have  been  a  fanciful  construction  to  hold  that 
territory  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  ceased  to  be 
such  by  being  ceded  directly  to  the  Federal  Government." 
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of  the  United  States  such  lands  are  necessarily  a  part  of  t-^^ 
United  States,  and  no  approving  act  of  Congress  is  needed  oi^     ^s 
efficient  to  increase  the  constitutional  privileges  to  which  they  g-^te 
entitled  and  to  make  effective  the  legislative  limitations  upon  ^^he 
powers  of  Congress. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Gene  ral 
Government  as  one  of  constitutioinally  limited  powers,  the  opini^Son 
declares :  "  The  powers  delegated  by  the  people  to  their  age' —  nts 
are  not  enlarged  by  the  expansion  of  the  domain  within  whE:  ich 
they  are  exercised.  When  the  restriction  on  the  exercise  ol  M'  a 
particular  power  by  a  pai'ticular  agent  is  ascertained,  that  is  an 

end  of  the  question.  To  hold  otherwise  is  to  overthrow  the  ba^^asis 
of  our  constitutional  law  and  moreover,  in  effect,  to  reassert  —  the 
proposition  that  the  States,  and  not  the  people,  created  the  gTZS^v- 
ernment,'' 

With  reference  to  the  competence  of  the  treaty-making  pov=-^er 
to  "  incorporate  "  territory  in  the  United  States,  the  disscntz:  ing 
justices  urge  that  the  right  of  annexation  being  admitted  and  the 

Constitution  not  providing  for,  or  recognizing  as  possible,  tecir  rri- 
tory  appurtenant  to  but  not  incorporated  into  the  Unite<l  Star-  tes. 
it  follows  that  when  territory  is  annexed  by  treaty,  such  territiw  QfJ 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  any  provisions  -  i^ 
the  treaty  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Upon  this  poi^^i^^ 
having  referred  to  the  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1898  with  Sp^- 
to  tlie  effect  that  ^^  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  " 
native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  Uni 
States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress,"  the  opinion  rea 
**  This  w^as  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  accepted  pjr  "^i^" 
ciples  of  international  law  applicable  to  the  status  of  the  Span  ^^ 
subjects  and  of  the  native  inhabitants.  It  did  not  assume  t^^'^^^ 
Congress  could  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  of  rigr  ^^ 
to  which  they  might  be  entitled.  The  grant  by  Spain  could  ^^Di^t 
eidarge  the  powers  of  Congress,  nor  did  it  purport  to  seeure  fr— --^^ 
the  United  States  a  guaranty  of  civil  or  .political  privileges.  IH^^ 
deed,  a  treatv  which  undertook  to  take  awav  what  the  Consti— — ^* 
tipn  secured,  or  to  enlarge  the  federal  jurisdiction,  would  ^ 
simply  void." 
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In  the  separate  opinion  which  he  prepared,  Justice  Harlan  was 
especially  emphatic  in  his  repudiation  both  of  the  doctrine  as- 
serted by  Justice  Brown  that  the  Constitution  was  created  "  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  union  of  States,  to  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  representatives  of  the  States,"  and  of  the  theory 
of  the  other  four  justices  as  to  the  status  of  "  unincorporated  " 
Territories.^^ 

§  180.  Summary  and  Criticism  of  Downes  v.  Bidwell. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  radical  character  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  four  justices  who  concurred  with  Justice  Brown  in 
the  judgment  in  the  Downes  case,  it  is  necessary  clearly  to  appre- 
ciate that,  it  was  held,  in  effect,  that  this  so-called  incorporation 
of  a  Territory  by  Congress  in  the  United  States  is  not  an  act,  the 
commission  of  which  is  determined  by  facts,  but  only  by  the 
formal  declaration  of  an  intention,  express  or  implied,  by  Con- 
gress. So  long  as  this  intention  is  not  declared,  a  territory  is 
declared  to  remain  unincorporated  in  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  as  was  the  case  in  Porto  Rico,  a  complete 
territorial  government  may  have  been  created,  federal  courts 
established,  with  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom  to .  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  all  the  local  officials  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  a  Union  of  which  they  were 

10  '•  In  view  of  the  adjudications  of  this  court,"  he  declares,  "  I  cannot  assent 
to  the  proposition,  wlicther  it  be  announced  in  express  words  or  by  implica- 
tion, that  tlie  National  Government  is  a  government  of  or  by  the  States 
in  union,  and  that  the  prohibitions  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are 
addressed  only  to  tlie  States.  That  is  but  another  form  of  saying"  that,  like 
the  government  created  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  present  govern- 
ment is  a  mere  league  of  States,  held  together  by  a  compact  between  them- 
selves ;  whereas,  as  this  court  has  often  declared,  it  is  a  government  created 
by  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  with  enumerated  powers,  and  supreme 
over  States  and  individuals  with  respect  to  certain  objects,  throughout  the 
entire  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends.  If  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  in  any  sense  a  compact,  it  is  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  among  themselves  as  constituting  in  the  aggregate  the  political 
community  by  whom  the  National  Government  was  established.  The  Constitu- 
tion speaks,  not  simply  to  the  States  in  their  organized  capacities,  but  to 
all  peoples,  whctlier  of  States  or  Territories,  who  are  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States." 
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nevertheless  not  local  in  their  nature,  but  are  imposed  as  in  the 
exercise  of  national  powers.  The  levy  is  clearly  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  and  a  regulation  affecting  the  States  and  their  people 
as  well  as  this  Territory  and  its  people.  ...  In  any  point  of 
view,  the  imposition  of  duties  on  commerce  operates  to  r^ulate 
commerce,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  local  legislation;  and  it  follows 
that  the  levy  of  these  duties  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  national 
power  to  do  so,  and  subject  to  the  requirement  of  geographical 
uniformity." 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  in  objection  to  the  doctrines  declared  in 
the  Downes  case,  that  in  attempting  to  give  to  Congress  a  right  to 
legislate  for  certain  Territories  under  United  States  sovereignty, 
free  from  certain  limitations  placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  its 
powers,  there  is  seriously  weakened,  if  not,  from  a  strictly  logical 
standpoint,  absolutely  destroyed,  that  most  fundamental  principle 
of  our  constitutional  jurisprudence  according  to  which  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  equally  binding  upon  Congress. 
The  distinction  that  is  made  between  the  absolute  prohibitions  of 
legislative  power  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers  that  are  granted,  is  clearly  not 
calculated  to  support  the  conclusion  that  Congress  under  certain 
circumstances  may  disregard  the  latter  when  it  may  not  the 
former.  As  Chief  Justice  Fuller  declared  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion :  "  It  is  idle  to  discuss  the  distinction  between  a  total  want 
of  power  and  a  defective  exercise  of  it;"  and  again,  "  The  powers 
delegated  by  the  people  to  their  agents  are  not  enlarged  by  the 
expansion  of  the  domain  within  which  they  are  exercised.  When 
the  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  a  particular  power  by  a  particu- 
lar agent  is  ascertained,  that  is  an  end  to  the  question.  To  hold 
otherwise  is  to  overthrow  the  basis  of  our  constitutional  law." 
Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  address  from  which  we  have  already  once  * 
quoted,  has  also  shown  so  clearly  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  of 
the  prevailing  opinion  upon  this  point  we  may  quote  his  words. 
He  says :  "  The  distinction  attempted  to  be  taken  between  the 
obligatory  force  of  absolute  prohibit ibns  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  obligatory  force  of  limitations  and  qualifications  im- 
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j)cvim1  l»y  tlie  C'oii>iitmion  upon  the  exercise  of  its  powers  over  a 
I  •art  it'll  lar  siiKjci-it,  can  not,  iu  iiiv  ojuniou,  l>e  sustained  by  auy 
>oiiml  |»rtK'es<  nf  reason iiiic.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  «lcm-(i-  In  twt'cn  an  al)<ohite  denial  of  all  power  to  do  a  par- 
licnlar  iliini;:  and  a  irrant  of  jKiwer  to  do  that  thing  to  a  limiteJ 
ixtcnt,  or  in  a  j)rfscril>ed  manner  only;  but  the  absolute  j)rohibi- 
tion  an«l  tin*  cxpn-s-^  nr  implied  limitation  are  e(iually  obligatory 
npon  ('nii::r(-s.  It  is  bnun<I  t«»  olx'v  both  or  its  act  is  void.  .  .  , 
To  sav  that  rnmriysis  in  K>i;i>latin£:  for  a  Territorv,  is  not  bound 
by  the  con-tiinriniial  limit  at  ions  U])on  a  granted  jxiwer,  but  is  or 
may  be  bonn<l  by  the  ex])rt'ss  prohil)itious,  is  simply  to  assert  that 
all  part<  of  the  (V.n'stitutiou  are  not  of  equal  force  and  effec*t  as 
rc-irainis  iij>on  Icirislation,  and  that  a  power  not  granted  may  bo 
c«»nstitnti«'nally  excrcist^.l  if  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited,  a 
thcoi'v,  whii-h,  if  sanrti«.niil  bv  the  iudiciarv,  would  at  once  revo- 
Iiiiioni/c  the  ^n\ernnient.  It  woidd  no  longer  he  a  government  of 
ciiiinicratrd  anJ  (iilc^atotl  j>owers,  but  would  possess  the  whole 
ma-s  i)\  snvcrriiiu  ]>o\ver  whirh  is  now  veste<:l  iu  the  people,  sub- 
ject (»nly  t'>  the  (•<)mj>aratively  few  express  prohibitions.'' 

It  will  have*  been  seen  that  the  net  result  of  the  decision  in 
liownr-^  V.  IJi»lwt'll,  whether  we  follow  the  reasoning  of  Justice 
Ih'own,  ur  of  the  fniir  justices  who  concurred  in  the  judgment 
rcndrnJ.  is  that  as  t«^  Territories  which  have  not  been  incorpo- 
ratctl  into  the  I'nitc*]  States  for,  according  to  .Justice  Brown,  over 
which  the  ('oii>titntinii  has  not  been  extended  by  act  of  Congress) 
Colli: n-<  is  not  limited  bv  some  of  the  restrictions  enumerated 

< 

or  iiiiprK'l  iu  the  Cnn-titiition.  Just  which  of  these  limitations 
do  iii't,  in  -iK'li  ca^es,  control  Congress,  it  remains  for  the  Supremo 
Court  to  d«trrniine  in  each  ]nirticular  case  as  the  point  arises. 

In  Downes  v.  IVidwell  it  Avas  held  that  the  restriction  that  "all 
duties,  exeiscs,  and  imposts  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States ''  does  not  a]>ply. 

§  181.  Status  of  Hawaii:  Hawaii  v.  Mankichi. 

In  Hawaii  v.  "Mankiidii^"  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Fit'tli  and  Sixth  Anien<lnients  with  reference  to  indictment  bv  a 
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grand  jury  and  trial  by  petit  jury,  also  did  not  apply.  The  facts 
and  questions  of  law  involved  in  this  case  were  these.  The  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898,  had  provided  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  "  as  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof."  The  Resolution,  indeed,  expressly  declared  that  **  The 
municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  .  .  .  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Joint  Resolution,  nor  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  otherwise  determine."  After  tlie  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  Congress  not  having  determined  otherwise,  the 
defendant  in  error,  Mankichi,  was  tried  for  and  convicted  of 
manslaughter  according  to  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  force 
in  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  prior  to  July  7,  1898,  which  course  of 
procedure  did  not  require  the  indictment  to  he  found  by  a  grand 
jury,  and  which  permitfted  a  less  number  than  the  entire  twelve 
of  the  petit  jury  to  convict.  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  having  been  made  by  Mankichi  upon  the  ground  that, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  one  might 
be  tried  for  manslaughter  except  upon  an  indictment  or  present- 
ment found  by  a  grand  jury,  nor  convicted  except  by  a  unanimous 
petit  jury,  and  the  case  having  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  tribunal  was  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine :  first,  whether  it  was  the  intention  and  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  annexing  Joint  Resolution  to  make  these  constitutional 
provisions  immediately  applicable  to  the  islands;  and  secondly, 
if  it  did  not,  whether  it  lay  within  the  power  of  Congress  or  of 
the  authorities  of  Hawaii  to  deny  to  the  accused  the  rights  in 
question,  lioth  of  these  questions  the  majority  of  the  court,  five 
justices,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Here,  however,  as  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell,  the  justices  consti- 
tuting the  majority  did  not  agree  in  their  reasoning.  Justice 
Rrown,  in  his  opinion,  admitting  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Resolution  would  support  Mankichi's  claim,  but  arguing  ah 
iiiconvementi,  asserts  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of 
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Congress  "  to  interfere  with  the  existing  practice,  when  such 
inUTferenee  would  result  in  imperilling  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  islands."  **  Of  course  under  the  Xewlands 
r(^(»liitiun/'  he  continues,  "any  new  legislation  must  con- 
fnrni  to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  how 
far  the  cxfei)tions  to  the  existing  municii)al  legislation  were 
intended  to  abolish  existing  laws  must  depend  somewhat 
upon  circninstances.  AVhere  the  immediate  application  of  the 
.Constitution  reipiired  no  new  legislation  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  the  Constitution  abolished,  it  may  he  well  held  to  have 
taken  inimodiato  elfoct;  but  where  the  application  of  a  procedure 
hitherto  well  known  and  acquiesced  in  left  nothing  to  take  its 
plaf'o,  without  new  legislation,  the  result  might  be  so  disastrous 
that  we  might  well  say  that  it  could  not  have  been  within  the 
contcnij)]ation  of  Congress.  In  all  probability  the  coutingencv 
wliirh  has  actually  arisen  occurred  to  no  one  at  the  time.  If  it 
had,  and  its  consequences  were  foreseen,  it  is  incredible  that 
Congress  .slionld  not  have  j)rovided  against  it.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  decide  that  the  words  *  nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States '  are  meaningless.  Clearlv  they  would  be 
operative  u])on  any  municipal  legislation  thereafter  adopted,  and 
upon  any  |)rocoe<lings  thereafter  had,  when  the  application  of  the 
Constitution  would  not  re^^ult  in  the  destruction  of  existing  pro- 
visions conductive  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commimity. 
Therefore  we  sliould  answer  without  hesitation  in  the  negative 
tho  question  put  by  counsel  for  tho  petitioner  in  their  brief: 
*  Would  municipal  statutes  of  Hawaii,  allowing  a  conviction  of 
treason  on  circumstantial  evidence,  or  on  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  depriving  a  person  of  liberty  by  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature and  witliout  prwess  or  confiscating  private  property  for 
pul)lic  use  without  compensation,  remain  in  force  after  an  annexa- 
tion of  tlie  territory  to  the  United  States,  which  was  conditioned 
upon  the  extinction  of  all  legislation  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ? '  We  would  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  most,  if  not  all 
tho  privileges  and  immunities  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  Constitution  were  intended  to  apply  from  the  moment  of 
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annexation;  but  we  place  oiir  decision  of  this  case  upon  the 
ground  that  the  two  rights  alleged  to  be  violated  in  this  case  are 
not  fundamental  in  their  nature,  but  concern  merely  a  method 
of  procedure  which  sixty  years  of  practice  had  shown  to  be  ^uited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  islands,  and  well  calculated  to  conserve 
the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  their  lives,  their  proi>erty,  and  their 
well  being.-' 

In  a  concurring  opinion  Justices  White  and  McKenna  base 
their  conclusion  on  the  doctrine  that  by  the  annexing  Resolution 
Congress  had  not  intended  to  incorporate  the  islands  eo  instanti 
into  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  .provision  that  the 
municipal  legislation  of  Hawaii  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  remain  in  force,  they  say:  "  Xow, 
in  80  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  the  clause  subjecting 
the  existing  legislation  which  was  i>rovisionally  continued  to  the 
control  of  the  Constitution,  clearly  referred  only  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  which  were  applicable,  and  not  to  those 
which  were  inapplicable.  In  other  words,  having,  by  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  created  a  condition  of  things  absolutely  incompatible 
with  immediate  incorporation,  Congress,  mindful  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  supreme  law,  and  that  its  applicable  provisions 
were  operative  at  all  times,  everv-Avhere,  and  u.])on  every  condi- 
tion and  persons,  declareil  that  nothing  in  the  Joint  Eesolution 
continuing  the  customs  legislation  and  local  law  should  bo  con- 
sidered as  perpetuating  such  laws,  where  they  were  inconsistent 
with  those  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Constitution  whic|i 
were,  by  their  own  force,  applicable  to  the  territory  with  whiclL^ 
Congress  was  dealing."  '^'//  . 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  ana  Justices  Brewer,  Peckham,  and  liar-''  . 
Ian  dissented.  The  first  three  of  these,  after  adverting  to  the 
impropriety  of  an  argument  ah  inconvcnieuii,  content  themselves 
simply  with  the  statement  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provision 
of  the  resolution  of  annexation  which  has  been  quoted  above,  vali- 
dating all  existing  legislation,  except  such  as  might  be  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should  be  construed  as 
having  extended  over  the  islands  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
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which  enjoins  that  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  must  be  very  clear  that 
no  such  right  exists,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  California  to  exwiipt  importers  of  foreign  goods  into  it  from 
the  payment  of  the  same  duties  which  were  chargeable  in  the  other 
ports  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  denial  of  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  prevent  the  landing  of  foreign  goo^ls  in  the 
United  Stato3  out  of  a  collection  district,  it  can  only  be  necessary 
to  say,  if  be  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  his  constitu- 
tional obligation  '  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exc- 
cutefl.'  ...  In  resj^ect  to  the  suggestion  that  it  has  not  been 
the  practii'c  of  the  United  States  to  collect  duties  upon  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods  into  a  ceded  Territory  until  Congress  had 
passed  an  act  for  that  purpose,  counsel  cited  the  cases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  The  reply  is,  that  the  facts  in  respect  to  both  liave 
not  been  recollected.  There  was  no  forbearance  in  either  in- 
stance, in  resi^ect  to  duties  upon,  imports,  until  Congress  had 
acted." 

§  170.  De  Lima  v.  BidweU. 

In  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,*  with  reference  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  court  held  itself  governed  by  the  doctrine  declared  in 
Cross  V.  Harrison.  It  agreed  with  the  declaration  in  Fleming  v. 
Page  that  by  mere  military  occupation  a  .port  did  not  become 
"  domestic,"  and  as  such  subject  to  the  general  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  with  reference  to  the  dictum  of  Taney  that 
it  remained  foreign  because  the  United  States  customs  laws  had 
not  been  formally  extended  over  it,  the  majority  in  their  opinion 
observed :  *^  While  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  that  the  port  of  Tampico  was  still  a  foreign  port,  it  is  not 
perceived  why  the  fact  that  there  was  no  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing a  custom-house  there,  or  authorizing  tlie  appointment  of  a 
collector,  should  have  prevented  the  collector  appointed  by  the 
military  commander  from  granting  the  usual  documents  required 
to  be  issued  to  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    A  collector* 
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dered*  is  that  ihej  render  moat  indefinite  the  criteria  by  which) 
it  may  be  determined  in  any  given  case  whether  or  not  x>  Terri- 
tory haS)  in  fact,  been  "  incorporated  '^  into  the*  TITnited*  S^tes; 
In  this- case  the  Territory  in  question  had  not  been  annexed  by 
the  treaty  power  as  had  the  Territories  involved  in  the*  Risular' 
Cases  decided  in  1901,  but  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  it  "a 
part  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States/*  and  expressly  making 
the  Constitution  paramount  to  the  local  law.  Also  all  the  cir* 
cumstances  preceding  and  attending  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  indicated  an  intention  to  "  inoor,porate  **  them  into  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  which  the  annexing  resolution  had 
taken  the  place  of  had  expressly  provided  that  the  islands  "  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  thereof" 
and  under  its  sovereignty,"  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  that  when  the  resolution  for  annexation  was  adopted,  a 
different  destiny  was  intended  for  them. 

In  Dorr  v.  United  States,^*  decided  in  1904,  it  was  held  that^ 
trial  by  jury  was  not  a  necessary  incident  of  due  process  of  law 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1902  pro- 
viding  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Philippines'  various^ 
individual  rights  were  guaranteed,  among  them  th^t  no  person: 
should  be  held  for  a  criminal  offense  without  due  .process  of  Ikw; 
But  the  right  to  jury  trial  was  not  mentioned,  and  Section  1991 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  expressly  declared  not  tt)  be  ag^ 
plicable.'*^ 

This  decision  was  necessarily  determined  by  the  Downes  v. 
Kdwell,  and  United  States  v.  Mankichi  cases;  the  former  case 
holding  that  unincorporated  territories  were  not  necessarily  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  created  by  the  Constitution;  and'  lie 
latter  that  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  not  a  fundamental  rig}it. 

Justice  Harlan  again  dissented  upon  the  same  grounds  as  those 
given  by  him.  in  the  Mankichi  case. 

u  IDa  U.  S;  198^  24  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  808-,  40  L.  ed.  1£& 

uTkis  18  the  section  giving' force  and  effect  to  the  Conaiitution  andilaw&. 
of  the  United.  States  not  inapplicable  within  all  the  organized. Territoriea.  and: 
erery  Territory  thereafter  organized:  as  elsewhere  initbet  UmtedlStatta; 
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J$  183.  Alaska  Incorporated:  Rassmussen  v.  United  States. 

In  RassniusM'ii  v.  Tnired  States,'**  decided  in  ll>05,  it  was  held 
that  Ahuska  had  1k^»u  iii<-orjx>rat(Hl  into  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  inhahiUiiit**  were  entitled  to  jury  trial.  The 
Court  did  not,  however,  atiteinpt  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  f^r 
(h'terniining  when  inei»r| Miration  hits  taken  place,  Init  contento-l 
it.self  with  quotin*r  the  foHowing  sentences  from  the  opinion  in 
Dorr  V.  Unitcnl  States,  and  holdinir  that  the  treatv  bv  which 
Alaska  had  been  ac^juired,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  snbse- 
(|neut  thereto,  did  not  bring  that  Territory  within  the  category 
oi  niiiiieorjM.rat'Ml  Territories  according  to  the  test  implied  in  the 
sentences  qnot<'d.  These  (piote<l  sentences  Avero  bs  follows:  "If 
the  ireiitv-niiiking  power  conhl  incorporate  territory  into  the 
Tiiited  States  without  congressional  action,  it  is  apparent  that 
tlie  treaty  with  Spain,  celling  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States,  carefully  rc^frainc*!  from  so  doing;  for  it  is  expressly  prrr 
vided  that  (article  \))  '  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inhal)itant<  <»f  the  territories  herebv  ceded  to  the  Unite*! 
States  shall  he  determined  by  the  Ccmgress.'  In  this  language 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  treatv 
to  reserve  to  CouLness,  so  far  as  it  could  be  constitution  all  v  done, 
a  free  hand  in  <lealing  with  these  newly  acquireil  possessions. 
The  legislation  upnn  the  subject  shows  that  not  only  has  Congress 
hitluTto  refrained  frr)ni  incorjKn'ating  the  Philippines  into  the 
United  States,  hut  in  the  act  of  1J)02,  providing  for  tho  tem- 
pnrary  civil  g(»vernment  (*)2  Stat,  at  L.  G91,  Chap.  1369),  there 
i<  exj)ress  ])rovisir)n  that  ^^oc,  ISDl  of  the  Tlevised  Statutes  of  1S73 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands." 

In  this  liassniussen  case  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  that,  even  if  incorporated,  Alaska  was  not  entitled 
to  the  right  in  question  for  the  reason  that  it  had  not  been  made 
an  *'  organized  '*  Territory.  This  contention,  however,  the  court 
held  clearly  unsound.  Incorporation,  and  not  organization,  it  was 
decdared  was  the  test  as  to  the  general  applicability  of  the  Con- 
stitution.     Justice    Brown   concurred,   but,   as  might  have  been 
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expected  from  his  position  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell,  held  that  the 
general  applicability  of  the  Constitution  depended  not  upon  the 
fact  of  incorporation,  but  upon  whether  Congress  had  by  some 
expression  of  its  will  clearly  shown  that  it  intended  that  the  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  Constitution  should  apply. 

Justice  Harlan  in  a  concurring  opinionr  againr  stated  his 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  in  all  its  .provisions  extends  ex 
proprio  vigore  over  all  Territories  immediately  upon  annexation 
to  die  United  States.  I  cannot  agree/*  he  said,  "  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  depends  upon  the  will  of  Con- 
gress." 

§  184.  Other  Insular  Cases. 

In  Binns  v.  United  States^^  it  was  held  with  reference  to  license 
fees  imposed  on  certain  kinds  of  luxuries,  that,  though  Alaska 
was  an  incorporated  Territory  and,  therefore,  within  the  scope 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  tax  in  question  was  valid  as 
an  act  passed  by  Congress  acting  as  a  local  legislature,  and  not 
as  a  general  legislature  exercising  a  power  under  the  clause^® 
empowering  it  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Kepner  v.  United  States/®  decided  in  1904,  it  was  held  that 
by  an  act  of  Congress  of  1902,  the  immunity  from  double  jeop- 
ardy for  crime  as  .provided  in  tlie  Constitution  had  been  extended 
to  the  Philippines.  The  point  urged  by  the  United  States  in  this 
case  that  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  double  jeopardy 
should  be  settled  according  to  the  local  Spanish  civil  law,  will 
bo  considered  in  another  chapter  of  this  work  in  which  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  regarding  immunity  from  a  second  jeopardy 

for  the  same  criminal  offense  will  be  specially  considered.^ 

■ 

17  194  U.  S.  480;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  816;  48  L.  ed.  1087. 
"Art.  1,  Sec.  VIII,  CI.  1. 

19  195  U.  S.  100;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  797;  49  L.  ed.  114. 

20  See  section  423. 
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In  Goctzo  V.  United  States  and  Crossman  v.  United  States^ 
the  doctrine  of  I)e  Lima  v.  Bidewell  was  followed  with,  reference 
to  taxes  levied  on  goo<ls  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Porto  llivo  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  Forafcer  Act  establishing 
civil  rxovtTinncnt  in  that  island. 

In  the  so-called  second  Dooley  case^  it  was  held  that  the  tax 
collecte<l  under  the  Forakor  Act  on  goods  imported,  into  Porto 
Kico  from  the  United  States  was  not  a  tax  on  goods  exported 
from  a  State?  and,  therefore,  forl)idden  by  the  Constitntion.  The 
tax  in  qiu^stion,  it  was  held,  was  in  essential  character  rather 
a  local  Torto  Kican  tax  ujK»n  goods  coming  into  that  country, 
than  an  export  tax  on  goo<ls  leaving  the  United  States.  As 
Justice  lirown  in  his  opinion  said :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  tliat  if  tlie  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico  should, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a  tax  upon  goods  arriving  from 
ports  of  the  United  States,  such  tax,  if  legally  imposed,  would  be 
a  duty  upon  ini,})orts  to  Porto  Rico,  and  not  upon  exports  from 
the  United  States;  and  wc  think  the  same  result  must  follow  if 
the  <lHty  be  laid  by  Congress  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  truth  is  that,  in  imposing  the  duty  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  abolished  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  at  its  will.  Congress  thereby 
shows  that  it  is  undertaking  to  legislate  for  the  island  for  the 
time  being  and  only  until  the  local  government  is  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  mere  fact  tliat  the  duty  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States  is  immaterial,  in  view 
of  the  rei[nircjiient  that  it  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  but  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  for  the 
government  and  heneiit  of  Porto  Rico.  .  .  .  It  is  not  intended 
by  this  opinion  to  intimate  that  Congress  may  lay  an  export  tax 
upon  merchandise  carried  from  one  State  to  another.  While  this 
do(»s  not  seem  to  1)0  forl)idden  by  the  express  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  extremely  difficidt,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay 
such  a  tax  without  a  violation  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Art  1, 

•?!  182  U.  S.  221:  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  742;  45  L.  ed.  1066. 

=2D„olcy  V.  United  b'tatos,  183  U.  S.  151;  22  Sup.  Ct.  BfifL  62^  43  L.  ed. 

lis. 
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Sec.  8,  thAt  ^  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.'  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  full  and  paramount  power  of  Congress  in  legislating* 
for  a  Territory  in  the  condition  of  Porto  Eico  and  its  power  with 
respect  to  States,  which  is  merely  incidental  to  its  rights  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce.  The  question,  however,  is  not  involved 
in  this  case,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it." 

In  the  concurring  opinion  read  by  Justice  White,  the  decision 
is  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  constitutional  provision 
applies  only  to  goods  exported  to  a  country  wholly  *'  foreign  "  to 
the  United  States  and  not  to  a  country  appurtenant,  as  was  Porto 
Rico,  to  the  United  States. 

Four  justices  dissented  holding  that  the  prohibition  operates, 
and  was  intended  to  operate,  as  a  general  limitation  on  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  whether  interstate  or  foreign.  **And  this," 
the  dissenting  opinion  says,  "  is  equally  true  in  respect  of  com- 
merce with  the  Territories,  for  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
includes  the  power  to  regulate  not  only  as  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  Territories,  but  also  by  necessary  implication, 
as  between  the  States  and  Territories.  Stoutenburgh  v.  Hennick 
129  U.  S.  141;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  256;  32  L.  ed.  637." 

*^  The  proposition  that  because  the  proceeds  of  these  duties 
were  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico  they  might  be 
regarded  as  if  laid  by  Porto  Rico  itself  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, and  were  therefore  lawful,  will  not  bear  examination.  No 
money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  in.  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.  This  act  does  not  appropriate 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico,  but  provides  that  the 
money  collected  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
placed  in  a  separate  fund  or  subsequently  in  the  treasury  of 
Porto  Rico,  to  be  ex.pended  for  the  government  and  benefit  thereof. 
And  although  the  destination  of  the  proceeds  in  this  way  were 
lawful,  it  would  not.  convert  duties  on  articles  exported  from 
States  into  local  taxes.  States  may,  indeed,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion lay  duties  on  foreign  imports  and  exports  for  the  use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  but 
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they  do  not  derive  the  power  from  the  General  Government  The 
power  pre-existed,  and  it  is  its  exercise  only  that  is  subjected  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  Congress  may  lay  local  taxes  in  the 
Territories,  affecting  persons  and  property  therein,  or  authorize 
territorial  legislatures  to  do  so,  but  it  cannot  lay  tariff  duties  on 
articles  exported  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  any  State 
to  the  Territories,  or  from  any  State  to  foreign  countries,  or 
grant  a  power  in  that  regard  wliich  it  does  not  possess.  But  the 
decision  now  made  recognizes  such  powers  in  Congress,  as  will 
enable  it,  imder  the  guise  of  taxation,  to  exclude  the  products 
of  Porto  Rico  from  the  States  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  States 
from  Porto  Rico;  and  this  notwithstanding  it  was  held  in  De 
Lima  V.  Bidwell  (182  U.  S.  1 ;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  743;  45  L.  ed. 
1041)  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  ceased  to 
be  foreign  and  became  domestic  territory."  ^ 

In  Lincoln  v.  United  States,  and  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.  v. 
United  States'*  it  was  held  that  the  existence  of  an  avowed  insur- 
rection of  the  natives  in  the  Philippine  Islands  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  did  not  justify  the  exac- 
tion imder  a  military  order  of  duties  on  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  Manila  after  that  date.  The  Diamond  Rings  case^ 
was  held  to  govern. 

That  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  forbidding  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  except  as  punishment  for  crime  is  of  application 
in  the  unincorporated  as  well  as  in  the  incorjwrated  Territories, 
is  clear,  its  language  expressly  extending  its  force  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  ''  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction," 

C^ertain  forms  of  slavery  do,  however,  undoubtedly  exist  in 
some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  there  is  of  course  no  legality 
in  this,  and  as  soon  as  is  possible,  the  custom  or  practice  will 
be  suppressed. 

2H  This  case  wiU  be  again  considered  in  Chapter  XLI  in  coni\|pction  with  the 
discussion  of  the  taxing  powers  of  the  United  States. 
^  197  U.  S.  419;  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  455;  49  L.  ed.  816. 
26  183  U.  S.  176;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  59;  40  L.  ed.  138. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

§  185.  Effect  of  Cession  of  Territory  on  Citizenship  of  Inhabit- 
ants. 
Whether  or  not  inhabitants  of  territories  ceded  by  one  nation 
to  another  necessarily  have,  according  to  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  option  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  annexing 
State,  or  retaining  their  old  citizenship,  is  a  point  upon  which 
International  Law  writers  do  not  seem  to  bo  fully  agreed. 
Eivier,  for  instance,  in  his  recent  work,  **  Principes  du  Droit  des 
Gens,''  declares  that  they  have  not  —  tliat  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided otherwise,  they  become,  nolens  volens,  the  subjects  of  the 
power  to  which  their  territory  is  united.  Other  text-l)ook  writers, 
Westlake  and  Ilalleck,  for  instance,  claim  that  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion being  silent  upon  this  point,  an  option  exists.^  Halleck 
declares:  "The  transfer  of  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants 
in  such  a  .position  toward  the  new  sovereignty  that  they  may 
( lect  to  become,  or  not  to  become,  its  subjects.  Their  obligations 
to  the  former  government  are  canceled,  and  they  may,  or  may 
not,  become  the  subjects  of  the  new  government,  according  to 
their  own  choice.  If  they  remain  in  the  territory  after  this  trans- 
fer, they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its  subjects,  and 
thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
fcovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sine  aniino  revertendi,  they  are 
deemed  to  have  elected  to  continue  aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty. 
The  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  and  transferred 
territory  is  thus  determined  by  their  own  acts.     This  rule  is  the 

most  just,  reasonable,  and  convenient  which  could  he  adopted. 

•  

1  Tills  right  of  option  as  regards  citizenship  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  right,  hy  some  alh^ged  to  exist,  of  the  inhabitant.^  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  will  consent  to  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  their  territory 
to  another  power.  Sucli  a  riglit  has  never  been  accepted  by  International 
J.aw  writers,  nor  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  annexations 
by  it  of  new  territories. 

[Uo] 
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It  is  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to 
know  who  become  his  subjects  and  who  prefer  to  continue  aliens; 
it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  become  the  subjects 
of  the  new  State,  and  is  not  unjust  toward*  those  who  determine 
not  to  become  its*  subjectB*  According  ta  this;  rule,  domicile,  as 
understood  and  defined,  in  public  law,  determines  the  question,  of 
transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather,  is  the  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
that  question  is  to  be  decided,^' 

That,  in  the  absence-  of  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  the 
citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rule  thus  stated,  is  generally  admitted  by  American 
International  Law  writers,  and  has  been  more  than  once  declared 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  American  Insurance 
Co.  V.  Canter,  the  court  say :  "  The  same  act  which  transferred 
their  territory  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in 
it ;"  and  in  Boyd  v.  Thayer^  it  was  declared  that  "  the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession. 
becomes  that  of  the  government  under  whose  dominion  they  pass, 
subject  to  the  right  of  election  on  their  part  to  retain  their  former 
nationality  by  removal  or  otherwise-  a&  may  be  provided.'* 

§  186.  Treaty  Provisions. 

In  all  the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  whereby 
territory  was  acquired,  prior  to  that  with  Spain  in- 1898,  it  was 
provided  either  that,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  re- 
maining therein  should  be  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  tliat  they  should  be  "  incorporated 
in.  the  Union  of  the  United  States,*^  or  both.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  with  certainty,  as  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  it 
was  due  to  these  provisions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories were  collectively  naturalized,  for  this  point  has  never  been 
squarely  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  undoubted 
purpose  and  the  probable  legal  effect  of  these  provisions  was  only 
to  create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to 

■"  -     ■ -    ■    ■  -  _ . ^ i^ • — -■ 

2  143  U.  S.  135;  12  Sup.  <Jt.  Rep.  375;  36  L.  cd.  103. 
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discriminate  civilly  against  these  peoplee,  and,  when  the  condi- 
tions should  warrant,  to  confer  upon  them  full  political  privileges. 
The  determination  when  this  time  had  arrived  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.  Provisions  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  are  almost  always  inserted  by  all  nations  in  treaties 
of  cession  at  the  instance  of  the  ceding  power,  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  it  being  but  just  that  in  handing  over  to  the  control  of 
another  power  citizens  of  its  own  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a  State 
should  obtain  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  civilly  or 
politically  oppressed. 

By  those  treaties  of  cession  entered  into  by  the  TTnited  States, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  did  become,  however. 
United  States  citizens  under  the  general  rule  quoted  above,  be- 
cause those  treaties  contained  no  stipulations  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  which  provided  for  the  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines we  find  for  the  first  time  appearing  a  provision  expressly 
affirming,  that  the  cession  of  the  islands  is  not  to  operate  as 
a  naturalization  of  tlieir  native  inhabitants,  but  that  the  deter- 
mination of  their  civil  rights  and  political  status  is  to  be  left  to 
the  subsequent  judgment  of  Congress.  Spanish  subjects,  natives 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  resident  in  the  islands,  are,  how- 
ever, given  the  right  to  elect  whether  or  not  they  will  retain  their 

old  citizenship  or  become  American  subjects.^ 



3 The  provisions  of  the  treaty  upon  these  points  are  as  follows:  "Spanish 
subjects,  natives  of  the  peninsula  [of  Spain]  residing  in  the  territory  over 
which  Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty, 
may  remain  in  such  territory  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either 
event  all  their  rights  of  property,  including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
such  property  or  of  its  proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry 
on  their  industry,  commerce,  and  professions,  being  subject  in  respect  thereof 
to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other  foreigners.  In  case  they  remain  in 
the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by 
making  before  a  court  of  record  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  tliis  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve  such 
allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have  re- 
nounced it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
may  reside. 

The  civil  right  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress." 
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"Relative  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  provision,  that  the  civil  or 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
are  to  he  determined  by  Congress,  a  question  presents  itself, 
which  has  not  yet  been  i>assed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Conru 
This  is,  whether  it  is  within  the  constitutional  competence  of  the 
treaty-niakinp:  power  to  confer  uix)n  Congress  the  right  to  dt- 
torinine  whether  or  not  the  inhabitants  of  territories  coming  under 
the  sov(»reigiity  of  the  r^nitc<l  States  shall  l)ecome  its  citizen^. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  the  acts  of  the  treatv-mcLkiiiir 
power,  as  well  as  tho?e  of  the  federal  legislature,  shall  be  the  fu- 
j>renio  law  of  the  land.  The  validity  of  both  are,  however,  de 
jjcndont  u]>ou  their  consonance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  Tf.  then,  according  to  that  instrument,  there  maj 
not  be  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  who  are  not  also  it?  citi- 
zens, no  treaty  can  give  to  the  law-making  branch  the  power  to 
treat  any  persons  as  such.  In  the  Insular  Cases  it  was  held  th:it 
the  islands  obtained  from  Spain  have  not  been  incorporated  in 
the  **  Tnited  States."  Their  inhabitants  have  not  been  naturalized 
by  statute,  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  expressly  refuses  to  thrm 
citizenshij).  The  whole  question  of  tlieir  civil  status  thus  depen^ls 
upon  whether  or  not  they  are  citizens  according  to  the  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  declares  that  "  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  Fnited  States,  and  subject  to  the  juriv 
diction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside."  That  is  to  say  it  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  term  '*  United  States,"  as  lu?re  employed,  will  be  construed  to 
exclude  or  include  "  unincorporated  "  Territories. 

As  has  been  said,  this  question  has  not  been  passed  upon  in 
limine,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  positions  taken  in  the 
Insular  Cases  would  indicate  that  inhabitants  of  these  insular 
possessions,  thouirh  subjec^t  to  the  sovereignty  of  and  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  are  not  citizens  within  the  strict 
constitutional  sense.  Certainly  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  National  Government  the  position  has  been 
taken  that  thev  are  not. 
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§  187.  Statutory  Provisions. 

The  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  been  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  statute  enacted  April  30,  1900. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1902,^  provides  that  no  passport  shall 
be  granted  or  issued  to,  or  verified  for,  any  other  persons  than 
those  owing  allegiance,  whether  citizens  or  not>  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  provision  passports  are  now  issued  to  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  the  Philippines. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1902,  providing  for  the  administration  of 
civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  declares  that  "All 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing  to  reside  therein, 
who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1899,  and 
then  resided  in  saidislands,  and  their  children  born  subsequent 
thereto,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  except  such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance 
to  the  CroAvn  of  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  agreed  at 
Paris,  December  10,  1898." 

The  act  of  April  12,  1900,*^  establishing  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Rico,  provides  that:  '*A11  inhabitants  continuing  to  reside 
therein  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1899, 
and  then  resided  in  Porto  Rico  and  their  children  born  subsequent 
tbereto,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except 
such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  on  or  before  the  11th  day  of  April,  1900,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  on  the  11th 
day  of  April,  1899;  and  they  together  with  such  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  may  reside  in  Porto  Rico,  shall  constitute  a  body 
politic  under  the  name  of  the  People  of  Porto  Rico,  with  guar- 
anteed powers  as  hereafter  confirmed,  and  with  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued  as  such." 


4  32  Stat,  at  L.  386. 
6  31  Stat  at  L.  77. 
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Section  30  of  the  Xaturalization  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  pro- 
vides: *'  That  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  naturalization 
hiws  nf  the  I'liited  States  shall  apply  to  and  be  held  to  authorize 
the  adniission  to  citizensliip  of  all  persons  not  citizens  who  owe 
pennaneut  allegiaiico  to  the  United  States,  and  who  may  become 
residents  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
State'i,  with  the  following  modilications:  The  Applicant  shall  not 
Ikj  THjuired  to  reiiounco  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty; 
lie  >Iiall  make  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
llio  I'nited  States  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his  admission,  and 
residencre  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  owing 
such  pennan(»nt  allegiance,  shall  be  regarded  as  residence  within 
the  United  States  within  tlie  meaning  of  the  five  years'  residence 
clause  of  the  existing  law." 

§  188.  Native  Inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  not  Aliens:  Gonzales  v. 

Williams. 

In  Gonzales  v.  Williams®  it  was  held  that  a  native  of  Porto 
TJico  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  island  at  the  time  of  its  cession 
to  the  United  States  is  not  an  "  alien  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891,  providing  for  the  detention 
and  dejK)rtation  of  alien  immigrants  likely  to  become  public 
ehar«i:es.  Xo  position  is  taken  by  the  court,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  citizenship.  In  its  opinion  the  court  say: 
^*  We  arc  not  nnjuired  to  discuss  .  .  .  the  contention  of 
(lonzale^s'  counsel  that  the  cession  of  Porto  Kico  accomplished 
the  naturalization  of  its  people;  or  that  of  the  conamissioner 
Degetau,  in  his  excellent  argument  as  amicus  curiae,  tliat  a  citi- 
zen of  Porto  Kico,  under  the  act  of  1900,  is  necessarily  a  citizen 
of  the  Unitinl  States.  The  question  is  the  narrow  one  whether 
Gonzales  was  an  alien  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used 
in  the  act  of  ISLM.  .  .  .  We  think  it  clear  that  the  act  re 
lates  to  foreigners  as  respects  this  country,  to  persons  owing 
allegianco  to  a  foreign  government,  and  citizens  and  subjects 
thereof;  and  that  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  whose  permanent  alle* 
giance  is  due  to  the  United  States;  who  live  in  the  peace  of  the 

ei92  U.  6.  1;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  171;  48  L.  ed.  317. 
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doiniiiion  of  the  United  States;  the  organic  law  of  whose  domicil 
was  enacted  by  the  United  States,  and  is  enforced  through  of- 
ficials sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, — 
are  not  '  aliens,'  and  upon  their  arrival  by  water  at  the  ports  of 
our  mainland  are  not  *  alien  immigrants/  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1891/' 

29. 
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that  some  at  least  of  its  limitations  were  not  intended  to  operate 
over  all  Territories  that  might  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
but  remain  merely  appurtenant  to,  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  declares  that  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude  shall  not  exist  "  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  Thus  is  plainly  indicated  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  districts  subject  to  but  not  witliin 
the  United  States.  And  this  point  is  emphasized  when  it  b 
r(?moinbered  that  this  Amendment  was  drafted  and  adopted  by 
substantially  the  same  men  who  drafted  and  adopted  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  in  which  this  qualifying  phrase 
does  not  appear.  Again,  the  Sixth  Amendment  provides  that  in 
criminal  trials  the  accused  shall  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury 
'^  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed."  ® 

•  In  United  States  v.  Dawson  (15  How.  4G7;  14  L.  ed.  775),  the  opinion 
declares:  ''But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  words  of  this  amendment  that  it 
applies  only  to  the  case  of  olfenses  committed  within  the  limits  of  a  State. 
Tlie  language  of  the  Amendment  is  too  particular  and  specific  to 
leave  any  doubt  about  it."  In  Cook  v.  United  States  (138  U.  8.  157;  11  Sup. 
Ct.  Hep.  268;  34  I.,  ed.  90G),  the  court  say:  "That  amendment  has  reference 
only  to  offenses  against  the  United  States  committed  within  a  State"  (citing 
United  States  v.  Dawson).  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  Reynolds  v.  United  Statee 
(OR  W  S.  145;  25  T^  ed.  244),  the  court  declared  specifleally  that  the 
ment  was  applicable  to  the  Territory  of  Utah* 
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for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;" 
"  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  .  .  .  repel 
invasions ;"  '^  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls;''  to  adjudicate  causes  arising  under  treaties,  -and 
all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  cases 
between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citi- 
zens and  subjects.  Finally,  it  is  declared  that :  "  This  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

From  these  express  grants  of  power  to  the  General  Government, 
and  prohibitions  of  treaty  powers  to  the  States,  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  invest  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  exclusive  control  of  foreign  affairs  is  readily  deducible. 

§  190.  The  Federal  Power  All-Comprehensive. 

The  control  of  international  relations  vested  in  the  Gteneral 
Government  is  not  only  exclusive,  but  all-comprehensive.  That 
is  to  say,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  includes  not  orJy  those  powers  which  the  Constitu-^ 
tion  specifically  grants  it,  but  all  those  powers  which  sovereign 
States  in  general  possess  with  regard  to  matters  of  international 
concern.  This  general  authority  in  the  United  States  is  fairly 
deducible  from  the  fact  that  in  its  dealings  with  other  States  the 
United  States  appear  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  American 
people ;  that  upon  it  rests,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  perform  all 
the  duties  which  International  Law  imposed  upon  a  sovereign 
State;  and  that,  therefore,  having  these  duties  to  perform  it  is  to 
be  presumed  to  have  commensurate  powers.  "  That  would  appear 
to  be  ^most  unreasonable  construction  of  the  Constitutiori,"  say 
the  ccfl^in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases,  "which  denies  to  the  gov- 
ernm^Bcreated  by  it  the  right  to  employ  freely  every  means,  not 
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prohibited,  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  its  acknowledged  duties."  The  court  then  go  on  to  declare: 
"And  here  it  is  to  'he  obsened  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  exist-- 
enee  of  any  power  claimed  for  the  Federal  Government  that  it  can 
be  found  specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  clearly 
and  directly  traceable  to  some  one  of  the  specifie<l  powera.  Its 
(existence  mav  bo  deduced  fairlv  from  more  than  one  of  the  sub- 
stanti\'e  powers  expressly  defined,  or  from  them  all  combined.  It 
is  allowable  to  group  together  any  number  of  them  and  infer  from 
th(*m  all  that  the  power  claimed  has  l>een  conferred.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  of  importance  to  ol>serve  that  Congress  has  often  exer- 
cised, without  question,  powers  that  are  not  expressly  given  nor 
ancillary  to  any  single  enumerated  power.  Powers  thus  exercised 
are  what  are  called  by  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  resulting  powers,  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers 
of  the  government.  He  instances  the  right  to  sue  and  make  con- 
tracts,   "^lany  others  might  l)e  given."  ^ 

This  doctrine  thus  asserted  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  has  been 
esj)ecially  eni]>hasizcM.l  by  the  Snj)reme  Court  in  passing  upon  the 
coTistitntional  power  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  or  exi)el 
undesirable  aliens.  In  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases*  the  court 
say:  ''While  under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government 
the  irreat  mass  of  \nci\l  matters  is  controlled  by  local  authorities, 
the  United  State's,  in  their  relation,  to  foreign  countries  and  their 
sul»jf^*ts  or  eitizcTis,  are  one  nation,  invested  with  powers  which 
bel<>ni^  to  in<U])f'ndent  nations,  the  exercise  of  which  can  be  in- 
vc^ked  for  tlie  maintenance  of  its  absolute  independence  and  secu- 
rity tlirouirhout  its  entire  territory.  .  .  .  The  control  of  local 
matters  beiri^  left  to  local  authorities,  and  national  matters  being 
intrn^tcsl  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  the  problem  of  free 
institutions  existing  over  a  widely  extended  country,  having  dif- 
f(  rent  climates  and  varied  interests,  has  been  happily  solved.  For 
lo<-al  interests  the  several  States  of  the  Union  exist,  but  for  the 
national  ])ur])oses,  embracing  our  relations  with  foreign  Actions, 
we  are  but  one  jjcople,  one  nation,  one  power." 

1  12  Wall.  457;  20  L.  ed.  287. 

2  130  U.  S.  581;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  023;  32  L.  ed.  1068. 
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And  in  Ekiu  v.  United  States^  the  court  declare:  "It  is  an 
accepted  maxim  of  international  law,  that  every  sovereign  nation 
has  the  power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essential  to  self- 
preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its 
dominions,  or  to  admit  them  only  in  such  case  and  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  it  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  Vattel,  lib.  2,  94,  100;  1 
Phillimore  (3d.  ed.),  chap.  10,  §  220.  In  the  United  States  this 
power  is  vested  in  the  national  government,  to  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  committed  the  entire  control  of  international  re- 
lations, in  peace  as  well  as  in  war." 

Again  in  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,*  the  following 
language  is  used :  *'  The  right  to  exclude  or  expel  all  aliens,  or 
any  class  of  aliens,  absolutely  or  upon  certain  conditions,  in  war 
or  in  peace,  being  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  every 
sovereign  and  inde;pendent  nation,  essential  to  its  safety,  its  inde- 
pendence, and  its  welfare,  the  question  now  before  the  court  is 
whether  the  manner  in  which  Congress  has  exercised  this  right  in 
sections  6  and  7  of  the  Act  of  1892  is  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. The  United  States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  and  are  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  entire  control 
of  international  relations,  and  with  all  the  powers  of  government 
necessary  to  maintain  that  control  and  make  it  effective.  The 
only  government  of  this  country,  which  other  nations  recognize 
or  treat  with,  is  the  Government  of  the  Union;  and  the  only 
American  flag  known  throughout  the  world  is  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.'^ 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  annex  territory  is  deducible  not  merely  from  such  ex- 
press grants  of  power,  as  to  enter  into  treaties,  to  declare  war, 
etc.,  but  from  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in 
its  international  relations. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  maintenance  of  the  principle 
that  in  all  that  concerns  foreign  relations  the  United  States  has 
the  same  plenitude  of  constitutional  power  as  that  possessed  by 

3  142  U.  S.  651;  12  Sup.  Ct  Rep   336;  35  L.  ecL   1146. 

4  149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1016;  37  L.  ed.  905. 
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otbcT  sovort'igii  States  is  sound.  This  appeal,  however,  to  the  fart 
of  ''  national  sovereignty  ''  as  a  source  of  federal  .power  is  not  a 
valid  one  outride  of  the  international  field.  It  cannot  properly  be 
resorted  to  wlien  recognition  of  an  international  obligation  on  the 
part  of  tlio  United  States  is  not  involved,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
matter  is  purely  one  relating  to  the  resented  powers  of  the  States 
or  to  the  private  rights  of  the  individuals.  To  permit  the  doc- 
trine to  apply  within  these  fields  would  at  once  render  the  Federal 
Government  one  uf  unlimited  powers.* 

6  The  Suprciiie  Court  has,  however,  upon  several  occasions  employed  Ian* 
fringe  which  wuuld  imply  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  in  this  improper 
nini;ner,  or,  at  least,  has  appealed  to  it  in  support  of  conclusions  reached 
upon  other  grounds.  Thus  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  (12  Wall.  457;  20 
L.  cd.  287)  Justice  Bradley  says:  "The  United  States  is  not  only  a  govern- 
ment, hut  it  is  a  national  government,  and  the  only  government  in  this 
cf  untry  that  has  the  character  of  nationality.  It  is  vested  with  power  over 
all  foreif^n  relations  of  the  country,  war,  peace,  and  negotiations  and  inter- 
course witli  other  nations;  all  which  are  forbidden  to  the  state  governments. 
It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  those  general  subjects  of  legisbtion  and  sovereignty 
which  afToct  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  people  equally  and  alike,  and  which 
require  uniformity  of  regulation  and  laws.  .  .  .  Such  being  the  character 
of  the  General  Ciovernmcnt,  it  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  that  it  is 
inve^^ted  witli  all  those  inherent  and  implied  powers  which,  at  the  time  of 
adoj)ting  the  Constitution,  were  generally  conceded  to  belong  to  every  govern- 
ment as  such,  and  as  Inking  essential  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions." 

And  in  Juillard  v.  Gret»nman  (110  U.  S.  421;  4  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  122;  28 
L.  ed.  204)  tlie  court  derive  additional  support  for  its  position  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  laws,  from  the  doctrine  that  sover« 
eign  nations  generally  have  the  power.  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  say: 
"  The  power,  as  incident  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bills 
or  notes  of  tlie  Government  for  money  borrowed,  of  impressing  upon  those 
bills  or  notes  tlie  quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  private 
debts,  was  a  power  universally  understood  to  belong  to  sovereignty,  in 
Kuroi)e  and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  I  lilted  States.  The  governments  of  Europe,  acting  through 
tlie  ni(march  or  the  legislature,  according  to  the  distribution  of  powers  under 
their  respc-ctive  constitutions,  had  and  have  as  sovereign  a  power  of  issuing 
paper  money  as  of  stamping  coin.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  this  power  not  being 
proliibited  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  included  in  the  power  ex- 
j)rrssly  granted  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  .  .  . 
Congress  as  the  legislature  of  a  sovereign  nation,  being  expressly  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc  .  .  .  and  the  power  to 
make  the  notes  of  the  government  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  private 
debts  being  one   of   the   powers   belonging  to   sovereignty   in  other   civilized 
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In  summary,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment though  one  of  complete  powers  in  all  that  relates  to  its  deal-;t 
ings  with  foreign  States,  is,  in  all  other  respects,  one  of  limited, 
enumerated  powers. 

§  191.  The  Manner  of  Exercise  of  the  Treaty-making  Power. 

The  Constitution®  provides  that  the  President  "  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

It  was  not  until  the  closing  days  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion that  the  President  was  associated  with  the  Senate  in  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  treaties.  Upon  August  23d,  how- 
ever, Madison  observed,  "  that  the  Senate  represented  the  States 
alone,  and  for  this  as  well  sls  other  obvious  reasons  it  was  proper 
that  the  President  should  be  made  an  agent  in  the  treaties." 
September  4th,  the  Committee  to  which  undetermined  sections  of 
the  Constitution  had  been  referred,  reported  back  the  treaty  clause 
in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  The  only  dis- 
cussion which  the  clause  then  received  was  with  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  majority  that  should  be  required  in  the  Senate  for 
approval  of  treaties,  and  whether  treaties  of  peace  should  not,  by 
way  of  exception,  require  only  a  simple  majority  vote. 

The  second  clause  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  declares 

that  "  This  Constitution,   and   the  laws  of  the  United   States 

■ —     ■ 

nations,  and  not  expressly  withheld  from  Congress  by  the  Constitution;  we 
are  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  impressing  upon  the 
trea&ury  notes  of  the  United  States  the  quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  private  debts  is  an  appropriate  means,  conducive  and  plainly 
adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  undoubted  powers  of  Congress." 

In  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  court  find  the  legal  tender 
power  implied  in  other  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress, 
but  the  validity  of  this  implication  it  founds  on  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
as  exemplified  in  the  political  world  generally. 

Again  in  United  States  v.  Jones  (109  U.  S.  513;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  346; 
27  Lf.  ed.  1015)  with  reference  to  its  powers  of  eminent  domain,  the  court 
say :  "  The  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  uses,  generally  termed 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  belongs  to  every  independent  government.  It  ia 
an  incident  of  sovereignty,  and  as  said  in  Boom  v.  Patterson  (08  U.  S.  403; 
25  L.  ed.  206),  requires  no  constitutional  recognition." 

«  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  CI.  2. 
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which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
Stiitc  shall  1)('  bound  thereby;  anything  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstaaiding/'  It  had  Wn 
sna^estcd  in  the  Convention  bv  Gouverneur  ^lorris  that  no  treaiy 
should  be  binding  on  the  United  States  until  ratified  by  a  law, 
but,  the  disadvantages  oi  such  a  provision  being  pointed  out,  the 
suirgostiiai  was  voted  own.  A  proi>osal  wa^  also  made,  but  re- 
jected because  of  the  often  necessity  of  secrecv,  that  the  House 
of  Represonta lives  should  participate  with  the  Senate  in  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties. 

That  treatic^s  dulv  ratified  should  bind  the  States,  and  be 
beyond  their  power  to  change,  was  never  questioned  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Until  August  2*kl,  it  was  agreed  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  have  an  ex]>ress  power  to  enforce  by  arms  all  treaties, 
but  this  i>rovision  was  then  stricken  out  for  tlie  reason  that  treaties 
being  ex])ressly  declared  to  have  the  force  of  law,  the  federal 
judicial  power  would  have  sufficient  authority  to  determine  when 
they  were  infringed  and  to  order  their  enforcement* 

In  the  state  ratifying  conventions  the  fact  that  treaties  were  to 
be  superior  to  state  constitutions  and  laws  created  not  a  little  fear 
of  ix)ssible  oi>pression.  In  Virginia  Patrick  Henry  raised  strong 
objection  to  this,  and  in  several  States  there  was  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  an  amendment  specifically  declaring  that  no  treaty  should 
operate  to  change  the  Constitution  of  a  State. 

§  192.  The  Negotiation  of  Treaties. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  treaty-making  is,  aoc(»rd- 

ing  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  conducted,  the  first  question  that 
arises  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Senate  may  properly  par- 
ticipate not  only  in  the  ratification,  but  in  the  preliminary  negoti- 
ation of  international  acrreements. 

In  the  same  clause,  indeed  in  the  same  sentence,  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  which  provision  is  made  for  entering  into  treaties, 
it  is  provided  that  the  President  *'  shall  nominate  and  by  and 
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with  the  adrice  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,"  etc.  Here  the  phraseologj'  shows 
that  the  act  of  nominating  the  public  officials  mentioned,  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  their  appointment.  They  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President,  but  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  President.  The  negotiating  of  treaties  is  not,  however,  by  the 
phraseology  of  the  treaty  clause  thus  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  ratification  as  regards  the  federal  organs  by  which  this  nego- 
tiation and  ratification  is  to  be  performed.  The  language  is  that 
the  President  "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,''  not  that  **  he  shall  negotiate^ 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  ratify  treaties.'^ 

As  further  indicative  of  an  intended  participation  of  the  Senate 
in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  is  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that 
in  the  Convention,  until  almost  the  last  moment,  it  was  agreed 
that  tlie  treaty-making  power  should  be  vested  exclusively  in  the 
Senate,  a  body  the  membership  of  which  at  that  time  it  was 
thought  would  remain  comparatively  smalL^ 

Actual  practice  exhibits  frequent  instances  in  which  the  Senate 
has  participated  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties. 

During  the  first  years  under  the  Constitution  the  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate  were  especially  close.  In 
1789  President  Washington  notified  the  Senate  that  he  would  con- 
fer with  them  with  reference  to  a  treaty  with  certain  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  on  the  next  day,  and  again  two  days  later,  went  with 
General  Knox  before  that  body  for  that  purpose.  Again,  in  1790, 
President  Washington  in  a  written  communication  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  as  to  a  new  boundary  treaty  to  be  entered  into- 
.i^i^i^^— ^— ^^— — ^i^i— ^1^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^^— ^— ^^i^— ^— ^■^^— — ■      — — ^^1^^— ^^^^— — i^i— ^^^— ^^— ^^— i^— ^»^i^— ^^^—     " 

7  It  would  appear  that  the  original  intention  of  the  framerfi  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  that  the  Senate  sliould  act  more  as  an  executive  council  than 
as  an  upper  legislative  chamber.  See  Ford,  Rise  and  Groxcih  of  American 
Politica,  "  ITie  law  makes  the  Senate  the  adviser  of  the  President  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  treaty  through  all  its  stages  —  not  that  it  requires  that,  in  every 
instance,  the  President  shall  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  that,  in  every  instance,  the  President  has  the  right  to  have  it,  and 
correspondingly,  in  every  instance,  the  Senate  has  the  right  to  enforce  it- 
It  is  a  reciprocal  right  for  a  common  benefit."  Senator  A.  0.  Bacon  in  the 
\orth  American  Review,  April  19,  1900. 
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with  the  Chorokeos.  So  also,  in  1791,  he  asked  the  Senate  to 
advise  him  as  to  what  answer  to  be  made  to  the  French  Cliarge 
<U's  Affaires,  with  regard  to  a  question  of  tonnage  on  foreign 
vessels. 

John  Qiiincy  Adams  in  his  Memoirs^  relates  that  Craw- 
ford told  him  that  Washington  went  to  the  Senate  with  a 
draft  of  a  treaty ;  that  "  they  debated  it,  and  proposed  alterations, 
so  that,  when  Washington  left  the  Senate  Chamber,  he  said  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  ever  went  there  again.  And  ever  since 
that  time  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  the  Executive  before 
submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate." 

In  fact,  however,  the  Presidents  did  continue  occasionally  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  n^otiation  of  treaties. 

In  1794,  wlien  sending  the  name  of  John  Jay  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  England,  Washington  explained  to  the  Senate  his 
purpose  in  doing  so;  and  the  same  was  done  by  President  Adams 
in  171)7  when  nominating  the  special  commission  to  France.* 

§  193.  Powers  of  the  Senate. 

After  the  first  few  years  under  the  Constitution,  however,  the 
j)raftice  on  the  i)art  of  the  President  of  consulting  the  Senate  with 
rcirard  to  the  treaties  to  be  negotiated,  became  an  infrequent  one, 
but  yut  not  one  wholly  obsolete.  Thus,  in  1818,  President  Monroe 
asked  the  Senate  whether  he  alone  as  Executive  was  constitution- 
ally competent  to  arran<2:e  with  Great  Britain  as  to  naval  arma- 
ments upon  the  Great  Lakes;  and,  if  not,  that  they  would  give  him 
advice  as  to  the  proper  agreement  with  reference  thereto,  that 
should  be  entered  into.  Again,  in  1830,  President  Jackson  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  be  negoti- 
ated with  the  Choctaw  Indians.  His  message,  however,  bears 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  is  aware  that  he  is  departing  from 
the  practice  of  years  immediately  .preceding,   though   not  from 

8  VII,   427. 

9  For  other  instiinces  in  which  during  the  early  days,  aa  well  as  at 
later  times,  the  advicM'  of  the  Senate  lias  been  asked  by  the  President  in 
tlie  iie^^)tiiitioii  of  international  agreements,  see  Crandall,  Treaties:  Their 
M(iki)i(f  and  Knjorcnnent,  pp.  54  rt  aeq.  and  an  article  in  f^crihner^B  Magnsine. 
Jan..  VM)2,  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  entitled  "The  Treaty-making 
r.  Nver.'' 
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that  of  the  early  period.  He  says :  *'  I  am  aware  that  in  thus 
resorting  to  the  early  practice  of  the  government,  by  asking  the 
previous  advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  this  portion  of 
my  duties,  I  am  departing  from  a  long  and  for  many  years  un- 
broken usage  in  similar  cases.  But  being  satisfied  that  this  resort 
is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  is 
strongly  recommended  in  this  instance  by  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, and  that  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  observance 
of  a  diflFerent  practice,  though  very  cogent  in  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations,  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  made  with 
Indikn  tribes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  not  meet  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  Senate."'*^ 

In  the  article  already  referred  to,  Senator  Lodge  enumerates 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  instances  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times  in  which  the  Senate  has  .participated  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  Senate  has  by  resolution  suggested  to 
the  President  that  certain  negotiations  be  initiated.  Thus  in 
1835  the  Senate  requested  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Central  American  governments  with  a  view  to  securing  treaties 
granting  protection  to  such  individuals  a3  might  undertake  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  In  1888,  President  Cleve- 
land was  requested  by  the  Senate  to  open  negotiations  with  China 
for  the  regulation  of  immigration  of  subjects  of  that  country  into 
the  United  States.  In  1880,  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  requested  the  Executive  to  seek 
the  co-operation  of  other  Powers  in  providing  for  the  amicable 

settlement   by    arbitration   of   disputes   which  could   be   settled 

>  —  * 

10 '<  Secretary  Webster,  in  the  important  negotiations  which  he  conducted 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  northeastern  boundary  kept  the  Senate  advised  of 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and  it  was  nminly  for  that  reaaon  he 
was  able  to  carry  the  treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  which 
was  politically  hostile  to  the  administration.  Secretary  Buchanan,  before 
signing  the  treaty  adjusting  the  Oregon  boundary,  submitted  the  full  text 
to  the  Senate  and  received  an  informal  note  approving  it.  President  Jackson 
even  consulted  the  Senate  as  to  the  propriety  of  refusing  to  accept  the  award 
(under  a  treaty)  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  procured  a  note  of 
that  body  advising  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued."  (J.  W.  Foster  in 
Yale  Law  Journal,  XI,  71.) 
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through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  was,  in  1902,  advised  -and  authorized  to  enter 
into  certain  ^treaty  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interoceanic  canal. 

All  of  the  instances  cited  above  are,  however,  by  way  of  general 
exception  to  the  rule  according  to  which  the  negotiating  of 
treaties  is  in  the  bands  of  the  President.  The  Senate's  function, 
so  far  at  least  as  its  formal  action  is  concerned,  is  limited  to  the 
disapproval,  or  ratification,  with  or  without  amendments,  of  the 
treaties  after  they  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  President  and 
the  chancellaries  of  the  foreign  countries  concerned. 

Though,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  formal  participation  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  is  not  often  now 
solicited,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  body  is,  according  to  modem 
usage  frequently,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  generally,  kept  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  international  negotiations  by  means 
of  personal  interviews  between  the  Executive  and  prominent  Sen- 
ators, especially,  of  course,  those  serving  upon  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate.  In  1898  three  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain 
were  Senators  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nevertheless,  this  practice  has  not  prevented  frequent  friction 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  with  reference  to  foreign 
relations.  Especially  has  this  been  true  since  the  time  when  Mr. 
Blaine  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  From  the  time 
when  Monroe  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1811  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Blaine  in  1892,  with  the  exception  of  a  verv 
few  years,  this  Secretaryship  was  held  by  men  who  had  .previously 
been  in  the  Senate,  but  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  Sherman 
and  Knox,  this  has  not  been  true."  Speaking  of  the  lack  of  har- 
mony which  has  existed  during  this  recent  period,  Professor 
Keinsch  writes:  "  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  more  friction  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  on  foreign  matters  than  existed  during  earlier  years 
of  our  national  life.  Such  constant  friction  as  has  during  recent 
years  existed  between  tlie  Senate  and  the  Department  of  State  is, 

11  Cf.  Reiiisch,  American  Legislatures,  p.  95. 
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in  fact,  unprecedented  in  our  national  history.  It  began  under 
Mr.  Cleveland's  regime,  when  the  Olney-Pauncefote  arbitration 
treaty  was  rejected,  partly  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Administration,  partly  on  account  of  a  strong  political  opposition 
to  any  arbitration  arrangements  with  Great  Britain.  Even  under 
McKinley,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  relations  of  friendliness 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  the  most  iin.portant  treaties 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  were  rejected  or  modified 
by  the  Senate.  Again  it  proved  impossible  to  have  a  British  arbi- 
tration treaty  ratified.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  canal  treaty  failed, 
and  this  was  also  the  fate  of  several  important  reciprocity  treaties. 
.  .  .  The  Senate  has  continued  this  critical  attitude  with  the 
result  that  no  important  treaty  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
such  modification  as  has  often  entirely  destroyedits  original  pur- 
pose. The  only  exception  is  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  m  the  formation 
of  which  individual  senators  had  taken  a  prominent  part  The 
Newfoundland  reciprocity  treaty  was  ruined  through  the  inter- 
ference of  special  interests." 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  disagreement,  in  1905  came  the 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  Executive  with  reference  to 
the  general  arbitration  treaties  which  had  been  negotiated,  and 
the  irritation  aroused  in  the  Senate  by  the  San  Domingo  protocol 
entered  into  by  the  President  on  January  20,  1905.  Further  ref- 
erence to  the  principles  involved  in  several  of  these  disagreements 
will  presently  be  made. 

Occasionally  the  Senate  has  turned  down  projects  to  the  appro- 
val of  which  it  has  earlier  committed  itself. 

§  194.  The  **  Recognition  **  of  Foreign  Governments. 

The  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a  status  of  belligerency, 
or  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  a 
foreign  government  are  political  acts,  not  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view^^  and  are  performed  by  the  President.  At  times  the  claim 
has  been  made  that  this  power  of  recognition  is  one  to  be  exer- 
cised at  the  dictation  of  Congress,  but  precedents  are  against  the 
— » 

12  See  Chapter  LI. 
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claim.^*  It  18  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  when  the  recognition 
of  a  status  of  belligerency  or  of  the  independence  of  a  revolution- 
ary government  is  likely  to  institute  a  casus  belli  with  some  other 
foreign  power,  the  President  vrill  be  guided  in  large  measure  by 
the  wishes  of  the  legislative  branch.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is 
tlie  proper  province  of  the  Executive  to  refuse  to  be  guided  by  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  if,  in  his  judgment,  to 
do  so  would  le  unwise.  The  legislature  may  express  its  wishes 
or  opinions,  but  may  not  conmiand. 

§  195.  The  Power  of  the  Senate  to  Amend  Treaties. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  but  that,  having  the  power 
either  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  an  international  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  President,  the  Senate  has  also  the  power,  when 
disapproving  a  i>roposed  treaty,  to  state  upon  what  conditions  it 
will  ai>prove;  in  other  words,  to  amend  any  treaty  submitted 
to  it.^*  In  so  doing  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Senate  is  well  within  its  constitutional  right.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  within  the  province  of  the  Executive  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  as  equivalent  to  a  re 
jcction  of  it.  When,  therefore,  a  treaty  has  been  amended  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  within  the  President's  power  to  abandon  the  wh^le 
treaty  project,  or  to  ro<jpen  negotiations  with  the  foreign  country 
or  countries  concerned  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to 
the  changes  desired  by  the  Senate,  or,  finally,  to  begin  de  novo  and 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  entirely  new  treaty,  which  he  may  hope 
will  secure  senatorial  approval.  In  case  he  decides  to  follow  the 
second  of  these  courses,  namely,  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
foreign  country  or  countries  to  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  pro- 
ject made  in  the  Senate,  and  is  successful  in  this,  it  would  seem 

I'i^te  Senate  D()c>.,  Nos.  40  and  5G,  54th  Cong.,  2a  Sess.;  Hinds,  Pre- 
cedents of  the  House  of  Representatives^  chapters  XLVIII,  XLIX. 

14  The  api)roval  or  disapproval  of  a  treaty  project  by  the  Senate  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  ratification  or  refusal  to  ratify.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
this  language  is  incorrect,  as  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  is  the  final  act 
performed  by  the  President  by  which  the  agreement  is  declared  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  State  or  States  which  are  the 
parties  to  it. 
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that  the  treaty  need  not  again  be  submitted  to  that  body  for  its 
approval,  but  may  be  at  once  promulgated.'*^ 

When,  in  17'95,  the  Jay  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval,  that  body  advised  the  President  to  approve  on  condition 
that  certain  specified  changes  were  made  in  it^  These  changes 
having  been  consented  to  by  Great  Britain  the  treaty  was  ratified 
without  again  submitting  the  instrument  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  question  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  this  course  had  been 
submitted  by  Washington  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  up- 
held by  them.  The  same  practice  has  been  followed  in  subse- 
quent cases.  Where,  however,  the  changes  made  in  a  treaty  pro- 
ject have  not  been  specifically  indicated  by  the  Senate  as  desired 
by  that  body,  it  has  been  very  properly  held  that  the  amended 
project  should  be  again  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  action 
thereon.'" 

The  Senate's  right  to  amend  a  treaty  has  been  directly  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Haver  v.  Yaker'^  the  court  say: 
**  In  this  country  a  treaty  is  something  more  than  a  contract,  for 
the  federal  Constitution  declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
so,  before  it  can  become  a  law,  the  Senate,  in  whom  rests  the  au- 
thority to  ratify  or  approve  it,  must  agree  to  it.  But  the  Senate 
are  not  required  to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  may  modify 
or  amend  it.''  ^®  The  approval  of  the  Senate  being  essential  to  the 
validity  of  all  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,'^  it  has 
been  held  that  all  protocols,  and  explanations  given  by  the  Execu- 
tive as  to  the  meaning  of  treaty  provisions,  which  have  not  been 
passed  uix)n  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  internationally  binding  uj>on  the  United  States,  or  enforced  in 
its  courts.  Uor  this  reason  it  is  not  constitutional  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  insert  in  a  treaty  secret  provisions  which  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  Most  of  the  written  constitutions  of 
foreign  Powers  have  sjK^cific  prohibitions  with  reference  to  secret 

I)rovisions. 

^—^ —  ■ 

isCrandall,  Treaties:  Their  Making  and  Enforcement,  pp.  68  et  seq, 
ic  Crandall,  pp.  68  et  acq. 

17  9  Wall.  32;  19  L.  od.  571. 

18  Senator    Lodge    enumerates    snity-eight   treaties   that   were   amended   by 
tlie  S<»nate  and  afterward  ratified. 

10  For  qualification   of   this   statement,   see   Cliapter   XXXIII. 
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S  196.  Foreign  States  Held  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Location  of 
Treaty-Making  Powers. 

Generally  speaking,  aoeording  to  rules  of  international  law,  one 
tState  is  not  concerned  with,  and,  therefore,  not  required  to  be  cog- 
liizunt  of,  the  constitutional  law  of  another  State  with  which  it 
ha:?  dealings.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  constitutional  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  governmental  organs  of  that  State,  other 
iSiates  are  required  to  be  informed; — qui  cum  alio  contraiiU,  vei 
eat,  vel  debet  e66e  non  igiuirus  conditionis  ejus — and,  therefore, 
it  is  no  great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  State,  as,  for 
cxami)le,  England,  in  whose  Executive  is  exclusively  vested  the 
treaty-making  power,  when  a  treaty  project  which  has  been  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  l)etween  the  Executive  of  that  country  and  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  fails  of  approval,  or  is  amended 
in  the  Senate.^**^ 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  the  American  Senate  amends 
a  treaty,  and  then  formally  ratifies  it  as  amended,  and  returns  it 
to  the  President  for  him  to  submit  to  the  other  nation  ooncarned, 
there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  that  thereby  such  nation  is 
im2)roperly  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  a  projoct  which  ha;»  not  been  based  upon  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  States  in  which  opportuni^  has  been  given  to  state 
and  argue  tiie  merits  upon  both  sides  of  the  project.  In  other 
words,  that  the  onus  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  completed  project 
is  thereby  improperly  placed  upon  the  treaty-making  organ  of  the 
foreign  State.  This  would  appeal*  to  have  been  the  objection 
made  by  Lord  Lausdowne  in  his  note  of  February  22,  1901,  to 
Lord  Pauneefote,  with  reference  to  the  Hay-Paunoefote  treaty 
which  in  December,  1000,  had  been  amended  and  then  approved 
by  the  Senate.  This  treaty,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  its 
liim  the  definite  determination  of  certain  matters  which  had  been 
i.overcd   by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,   the  subsisting  fon»  of 

^ -^ 

^■i  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  misundentandiiig  and 
consequent  irritation,  it  has  been  a  common,  though  not  uniform,  practice 
t^  atate  explicitly  in  the  powers  granted  those  who  are  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
tiiat  their  action,  iu  order  to  become  binding  on  the  United  Statea,  requires 

liie  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
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which  had  been  in  dispufte.  The  Senate's  amendment  to  the  new 
arrangement  agreed  upon  between  Secretary  of  State  Hay  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  amended  by  the  Senate  by  the  insertion  of 
the  statement  that  the  Clayton-Bolwer  treaty  was  "  hereby  super- 
seded," Referring  to  this  provision,  Lord  Lansdowne  said: 
**  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  an  international  contract  of  un- 
questioned validity;  a  contract,  which,  according  to  well-estab- 
lished international  usage,  ought  not  to  be  abrogated  or  modified 
save  with  the  consent  of  both  the  parties  to  the  contract  His 
Majesty's  Government  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  proposal 
communicated  to  them  by  the  United  States  Government,  without 
any  previous  attempt  to  ascertain  their  views,  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty." 

§  197.  Plenary  Powers  of  Ratification. 

Whether  or  not  this  necessity  for  senatorial  approval  to  all 
treaty  projects  renders  it  constitutionally  impossible  for  the 
L^nited  States  to  give  to  diplomatic  agents  full  powers  to  ratify 
treaties  negotiated  by  them  and  thus  render  them  immediately 
effective  without  subsequent  submission  to  the  Senate,  is  doubtful. 
The  point  has  never  been  passed  upon  by  our  courts;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  should  a.  judicial  pronouncement  upon  this 
point  be  required,  it  would  be  held  that  for  the  Senate  to  commit 
itself  in  advance  to  whatever  conditions  the  treaty  negotiators 
might  agree  upon,  would  be  the  delegation  of  a  power  prohibited 
by  that  principle  of  our  constitutional  law,  which  declares  that 
a  power  the  exercise  of  which  is  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 
a  particular  governmental  organ  may  not  be  delegated  by  that 
organ  to  another  department 

However  this  may  be,  the  Senate  and  the  President  may,  of 
course,  give  to  their  agents  such  powers  and  instructions  as  will 
hold  them  —  the  President  and  the  Senate  —  morally  bound  to 
ratify  what  their  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  ta 

In  earlier  times  writers  upon  International  Law,  Grotius, 
Puffendorf  and  Vattel,  for  instance,  held  that  a  State  was  abso- 
lutely bound  by  tlie  treaties  entered  into  by  its  agents  when  acting 
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It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  premises  of  this  argament 
are  sound.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  legislative  acts 
which  produce  results  which  cannot  be  nullified  by  subsequent 
action  of  the  legislative  body.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  example,  new 
States  are  admitted  into  the  Union  by  enabling  acts  of  Congress, 
but  Congress  may  not,  by  subsequent  action,  expel  the  States  so 
admitted  from  the  Union.  A  similar  conclusive  effect  might  be 
given  to  acts  extending  the  Constitution  over  the  territories. 

In  supiK)rt  of  his  position  Justice  Brown  cites  numerous 
instances  in  the  historv  of  the  United  States  in  which  acts  of 
Congress  have  been  limited  in  their  application  to  the  States,  or, 
where  their  application  to  the  Territories  has  been  desired,  express 
provision  to  that  effect  has  been  made.  The  decisions  of  the 
Snj)reme  Court,  however,  upon  the  question  whether  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution  extend  ex  propria  vigore  over  the  Terri- 
tories, he  -admits  to  have  been  "  not  altogether  harmonious." 
Those  which  ujwn  their  face  seem  inconsistent  with  his  position 
he  exjjlains  or  attempts  to  explain  away.  Thus  he  avoids  the 
case  of  Loughbrough  v.  Blake®  by  saying  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  having  once  been  a  part  of  a  State,  it  could  not  by 
cession  to  the  General  Government  be  deprived  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  which  it  had  once  enjoyed.® 

8.")  \Vh.  317;  5  L.  ed.  98. 

9  Ho  says :  "  Tliere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion, so  far,  at  least,  as  it  applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
District  had  been  a  part  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  had 
been  subject  to  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  had  attached  to  it  irrevocably.  There  are  steps  which  can 
mvf'r  be  taken  backward.  The  tic  that  bound  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  the  Constitution  could  not  be  dissolved,  without  at  least  the 
consent  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  a  formal  separation.  The 
mere  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Federal  Government  relin- 
quished the  authority  of  the  States,  but  it  did  not  take  it  out  of  the 
United  States  or  from  under  the  ©gis  of  the  Constitution.  Neither  party  had 
ever  consented  to  that  construction  of  the  cession.  If,  before  the  District 
was  set  off,  Congress  had  passed  an  unconstitutional  act  affecting  its  in- 
habitants, it  would  have  been  void.  If  done  after  the  District  was  created, 
it  would  have  been  equally  void;  in  other  words,  Congress  could  not  do 
indirectly,  by  carving  out  the  District,  what  it  could  not  do  directly.  The 
District  still  remained  a  part  of  the  United  States,  protected  by  the  Con« 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  WHICH  DO  NOT  REQUIRE  THE  AP- 
PROVAL OF  THE  SENATE-i 

§  198.  International  Agreements  not  Requiring  Approval  by 
Senate. 

As  has  been  seen,  all  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  in  order  to  become  legally  binding  upon  the  United  States 
and  enforceable  in  its  courts,  require,  in  some  stage  of  their  nego- 
tiation, the  approval  of  the  Senate  as  manifested  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  present  when  the  approval  is  given.^  Xot 
all  agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powers  are  held  to  be  treaties  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  in  the  treaty  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Such  agreements 
as  are  held  not  to  be  treaties  in  this  sense,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  President,  acting  in  pursuance  of  his  general  powers  as 
Chief  Executive  or  as  authorized  by  congressional  statute,  to  enter 
into  and  promulgate  without  submission  to  the  Senate.  Further- 
more, in  not  a  few  instflftices  the  Senate  has  itself  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  the  power  to  contract  with  foreign  pow- 
ers with  reference  to  specified  matters. 

This  power,  then,  of  the  President  to  enter  into  international 
arrangements  free  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  Senate  may  be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  His  power  inherent  in  him  as  the  Chief  Executive  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 

1  Upon  this  subject  see  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  International  Agreements 
Without  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,"  by  Mr.  James  F.  Barnett, 
reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Yale  Review;  the  article  by  Hon.  J.  B. 
Moore  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September,  1906,  entitled 
"  Treaties  and  Executive  Agreements ;"  and  the  article  by  Mr.  C  C.  Hyde  in 
the  Oreenbag  for  April,  1905,  entitled  "Agreements  of  the  United  States 
other  than  Treaties." 

sOnly  the  final  vote  of  approval  or  to  postpone  inde^nitely  requires  the 
two-thirds  vote.  For  all  other  parliamentary  motions  with  reference  to  a 
treaty,  a  simple  majority  is  sufficient. 
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2.  His  ix)wcr  as  granted  him  by  statute, 

3.  His  power  as  delegated  to  him  by  the  Senate,  the  co-pos- 
sessor with  him  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

§  199.  International  Powers  of  the  President  as  Chief  Executive: 
International  Correspondence. 

International  correspondence  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  or  his  agent,  the  Secretary  of  State.^    Hence  it  is  im- 
proper for  any  international  documents  to  be  addressed  to,  oar 
sent  directly  to  the  Senate,  or  for  any  attempt  to  be  made,  in  any 
way,  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  to  influence  directly  the 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  a  treaty  that  is  pending  before  it  or  is 
later  to  be  sent  to  it  for  its  action  thereupon.     Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  of  course,  improper  for  the  Senate  or  any  other  oi^an 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  to  attempt 
to  communicate  with  a  foreign  power  except  through  the  Presi- 
dent.    Thus,  when  in  1877  Congress  passed  two  joint  resolutions 
congratulating  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Pre 
toria  upon  their  having  established  a  republican  form  of  g^yetit 
ment,  and  directing,  in  the  one  case,  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Argentine,  and  in  the 
other  to  communicate  with  Pretoria,  the  President  vetoed  both 
resolutions.* 

By  virtue  of  the  power  exclusively  vested  in  him  to  conduct 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  the 
President  has,  since  early  years,  entered  into  numerous  agree- 
ments with  foreign  chancellaries  for  the  settlement  of  claims  made 
by  private  American  citizens  against  foreign  governments.*  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  these  claims  have  been  settled  by 

3  Communications  between  the  States  of  tbe  Union  and  the  Federal  GorerB- 
ment  arc  made  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  through  the  Presi- 
dent. This  rule  was,  however,  several  times  disregarded  by  President  Boose- 
velt. 

<  Richardson'^  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  President,  VII,  430. 

^  An  especially  interesting  case  was  that  of  the  Mora  claim.  For  ta 
nccoiint  of  this  by  Professor  J.  B.  Moore,  see  the  PolitiaU  Scmnoe  Quarterirfj 
XX,  pp.  403  et  seq. 
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means  of  arbitration  agreed  upon  between  the  foreign  offices  con- 
cerned. After  describing  the  various  instances  of  executive  action 
under  this  head,  Professor  Moore  says:  "It  thus  appears  that, 
if  we  include  only  the  more  formal  settlements,  there  have  been 
thirty-one  cases  in  which  claims  against  foreign  governments  have 
been  settled  by  executive  agreement,  and  that  twenty-seven  arbi- 
trations have  been  held  imder  such  agreements  as  against  nineteen 
under  treaties,  where  the  settlement  embraced  claims  against  the 
foreign  government  alone  and  not  against  the  United  States.* 

In  no. case  has  the  President- attempted,  without  consulting  the 
Senate,  to  adjust  finally  claims  brought  by  foreigners  against  the 
United  States.^  In  no  case,  also,  has  the  President,  by  executive 
action,  attempted  the  settlement  of  claims  set  up  by  the  United 
States  in  its  own  behalf. 

§  200.  Protocols. 

The  term  "  Protocol,^*  as  used  in  International  Law,  has  as- 
cribed to  it  several  meanings.  The  two  most  conmion  of  these 
meanings  are: 

1.  As  describing  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  commissioners 
for  the  n^otiation  of  a  treaty.  These  records,  though,  of  course, 
not  parts  of  the  treaty  finally  entered  into,  are  often  of  value  for 
the  interpretation  of  such  treaty. 

2.  As  describing  an  agreement  reached  between  the  foreign 
offices  of  two  countries,  which  has  been  reduced  to  definite  written 
statement,  but  has  not  been  ratified  as  a  treaty  by  the  States 
parties  to  it.  How  far  such  agreements,  though  not  legally  bind- 
ing, morally  bind  the  parties  to  them,  dejpends  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  each  case. 


9  Political  Science  Quarterly,  XX,  p.  414. 

7  In  two  instances  claims  of  foreigners  against  the  United  States  were 
submitted  to  arbitral  tribunals  by  executive  agreement,  but  in  both  instances 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  any  awards  that  might  be  made  should  be  a 
claim  not  against  the  United  States,  but  solely  against  the  estates  of  certain 
American  citizens  whose  estates  were  to  be  adjusted  before  the  same  arbitral 
tribunals.  Cf  Orecnhag,  XVII,  233,  Article  ''Agreements  of  the  United 
States  Other  than  Treaties." 
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t!j'»  <li-<.-:ciitiii^  jiisticcvs  ill  the  Downes  ease  when  they  say:  **  Con- 
i'imUmi;  thiit  the  power  to  tax  for  the  pnrjvoses  of  territorial  govern- 
ment is  iinpliecl  from  the  ])ower  to  govern  territorA\  whether  the 
hitler  ]>ower  is  attribute*]  to  the  ]>ower  to  acquire  or  the  power  to 
iiiako  needful  rules  and  regulations,  these  particular  duties  are 
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means  of  a  treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approvaL  When, 
however,  in  January,  1905,  President  Roosevelt  entered  into  a 
protocol  agreement  with  San  Domingo  for  the  administration  of 
its  customs  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  foreign  creditors  of  that  country,  it  was  immediately 
urged,  upon  the  fact  becoming  known,  that  the  action  contem- 
plat<?d  was  one  which  could  be  authorized  only  by  a  treaty  which 
had  had  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  Though  the  protocol  of  Janu- 
ary 20th  made  no  reference  to  the  Senate's  approval  being  neces- 
sary to  its  validity,  and  contained  the  provision  that  it  was  to  go 
into  effect  on  February  1st,  the  President  disclaimed  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  the  arrangement  without  first  obtaining  the  Sen- 
ate's consent.  The  protocol,  in  amended  form,  expressly  providing 
for  the  Senate's  approval,  was  submitted  to  that  body,  but  upon 
that  body's  failure  to  act  upon  it,  the  President,  acting  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  was  able  to  secure,  informally,  substantially 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  protocol.  A  treaty  governing  the  subject 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  the  Dominican 
Govenmient. 

§  201.  Modi  Vivendi. 

As  the  term  indicates,  a  modus  vivendi  is  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment entcre<l  into  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  a  matter  of  con- 
flicting interests,  until  a  more  definite  and  permanent  arrangement 
can  be  obtained  in  treaty  form.  Continued  and  unquestioned 
practice  supports  the  doctrine  that  these  modi  vivendi  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  President  without  consulting  the  Senate.'^ 

§  202.  International  Agreements  Entered  into  by  the  President 
under  His  Military  Powers. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  both 
necessity  and  convenience,  is  often  called  upon  to  enter  into 
arrangements  which  are  of  an  international  character.  These 
conventions  do  not  require  the  approval  of  the  Senate.     A  con- 

10  For  instunces  of  modi  vivendi,  see  Butler,  I,  p.  369,  note. 
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gpiouous  example  of  intornational  agreements  thus  entered  into 
is  the  i>rotocol  signed  at  Pekin  in  1901,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  All  protocols  of  agreement  entered  into  for 
the  purjiose  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  treaties  of  peace,  as  for 
examj)le,  the  Protocol  of  1898  with  Spain,  come  under  this  heai 
So  do  all  conventions  pronding  in  time  of  war  for  an  armistice, 
or  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  etc. 

The  President's  military  powers  exist  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  war.  And  thus,  in  1817,  the  President,  without 
obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  able,  by  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  to  arrange  with  England  regarding 
the  innnber  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  kept  by  the  two  powers  upon 
the  Great  Lakes.  So  also,  upon  his  own  discretion,  the  President 
is  able  to  send  American  vessels  of  war  to  whatever  ports  he  sees 
fit,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  visit,  of  furnishing  pro- 
tection to  American  citizens  or  their  property,  or  of  making  a 
"  demonstration  "  in  order  to  obtain  desired  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State  thus  overawed. 

§  203.  International  Agreements  Entered  Into,  <Mr  Action  Taken 
by  the  President,  by  Virtue  of  Authority  Granted  Him 
by  Treaties  Previously  Ratified. 

Tho  preceding  sections  have  considered  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  international  agreements,  and  to  take  action 
with  reference  to  matters  of  an  international  character,  hy  virtue 
of  powers  inherent  in  him  either  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  or  as  constitutional  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armv  and 
navy.  Wo  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  treaty-making  powers 
which  may  constitutionally  be  exercised  by  him,  without  in  each 
instance  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue 
of  general  authority  given  to  him  in  treaties  previously  entered 
into  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  question,  which  is  one  of  both  political  expediency  and  of 
constitutional  law,  received  thorough  discussion  both  in  Congress 
and  the  press  in  connection  with  the  general  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion which  were  agreed  upon  in  1904  and  1905  betwe^i  Secretary 
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of  State  Hay  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  various  other  countries. 

At  The  Hague  Conference  in  1899  an  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  for  obligatory  arbitration  in  certain  cases.  This  failed, 
but  by  Article  XVI  it  was  declared  that:  "In  questions  of  a 
judicial  character,  and  especially  in  questions  regarding  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  international  treaties  or  con- 
ventions, arbitration  is  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the 
most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  method 
of  deciding  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplo- 
matic methods;"  and  article  XX  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  "  a  permanent  Court  of  Axbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and 
acting,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  parties,  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  procedure  included  in  the  present  convention,"  to 
which  resort  might  be  had  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  which 
diplomatic  methods  had  failed  to  adjust  In  addition  to  these 
provisions,  by  Article  XIX  of  The  Hague  Convention  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  reserved  the  right  to  enter  into  general  or  particu- 
lar treaties  providing  for  obligatory  arbitration  with  reference  to 
such  subjects  as  they  might  think  advisable. 

In  1903,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  London,  October  14th,  France 
and  England  agreed  in  the  future  to  submit  to  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal certain  specified  classes  of  questions.  Article  II  provided 
that  ''  Dans  chaque  cas  particulier,  les  Ilaules  Parlies  Con- 
tractantes,  avant  de  s'addresser  a  la  Cour  permanante  d'arhitrage, 
signeront  un  compromis  special,  determinant  Vohjet  du  litige, 
Ventendue  des  pouvoirs  des  arhitres/'  This  Anglo-French  treaty 
became  the  model  for  a  number  of  treaties  between  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  for  ten  arbitration  treaties  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Hay  in  1904-1905,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval. 

The  first  two  articles  of  these  treaty  projects  read  as  follows: 

^•Article  I.  DifiFerences  which  may  arise  of  legal  nature,  or 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  court  of 
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arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  the 
2I»th  of  .July,  ISOl),  i»rovi<letl,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect 
tlie  vit^il  interests,  the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two  eon- 
traetinjz:  Stati's,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parlies." 

''Article  II,  In  each  individual  case  the  high  contracting 
parties,  Ix^fore  apj>ealing  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration, 
shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in 
dispute  and  the  scoi)e  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  fixing 
tlio  periods  for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure/' 

In  the  Senate  objection  developed  to  the  provision  that  the 
definition  of  the  matter  in  dispute  and  the  fixing  of  the  powera 
of  the  arbitrators  should  be  "  by  special  agreements,"  which,  the 
terminology  would  imply,  might  be  entered  into,  in  each  case,  by 
the  President  without  consulting  the  Senate.  That  body,  there- 
fore, amended  the  treaty  projects  by  substituting  the  word 
'*  Treaty  "  for  the  word  ^'Agreement"  The  effect  of  this  change 
was,  of  course,  to  mi\ke  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  each  and  every  proposition  that  might 
thereafter  arise  for  submitting  a  dispute  to  arbitration,  even  when 
such  pro])ositions  were  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Article  I  of  the 
treaties  which  Secretary  Hay  had  negotiated.  President  Roose- 
velt holding  that  thus,  in  any  event,  a  special  treaty  would  have 
to  l)e  negotiated  and  approved  by  the  Senate  before  a  matter 
could  be  sul)niitted  to  arbitration,  declared  that  the  ratification  of 
the  so-called  general  arbitration  treaties  which  the  Senate  had 
anionded,  would  achieve  nothing,  and  declined  to  submit  them, 
as  thus  amended,  to  the  foreign  countries  concerned,  for  their 
ap])roval,  and  the  whole  project  was,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
abandoned. 

With  the  jwlicy  or  impolicy  of  the  Senate's  refusal  explicitly 
to  endow  the  Executive  with  the  authority  by  "  special  agree- 
nionts  "  to  submit  to  arbitration  before  The  Hague  tribunal  of 
nuitters  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  ten  arbitration  treaties 
negotiated  l)v  Secretary  Ilav,  a  treatise  on  Constitutional  Law  is 
not  concerne<^l.     As  regards,  however,  the  point  made  by  some  of 
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s 

the  Senators  that  the  delegation  of  such  authority  to  the  President 
would  not  be  constitutional,  it  may  be  said  that  both  judicial 
precedents  and  previous  practice  of  the  Senate  itself  support  in 
principle  the  treaties  in  question. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the  Senate  has 
approved  treaties  providing  for  the  submission  of  specific  matters 
to  arbitration,  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  determine  exactly  the 
form  and  scope  of  the  matter  to  be  arbitrated  and  to  appoint  the 
arbitrators.  Professor  J.  B.  Moore,  in  the  article  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  enumerates  thirty-nine  instances  in 
which  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  the  settlement  of  pecu- 
niary claims.  Twenty  of  these  were  claims  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments; fourteen  were  claims  against  both  governments,  and 
five  against  the  United  States  alone.^^ 

Xotwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Hay  treaties  in  1&05,  the 
President  still  has,  by  virtue  of  The  Hague  Convention  itself,  a 
considerable  power  upon  his  own  initiative  of  referring  many 
matters  of  international  dispute  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  or  to  arbitral  commissions  specially  created, 
as  provided  for  in  that  instrument.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
President,  by  reason  of  his  control  of  all  diplomatic  relations,  has 
considerable  power  to  refer  to  arbitration  matters  of  dispute 
which  he  is  unable  to  settle  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. And,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  he  can,  of  course, 
refer  claims,  especially  those  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  ques- 
tions of  treaty  interpretation  to  the  tribunals  established  or  pro- 
vided for  by  The  Hague  Convention.  Thus,  without  consulting 
with  the  Senate,  he  referred  the  Pious  Fund  controversy  with 
Mexico  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.^^ 

Aside  from  any  other  treaty  agreements,  there  seems  to  be 

some  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  President's  powers  under 



11  Political  Science  Quarterly,  XX,  403. 

12  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  time  the  Pious  Fund  matter 
was,  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  referred  to  The  Ilague 
Tribunal  there  was  a  subsisting  treaty  between  this  country  and  Mexico  — 
a  treaty  which,  of  course,  had  had  the  approval  of  the  Senate  —  providing  for 
arbitration  of  disputes  of  the  character  of  the  Pious  Fimd. 
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ments  to  that  instrument.  Justice  Harlan,  however,  in  his  dis- 
senting oi)inion,  in  addition  to  this,  attacks  the  validity  of  the 
position  assumed  by  the  majority  that  it  was  within  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  exclude  from  operation  in  ^  terri- 
tory, incorporate  or  not  incorporate,  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.^* 

In  effect,  then,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  this  Mankichi  case 
is  to  hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
indictment  and  trial  by  jury  are  among  those  limitations  which 
do  not  control  Congress  in  l<?gislating  for  unincorporated  Terri- 
tories, or,  according  to  Justice  Brown,  for  such  Territories  as 
have  not  liad  the  Constitution  extended  over  them  bv  act  of 
Congress. 

§  182.  Right  to  Jury  Held  to  be  not  Fundamental. 

There  can  bo  no  Hloubt  but  that  this  decision  of  the  court  that 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  is  not  a  fimdamental  right,  but  only 
one  of  practice  and  convenience,  states  a  new  principle  in 
American  juris}>rudence.  Blackstone  speaks  of  the  right  as  "  the 
most  transcendent  privilege  which  any  subject  can  enjoy  or  wish 
for ;"  Kent  declares  it  "  a  fundamental  do(*trine ;''  Story  that  it 
is  a  "sacred  and  inviolate  palladium"  of  liberty;  and  decisions 
of  our  courts  without  number  have  employed  similar  language  in 
describing  it.'^ 

A  second  especial  fact  to  be  noted  regarding  the  position  of 
the  four  justices  concurring  with  Brown  in  the  judgment  ren- 

1- lie  say-s:  *' I  diHsont  altogether  from  any  such  view.  It  assumes  the 
possession  by  Congress  of  power  quite  as  omnipotent  as  that  possessed  by 
the  English  Parliament.  It  assumes  that  Congress,  wliich  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  exists,  only  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  can  withhold  funda- 
mental guarantees  of  life  and  liberty  from  peoples  who  have  come  under 
our  complete  jurisdiction;  who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  United  States 
minister,  have  become  our  fellow-countrymen ;  and  over  whose  country  we  have 
acquired  the  autliority  to  exercise  sovereign  dominion.  In  my  judgment  neither 
the  life  nor  the  liberty  nor  the  property  of  any  person,  witliin  any  territory 
or  country  over  which  the  United  States  is  sovereign,  can  be  taken,  under 
the  sanction  of  any  civil  tribunal  acting  under  its  authority,  by  any  form  of 
procedure  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*?.*' 

18  See  article  by  J.  W.  Garner,  entitled  "  Tlie  Right  of  Jury  Trial  in  tlw 
Dependencies,"  in  American  Law  Revieio,  XL,  1. 
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Under  such  authorization,  numerous  international  postal  arrange- 
ments have  been  entered  into.  Thus  by  act  of  1872,  Congress 
declared  that  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  better  postal  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries,"  the  Postmaster-General,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  President,  might  "  negotiate  and  conclude 
postal  treaties." 

In  a  similar  manner,  that  is,  under  congressional  sanction,  the 
President  has  negotiated  and  entered  into  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  with  reference  to  copyrights  and  trademarks. 

Various  other  congressional  acts  of  this  character,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  liK)l,  whereby  the  President  was  authorized  to 
lease  coaling  stations  from  Cuba,  might  be  mentioned,  but  the 
most  important  of  these  and  the  only  ones  which  need  discussion 
are  those  authorizing  action  with  reference  to  the  tariff  laws. 

Since  the  first  years  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  giving  to  the  President  a  considerable  execu- 
tive discretion  in  the  application  and  enforcement  of  its  laws 
governing  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Of 
this  character  waa  the  Embargo  Act  of  1794,  the  act  of  1799 
governing  commercial  intercourse  with  France,  the  Non-importa- 
tion Act  of  1806,  the  Non-intercourse  Acts  of  1809  and  1810, 
the  acts  of  1815  and  1830  as  to  tonnage  and  other  dues,  the  act 
of  1866  as  to  the  non-importation  of  cat  tie  and  hides,  and  the 
acts  of  1815,  1824,  1828,  1886,  1888,  and  1897  with  reference 
to  the  suspension  of  discriminating  duties.'®  All  of  these  acts 
provided  that  ivhether  or  not  they  should  go  into  effect  should  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

By  section  3  of  the  act  of  1890  (the  so-called  McKinley  Act) 
it  was  provided :  "  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  producing  the  following  articles,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  whenes^er  and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  government  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting 
sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any 

of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  other  exactions,  upon  the  agri- 

-  -  

i«  Cf.  J.  B.  Moore  in  Political  Science  Monthly,  XX,  p.  395. 
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cultural  or  other  products  of  the  United  States,  which  in  view 
of  the  freo  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and 
hides  into  the  United  States,  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocallj 
unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  relating  to  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  the  production  of  such  country, 
for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  during  such 
suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  the  product  of  or  exported  from 
such  designated  country,  as  follows,'' 

This  section  had  been  put  in  the  McKinley  Act  with  a  view 
to  securing  reciprocal  commercial  agreements  with  foreign 
powers,  and  ten  such  tariff  arrangements  were  effected  by  the 
President  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  simply. 
These  agreements  remained  in  force  until  the  enactment  in  1894 
of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  action  under  the  act  of  1890  was 
contested  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  a  delegation  by  Con- 
gress to  the  President  of  a  portion  of  its  legislative  power;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Field  v.  Clark^^  held  the  provision  valid." 

By  the  third  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  (the  Dingley 
Act),  the  President  was  authorized  to  enter  into  reciprocity  agree 
nients  with  foreign  countries  with  res^pect  to  certain  enumerated 
articles,  whereby  in  return  for  concessions  obtained  from  other 
countries,  equivalent  concessions  were  to  be  granted  by  the  United 
States.  Under  the  authority  thus  granted  a  number  of  reciproc- 
ity agreements  were  negotiated  and  promulgated  by  the  President 

Section  4  of  this  act  of  1897  also  provided  for  reciprocity 
treaties  which  should  be  approved  by  Congress.  This  section 
will  receive  consideration  in  the  next  section.'* 


17  143  U.  S.  649;  12  Sup.  €t.  Rep.  495;  86  L.  ed.  294. 

IS  See  Chapter  LXV  in  which  the  delegation  of  legislative  power  is  discussed. 

19  There  have  been  some  instances  of  international  agreements  entoed  into 
by  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with* 
out  authorization  by  some  previous  treaty  or  statute,  which  cannot  be  grouped 
under  any  one  of  the  preceding  heads  mentioned  in  this  chapter.     Thus, 
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§  205.  Extradition. 

The  greatly  preponderant  weight  of  opinion  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  authority  expressly  given  him  by  treaty  or  statute, 
the  President  has  not  the  constitutional  right  to  extradite  to  a 
foreign  country  a  fugitive  to  this  country.^  The  single  instance 
in  which  the  President  has  extradited  without  such  authority 
expressly  conferred  upon  him  is  the  surrender  to  Spain  by  Lin- 
coln in  1864  of  one  Arguelles. 

Whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  power  by  statute  to  authorize 
the  President  to  extradite  fugitives  to  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  no  subsisting  treaty  upon  the  subject  is  not 
certain,  as  there  has  been  no  instance  of  the  exercise  of  such 
power.    Beasoning  upon  general  principles,  however,  there  would 

seem  to  be  no  constitutional  objection  to  such  legislation.^^ 

■■  ■ —   . — — ^^  ■ 

for  example,  in  1850  Great  Britain  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  reef  in 
Lake  Erie  upon  condition  that  the  United  States  would  engage  to  erect  there- 
upon a  lighthouse  and  maintain  it,  and  agree  to  erect  no  fortifications  there- 
upon. This  engagement  the  President  made  without  consulting  the  Senate, 
and  the  cession  was  made,  and  later,  Congress  having  appropriated  the  funds, 
a  lighthouse  was  constructed. 

«C/.  Moore,  Eatraditi<m, 

uC/.  Butler,  i  436. 
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In  Goetze  V.  United  States  and  Croesmaii  v.  United  States** 

.  1.  ,    .  the  doctrine  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidewell  was  followed  with  reference 

to  taxes  levieil  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from 

I^orto  Rico  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  Foraker  Act  establishing 

civil  government  in  that  island. 

In  tlie  i*o-c*alled  second  Dooley  case^  it  was  held  that  the  tax 
collected  under  the  Foraker  Act  on  goods  imported,  into  'Porto 
Rico  fi'om  the  United  States  was  not  a  tax  on  goods  exported 
from  a  State  and,  therefore,  forbidden  by  the  C-onstitntion.     The 
tax  in  question,  it  was  held,  was  in  essential  character  rather 
a  local  Porto  Rican  tax  upon  goods  coming  into  that  country, 
than   an  export  tax  on  gooils  leaving  the   United  States.     As 
Justice  Brown  in  his  opinion  said :    "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  the  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico  should, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a  tax  upon  goods  arriving  fr(.»in 
ports  of  the  United  States,  such  tax,  if  legally  imposed,  would  be 
a  duty  upon  imports  to  Porto  Rico,  and  not  upon  exports  from 
the  United  States;  and  we  think  the  same  result  must  follow  if 
the  duty  be  laid  by  Congress  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Porto  Rico.    The  truth  is  that,  in  imposing  the  duty  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  abolished  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  at  its  will.  Congress  thereby 
shows  that  it  is  imdertaking  to  legislate  for  the  island  for  the 
time  being  and  only  until  the  local  government  is  put  into  opera- 
tion.    The  mere  fact  tliat  the  duty  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States  is  immaterial,  in  view 
of  the  requirement  that  it  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  but  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  for  the 
government  and  benefit  of  Porto  Rico.    ...    It  is  not  intended 
by  this  opinion  to  intimate  that  Congress  may  lay  an  export  tax 
upon  merchandise  carried  from  one  Stiate  to  another.    While  this 
does  not  seem  to  l)e  forbidden  by  the  express  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay 
such  a  tax  without  a  violation  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Art  1, 

21 182  U.  S.  221;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  742;  45  L.  ed.  lOftS- 
22Dooley  v.  United  States,  183  U.  S.  151;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Baji.  62;  43  L.  ed. 
128. 
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"We  conceive  the  constitutional  doctrine  to  be  that  though  the 
President  and  Senate  have  the  general  power  of  making  treaties, 
yet  wherever  they  include  in  a  treaty  matters  confided  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  three  branches  of  legislature,  an  act  of  legislation 
will  be  requisite  to  confirm  these  articles,  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  perfectly 
free  to  pass  the  act  or  to  refuse  it,  governing  themselves  by  their 
own  judgment  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  their  constituents  to 
let  the  treaty  go  into  effect  or  not.  On  the  precedent  now  to  be 
set  will  depend  the  future  construction  of  our  Constitution,  and 
whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  Piamingo,  or  any  other  Indian,  Algerine  or 
other  chief." 

Washington,  in  his  special  message  refusing  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  House's  resolution,  said :  "  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  general  convention,  and  knowing  the  principles  on 
which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained  but 
one  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  government  to  this  moment  my  conduct  has  exemplified  tliat 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested 
in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and 
that  every  treaty  so  made  and  promulgated  thenceforward  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  treaty-making  power  has 
been  understood  by  foreign  nations,  and  in  all  the  treaties  made 
with  them,  we  have  declared,  and  they  have  believed,  that,  when 
ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  they  become  obligatory.  .  .  .  As,  therefore,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  my  imderstanding  that  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  as  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requir- 
ing legislative  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can 
throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
the  government  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  different  departments  should  be  preserved,   a  just 
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regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbids  a  compliance  with  your 
request." 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  receded  from  its  position 
and  passed  the  laws  and  appropriations  necessary  for  carrying^ 
the  treaty  into  effect. 

When  the  question  of  purchasing  Louisiana  came  up,  Jeffer- 
son, in  conformity  with  his  views  stated  in  the  letter  to  Monroe, 
at  first  proposed  to  submit  the  treaty  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
He  later  decided,  however,  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  only,  but 
informed  the  House  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  should  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  it  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  "  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within 
the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress."    And,  after 
the  treaty  had  been  approved  and  ratifieil,  he  sent  it  to  Congress 
saying:   "  You  will  observe  that  certain  important  conditions  can- 
not be  carried  into  execution  but  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature." 
These  legislative  measures  were  enacted,  but  without  any  explicit 
statement  of  the  principle  which  the  House  had  urged  in  1796.' 

The  question  was  again  discussed  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priation called  for  in  the  treaty  of  1807  purchasing  Alaska  from 
Russia.  After  some  debate,  the  House  appropriated  the  money, 
but  prefaced  the  act  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  tlie  treaty  are  among  those  which  by  the  Constitution 
are  submitted  to  Congress  and  over  which  Congress  has  juris- 
diction; and  for  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  should  be  given  to  the  said  stipulations,  before  the  same 
can  have  full  force  and  effect." 

The  Senate  objected  to  this  statement,  and,  after  having 
referred  the  matter  to  a  conference  committee,  the  following  com- 
promise declaration  was  agreed  upon:  "  Whereas,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  .  .  .  and  whereas  said  stipulations  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  full  force  and  effect,  except  by  legislation  to  which  the 

iCf,  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  V,  fi  759. 
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consent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  necessary;  therefore  be  it 
resolved,  etc.''^ 

»What  has  been  said  regarding  the  power  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  payment  of  which  the  United 
Btates  has  been  obligated  by  the  treaty-making  power  applies 
^ith  equal  force  to  whatever  other  legislation  may  be  required 
in  order  to  put  a  treaty  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Though,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
precedent  has  established  the  doctrine  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  whatever  moral  obligation,  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  or  principle  of  expediency,  may  urge  Congress  to  pass 
appropriation  or  other  laws  required  for  putting  into  full  force 
and  effect  agreements  entered  into  by  the  treaty-making  power, 
there  is  no  constitutional  means  by  which,  in  case  of  refusal,  such  n 
legislation  may  be  compelled;  nor  is  there  any  constitutional  right 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  or  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  supply  the  lacking  legislation.  A  treaty  is  by  tlie 
Constitution  declared  to  be  a  law  of  the  land,  and  where  its  pro- 
vicious  oi)erate  directly  upon  a  subject,  it  may  be  enforced  as  such 
without  further  legislative  sanction.  Lut  where  the  treaty  is  not 
thus  directly  executory,  the  executive  and  judicial  deipartnients 
must  wait  until  Congress  has  enacted  the  necessary  legislation. 
Justice  AIcLean  declares:  ''A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  in  respect  of  such  matters  only  as  the  treaty-making  power, 
without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  carry  into  effect.  Where  a 
treaty  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  for  which  an  appro- 
priation is  required,  it  is  not  operative  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Every  foreign  government  may  be  presumed  to  know 
that  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money  the  l^islative 
sanction  is  required."* 

In  Foster  v.  Xeilson*^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  with  referenoe 
to  the  legal  eliaracter  of  a  treaty,  as  fixed  by  United  States  Con- 
stitutional Law,  says :    "  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to 

3  For  other  discussions  in  Congress  upon  this  subject,  sec  Butler,  Chapter  X. 
*  Mchi-^Uy  Vonatitntiofial  Law,  p.  347.    As  to  whether  the  last  statement  of 
McLean  is  correct  or  not,  sec  posiy  Section  221. 
5  2  Pet.  253;  7  L.  ed.  415. 
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be  tlio  law  of  the  land.     It  is,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  in 
courts  of  justice  its  CH[uivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  when- 
ever it  ujieraies  of  itself  without  aid  of  any  legislative  .prodsion. 
iJut  when  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  import  a  contract  —  when 
either  of  the  i>arties  enga^ijes  to  perform  a  particular  act  —  th^ 
treaty  adtlresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  to  the  judicial  deparl 
nicnt;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  i 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  court,"® 

§  207.  Congress  May  by  Statute  Abrogate  Treaties. 

As  h'ds  l)cen  said,  treaties,  so  far  as  ihey  are  self-executory,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  in  this  respect  rest  upon  a 
piano  of  otjualiiy  with  acts  of  Congress.  But  upon  no  higher 
plane.  Kesultiiig  from  this,  it  has  been  held  in  a  nmnber  of  well 
considered  cases  that  an  act  of  Congress  operates  to  repeal  or 
annul  prior  treaty  j)rovisions  inconsistent  with  it. 

In  Edyo  V.  liobcrtson,^  after  reviewing  various  cases,  the  court 
say:  *'A  treaty,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land  as  an  act  of  Congress 
is,  whenever  its  j)rovisions  present  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of 
the  ju'ivate  citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And  when 
such  rights  are  of  a  nature  to  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice, 
that  court  resorts  to  the  treatv  for  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  case 
before  it,  as  it  would  to  a  statute.  .  .  .  But  even  in  this 
as])ect  of  the  case,  there  is  nothing  in  this  law  which  makes  if 
irrepealable  or  unchangeable.  The  Constitution  gives  it  no 
suj)eriority  over  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  respect  which  may  be 
repeale<i  or  modilicd  by  an  act  of  a  later  date.     Xor  is  there  any* 

tiling  in  its  essential  character  or  in  the  branches  of  the  govern- 

-        -  — 

6S»'e  also  UiiitiMl  Statt^s  v.  Perclieman,  7  Pet.  51;  8  L.  ed.  604,  and  Garcia  v. 
Loo,  12  Vvt.  f)!  1 ;  {)  L.  ctl.  117(>.  "  If  Congress  .  .  .  does  not  choose  to  carry 
out  a  treaty  or  if  it  prof<'rs  to  violate  one,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
ovcii  subjox'ls  of  fonigii  powors,  s(H?king  relief  in  our  courts,  may  not,  in  that 
iiiannor,  bo  a])Io  to  obtain  rodross  for  evils  arising  from  the  f&ilure  of  the  goT- 
ornnicnt  of  tlio  I'nitod  States  to  comply  with  treaty  stipulations.  The  courts 
aro  bound  by  tl)o  laws  (^iiactod  by  Congress,  and  cannot  declare  them  either 
unconstitutional  or  inopiTativo  because  they  violate  national  contracts  or 
national  pmd  faitb  and  lionor/'     Butler,  1,  §§  451,  313. 

THvadmonoy  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  247;  28  L.  ed.  798. 
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ment  by  which  the  treaty  is  made,  which  gives  it  this  superior 
sanctity.  ...  In  short  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as 
a  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  nation  can 
become  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts  of  Congress  as  Congress  may 
pass  for  its  enforcement,  modification  or  repeal/' 

The  doctrine  thus  unqualifiedly  stated  has  been  repeatedly 
followed  in  later  cases.®  Especially  strong  is  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Case,  Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United  States.® 

§  208.  Whether  the  Treaty-Making  Power  may  Modify  or  Re- 
peal Laws  Enacted  by  Congress.^^ 

To  Congress  is  given  the  power  by  the  Constitution  to  legis- 
late with  reference  to  certain  matters.  We  have  already  learned 
that  by  statute  the  President  has  been  authorized  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  enter  into  international  agreements  for  the  regulation 
of  certain  matters  within  the  legislative  control  of  Congress.  We 
have  now  to  examine  whether,  without  congressional  direction  or 
permission,  it  is  competent  for  the  treaty-making  power  to  regulate 
a  matter  which  it  is  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  to 
control;  or,  by  international  agreements,  to  alter  arrangements 
which  Congress  has  by  statute  already  established. 

That  the  treaty-making  power  extends  to  subjects  within  the 

ordinary  legislative  powers  of  Congress  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

- 

8  Butler,  op.  cit.  II,  86,  cites  the  following  cases  in  which  acts  supersed- 
ing prior  treaties  in  conflict  with  them  have  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court:  United  States  v.  McBratney,  104  U.  S.  621;  26  L.  ed.  869;  Chew 
Heong  V.  United  States,  112  U.  S.  636;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  255;  28  L.  ed-  770; 
Ward  V.  Kace  Horse,  163  U.  S.  504;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1076;  41  L.  ed.  244; 
Draper  v.  United  States,  164  U.  S.  240;  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  107;  41  L.  ed.  419; 
Thomas  v  Gay,  169  U.  S.  264;  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  340;  42  L.  ed.  740;  Fong 
Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1016;  37  L.  ed. 
005;  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  130  U.  S.  581;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  623;  92  L.  ed. 
1068;  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  8.  423;  20  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  168;  44  L.  ed.  223;  United  SUtea  v.  Gue  Lim,  176  U.  S.  459;  20 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  415;  44  L.  ed.  544. 

9  130  U.  S.  581;  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  623;  32  L.  ed.  1068. 

10  For  a  very  full  account  of  discussions  of  this  subject  in  Congress,  see 
Hinds*  Precedents  of  the  Houte  of  Representative,  Chapters  XLVIII  and 
XUX. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  treaty-making  power  is  fully  competent  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  powers  in  respect  to  those 
matters  which  are  binding  internationally  upon  the  United  States. 
The  question  here  to  be  considered  is,  however,  whether  these 
international  compacts  become,  so  far  as  they  are  self-executing, 
iniuuviiately  binding  municipally,  that  is,  may  be  enforced  as 
law  in  our  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  in  a  number  of 
i:;>:dLnex^«  declared  that  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  stand,  as 
Uw.  u?«.^a  exactly  equal  planes,  and,  therefore,  that  the  later 
:rvA:y  oy«ri:cs  :»>  suj>ersede  the  earlier  law,  exactly,  as  we  have 
<e<rc.  :1^  IiicT  liw  has  the  effect  of  abrogating  a  prior  incon- 
>..>:c'c;  :rtA:y.  TIi'jls  in  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case^^  the  court  say: 
"  The  efecT  of  ir^Aties  and  acts  of  Congress,  when  in  conflict, 
i>  n»:  settled  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  is  not 
involved  in  any  doub:  as  to  its  proper  solution.  A  treaty  may 
supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  (Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  253; 
7  L.  ed.  415)  and  an  act  of  Confess  may  supersede  a  prior 
treaty.  (Taylor  v.  Morion,  2  Curt  €.  C.  454;  The  Clinton 
Lridge,  1  Wolv.  lo5.)'' 

In  IJuit^'d  States  v.  Lee  Ten  Tai^^  the  court  declare:  '^  That 
it  WU.H  competent  for  the  two  countries  by  treaty  to  have  super- 
^fCHlcd  u  prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  for  otherwise  the  declaration  in  the  Constitution  that 
a  treaty,  concluded  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  that  instrument, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  would  not  have  due  effect 
As  Congress  may  by  statute  abrogate,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  a  treaty  previously  made  by  the  United 
Staters  with  another  nation,  so  the  United  States  may  by  treaty 
supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  In  Foster 
V.  Xeilson  (2  Pet  253;  7  L.  ed.  415),  it  was  said  that  a  treaty 
was  '  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid 
of   any   legislative  provision.'      In   the  case   of   The  Cherokee 

Tobacco  (11  Wall.  616),  this  court  said  '  a  treaty  may  supersede 

^^— ^— ^^— ^^^-^— — ^^— ^-^-^-^^-^-^^-^^^-^^^^^^ 

11 11  Wall.  616;  20  L.  ed.  227. 

1S1S5  U.  S.  213;  22  Sup.  U.  Rep.  629;  46  L.  ed.  878. 
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a  prior  act  of  Congress  and  an  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a 
prior  treaty.'  So  in  the  Head  Money  Cases  (112  U.  S.  580;  5 
Sup.  Ct  Kep.  247;  28  L.  ed.  798)  this  court  said:  '  So  far  as  a 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  nation  can 
become  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  its 
enforcement,  modification  or  repeal/  Again,  in  Whitney  v. 
Robertson  (124  U.  S.  190;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  456;  31  L.  ed.  386) ; 
^  By  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and 
made  of  like  obligation,  with  an  act  of  legislation.  Both  are 
declared  by  tliat  instrument  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  no  superior  efiicacy  is  given  to  either  over  the  other.  When 
the  two  relate  to  the  same  subject,  the  courts  will  always  endeavor 
to  construe  them  so  as  to  give  effect  to  both  if  that  can  be  done 
without  violating  the  language  of  either;  but  if  the  two  are  incon- 
sistent, the  one  last  in  date  will  control  the  other,  provided  always 
that  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  is  self-executing.' 
(See  also  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt  C.  C.  454,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
13,799;  Clinton  Bridge  Case,  Woolw.  155,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,900; 
Ropes  V.  Clinch,  8  Blatchf.  304,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,041 ;  2  Story, 
Const  §  1838.)  Nevertheless,  the  purpose  by  statute  to  abrogate 
a  treaty  or  any  designated  part  of  a  treaty,  or  the  purpose  by 
treaty  to  supersede  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
must  not  be  lightly  assumed,  but  must  appear  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly from  the  words  used  in  the  statute  or  in  the  treaty."'* 

13  See  also  Johnson  v.  Browne,  205  U.  €.  300;  27  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  539; 
51  L.  ed.  816. 

Moore,  in  his  Digest  of  Intematumdl  Law  (V,  370),  aays:  **A  treaty 
assuming  it  to  be  made  conformably  to  the  Constitution  in  aubstanoe  and 
form,  has  the  legal  effect  of  repealing  under  the  general  conditions  Ql;^he 
legal  doKrine  that  *  leges  posteriores  priores  conirariaa  abrogant'  all  pre- 
existing federal  law  in  conflict  with  it,  whether  unwritten  as  law  of  nations, 
of  admiralty,  and  common  law,  or  written  as  acts  of  Congress.  A  treaty, 
though  complete  in  itself,  and  the  unquestioned  law  of  the  land,  may  be 
inexecutable  without  the  aid  of  an  act  of  Congress.  But  it  is  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  Congress  to  pass  the  requisite  laws.  But  the  need  of  further 
legislation,  however,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  legal  force  of  the 
treaty  per  se.  Gushing,  At  Gen.  1854  (6  Op.  291).  See  also  Akerman,  Ati 
Gen.  1870  (13  Op.  354). 
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In  fact,  however,  there  have  been  few  (the  writer  is  not  certain 
that  there  have  been  any)  instances  in  which  a  treaty  incon- 
sistent with  a  prior  act  of  Congress  has  been  given  full  force 
and  effect  as  law  in  this  country  without  the  assent  of  Congress. 
There  may  indeed  have  been  cases  in  which,  by  treaty,  certain 
action  has  been  taken  without  reference  to  existing  federal  laws, 
as,  for  example,  where  by  treaty  certain  populations  have  been 
collectively  naturalized,  but  such  treaty  action  has  not  operated 
to  repeal  or  annul  the  existing  law  upon  the  subject.  Further- 
more, with  specific  reference  to  commercial  arrangements  with 
foreipjn  powers,  Congress  has  explicitly  denied  that  a  treaty  can 
opt^rate  to  modify  the  arrangements  which  it,  by  statute,  has  pro- 
vided, and,  in  actual  practice,  Congress  in  every  instance  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  this  point. 

§  209.  Treaties  and  Revenue  Acts. 

There  would  seem  to  be  certainly  one  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  later  treaty  abrogates  the  prior  inconsistent  statute^  and 
this  is  in  reference  to  acts  for  raising  revenue.  The  Constitution 
ex})ressly  declares  that  "  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives."^*  Strictly  interpreted 
this  provision  might  be  held  to  apply  only  to  "  bills/'  that  is  to 
propositions  for  a  statute,  but  in  practice  the  spirit  of  the  clause 
has  been  followed  rather  than  its  exact  letter. 

In  IS  16  the  question  received  an  especially  careful  discussion 
in  Congress  with  reference  to  a  convention  which  the  treaty- 
making  j)ower  had  entered  into  in  1815  with  Great  Britain.  The 
house  passed  a  bill  specifically  enacting  in  detail  the  provision 
of  the  treaty,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  making  it  plain  that 

Sec  Davis  v.  Concordia,  0  How.  280;  13  L.  ed.  138;  FeUows  v.  Blacksmith, 
10  How.  3GG;  15  L.  ed.  084;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolworth,  155;  KuU 
V.  Kull,  37  Hun    (X.  Y.),  476. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  convention  with  China,  proclaimed  December  8,  1894, 
were  self-executing,  so  as  to  modify  or  repeal  a  prior  statute  with  which 
they  were  in  conflict.  Knox,  At.  Gen.,  Oct.  10,  1901  (23  Op.  645)  approving 
opinions  of  Conrad  Act.  At.  Gen.,  May  20,  1896  (21  Op.  347)  and  Harmon, 
At.  Gen.,  May  20,  ISOO  (21  Op.  357)." 

"Art.  I,  ^ec.  VII,  CI.  1. 
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without  such  legislative  enactment  the  provisions  would  be  with- 
out legal  force.  The  Senate  refused  its  concurrence  upon  the 
ground  that  the  treaty  was  self-operative  and,  therefore,  that  the 
legislative  approval  should  be  only  declaratory  in  form.  After 
reference  to  a  committee  of  conference,  a  bill  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  Houses,  based  upon  the  principle,  conceded  by 
the  Senate,  that  "  whilst  some  treaties  might  not  require,  others 
may  require,  legislative  provision  to  carry  them  into  effect;  that 
the  decision  of  the  question,  how  far  such  provision  was  neces- 
sary, must  be  founded  upon  the  pecidiar  character  of  the  treaty 
itself."  ^'^ 

This  was  clearly  a  compromise  agreement,  but  later  practice 
has  served  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  House  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  has  been  no  instance  in  which  a  treaty  has, 
\vithout  legislative  permission,  been  allowed  to  repeal  or  annul 
existing  revenue  laws. 

In  184:6,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which 
had  been  referred  a  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton, 
reported  adversely  in  the  following  words:  "The  committee 
.  .  .  are  not  prepared  to  sanction  so  large  an  innovation  upon 
ancient  and  uniform  practice  in  respect  of  the  department  of 
government  by  which  duties  on  imports  shall  be  imposed.  The 
convention  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  changes  duties 
which  have  been  laid  by  law.  It  changes  them  ex  directo  and  by 
its  own  vigor,  or  it  engages  the  faith  of  the  nation  and  the  faith 
of  the  legislature  through  which  the  nation  acts  to  make  the 
change.  In  either  aspect  it  is  the  President  and  Senate  who,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  negotiation,  repeal  or  materially  vary  regu- 
lations of  commerce  and  laws  of  revenue  which  Congress  had 
ordained.  More  than  this,  tlie  executive  department,  by  the  same 
instrumentality  of  negotiations,  places  it  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exceed  the  stipulated  maximum  of  import  duties  for 
at  least  three  years,  whatever  exigency  may  intervene  to  require 
it.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  legislature  is  the 
department  of  government  by  which  commerce  should  be  regu- 

15  Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  V,  223. 
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latocl  and  laws  of  revenue  be  passed.    The  Constitution,  in  terms, 
cc  luniunicates  the  power  to  regulate  commerce   and  to   impose 
ilnties  to  that  department     It  communicates  it,  in  terms,  to  no 
other.     Without  engaging  at  all  in  examination  of  the  extent, 
limits,  and  objects  of  tho  power  to  make  treaties,  the  committee 
iK'lioves  that  tho  general  rule  of  our  system  is  indisputably  that 
th(»  control  of  trade  and  the  functions  of  taxing  belong,  without 
al)ri(l:ronient  or  particii)ation,  to  Congress.     They  infer  this  from 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  nature  and  principles 
of  our  Government,  from  the  theory  of  republican  liberty  itself, 
from  the  unvaried  practice,  evidencing  the  universal  belief  of  all, 
in  all  periods  and  all  parties  and  opinions.    They  think,  too,  that, 
as  the  ponoral  rule,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  sitting  in 
their  legislative  cai>acity,  with  open  doors,  under  the  eye  of  the 
country,    conununicating    freely    with    their    constituents,    may 
exercise    this    power    more    intelligently,    more    discreetly,    may 
actjuire  more  accurate  and  more  minute  information  concerning 
the  euiploynients  and  the  interests  on  which  this  description  of 
measures  will  j)ross,   and  may  better  discern  what   true  policy 
prescribes  and  rejects  than  is  within  the  competence  of  the  execu- 
tive de})artuient  of  the  Government.     To  follow,  not  to  lead;  to 
fultil,  not  to  ordain,  the  law;  to  carry  into  effect,  by  n^otiation 
and  compact  with  foreign  governments,  the  legislative  will,  when 
it   has   been   announced,   upon  the  great  subjects   of  trade  and 
revenue;  not  to  interpose  with  controlling  influence;  not  to  go 
forward  with  too  ambitious  enterprise  —  these  seem  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  Executive/'^® 

— -  -■  -  — — 

1^  Compilatio7i  of  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  VIII,  36. 
With  loieience  to  tliis  report,  Mr.  CaUioun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to 
Mr.  \\  hoaton,  "  If  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  treaty-making  power  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  its  exercise  has  been  one  continual  series  of  habitual  and 
uninterrui)ted  infringements  of  the  Constitution."  He  then  continued:  "  From 
the  bi'ginning  and  througliout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Federal  Government 
it  [tlie  treaty-making  power]  has  been  exercised  constantly  on  commerce. 
navigation,  and  other  delegated  powers,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
the  reserved,  wliich,  from  their  nature,  rarely  ever  come  into  question  between 
us  and  other  nations.  The  treaty-making  power  has,  indeed,  been  regarded 
to  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace,  with  few  exceptions^  all   questions 
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In  the  reply  of  Secretary  Calhoun  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee,  Calhoun  asserted  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  treaty-making  power  to 
compact  regarding  matters  within  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  neither  the  report,  nor 
the  reply  of  Calhoun  bear  upon  the  point  we  are  now  considering, 
namely,  whether,  when  a  treaty  is  entered  into  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  a  matter  within  the  ordinary  legislative  control  of 
Congress,  that  treaty  before  it  may  be  given  full  force  and  effect 
in  this  country  as  law,  requires  congressional  approval. 

After  an  account  of  the  practice  of  the  government  and  of  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  in  Congress,  Mr.  Crandall,  writing  in 
1904,  says:  "From  this  historical  review  it  appears  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ipso  facto  effect  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  entered 
into  by  the  President  and  Senate,  upon  prior  inconsistent  revenue 
laws,  not  only  has  the  House  uniformly  insisted  upon,  but  the 
Senate  has  acquiesced  in,  their  execution  by  Congress;  that  in 
case  of  proposed  extensive  modifications  a  clause  has  been  inserted 
in  the  treaty  by  which  its  operation  is  expressly  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  action  of  Congress;  and  that  in  the  recent  Cuban 
treaty  such  a  clause  was  inserted  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Senate."" 

It  is  to  be  observed,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that  in  no  case 
has  the  treaty-making  power,  whatever  its  actual  concessions,  ever 
admitted  in  full  terms  its  inability  to  fix  as  law  matters  which 

that  can  possibly  arise  between  us  and  other  nations,  and  which  can  only 
be  adjusted  b^^  their  mutual  consent,  whether  the  subject-matter  be  comprised 
an!ong  the  delegated  or  the  reserved  powers.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from 
being  true,  as  the  report  supposes,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  power  being 
delegated  to  Congress  excludes  it  from  being  the  subject  of  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations, that  even  its  exclusive  delegation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  government,  does  not  —  of  which  the  power  of  appropriating 
money  affords  a  striking  example.  It  is  expressly  and  exclusively  delegated 
to  Congress,  and  yet  scarcely  a  treaty  has  been  made  of  any  importance 
which  does  not  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  money.  No  objection  has  ever 
been  made  on  this  account.  The  only  question  ever  raised  in  reference  to 
it  is  whether  Congress  has  not  unlimited  discretion  to  grant  or  withhold 
the  appropriation.'*  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law,  V,  164. 
n  Treaties  and  Treity  Making,  p.  145. 
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prohibited,  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  its  acknowledged  duties.*'  The  court  then  go  on  to  declare: 
*'Aud  here  it  is  to  'be  observed  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  exists 
ence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the  Federal  Government  that  it  can 
be  found  specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  clearly 
and  directly  traceable  to  some  one  of  the  specified  powers.  Its 
existence  may  be  deduced  fairly  from  more  than  one  of  the  sub- 
stantive powers  expressly  defined,  or  from  them  all  combined.  It 
is  allowable  to  group  together  any  number  of  them  and  infer  from 
them  all  that  the  power  claimed  has  been  conferred.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  Congress  has  often  exer- 
cised, without  question,  powers  that  are  not  expressly  given  nor 
ancillary  to  any  single  enumerated  power.  Powers  thus  exercised 
are  what  are  called  by  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  resulting  powers,  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers 
of  the  government.  He  instances  the  right  to  sue  and  make  con- 
tracts,   ^lany  others  might  be  given."' 

This  doctrine  thus  asserted  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  has  been 
especially  emphasized  by  the  Sui)reme  Court  in  passing  upon  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Linited  States  to  exclude  or  expel 
undesirable  aliens.  In  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases^  the  court 
say :  "  While  under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government 
the  great  mass  of  local  matters  is  controlled  by  local  authorities, 
the  L'nited  States,  in  their  relation,  to  foreign  countries  and  their 
subjects  or  citizens,  are  one  nation,  invested  with  powers  which 
belong  to  in<lepon(lent  nations,  the  exercise  of  which  can  be  in- 
voked for  the  maintenance  of  its  absolute  independence  and  secu- 
rity throughout  its  entire  territory.  .  .  .  The  control  of  local 
matters  being  left  to  local  authorities,  and  national  matters  being 
intrusted  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  the  problem  of  free 
institutions  existing  over  a  widely  extended  country,  having  dif- 
ferent climates  and  varied  interests,  has  been  happily  solved.  For 
local  interests  the  several  States  of  the  Union  exist,  but  for  the 
national  purposes,  embracing  our  relations  with  foreign  jiatioDS, 
we  are  but  one  people,  one  nation,  one  power." 

112  Wan.  457;  20  L.  ed.  287. 

a  130  U.  S.  fiSl ;  0  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  623 ;  32  L.  ed.  1068. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  EXTENT  OF  THE  TREATY-MAKING  POWER. 

§  210.  Treaty-Making  Power  Granted  Without  Express  Limita- 
tions. 

The  treaty-making  power  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  with- 
out any  express  limitations  as  to  the  subjects  to  which  it  may 
relate.  And  all  treaties,  without  qualification,  are  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  If,  then, 
there  are  any  limitations  to  its  extent,  they  must  be  found 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  treaties  themselves,  or  implied  in 
other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
polity  which  that  instrument  is  designed  to  create  and  maintain. 

§  211.  Implied  Limitations. 

"No  treaty  has  ever  been  held  unconstitutional  in  any  court, 
federal  or  state,  in  the  United  States.  That  there  are,  however, 
limits,  despite  the  fact  that  in  no  case  has  there  arisen  the  neces- 
sity for  applying  them  in  a  court  of  law,  would  appear  beyond 
question.  From  the  early  years  of  the  present  Government  to 
the  decision  of  the  Insular  Cases  in  1901,  the  Supreme  Court 
has,  upon  frequent  occasions,  stated,  not  only  in  general  terms, 
but  with  reference  to  specific  matters,  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  subjects  that  may,  by  treaty,  be  made  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  In  New  Orleans  v.  United  States^  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  succession  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  French  Government  in  Louisiana,  the  court  said :  "  This 
succession  did  not  authorize  the  United  States  to  exercise  preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty  not  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."     In  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan^  the  court 

no  Pet.  662;  9  L.  ed.  573. 
2  3  How.  212;   11  L.  cd.  565. 
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said :  "  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  by 
treaty  or  otherwise  impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  his  rojal 
prerogatives,  and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted  that  they  have 
capacity  to  receive  or  power  to  exercise  them."  And,  later  on 
in  tlie  same  opinion:  *' The  court  denies  the  faculty  of  the 
Federal  (lovernment  to  add  to  its  powers  by  treaty."  In  the 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case'  the  opinion  declares:  "It  need  hardly 
be  said  tliat  a  treaty  cannot  change  the  Constitution,  or  be  held 
valid  if  it  be  in  violation  of  that  instrument.  This  results  from 
the  natun*  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  government.'' 

In  l)e  (ieofroy  v.  Kiggs*  Justice  Field  declares:  "  The  treaty 
power,  as  cxj)resscd  in  the  Constitution,  is  in  term«  unlimited 
exc*oi)t  by  those  restraints  which  are  foimd  in  that  instnunent 
against  the  action  of  the  govermnent  or  of  its  departments,  and 
those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  government  and  of  that  of 
the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as 
to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  government  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a 
cession  of  any  ])ortion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  without  its 
consent.  (Fort  Leavenw^orth  Railroad  Co.  v.  Lowe,  114  U.  S. 
rrir^,  r>  Sup.  Ct.  Itep.  005 ;  29  L.  ed.  264.)  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  not  i)erceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  questions 
which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter  which  is  properly 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  foreign  country.  (Ware  v. 
Ilylton,  15  Dall.  1D9;  1  L.  ed.  568;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat. 
259;  4  L.  ed.  234;  llauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  25  L. 
ed.  028;  8  Opinions  Attys.  Gen.  417;  The  People  v.  Gerke,  5 
California  r>81.)'' 

In  Downes  v.  Bidwell*  four  of  the  majority  justices  in  their 
oj)inion  deny  the  authority  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  *' in- 
corporate "  annexed  territory  into  the  United  States.  And  the 
minority  declare  that  "  a  treaty  which  undertook  to  take  away 


3  11  Wall.  61 G:  20  L.  ed.  227. 

4  133  U.  S.  2.18;   10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  295;  33  L.  ed.  642. 
B  1S2  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770;  45  L.  ed.  1088. 
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what  the  Constitution  secured,  or  to  enlarge  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion, would  be  simply  void."  ^ 

These  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  have  been  quoted  are 
really  chiier  in  that  in  no  case  was  a  treaty  provision  held  void. 
However,  the  statement  being  so  often  and  so  positively  asserted 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  constitutional  limits 
to  the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  when  these  limits  are  over- 
stepped, the  courts  will  interpose  their  veto. 

§  212.  The  Treaty-Making  Power  and  the  Reserved  Rights  of 
the  States. 

The  supremacy  of  a  federal  treaty  over  a  conflicting  state  law, 
with  reference  to  matters  not  reserved  to  the  States,  has  not  been 
questioned  since  the  time  it  was  established  that  a  federal  statute, 
enacted  within  either  the  concurrent  or  exclusive  constitutional 

6  For  additional  declarations  by  the  Supreme  Court  tlmt  treaties  are  noces- 
sarily  subordinate  to  the  Constitution,  sec  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  199;  1 
L.  ed.  568;  United  States  v.  Tlie  Peggy,  1  Cr.  103;  2  L.  ed.  49;  Lattimer  v. 
Potert,  14  Pet.  4;  10  L.  ed.  328;  Doe  v.  Bradcn,  10  How.  635;  14  L.  ed. 
1090;  Thomas  v.  Gay,  169  U.  S.  264;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  340;  42  L.  ed.  740. 
In  the  Wong  Kim  Ark  case,  the  minority  point  out  tliat  the  elfect  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  is  to  limit  the  treaty-making  power  to  prevent  children 
of  resident  aliens  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Calhoun,  in  his  Discourse  on  tlie  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  says:  "It  [the  treaty-making  power]  is  limited  by  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  which  inhibit  certain  acts  from  being  done  by  the 
government,  or  any  of  its  departments;  of  which  description  there  are  many. 
It  is  also  limited  by  such  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  direct  certain  acts 
to  be  done  in  a  particular  way  and  which  prohibit  the  contrary,  of  \«hich 
a  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  declares  that  '  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  to  be 
made  by  law.*  This  not  only  imposes  an  important  restriction  on  the  power, 
but  gives  to  Congress  as  the  law-making  power,  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  portion  of  Congress,  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations; 
and,  thereby,  an  important  control  over  the  treaty-making  power  whenever 
money  is  required  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect;  which  is  usually  the  case, 
especially  in  reference  to  those  of  much  importance.  There  still  remains 
another,  and  more  important  limitation,  but  of  a  more  general  and  indefinite 
character.  It  can  enter  into  no  stipulation  calculated  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  government;  or  to  do  that  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
constitution-making  power;  or  i^hich  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  government."    I  Works,  203. 
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competency  of  Congress,  operates  to  nullify  all  inconsistent  state 
legislation.  In  this  respect,  as  the  Constitution  expressly  declares, 
treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  are  upon  precisely  the  same  footing. 

In  Ware  v.  Hylton,^  decided   in   1796,  Justice  Chase   says: 
"  There  can  be  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     By  their  authority  the  state  constitutions  were 
made,   and   by  their  authority  the  Constitution  of   the  United 
States  was  established;   and  they  had  the  power  to  change  or 
abolish  the  state  constitutions,  or  to  make  them  yield  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  to  treaties  made  by  their  authority.     A 
treaty  cannot  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  is,  of  all  the 
United  States,  if  any  act  of  a  state  legislature  can  stand  in  its 
way.     If  the  constitution  of  a  State  (which  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  and  paramount  to  its  legislature)  must  give  way 
to  a  treaty,  and  fall  before  it;  can  it  be  questioned  whether  the 
less  power,  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  must  not  be  prostrate? 
It  is  the  declared  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
every  treaty  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
superior  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  individual  State;  and 
their  will  alone  is  to  decide.     If  a  law  of  a  State  contrary  to  a 
treaty  is  not  void,  but  voidable  only  by  a  repeal  or  nullification 
of  a  state  legislature,  this  certain  consequence  follows:  that  the 
will  of  a  small  part  of  the  United  States  may  control  or  defeat 
the  will  of  the  whole.    The  people  of  America  have  been  pleased 
to  declare,  that  all  treaties  made  before  the  establishment  of  the 
national  Constitution,  or  laws  of  any  of  the  States,  contrary  to 
a  treaty,  shall  be  disregarded.'* 

In  Fairfax  v.  Hunter,®  Chirac  v.  Chirac,®  Hauenstein  v.  Lp- 
ham,^°  and  other  cases,  the  doctrine  declared  in  Ware  v.  Hylton 
was  approved  and  applied. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  detract  from  the  force  of  Chase's 
doctrine  as  declared  in  Ware  v.  Ilylton,  by  emphasizing  the  fact 

/3  Dall.  109;   1  L.  ed.  563. 

8  7  Cr.  603 ;  3  L-  ed.  4.13. 

9  2  \Vh.  259;   4  L.  ed.  234. 

10 100  U.  S.  483 ;   25  L.  ed.  628. 
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that  in  that  case  the  treaty  in  question  was  one  which  had  been 
originally  entered  into  under  the  Confederation,  that  is,  at  a 
time  when  the  States  were  severally  sovereign,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  treaty  to  which  the  States  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
divi<lually  assented.  There  would  not,  however,  seem  to  bo  much 
force  in  this,  for  if,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
treaty  in  question  could  be  considered  in  any  way  as  still  an  in- 
strument deriving  its  validity  from  the  consent  of  the  State,  it 
could  have  been  abrogated  by  subsequent  st-ate  action,  but  this, 
of  course,  was  expressly  denied  by  the  court  in  Ware  v.  Ilylton. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Constitution  puts  treaties,  made  and  to  be 
made,  upon  exactly  the  same  footing,  and  in  the  later  cases  which 
are  cited  above,  the  doctrine  of  Ware  v.  Hylton  is  considered  as 
controlling  with  reference  to  treaties  made  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  may,  then,  be  considered  as  established  that  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  a  matter 
within  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  supreme  over  a  conflicting  state 
law.  This  leads  to  the  question  whether,  by  an  exercise  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  Federal  Government  may  regulate  mat- 
ters within  the  States  which  it  mav  not  control  bv  act  of  Con- 
gross,  and  if,  in  this  respect,  the  treaty-making  power  is  broader 
than  the  legislative,  in  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is 
broader. 

§  213.  Judicial  Dicta  that  Reserved  Rights  of  the  States  May 
not  Be  Infringed. 

Upon  this  point  the  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not 
comi>lctely  satisfactory.  In  various  of  its  opinions  this  tribunal 
has  ex])licitly  asserted  that  the  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
from  the  control  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  infringed  by  its  treaty-making  power. 

In  Prevost  v.  Greenaux'^  the  court  say:  "  That  a  treaty  is  no 
more  the  siij)reme  law  of  the  land  than  is  an  act  of  Congress  is 

n  19  How.  1;  15  U  ed.  572. 
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with  the  Chorokecs.  So  also,  in  1791,  he  asked  the  Senate  to 
advise  him  as  to  what  answer  to  be  made  to  the  French  Charge 
des  Affaires,  with  regard  to  a  question  of  tonnage  on  foreign 
vessels. 

John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  Memoird^  relates  that  Craw- 
ford told  him  that  Washington  went  to  the  Senate  with  a 
draft  of  a  treaty ;  that  "  they  debated  it,  and  proposed  alterations, 
so  that,  when  Washington  left  the  Senate  Chamber,  he  said  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  ever  went  there  again.  And  ever  since 
that  time  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  the  Executive  before 
submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate." 

In  fact,  however,  the  Presidents  did  continue  occasionally  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  n^otiation  of  treaties. 

In  1794,  when  sending  tlie  name  of  John  Jay  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  England,  Washington  explained  to  the  Senate  his 
purpose  in  doing  so ;  and  the  same  was  done  by  President  Adams 
in  1797  when  nominating  the  special  conmiission  to  France.* 

§  193.  Powers  of  the  Senate. 

After  the  first  few  years  under  the  Constitution,  however,  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  consulting  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  treaties  to  be  negotiated,  became  an  infrequent  one, 
but  yet  not  one  wholly  obsolete.  Thus,  in  1818,  President  Monroe 
asked  the  Senate  whether  he  alone  as  Executive  was  constitution- 
ally competent  to  arrange  with  Great  Britain  as  to  naval  arma- 
ments upon  the  Great  Lakes ;  and,  if  not,  that  they  would  give  him 
advice  as  to  the  proper  agreement  with  reference  thereto,  that 
should  be  entered  into.  Again,  in  1830,  President  Jackson  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  be  negoti- 
ated with  the  Choctaw  Indians.  His  message,  however,  bears 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  is  aware  that  he  is  departing  from 
the  practice  of  years  immediately  .preceding,  though  not  from 

8  VII,  427. 

9  For  other  instances  in  which  during  the  early  days,  as  well  as  at 
later  times,  the  advice  of  the  Senate  has  been  asked  by  the  President  in 
the  negotiation  of  international  agreements,  see  Crandall,  Treaties:  Their 
Making  and  Enforcement y  pp.  54  et  aeq.  and  att  article  in  f^crihner'a  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1902,  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  entitled  *'The  l>eaty-makiiig 
Power." 
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citizens,  every  person  or  class  of  persons  whom  it  may  be  the 
policy  or  pleasure  of  the  United  States  to  admit.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  controversy  in 
this  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  General  Government 
have,  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  required  the  State  of  ^ilassa- 
chusetts  to  permit  the  aliens  in  question  to  land.  I  think  there  is 
no  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  which  can  justly  be  so  construed. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  that  question  until  we  have 
first  inquired  whether  Congress  can  lawfully  exercise  such  a 
power,  and  whether  the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to  it.  For  if 
the  people  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  expelling  from  their  borders  any  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  whom  it  might  deem  dangerous  to  its  peace,  or 
likely  to  prove  a  physical  or  moral  evil  among  its  citizens,  then 
any  treaty  or  law  of  Congress  invading  this  right,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  introduction  of  any  person  or  description  of  persons 
against  the  consent  of  the  State,  would  be  an  usurpation  of  power  J 
which  this  court  could  neither  recognize  nor  enforce.  I  had  sup- 
posed this  question  not  now  open  to  dispute." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  assertions  of  incompetence  of  the 
treaty-making  power  to  invade  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
there  are  the  dicta,  earlier  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  this  power, 
though  not  in  terms  limited  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  competent 
to  change  the  general  character  of  our  government.  If  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  not  this  power,  then  certainly  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  are  not  completely  at  its  mercy.  For  to  in- 
vade radically  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  States  would  be, 
in  effect,  to  change  the  nature  of  our  federal  constitutional  system. 

§  214.  Instances  in  Which  Treaties  Have  Been  Upheld  though 
Infringing  Reserved  Rights  of  the  States. 
Opposing,  however,  these  dicta  which  have  been  quoted  are  a 
line  of  caseSj  in  which  treaties  have  been  held  constitutional  with 
reference  to  matters  which  are  admittedly  not  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control.  And,  also,  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  in  which  state  laws  with  reference  to  matters  within  the 
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through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  was,  in  1902,  advised  -and  authorized  to  enter 
into  certain ttreaty  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interoceanic  canal. 

All  of  the  instances  cited  above  are,  however,  by  way  of  general 
exception  to  the  rule  according  to  which  the  negotiating  of 
treaties  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  The  Senate's  function, 
80  far  at  least  as  its  formal  action  is  concerned,  is  limited  to  the 
disapproval,  or  ratification,  with  or  without  amendments,  of  the 
treaties  after  they  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  President  and 
the  chancellaries  of  the  foreign  countries  concerned. 

Though,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  formal  participation  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  is  not  often  now 
solicited,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  body  is,  according  to  modern 
usage  frequently,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  generally,  kept  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  international  negotiations  by  means 
of  personal  interviews  between  the  Executive  and  prominent  Sen- 
ators, especially,  of  course,  those  serving  upon  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate.  In  1808  three  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain 
were  Senators  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Xevertheless,  this  practice  has  not  prevented  frequent  friction 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  with  reference  to  foreign 
relations.  Especially  has  this  been  true  since  the  time  when  Mr. 
Blaine  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  From  the  time 
when  Monroe  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1811  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Blaine  in  1892,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  years,  this  Secretaryship  was  held  by  men  who  had  .previously 
been  in  the  Senate,  but  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  Sherman 
and  Knox,  this  has  not  been  true."  Speaking  of  the  lack  of  har- 
mony which  has  existed  during  this  recent  period.  Professor 
Keinsch  writes:  "  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  more  friction  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  on  foreign  matters  than  existed  during  earlier  years 
of  our  national  life.  Such  constant  friction  as  has  during  recent 
years  existed  between  the  Senate  and  the  Department  of  State  is, 

n  Cf,  Reiusch,  American  Legislatures,  p.  95. 
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In  1898  the  President  requested  the  official  opinion  of  his 
Attorney-General  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of 
fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  along  tho 
international  boundary.  In  his  opinion  Mr.  Griggs  said :  "  The 
waters  of  the  lake  and  rivers  which  form  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  upon  this  side  of  the  boundary 
line  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  several  riparian 
States.  The  regulation  of  fisheries  in  navigable  \xaters  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  several  States,  in  the  absence  of  a 
federal  treaty,  is  a  subject  of  state  rather  than  of  federal  juris- 
diction. Congress  has  the  paramount  right  to  regulate  navigation 
in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  citizens  of  tho  Union,  but  Congress  has  no  authority  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  regulations,  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  or  pro- 
tect fisheries  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
(McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  391;  24  L.  ed.  248;  Lawton  v. 
Steele,  152  U.  S.  133;  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  499;  38  L.  ed.  385.) 
The  question  for  consideration,  therefore,  is  whether  the  United 
States  by  treaty  may  deprive  the  riparian  States  of  the  power  of 
control  and  regulation  over  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions  conterminal  with  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  obvious  that  if  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  treaty-making  power  the  regulation  of  this  subject  is 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  respective  state  govern- 
ments will  be  deprived  of  jurisdiction  over  that  subject  in  the 
same  waters.  The  regulation  of  fisheries  has  been  recognized  as 
a  proper  subject  for  international  agreement.  .  .  .  Where  a 
lake  or  river  is  divided  into  two  jurisdictions  by  a  boundary  line 
between  two  nations,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  be  not  only  con- 
venient but  almost  necessary  for  the  adequate  regulation  of  the 
subject  that  an  agreement  by  treaty  or  other  stipulation  should 
exist  between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to 
make  any  system  of  regulation  and  protection  effective.  The 
several  States  are  by  the  Constitution  forbidden  to  enter  into  any 
such  treaty  or  regulation  with  any  foreign  power,  and  unless  the 
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United  States  may  ropnilate  the  subject  by  treaty  it  is  impossible 
of  rci^iilation  by  uniform  and  reciprocal  rules.  I  advise  you, 
thrrcfon*,  that  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  these  boundary 
waters  is  a  proper  subject  of  the  treaty-making  power  vested  bv 
the  Constitution  in  the  President  If  it  be  suggested  that  such 
a  treaty  is  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  and 
t'le  Senate  to  elTect,  l)ecaU5ie  it  deprives  the  States  of  juristliction 
anil  auth^u'ity  now  vested  in  them,  and  practically  would  annul 
t!ii  ir  laws  and  destroy  one  subject  of  state  sovereignty,  without 
iZi^'uvz  into  a  hist«^rv  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  above 
<l\i'tid,  wiiik.*h  th, lares  that  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
u\:\  :e  by  w.o  a*.::ht-krity  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law-  .  f  liie  IavA  i  the  discussions  of  which  in  the  Constitutional 
r.:.-. i:.::  n  a::;  in  the  state  conventions  called  for  the  adoption 
*  f  :':.f  (>:;>:::::::. n  were  very  extensive  and  interesting),  it  is 
^•.:::..-ieMt  !■»  i>ay  ilia:  i:  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
:\.o  Uiiittd  Stalls  tl-ai  ::  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
:!ia:  it  r>tabii>!ies  wiiliin  state  jurisdiction  a  different  law  and 
st.indard  uf  r\<i\ixs  from  tl*at  established  by  the  laws  of  the  State." 
In  a  liunibcr  of  instances,  as  said,  state  laws,  with  reference 
to  matters  onlinarily  within  state  cognizance,  have  been  held 
voi«l  whiii  ill  eonllict  with  existing  federal  treaties.  Examples 
of  tills,  ar»»  laws  denyinir  the  right  of  the  alien  to  be  employed 
by  contractors  uj^on  public  works,  or  to  be  employed  by  private 
eoriK^ratioiLs.^*^ 

§  215.  The  True  Doctrine. 

How,  now,  are  we  to  harmonize  these  declarations  that  the  re- 
jscrvccl  rights  of  the  States  may  not  be  infringed  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  with  the  fact  that,  in  specific  instances,  the  invasion 
of  these  rights  has  been  upheld  ? 

Essentially  sj>eaking,  the  two  positions,  thus  absolutely  stated, 
cannot  be  liarnionizeil.     There  is  no  principle  that  can  be  stated 


1*'  Hiikor  V.   Ifortlaiid,  5  Siiwyer, 
Ab  (  honff,  0  S4\vyiT,  4.')!.     r/.  I'm 


5(56;  In  re  Tiburcio,  6  Sawyer,  349;  In  re 

[•cK^cilings  of  the  American  Soc.  of  Int.  Law, 
11»07,  Address  by  Prof.  C.  X.  Gregory. 
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which  will  bring  the  dicta  quoted  into  consonance  with  the  de- 
cisions referred  to.  Either  the  dicta  denying  to  the  treaty-making 
]X)wer  the  right  to  infringe  State  rights  are  wrong,  and  must  be 
abandoned,  or  the  decisions  upholding  such  infringement  were 
improper,  and  will  not  be  followed  in  the  future. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  obiter  doctrine  that  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  may  never  be  infringed  upon  by  the 
treaty-making  power  will  sooner  or  later  be  frankly  repudiated 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  place  will  be  definitely  stated  the 
doctrine  that  in  all  that  properly  relates  to  matters  of  interna- 
tional rights  and  obligations,  whether  these  rights  and  obligations 
rest  upon  the  general  principles  of  international  law  or  have  been 
conventionally  created  by  specific  treaties,  the  United  States 
]>ossesses  all  the  powers  of  a  constitutionally  centralized  sovereign 
State;  and,  therefore,  that  when  the  necessity  from  the  inter- 
national standpoint  arises  the  treaty  power  may  be  exercised, 
even  though  thereby  the  rights  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  States 
are  invaded. 

The  writer  is  led  to  the  belief  that  this  will  be  the  position 
finally  and  afiirmatively  taken  by  our  judiciary  from  a  review  of 
the  manner  in  which,  in  the  past,  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  endow  the  Federal  Government  with  a  power 
in  order  that  its  national  supremacy,  and  its  administrative  effi- 
ciency, might  be  preserved,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  found  the  means  to  do  so.^^ 

§  216.  Constitutional  Limits  to  the  Treaty-Making  Power. 

Assiuning,  then,  that  the  reasoning  which  has  gone  before  is 
correct,  it  may  be  asked:  Are  we  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
extent,  the  treaty-making  power  is  without  constitutional  limits, 
and  may  it  be  predicted  that  in  no  conceived  case  will  the  Su- 
preme Court  hold  void  of  legal  force  a  treaty  duly  entered  into 
by  the  treaty-making  power  ?    This  question  may  be  answered  in 


17  A  more  detailed  statement  of  this  argument  is  given  in  Chapter  IJCIV  of 
this  work,  in  the  section  entitled  "  The  Conclusiveness  of  Administrative 
Def  erminations." 
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7         S  196.  Foreign  States  Held  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Location  of 

Treaty-Making  Powers. 

Generallj  speaking,  axx^ording  to  rules  of  international  law,  one 
■State  is  not  concerned  with,  and,  therefore,  not  required  to  be  cog- 
nizaut  of,  the  constitutional  law  of  another  State  with  which  it 
ha:*  dealings.    With  respect,  however,  to  the  constitutional  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  govemmental  organs  of  that  State,  other 
•States  are  required  to  be  informed; — qui  cum  alio  contraiiit,  rel 
est,  vel  debet  esse  non  ignarua  condilionis  ejus  —  and,  therefore, 
it  is  no  great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  State,  as,  for 
i^xample,  England,  in  whose  Executive  is  exclusively  vested  the 
Ireaty-making  power,  when  a  treaty  project  which  has  been  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  between  the  Executive  of  that  country  and  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  fails  of  approval,  or  is  amended 
in  the  Senate.^ 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  the  American  Senate  amends 
a  treaty,  and  then  formally  ratifies  it  as  amended,  and  returns  it 
to  the  President  for  him  to  submit  to  the  other  nation  concerned, 
there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  that  thereby  such,  nation  is 
im]>ro])erly  placed  in  a  }^>osition  where  it  is  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  a  project  which  has  not  been  based  upon  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  States  in  which  opportunity  has  been  given  to  state 
and  argue  tlie  merits  upon  both  sides  of  the  project.  In  other 
words,  that  the  onus  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  completed  project 
is  thereby  improperly  placed  upon  the  treaty-making  organ  of  the 
foreign  State.  This  would  appeal'  to  have  been  the  objection 
made  by  Lord  Lausdowne  in  his  note  of  February  22,  IdOl,  to 
Lord  l^auncefote,  with  reference  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treatj' 
which  in  Ueccuiber,  1900,  had  been  amended  and  then  approved 
by  the  Senate.  This  treaty,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  its 
aim  the  definite  determination  of  certain  matters  which  had  been 

covered  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  subsisting  force  of 

- 

^'>  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  misundenFtandiiig  and 
consequent  irritation,  it  has  been  a  common,  thoiigh  not  uniform,  practice 
to  atate  explicitly  in  the  powers  granted  those  who  are  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
tiiat  their  action,  in  order  to  become  binding  on  the  United  States,  requires 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
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The  principle  which  has  been  stated,  that,  to  be  constitutionally 
valid,  a  treaty  must  have  reference  to  a  subject  properly  a  matter 
for  international  agreement,  excludes  from  the  federal  treaty- 
making  power  the  authority  to  disregard  those  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution,  express  and  implied,  which  are  directed  not  to  Con- 
gress but  to  the  If ational  Government  as  a  whole. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  the  treaty-making  power  will 
ever  make  the  attempt,  but  should  it  seek  to  override  these  pro- 
hibitions, or  to  alter  the  distribution  of  powers  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  or  in  any  way  to  change  the  general  character 
of  the  governmental  polity  by  that  instrument  created,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  judiciary  will  interpose  its  veto.  The  treaty- 
making  power  in  all  its  fulness  is  granted  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment may  be  preserved,  that  it  may  be  eflBcient  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  created,  not  that  it  may  be  destroyed  or 
changed  in  essential  character. 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  treaties  between 
nations  should  be  executed  with  uberrima  fides.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  our  courts,  in  construing  a  treaty  which  infringes  upon 
the  ordinary  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  will,  when  possible,  so 
interpret  it  as  to  minimize  so  far  as  possible  the  extent  of  this 
infringement.  And,  undoubtedly,  the  treaty-making  power  itself 
will,  when  possible,  refrain  from  entering  upon  treaties  which 
will  treuch  upon  the  States'  reserved  .powers,  and  will,  in  the 
future,  take  extreme  .pains  so  to  word  international  agreements  as 
to  render  impossible  an  interpretation  by  the  other  signatory 
parties  which  will  give  to  them  this  effect  This  caution  the 
recent  Japanese  school  question  in  California  will  suggest.  But 
in  any  case,  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  exceedingly  loth  to  deny 
legal  validity  to  a  treaty  provision.  For  it  does  not  need  to  be 
observed  that,  though  by  holding  a  treaty  provision  unconstitu- 
tional that  provision  is  denied  legal  validity  in  this  country,  the 
United  States  is  not  thereby  released  from  its  obligation  under 
it  to  the  other  signatory  powers,  and  the  result  is,  necessarily,  a 
breach  of  our  covenant  with  those  powers.  The  same,  of  course,, 
would  be  true  should  Congress  refuse  to  pass  the  legislation  neces- 
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within  the  limits  of  their  instructions.  Later  writers,  however, 
generally  hold  that  this  ratification  may,  for  strong  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  be  refused.^^ 

Up  to  1815  the  general  practice  of  the  President  was  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  to  the  appointment  of,  and  to  the  in- 
structions given  to,  commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of  contem- 
plated treaties.  Since  that  time,  however,  this  practice  has  been 
seldom  followed.  This  change  has,  however,  not  escaped  occa- 
sional formal  protest  from  the  Senate. 

After  a  treaty  has  been  signed  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  n^otiate  it,  or  agreed  upon  between  the  departments  of  State 
of  the  countries  concerned,  there  is  no  constitutional  obligation 
upon  the  President  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  and,  even  after 
submission  to  that  body,  he  may  withdraw  it,  as  for  instance  was 
done  by  President  Cleveland  with  reference  to  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Spain  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  in  1884  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  In  a  like  manner  the  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty 
of  1893  and  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Convention  of  1884  were  with- 
drawn "  for  re-examination,"  after  having  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Even  -after  being  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  it  would 
appear  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  President  may  re- 
fuse his  ratification.  Thus,  in  1888,  when  China  proposed 
certain  changes  in  an  agreement  with  this  country  which  had 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  President  abandoned  the 
entire  project 

u  Crandall,  pp.  12  et  teg. 
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treaty  requires  ancillary  legislation,  Congress  would  seem  to  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  enact  the  needed  laws,  even  though 
these  may  relate  to  matters  not  within  the  general  sphere  of  its 
legislative  authority.  For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  General 
Government  has  the  power  to  render  eflFective  a  treaty  which  it 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  enter  into.  A  somewhat  analogous 
case  is  the  legislative  power  recognized  to  belong  to  Congress  with 
reference  to  matters  of  admiralty  and  marine,  because  of  the  grant 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary  of  jurisdiction  over  admiralty  and  mari- 
time causes. 

§  218.  The  Treaty-Making  Power  May  not  "  Incorporate  *'  For- 
eign Territory  into  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  already  learned  from  our  examination  of  the  insu- 
lar case  of  Downes  v.  Bidwell,^®  the  treaty-making  power  is,  ac- 
cording to  that  decision,  without  the  power  to  incorporate  into 
the  United  States  territory  acquired  from  a  foreign  power.  For 
this  the  consent  of  Congress  is  required.  Four  of  the  five  majority 
justices  in  this  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  to  a  distinction 
between  incorporated  and  unincorporated  territory.  The  fifth 
justice  (Mr.  Brown)  held  that  in  no  case  are  Territories  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  the  strict  constitutional  sense;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  constitutional  guarantees 
until,  by  statute,  the  Constitution  has  been  extended  over  them, 
or  until  they  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States.^ 

§  219.  The  Treaty-Making  Power  May  Alienate  Territory  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  States. 

In  several  treaties  in  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  areas 
previously  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  its  own  have  been 
surrendered  to  foreign  powers.  These,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  instances  of  the  alienation  of  portions  of  its  own 
territory,  for  the  fact  that  the  treaties  were  assented  to  by  the 
United  States  is  in  itself  evidence  that  it  was  conceded  that  the 

1M82  U.  S.  244:  21  Sup.  a.  Rep.   770;  45  L.  ed.  1088. 
-oSoe  ante,  Chapter  XXX. 
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2.  His  power  as  granted  him  by  statute, 

3.  His  power  as  delegated  to  him  by  the  Senate,  the  co-pos- 
sessor with  him  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

§  199.  International  Powers  of  the  President  as  Chief  Executive : 
International  Correspondence. 

International  corresj>ondence  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pn^sident,  or  his  agent,  the  Secretary  of  State.^  Hence  it  is  im- 
|)ropcr  for  any  international  documents  to  be  addressed  to,  or 
sent  directly  to  the  Senate,  or  for  any  attempt  to  be  made,  in  any 
way,  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  to  influence  directly  the 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  a  treaty  that  is  pending  before  it  or  is 
later  to  be  sent  to  it  for  its  action  thereupon.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  of  course,  improper  for  the  Senate  or  any  other  organ 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  to  attempt 
to  communicate  with  a  foreign  power  except  through  the  Presi- 
<lent.  Thus,  when  in  1877  Congress  passed  two  joint  resolutions 
congratulating  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Pre- 
toria upon  their  having  established  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  directing,  in  the  one  ease,  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  a  des^patch  from  Argentine,  and  in  the 
other  to  communicate  with  Pretoria,  the  President  vetoed  boti 
resolutions.* 

By  virtue  of  the  power  exclusively  vested  in  him  to  conduct 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  the 
President  has,  since  early  years,  entered  into  numerous  agree- 
ments with  foreign  chancellaries  for  the  settlement  of  claims  made 
by  private  American  citizens  against  foreign  governments.**  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  these  claims  have  been  settled  by 

3  Communications  between  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Federal  Gorern* 
ment  arc  made  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  through  the  Presi- 
dent. This  rule  was,  however,  several  times  disregarded  by  President  Boose* 
velt. 

4  Richardson'fl  Meaaagea  and  Papera  nf  the  Preaident,  VII,  430. 

B  An  especially  interesting  case  was  that  of  the  Mora  claim.  For  n 
account  of  this  by  Professor  J.  B.  Moore,  see  the  Politioal  Bcienoe  Ottdftrrfjft 
XX,  pp.  403  et  aeq. 
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in  which  the  United  States  before  coining  to  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  obtained  the  co-operation  and  concurrence  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  Maine  appointed  commissioners  by  her  legis- 
lature, and  Massachusetts  by  her  Governor  under  authority  of  an 
act  of  her  legislature,  to  act  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  in  the  matter. 

This  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  but  it 
does  not  appear  from  his  correspondence  that  he  considered  this 
a  constitutional  necessity,  but  rather  that  it  was  expedient  from 
a  political  standpoint  that  the  opinion  of  these  two  States  should 
be  considered.^*  Thus,  writing  privately  to  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  December  21,  1841,  Webster  says:  "  In  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  stir  in  the 
direction  of  a  compromise  without  the  consent  of  Maine."  ^ 

Besides  the  assertions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  De  Geofroy  v. 
Siggs  and  Fort  Leavenworth  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Lowe,  we  have  the  argu- 
ment of  Justice  White  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell,^®  that  the  United 
States  is  without  the  treaty-right  to  sell  or  trade  away  any  por- 
tion of  territory,  whether  within  a  State  or  a  Territory,  which 
has  been  "  incorporated  "  into  the  United  States.  "  In  conform- 
ity to  the  principle  which  I  have  admitted,"  he  says,  **  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  territory  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  the  safeguards,  privil^es,  rights,  and  immunities 
which  arise  from  this  situation  are  so  ephemeral  in  their  character 
that  by  a  mere  act  of  sale  they  may  be  destroyed.  And  applying 
this  reasoning  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  under  consideration, 
to  me  it  seems  indubitable  that  if  the  treaty  with  Spain  incor- 
porated all  the  territory  ceded  into  the  United  States,  it  resulted 
that  the  millions  of  people  to  whom  that  treaty  related  were,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  American  people  as  expressed  by  Congress, 

24  See  Works  of  Webster,  V,  98 ;  VI,  272. 

26  Van  line's  Letters  of  Webster,  248;  quoted  in  Moore,  Digest  of  Int,  Laic, 
V.  174. 
2€  Concurred  in  by  Justices  Shiras,  McKenna  and  Gray. 
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The  most  common  use  to  which  protocols  in  this  sense  are  put, 
is  in  fixing  the  general  terms  in  which  a  final  treaty  —  especially 
a  treaty  of  peace  —  is  to  be  negotiated.  A  recent  example  of  this 
is  the  protocol  of  1898  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain.® 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  President  without  consult- 
ing the  Senate  to  enter  into  protocols  of  agreement  as  the  basis 
for  treaties  to  be  negotiated,  is  beyond  question,  and  has  repeat- 
edly been  exercised  without  demur  from  the  Senate.® 

The  protocol  signed  by  the  allies  (the  United  States  being 
among  their  number)  at  Pekin  in  1901  after  the  Boxer  troubles, 
though  in  the  nature  of  a  military  convention,  providing  as  it  did 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces  from  Pekin,  was  yet  prac- 
tically of  a  treaty  character.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  by  China,  for  an  international  commission  to  receive 
and  distribute  tliese  indemnities,  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion into  China  for  two  years  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  legation  quarters  in  Pekin,  and  for  various  reforms 
and  concessions  on  the  part  of  China.  Commenting  upon  this 
protocol,  Mr.  Bamett  observes :  "  This  case  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  us  to 
adopt  the  European  practice  with  reference  to  an  international 
agreement,  which,  aside  from  the  indemnity  question,  was  almost 
entirely  political  in  character.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
purely  political  treaties  are,  under  constitutional  practice  in  Eu- 
rope, usually  made  by  the  executive  alone.  The  situation  in 
China,  however,  abundantly  justified  President  McKinley  in  not 
submitting  the  protocol  to  the  Senate.  The  remoteness  of  Pekin, 
the  jealousies  between  the  allies,  and  the  shifting  evasive  tactics 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  would  have  made  impossible  any- 
thing but  an  agreement  on  the  spot" 

In  the  case  of  the  Boxer  Protocol,  no  serious  objection  was 
made  to  the  President's  failure  to  adjust  the  (questions  involved  by 

8  30  U..S.  Stat,  at  Large,  1742. 

9  For  instances  of  protocols,  see  Butler,  The  Treaty  Making  Fower,  U» 
p.  371,  note. 
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within  its  constitutional  power,  neither  the  rights  of  a  State  nor 
those  of  an  individual  can  be  interposed." 

Kent  in  hie  Commentaries  says :  "  The  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  such  a  power  of  cession  of  the  territory  of  a  State 
without  its  consent  does  reside  exclusively  in  the  treaty-making 
power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet  sound 
discretion  would  forbid  the  exercise  of  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  government  who  are  interested,  except  in  cases  of  great 
necessity,  in  which  the  consent  might  be  presumed."  ^ 

"  On  April  14,  1838,  Edward  Everett,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  confidentially  asKed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  concerning  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  for  his  signature,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  no  power  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  thd 
United  States  authorized  the  government  to  cede  to  a  foreign 
nation  any  territory  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Everett  called  attention  to  the  f  aot  that  in  section  1502 
of  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  in  which  certain 
restrictions  on  the  treaty-making  power  were  named,  that  of  ced- 
ing a  part  of  a  State  was  not  mentioned,  but  that  the  remark  was 
added,  *  Whether  there  are  any  other  restrictions  necessarily 
growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the  government  will  remain  to  be 
considered  whenever  the  exigency  shall  arise/  Mr.  Everett  fur- 
ther observed  that  the  restriction  in  question,  if  it  existed,  must 
be  one  of  this  character,  bpt  that  the  pending  controversy  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  create  such  an  exigency,  since  it  was  a  question 
not  of  ceding  an  admitted  part  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  but  of 
ascertaining  the  boundary  between  British  and  American  terri- 
tory. Mr.  Justice  Story,  on  the  17th  of  April,  replied  that  ho 
could  not  admit  it  to  be  universally  true  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  did  not  authorize  the  government  to  cede  to  a 
foreign  nation  territory  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  since  such 
a  cession  might,  for  example,  be  indispensable  to  purchase  peace, 
or  might  be  of  a  nature  calculated  for  the  safety  of  both  nations 
or  be  an  equivalent  for  a  like  cession  on  the  other  side.      The 


»I,   167,  note  b. 
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Bpiciious  example  of  intornational  agreements  thus  entered  into 
is  the  protocol  signed  at  Pekin  in  1901,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  All  protocols  of  agreement  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  treaties  of  peace,  as  for 
example,  the  Protocol  of  1898  with  Spain,  oome  under  this  head. 
So  do  all  conventions  pronding  in  time  of  war  for  an  armistice, 
or  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  etc. 

The  President's  military  powers  exist  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  war.  And  thus,  in  1817,  the  President,  without 
obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  able,  by  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  to  arrange  with  England  regarding 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  kept  by  the  two  powers  upon 
the  Great  Lakes.  So  also,  upon  his  own  discretion,  the  President 
is  able  to  send  American  vessels  of  war  to  whatever  ports  he  sees 
fit,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  visit,  of  furnishing  pro- 
tection to  American  citizens  or  their  prQperty,  or  of  making  a 
"  demonstration  *'  in  order  to  obtain  desired  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State  thus  overawed. 

§  203.  International  Agreements  Entered  Into,  or  Action  Taken 
by  the  President,  by  Virtue  of  Authority  Granted  Him 
by  Treaties  Previously  Ratified. 

The  preceding  sections  have  considered  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  international  agreements,  and  to  take  action 
with  reference  to  matters  of  an  international  character,  by  virtue 
of  powers  inherent  in  him  either  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  or  as  constitutional  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  treaty-making  powers 
which  may  constitutionally  be  exercised  by  him,  without  in  each 
instance  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue 
of  general  authority  given  to  him  in  treaties  previously  entered 
into  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  question,  which  is  one  of  both  political  expediency  and  of 
constitutional  law,  received  thorough  discussion  both  in  Congress 
and  the  press  in  connection  with  the  general  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion which  were  agreed  upon  in  1904  and  1905  between  Secretary 
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tain  its  power  to  part  with  them,  even  should  the  area  so  parted 
with  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  States  or  include  one  or  more  of 
them. 

Should  territory  be  alienated  to  a  foreign  power,  it  would  seem 
that  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  treaty.  Should,  however,  the 
alienation  be  by  the  way  of  granting  independence  to  a  particular 
territory,  as,  for  example,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands, 
this  could  be  done  by  joint  resolution.  Should  the  people  of  a 
territory  revolt  against  the  United  States  control,  establish  a  de 
facto  government,  and  realize  in  fact  their  independence,  this  inde- 
pendence might  be  recognized  by  a  treaty.  But  in  such  case  the 
treaty  would  recognize  a  jait  accompli,  rather  than  bring  it  about. 

§  220.  The  Violation  of  Treaties. 

Treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  may  be  viewed  in 
two  lights;  (1)  as  constituting  parts  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  (2)  as  compacts  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Powers.  Viewed  in  this  second  light  this  infraction  is  a  matter 
outside  judicial  cognizance,  and  within  the  exclusive  concern  of 
the  political  departments. 

In  Taylor  v,  Morton,'*^^  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,^^  Jus- 
tice Curtis  says:  "Is  it  a  judicial  question,  whether  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  sovereign  has  been  violated  by  him;  whether  the 
consideration  of  a  particular  stipulation  in  a  treaty  has  been 
voluntarily  withdrawn!  by  one  party,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  obliga- 
tory on  the  other;  whether  the  view  and  acts  of  a  foreign  sover- 
eign, manifested  through  his  representative,  has  given  just  occa- 
sion to  the  political  departments  of  our  government  to  withhold 
the  execution  of  a  promise  contained  in  a  treaty  or  to  the  act  in 
direct  contravention  of  such  promise?  I  apprehend  not.  These 
powers  have  not  been  confided  by  the  people  to  the  judiciary, 
which  has  no  suitable  means  to  exercise  them,  but  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  of  our  government." 

31  2  Curtis,  454. 

32  2  Black,  481;  17  L.  ed.  277. 
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arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  the 
29th  of  July,  1S91),  i)rovicied,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  vital  interests,  the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two  con- 
tracting States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties." 

"Article  II.  In  each  individual  case  the  high  contracting 
parties,  before  appealing  to  the  pennanent  court  of  arbitration, 
shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in 
dispute  and  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  fixing 
the  periods  for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure.'* 

In  the  Senate  objection  developed  to  the  provision  that  the 
definition  of  the  matter  in  dispute  and  the  fixing  of  the  powers 
of  the  arbitrators  should  be  "  by  special  agreements/'  which,  the 
terminology  would  imply,  might  be  entered  into,  in  each  case,  by 
the  President  without  consulting  the  Senate.  That  body,  thete- 
fore,  amended  the  treaty  projects  by  substituting  the  word 
"  Treaty  "  for  the  word  "Agreement."  The  effect  of  this  change 
was,  of  course,  to  make  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  each  and  every  proposition  that  might 
thereafter  arise  for  submitting  a  dispute  to  arbitration,  even  when 
such  propositions  were  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Article  I  of  the 
treaties  which  Secretary  Hay  had  negotiated.  President  Roose- 
velt holding  that  thus,  in  any  event,  a  special  treaty  would  have 
to  be  negotiated  and  approved  by  the  Senate  before  a  matter 
could  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  declared  that  the  ratification  of 
the  so-called  general  arbitration  treaties  which  the  Senate  had 
amended,  would  achieve  nothing,  and  declined  to  submit  them, 
as  thus  amended,  to  the  foreign  countries  concerned,  for  their 
approval,  and  tlie  whole  project  was,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
abandoned. 

With  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Senate's  refusal  explicitly 
to  endow  the  Executive  with  the  authority  by  "  special  agree- 
ments "  to  submit  to  arbitration  before  The  Hague  tribunal  of 
matters  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  ten  arbitration  treaties 
negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay,  a  treatise  on  Constitutional  Law  is 
not  concerned.    As  regards,  however,  the  point  made  by  some  of 
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clared  by  that  instrument  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
no  superior  eflSeacy  is  given  to  either  power  over  the  other.  When 
the  two  relate  to  the  same  subject,  the  courts  will  always  endeavor 
to  construe  them  so  as  to  give  effect  to  both,  if  that  can  be  done 
without  violating  the  language  of  either ;  but  if  the  two  are  incon* 
sistent,  the  one  last  in  date  will  control  the  other,  provided  always 
the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  is  self -executing.  If 
the  country  with  which  the  treaty  is  made  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  legislative  department,  it  may  present  its  complaint 
to  the  executive  head  of  the  government,  and  take  such  other 
measures  as  it  may  deem  essential  for  the  protection  of  its  inter- 
ests. The  courts  can  afford  no  redress.  Whether  the  complaining 
nation  has  just  cause  of  complaint,  or  our  country  was  justified  in 
its  legislation,  are  not  matters  for  judicial  cognizance." 

§  221.  Treaties  Remain  Internationally  Binding  upon  the  United 
States  even  when  Congress  has  Refused  the  Legislation 
Necessary  to  put  Them  into  full  Force  and  Effect,  or 
when  it  Has  Abrogated  Them  by  Subsequent  Legisla- 
tion, or  when  the  Supreme  Court  Has  Declared  them 
Unconstitutional. 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  one  Nation  in  its 
dealings  with  another  Nation  is  not  required  to  know,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  held  to  be  bound  by,  the  peculiar  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  that  other  Nation.  It  is  required,  indeed,  to  know  what 
is  the  governmental  organ  through  which  treaties  are  to  be  rati- 
fied. But  further  than  this  it  need  not  examine,  for  each  State 
is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  able  to  carry  into  full  force  and 
effect  any  international  engagement  which  it,  through  its  treaty- 
making  power,  may  enter  upon. 

In  Dana's  edition  of  Wheaton's  International  Law,  it  is  de- 
clared :  "  If  a  treaty  requires  the  payment  of  money,  or  any 
other  special  act,  which  cannot  be  done  without  legislation,  the 
treaty  is  still  binding  on  the  nation;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  If  that  duty  is  not  performed, 
the  result  is  a  breach  of  the  treaty  by  the  nation,  just  as  much 


57^  r.Trrx-    >TjLrx*  •.•:T*Trrrr:oyj.i.  Ljlw. 


Tl^  TliTZf:  O'j^-rer.'izn,  Ei-Secr^etirj  :f  5:a2e  John  W.  Foster 
La-  aiii:  -  I  izfZTftbe^i  tLi:  iiii-Til'i  -xir  gj^emmpnt  decide  to 
r^rfer  Ar.7  'il*"'rr  'vzrz,  1  f  :reipi  2r:~emineii  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
r/;r.al.  1^t^A^z.\  Ri»«evel'-.  or  -^iLc^^a*  *Ct?^d  soceeed  hirn,  would 
f:T.*f:r  irr.o  a  conT^rti-jn  Titii  the  fjr«CT.  gcwenniLenU  very  care- 
fa, ij  5^*t:r^  fori  the  qi€sti>a  zo  he  arbitrated,  and  submit  that 
convention  zo  ie  S€na:e  f>r  i:s  adrice  and  consent.  If  I  read 
the  Con*titnrion  of  zbe  Uritei  Spates  and  The  Hagne  Convention 
ari^it,  5*3ch  wonld  be  the  onlj  course  perzniisible  bj  those  instru- 

To  much  the  same  effect  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls, 
who  was  the  Secretarv  to  The  Hagae  Conference,  He  savs: 
"  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  having  no  further 
rK:ce«sar;'  con?e<^|uences  than  the  providing  for  each  partjrs  share 
of  nfjcersary  expenses,  would  seem  to  be  within  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  functions  of  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  bv  memorandum  or  protocol,  whereas  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit any  question  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  the  decision  to  be 
binding  ufK^n  the  parties,  must  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a 
treaty  re^^juiring  the  constitutional  cooperation  of  the  Senate."  ^ 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  gives  as  his 
opinion  that:  '*  The  Hague  Convention,  when  ratified  by  the 
Sonate,  bf:^!ame  thus  a  standing  warrant,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  power 
of  attorriffv,  from  the  United  States  to  the  President,  to  submit 
such  international  controversies  as  he  might  think  fit  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration."  " 

§  i204.  International  Agreements  Entered  Into,  or  Action  Taken 
by  the  President,  by  Virtue  of  Authority  Granted  Him 
by  Congressional  Statute. 

In  many  instances  Congress  has,  by  statute,  authorized  the 
Executive  to  perform  acts  of  an  international  character,   that 

is,  acts  with  which  other  countries  have  been  directly  concerned. 

— ^ — . 

n  y^ale  Law  Journal^  XI,  p.  69. 

14  The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  p.  216. 

IB  Yale  Review,  IX,  p.  415. 
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its  non-execution,  whether  the  failure  to  fulfil  it  proceeds  from 
the  omission  of  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of  its  government 
to  perform  its  duty  in  respect  to  it.  The  omission  here  is  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  might  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
judicial  department  —  the  court  of  cassation  might  have  refused 
to  render  some  judgment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty. 
The  King  cannot  compel  the  Chambers,  neither  can  he  compel  the 
courts ;  but  the  nation  is  none  the  less  responsible  for  the  breach 
of  faith  thus  arising  out  of  the  discordant  action  of  the  internal 
machinery  of  its  constitution."*® 

§  222.  The  Date  at  Which  Treaties  Go  into  Effect. 

In  Haver  v.  Yaker^^  Justice  Davis  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  date  at  which  a  treaty  goes  into  effect,  says:  "  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  principle  of  international  law,  that,  as  respects 
the  rights  of  either  government  under  it,  a  treaty  is  considered  as 
concluded  and  binding  from  the  date  of  its  signature.  In  this  re- 
gard the  exchange  of  ratifications  has  a  retroactive  effect,  confirm- 
ing the  treaty  from  its  date.  (Wheat.  Int.  Law,  by  Dana,  336.) 
But  a  different  rule  prevails  where  the  treaty  operates  on  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  principle  of  relation  does  not  apply  to  rights 
of  this  character,  which  were  vested  before  the  treatv  was  ratified. 
In  so  far  as  it  affects  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  concluded  until 
there  is  an  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  this  we  understand  to 
have  been  decided  by  this  court,  in  Arredondo's  case,  reported 
in  6  Peters.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  apparent  In  this  country, 
a  treaty  is  something  more  than  a  contract,  for  the  federal  Con- 
stitution declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If  so,  before  it 
can  become  a  law,  the  Senate,  in  whom  rests  the  authority  to 
ratify  it,  must  agree  to  if.  But  the  Senate  are  not  required  to 
adopt  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  may  modify  or  amend  it,  as  was 
done  with  the  Treatv  under  consideration.     As  the  individual 


38  Mr.  Wheaton,  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  to  Mr.  Butler,  Attorney-General, 
January  20,  1835,  adopted  in  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  459;  and  quoted 
also  with  approval  in  Meier,  Ahachluss  von  Staataverirdgen,  Leipzig,  1,  1874, 
p.  168.    See  Moore's  Digest  of  Int.  Law,  V,  231. 

37  9  VVaH.  32;  19  L.  ed.  571. 
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citizen,  on  whose  rights  of  property  it  operates,  has  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  of  it  while  before  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  principle  to  hold  him  bound  by  it,  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed.  And  to  construe  the  law, 
so  as  to  make  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  relate  back  to  its  sign- 
ing, thereby  divesting  a  title  already  vested,  would  be  manifestly 
unjust,  and  cannot  be  sanctioned/' 

§  223.  The  Denunciation  of  Treaties. 

Though  the  Senate  participates  in  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
the  President  has  the  authority,  without  asking  for  senatorial 
advice  and  consent,  to  denounce  an  existing  treaty  and  to  declare 
it  no  longer  binding  upon  the  United  States.  In  important  cases, 
however,  he  would  undoubtedly  seek  senatorial  approval  before 
taking  action.  But  whether  or  not  this  approval  be  sought,  the 
courts  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  denunciation,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  treaty  being  a  political  question  the  decision 
upon  which  by  the  political  departments  of  the  government  is 
binding  upon  the  judicial  departmenits.^ 

§  224.  The  Construction  of  Treaties. 

As  to  public  rights  the  courts  hold  themselves  bound  by  the 
construction  given  to  treaties  by  the  political  departments.  As 
to  private  rights,  however,  arising  under  treaties  in  force,  and 
even  as  to  public  rights  when  these  are  inseparable  from  private 
rights,  the  courts  exercise  independent  judgment  as  to  the  mean- 
ing to  be  given  to  treaty  provisions.^ 

S8  See  Chapter  LI,  and  especially  the  case  of  Terlinden  ▼.  Ames,  184  U.  S. 
270;  22  8iip.  Ct.  Kep.  484;  46  L.  ed.  534. 
»See  Chapter  LL 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  AMEND^^IENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

§  225.  The  Amending  Clause. 

The  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  while  politically 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  has  given  rise  to  few  l^al  adjudi- 
cations. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides :  "  The  Congress,  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  parts  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress; 
Provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article  ;^  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  methods  for  proposing,  as  well  as 
two  methods  for  ratifying  proposed  amendments  are  provided. 
In  practice,  however,  the  fifteen  amendments  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted  have  all  been 
proposed  by  Congress  and  that  body  has  in  each  instance  provided 

for  ratification  by  the  state  legislatures. 

■  —  • 

lArt.  I,  Sec.  9,  CL  1:  "The  migration  or  importation  of  aiich  persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  CI.  4:  *' Xo  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unlesH  in  proportion  to  the  census^  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  taken." 

[519] 
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When  proposing  amendments  it  has  .been  held  that  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  in  the  House  of  Congress  and  not  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  membership  is  sufficient,^ 

The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  applies  only  as  to  the 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  proposal.  Proposed  amend- 
ments, it  has  therefore  been  held,  may  be  amended  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  two^hirds  are  required  when  one  House  is  voting  finally 
to  concur  as  to  proposals  of  the  other  House.^ 

§  226.  Presidential  Approval  not  Required. 

The  President's  approval  of  a  proposed  amendment  is  not  re- 
quired* In  HoUingsworth  v.  Virginia*  the  court  without  argu- 
ment say :  "  The  negative  of  the  President  applies  only  to  the 
ordinary  cases  of  legislation ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propo- 
sition or  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitution." 

In  1865  a  proposed  amendment  having  been  inadvertently  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  the  Senate  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

s  Tlie  question  having  been  raised  by  a  member,  Speaker  Reed  of  the  House 
said: 

**  The  question  is  one  that  has  been  so  oRen  decided  that  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  says  "  two- 
thirds  of  the  House."  What  constitutes  a  House?  A  quorum  of  the  member- 
ship, a  majority,  one-half  and  more.  That  is  all  that  is  n«cessary  to  con- 
stitute a  House  to  do  all  the  business  that  comes  before  the  House.  Among 
the  business  that  comes  before  the  House  is  the  reconsideration  of  a  bill  that 
has  been  vetoed  by  the  President;  another  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  and  the  practice  is  uniform  in  both  cases  that  if  a  quorum  of 
the  House  is  present  the  House  is  constituted  and  two-thirds  of  those  Toting 
are  sufficient  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  what  States  are  present  and  represented,  or  what  States  are 
present  and  vote  for  it  It  is  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this  instaoce 
that  votes  and  performs  its  part  of  Uie  function.  If  the  Senate  does  the  same 
thing,  then  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  States  directly,  and  they  pass 
upon  it. 

The  first  Congress,  I  think,  had  about  siicty-five  members,  and  the  first 
amendment  that  was  proposed  to  the  Constitution  was  voted  for  by  thirty- 
seven  members,  obviously  not  two-thirds  of  the  entire  House.  (First  session 
First  Congress,  Journal,  p.  121,  Gales  and  Scaton  ed.)  So  the  question  aeemt 
to  have  been  met  right  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  Giovemment  and  diapoaed 
of  in  that  way." 

8  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  V,  H  7029-7039. 

4  3  Dall.  378;  1  L.  ed.  644. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  article  of  amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  be  added  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  respect- 
ing the  extinction  of  slavery  therein  having  been  inadvertently 
presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  such  apprcw'i  1  was  unnecessary  to  give  effect  to  the  action  of 
Congress  in  prof^osing  said  amendment,  inconsistent  with  former 
practice  in  reference  to  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution  here- 
tofore adopted,  and  being  inadvertently  done,  should  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  the  future;  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
instructed  not  to  communicate  the  notice  of  the  approval  of  said 
proposed  amendment  by  the  President  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
scntativcs.''*^ 

§  227.  Scope  of  the  Amending  Clause. 

In  scope  the  amending  power  is  now  limited  as  to  but  one  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the  Senate.'* 
It  has  by  some  been  argued  that  even  this  limitation  may  be 
evaded  by  adopting  a  constitutional  amendment  eliminating  this 
limitation  upon  the  amending  power,  and  thus  opening  the  way 
to  subsequent  amendments  providing  for  an  unequal  senatorial 
representation  of  the  States.^ 

It  would  seem  that  a  state  legislature  having  rejected  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress,  may  later  reconsider  its  action 
and  give  its  approval.®  In  1865  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
having  reject^  a  proposed  amendment  the  governor  of  the  State, 
in  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature,  said:  "  When  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  question  will  be  finally 
withdrawn,  and  not  before.  Until  ratified  it  will  remain  an 
open  question  for  the  ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 

6  For  similar  decisions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  see  Hinds,  Prece* 
dents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  V,  {  7040. 

<It  has  at  times  been  alleged  that  no  amendments  in  violation  of  the 
"spirit"  of  the  Constitution  or  providing  for  a  change  in  the  essential  nature 
of  the  American  State  >vould  be  valid.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  view 
rests,  however,  upon  a  conception  of  the  Constitution  as  a  contract  between 
the  States. 

f  Cf.  von  Hoist,  Constitutional  Law,  p.  31,  note. 

8. Jameson,  Constitutional  Conventions,  §  570. 
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regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbids  a  compliance  with  your 
request" 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  receded  from  its  position 
and  passed  the  laws  and  appropriations  necessary  for  carrying^ 
the  treaty  into  effect. 

When  the  question  of  purchasing  Louisiana  came  up,  Jeffer- 
son, in  conformity  with  his  views  stated  in  the  letter  to  Monroe, 
at  first  proposed  to  submit  the  treaty  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
He  later  decided,  however,  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  only,  but 
informed  the  House  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  should  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  it  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  "  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within 
the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress."  And,  af rcr 
the  treaty  had  been  approved  and  ratified,  he  sent  it  to  Congress 
saying :  "  You  will  observe  that  certain  important  conditions  can- 
not be  carried  into  execution  but  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature." 
These  legislative  measures  were  enacted,  but  without  any  explicit 
statement  of  the  principle  which  the  House  had  urged  in  1796.' 

The  question  was  again  discussed  in  connection  with  the  apprry 
priation  called  for  in  the  treaty  of  18G7  purchasing  Alaska  from 
Russia.  After  some  debate,  the  House  appropriated  the  money, 
but  prefaced  the  act  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  treaty  are  among  those  which  by  the  Constitution 
are  submitted  to  Congress  and  over  which  Congress  has  juris- 
diction ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  should  be  given  to  the  said  stipulations,  before  the  same 
can  have  full  force  and  effecf 

The  Senate  objected  to  this  statement,  and,  after  having 
referred  the  matter  to  a  conference  committee,  the  following  com- 
promise declaration  was  agreed  upon :  "  Whereas,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Em,peror 
of  Russia,  .  .  .  and  whereas  said  stipulations  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  full  force  and  effect,  except  by  legislation  to  which  the 

2C/.  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  V,  §  759. 
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been  ratified  in  the  manner  heretofore  mentioned,  and  so  has 
become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Later,  however,  in  a  second  proclamation  Seward  declared  in 
a  positive  maimer  the  Amendment  to  have  been  adopted. 

The  requirement  of  ratification  by  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
readmission  to  full  constitutional  rights  as  member  States  of  the 
Union,  was  a  requirement  the  imposition  of  which  by  Congress  it 
is  difficult  constitutionally  to  justify.  But,  a  State  having 
yielded  and  ratified,  the  Supreme  Court  ex;pre8sed  the  view  in 
White  V.  Hart^^  that  a  claim  could  not  be  made  that  the  ratifica- 
tion was  void  because  given  under  coercion." 

10  13  WaH.  C46;  20  L.  ed.  685. 

u  The  court  say :  **  The  third  of  these  propositions  is  clearly  unsound,  and 
requires  only  a  few  remarks.  Congress  authorized  the  State  to  form  a  new 
constitution  and  she  elected  to  proceed  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
conferted.  The  result  was  submitted  to  Congress  as  a  voluntary  and  valid 
offering,  and  was  so  received  and  so  recognized  in  the  subsequent  action  of 
that  body.  Upon  the  same  grounds  she  might  deny  the  validity  of  her  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  amendments.  The  action  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject  cannot  be  inquired  into.  The  case  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  judicial 
is  bound  to  follow  the  action  of  the  political  department  of  the  government 
and  is  concluded  by  it." 
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bo  tho  law  of  the  land.  It  is,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  in 
courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  l^slature,  when- 
ever it  ojjerates  of  itself  without  aid  of  any  legislative  .provision. 
But  when  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  import  a  contract  —  when 
either  of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act  —  th^ 
treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  to  the  judicial  dOT3jrr^ 
ment;  and  the  Ic^slature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it' 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  court,"® 

§  207.  Congress  May  by  Statute  Abrogate  Treaties. 

As  has  been  said,  treaties,  so  far  as  ihey  are  self-executory,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  in  this  respect  rest  upon  a 
piano  of  equality  witli  acts  of  Congress.  But  upon  no  higher 
plane.  liesultiug  from  this,  it  has  been  held  in  a  number  of  well 
considered  cases  that  an  act  of  Congress  operates  to  repeal  or 
annul  .prior  treaty  provisions  inconsistent  with  it. 

In  Edye  v,  Itobertson/  after  reviewing  various  cases,  the  court 
say:  "A  treaty,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land  as  an  act  of  Congress 
is,  whenever  its  provisions  present  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of 
the  private  citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And  when 
such  rights  are  of  a  nature  to  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice, 
that  court  resorts  to  the  treaty  for  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  case 
before  it,  as  it  would  to  a  statute.  .  .  .  But  even  in  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  there  is  nothing  in  this  law  which  makes  if 
irrepealable  or  unchangeable.  The  Constitution  gives  it  no 
superiority  over  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  respect  which  may  be 
repealed  or  modified  by  an  act  of  a  later  date.  Kor  is  there  any* 
thing  in  its  essential  character  or  in  the  branches  of  the  govern- 

6  See  also  United  States  v.  Percheman,  7  Pet.  51;  8  L.  ed.  604,  and  Garcia  f. 
Lee,  12  Pet.  511 ;  9  L.  ed.  117G.  "If  Congress  .  .  .  does  not  choose  to  carry 
out  a  treaty  or  if  it  prefers  to  violate  one,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
even  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  seeking  relief  in  our  courts,  may  not,  in  that 
manner,  be  able  to  obtain  redress  for  evils  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  treaty  stipulations.  The  courts 
are  bound  by  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and  cannot  declare  them  either 
unconstitutional  or  inoperative  because  they  violate  national  contracts  or 
national  good  faith  and  honor."    Butler,  I,  §§  451,  315. 

7Headmoncy  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  247;  28  L.  ed.  798. 
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It  is  furthermore  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  "no  per- 
son holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office."* 

Furtliermore,  by  Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it  is 
declared  that:  '^  Xo  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  .previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of 
any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may 
by  a  vote  of  t\vo-tliirds  of  each  House  remove  such  disability."* 

It  will  be  observ^ed  that  habitancy  and  not  mere  residency  in 
a  State  is  required.  Habitancy  implies  greater  permanency  than 
does  residence.  **A  man's  residence  is  often  a  legal  conclusion 
from  statements  showing  his  intention.  Habitancy  is  a  physical 
fact  which  may  be  proved  by  eye  witnesses."^ 

The  constitutional  provision  is  that  habitancy  shall  exist  at 
the  time  of  election.  It  is  thus  legally  possible  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  after  election,  to  become  the  inhabitant  of  another 
State  without  thereby  forfeiting  his  seat, 

§  230.  Qualifications  Determined  by  Congress. 

Thoui*:h  essentially  a  judicial  fimction  the  conclusive*  deter- 
minatiou  as  to  whether  the  constitutional  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership have  been  met  is,  by  the  Constitution,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.^     It  thus  happens  that 

though  neither  House  may  formally  impose  qualifications  addi- 

— ■ — - — ^.^^^^^^_^^_^___^^^^^__^_^^^^^,^„_^^^_^.^__^ 

5  Art.  I,  Sec.  6,  CI.  2. 

cCcngress  has  removed  this  disability  from  all,  or  practically  all,  persons 
suffering  from  them  because  of  participation  in  the  Civil  War.  Delegates 
from  the  Territories  who  are  given  the  right  to  sit  but  not  to  vote  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  have  their  qualifications  and  terms  of  office  determined  hy 
Congress. 

7  Foster,  Commentaries,  |  62. 

8  **  Each  House  sliall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  ({ualifications 
of  its  own  members."    Art.  I,  Sec.  IV,  CI.  1. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  treaty-making  .power  is  fully  competent  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  powers  in  respect  to  those 
matters  which  are  binding  internationally  upon  the  United  States. 
The  question  here  to  be  considered  is,  howerer,  whether  these 
international  compacts  become,  so  far  as  they  are  self-executing, 
immediately  binding  municipally,  that  is,  may  be  enforced  as 
law  in  our  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  declared  that  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  stand,  as 
law,  upon  exactly  equal  planes,  and,  therefore,  that  the  later 
treaty  operates  to  supersede  tlie  earlier  law,  exactly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  later  law  has  the  effect  of  abrogating  a  prior  incon- 
sistent treaty.  Thus  in  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case'^  the  court  say: 
"  The  effect  of  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress,  when  in  conflict, 
is  not  settled  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  is  not 
involved  in  any  doubt  as  to  its  proper  solution.  A  treaty  may 
supersede  a  .prior  act  of  Congress  (Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  253 ; 
7  L.  ed.  415)  and  an  act  of  Confess  may  supersede  a  prior 
treaty.  (Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  454;  The  Clinton 
Bridge,  1  Wolv.  155.)" 

In  United  States  v.  Lee  Yen  Tai'^  the  court  declare:  "  That 
it  was  competent  for  the  two  countries  by  treaty  to  have  super- 
seded a  prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  for  otherwise  the  declaration  in  the  Constitution  that 
a  treaty,  concluded  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  that  instrument, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  would  not  have  due  effect 
.As  Congress  may  by  statute  abrogate,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
coimtry  is  concerned,  a  treaty  previously  made  by  the  United 
States  with  another  nation,  so  the  United  States  may  by  treaty 
supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  In  Foster 
v.  Neilson  (2  Pet  253;  7  L.  ed.  415),  it  was  said  that  a  treaty 
was  ^  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  legislative  provision.'  In  the  case  of  The  Cherokee 
Tobacco  (11  WalL  616),  this  court  said  ^  a  treaty  may  supersede 

11 11  Wall.  616;  20  L.  ed.  227. 

U185  U.  S.  213;  22  Sup.  Ct  K«p.  620;  46  L.  ed.  878. 
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In  contested  election  cases  each  House  may  examine  witnesses, 
compel  testimony  and  the  production  of  papers,  and  punish  wit- 
nesses for  contempt^*  Imprisonment  for  contempt  must,  how- 
ever, cease  with  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  which  orders 
it,  for  with  the  dissolution  of  that  body  its  authority  necessarily 
ceases.'® 

In  the  case  of  In  Re  Loney'^  it  was  held  that  a  notary  public 
or  other  state  officer  designa.ted  by  Congress  to  take  depositions 
in  cases  of  contested  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  performs  this  function  imder  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  not  under  that  of  the  State;  and  that 
perjury  alleged  to  have  been  committed  before  such  notary  or 
other  state  official  is  exclusively  cognizable  in  the  federal  courts. 
In  its  opinion  the  court  say :  "Any  one  of  the  officers  designated 
by  Congress  to  take  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses  (whether 
he  is  appointed  by  the  United  States  ...  or  by  the  State 
.  •  .  )  performs  this  function,  not  under  any  authority  derived 
from  the  State,  but  solely  under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  Congress,  and  in  a  matter  concerning  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  .  •  •  There  are  cases  (the  most  familiar 
of  which  are  those  of  making  and  uttering  counterfeit  money) 
in  which  the  same  act  may  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  punish- 
able by  the  judiciary  of  either  [citing  cases].  But  the  power 
of  punishing  a  witness  for  testifying  falsely  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding belongs  peculiarly  to  the  government  in  whose  tribunals 
that  proceeding  is  had.  It  is  essential  to  the  impartial  and 
efficient  administration  of  justice  in  the  tribunals  of  the  nation 
that  witnesses  should  be  able  to  testify  freely  before  them  unre- 
strained by  legislation  of  the  State,  or  by  fear  of  punishment  in 
the  state  courts.  ...  A  witness  who  gives  his  testimony, 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 

a  case  .pending  in  a  court  or  other  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 

I 

isKilbourn  v.  Thompson,  103  U.  S.  168;  26  L.  ed.  377. 

M  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wh.  204 ;  5  L.  ed.  242. 

17  134  U.  S.  372;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  384;  33  L.  ed.  949. 
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In  fact,  however,  there  have  been  few  (the  writer  is  not  certain 
that  there  have  been  any)  instances  in  which  a  treaty  incon- 
sistent with  a  prior  act  of  Congress  has  been  given  full  force 
and  effect  as  law  in  this  country  without  the  assent  of  Congress. 
There  may  indeed  have  been  cases  in  which,  by  treaty,  certain 
action  has  been  taken  without  reference  to  existing  federal  laws, 
as,  for  example,  where  by  treaty  certain  populations  have  been 
collectively  naturalized,  but  such  treaty  action  has  not  operated 
to  repeal  or  annul  the  existing  law  upon  the  subject  Further- 
more, with  specific  reference  to  commercial  arrangements  with 
foreign  powers,  Congress  has  explicitly  denied  that  a  treaty  can 
operate  to  modify  the  arrangements  which  it,  by  statute,  has  pro- 
vided, and,  in  actual  practice,  Congress  in  every  instance  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  this  point. 

§  209.  Treaties  and  Revenue  Acts. 

There  would  seem  to  be  certainly  one  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  later  treaty  abrogates  the  prior  inconsistent  statute,  and 
this  is  in  reference  to  acts  for  raising  revenue.  The  Constitution 
expressly  declares  that  "  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives."^*  Strictly  interpreted 
this  provision  might  be  held  to  apply  only  to  "  bills,''  that  is  to 
propositions  for  a  statute,  but  in  practice  the  spirit  of  the  clause 
has  been  followed  rather  than  its  exact  letter. 

In  1816  the  question  received  an  especially  careful  discnssicm 
in  Congress  with  reference  to  a  convention  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  had  entered  into  in  1815  with  Great  Britain.  The 
house  passed  a  bill  specifically  enacting  in  detail  the  provision 
of  the  treaty,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  making  it  plain  that 

See  Davis  v.  Concordia,  9  How.  280;  13  L.  ed.  138;  Fellows  v.  Blacksmith, 
19  How.  366;  15  L.  ed.  684;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolworth,  155;  Kull 
V.  Kull,  37  Hun  (N.  Y.),  476. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  with  China,  proclaimed  December  8,  1894, 
were  self -executing,  so  as  to  modify  or  repeal  a  prior  statute  with  which 
they  were  in  conflict.  Knox,  At.  Gen.,  Oct.  10,  1901  (23  Op.  646)  approving 
opinions  of  Conrad  Act.  At.  Gen.,  May  20,  1896  (21  Op.  347)  and  Harmon, 
At.  Gen.,  May  26,  1806  (21  Op.  357)." 

14  Art.  I,  Sec.  VII,  CI.  1. 
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sional  or  incidental '  (20  Jolrns.  Eep.  4:92).  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  positions  above  referred  to  will  show  that  they  are 
merely  transient,  occasional  or  incidental  in  their  nature,  and 
none  of  them  possess  the  elements  of  duration,  tenure  or  emolu- 
ment. All  of  these  appointees  were  tut  instrAiments  to  procure 
detailed  information  for  the  better  information  and  guidance  of 
Congress  and  are  wholly  lacking  in  the  essential  elements  of  an 
oiBco  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 

The  House  has  also  held  that  a  contractor  under  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  constitutionally  disqualified  as  a  member. 

A  state  office  does  not  disqualify  for  membership.  Thus,  for 
example,  Senator  La  FoUette  held  the  office  of  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin until  January,  1906,  although  the  Senate,  after  his  elec- 
tion to  that  body,  met  in  extra  session  the  preceding  March. 
Senator  La  Follette  did  not,  however,  appear  in  the  Senate  or 
take  the  oath  until  January  4,  1906. 

Members-elect,  it  has  been  held,  may  defer  until  the  meeting 
of  Congress  their  choice  between  their  seats  and  incompatible 
offices  to  which  they  may  have  been  elected  or  appointed.^ 

The  seat  of  a  member  who  has  accepted  an  incompatible  office 
may  be  declared  vacant  by  a  majority  Yote.^ 

§  232.  Ineligibility  of  Congressmen  to  Offices,  the  Emoluments 
of  Which  Have  Been  Increased. 

In  1909  it  having  been  announced  that  President-Elect  Taft 
intended  to  nominate  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  as  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  was  constitutionally  ineligible, 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary's  office  having  been  increased  by  a 
law  passed  wliile  Knox  was  a  Senator.  In  order  to  render  Sena- 
tor Knox  eligible  to  the  Secretaryship  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress reducing  the  salary  in  question  to  that  which  it  had  been 
before  the  increase  mentioned.  The  strict  constitutionality  of 
this  action  by  Congress  was  questioned  by  many.^ 

20  Hinds,  §  402. 

21  Hinds,  §  504. 

22  In  a  minority  report  from  a  House  Committee   (House  !Rpt.,  No.  2155, 
COth  Cong.,  2d  Scss.)  it  is  said:    "We  do  not  believe  that  a  provision  of  the 

34 
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lated  and  laws  of  revenue  be  passed.    The  Constitution,  in  terms, 
communicates  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and   to  impose 
duties  to  that  department     It  communicates  it,  in  terms,  to  no 
other.     Without  engaging  at  all  in  examination  of  the  extent, 
Hunts,  and  objects  of  tho  power  to  make  treaties,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  general  rule  of  our  system  is  indisputably  that 
the  control  of  trade  and  the  functions  of  taxing  belong,  without 
abridgement  or  participation,  to  Congress.     They  infer  this  from 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  nature  and  principles 
of  our  Government,  from  the  theory  of  republican  liberty  itself, 
from  the  unvaried  practice,  evidencing  the  universal  belief  of  all, 
in  all  periods  and  all  parties  and  opinions.    They  think,  too,  that, 
as  the  general  rule,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  sitting  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  with  open  doors,  under  the  eye  of  the 
country,    communicating    freely    with    their    constituents,    may 
exercise    this   power   more    intelligently,   more    discreetly,    may 
acquire  more  accurate  and  more  minute  information  concerning 
the  employments  and  the  interests  on  which  this  description  of 
measures  will  press,  and  may  better  discern  what  true  policy 
prescril^es  and  rejects  than  is  within  the  competence  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government.     To  follow,  not  to  lead;  to 
fulfil,  not  to  ordain,  the  law;  to  carry  into  effect,  by  negotiation 
and  compact  with  foreign  governments,  the  legislative  will,  when 
it  has   been  announced,  upon  the  great  subjects  of  trade  and 
revenue;  not  to  interpose  with  controlling  influence;  not  to  go 
forward  with  too  ambitious  enterprise  —  these  seem  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  Executive."'® 

— -■  — ^ 

16  Compilation  of  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  VIII,  36. 
With  i*eference  to  this  report,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to 
Mr.  VVhcaton,  "  If  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  treaty-making  power  it  may 
be  truly  said  tliat  iU  exercise  has  been  one  continual  aeries  of  habitual  and 
uninterrupted  infringements  of  the  Constitution."  He  then  continued :  "  From 
the  beginning  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  [the  treaty-making  power]  has  been  exercised  constantly  on  commerce, 
navigation,  and  other  delegated  powers,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
the  reserved,  which,  from  their  nature,  rarely  ever  come  into  question  between 
us  and  other  nations.  The  treaty-making  power  has,  indeed,  been  regarded 
to  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace,  with  few  exceptions^  all   questions 
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imprisonment  had  been  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the  court 
go  on  to  consider  the  personal  liability  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers voting  for  and  participating  in  the  commitment  for  con- 
tempt. Having  pointed  out  that  these  individual  members  had 
undoubtedly,  by  their  speeches,  reports  and  notes,  approved  and 
authorized  the  imprisonment  of  Kilbourn,  and  having  quoted  the 
constitutional  clause  with  reference  to  the  exemption  of  members 
of  Congress  from  arrest,  and  from  being  questioned  as  to  any 
speech  or  debate,  the  court  ask :  "  Is  what  the  defendants  did 
in  the  matter  in  hand  covered  by  this  provision  ?  Is  a  resolution 
offered  by  a  member,  speech  or  debate,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  ?  Does  its  protection  extend  to  the  report  which  they 
made  to  the  House,  of  Kilbourn's  delinquency  ?  To  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  he  was  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  House  ? 
To  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  under  which  he  was 
imprisoned?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
they  cannot  be  brought  in  question  for  their  action  in  a  court  of 
justice  or  in  any  other  place.  And  yet  if  a  report,  or  a  resolu- 
tion, or  a  vote,  is  not  speech  or  debate,  of  what  value  is  the  con- 
stitutional protection?  We  may  perhaps  find  some  aid  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  this  provision,  if  we  can  find  out  its 
source,  and  fortunately  in  this  thei:e  is  no  difficulty.  For  while 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  adopt  the  lex  et  con- 
suetudo  of  the  English  Parliament  as  a  whole,  they  did  incor- 
porate such  parts  of  it,  and  with  it  such  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  thought  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress." 

After  reviewing  the  English  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  and 
the  early  Massachusetts  case  of  Coffin  v.  Coffin^  and  the  dictum 
of  Story  in  his  Commeniaries  (§  8G6)  the  court  say:  "  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  authorities  we  have  cited 
are  sound  and  are  applicable  to  this  case.  It  would  be  a  narrow 
view  of  the  constitutional  provision  to  limit  it  to  words  spoken 
in  debate.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  as  forcible  in  its  applica- 
tion to  written  reports  presented  in  that  body  by  its  committees, 

SS4  MaB0.  1. 
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to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though  in  writing,  must  be  repro- 
duced in  speech,  and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  it  is  done 
vocally  or  by  passing  between  the  tellers.  In  short,  to  things 
generally  done  in  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members 
in  relation  to  the  business  before  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
here  that  there  may  not  be  things  done,  in  the  one  House  or 
the  other,  of  an  extraordinary  character,  for  which  the  members 
who  take  part  in  the  act  may  be  held  l^ally  responsible.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  members  of  these  bodies  so  far  to  forget  their 
high  functions  and  the  noble  instrument  under  which  they  act 
as  to  imitate  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  execution  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  If ation,  or  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
Assembly  in  assuming  the  function  of  a  court  for  capital  punish- 
ment, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  an  utter  perversion  of 
their  powers  to  a  criminal  purpose  would  be  screened  from  pun- 
ishment by  the  constitutional  provision  for  freedom  of  debate. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters  which  have  been  pressed  on  our 
attention,  we  prefer  to  decide  only  what  is  necessary  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  we  think  the  plea  set  up  by  those  of  the  defendants 
who  were  members  of  the  House  is  a  good  defense.'^ 

As  regards  the  freedom  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
prosecution  for  words  spoken  in  either  House,  no  comment  is 
needed,  except  to  observe  that  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
the  outside  publication  by  a  member  of  libelous  matter  spoken 
in  Congress.^  As  Story  observes :  "  No  man  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  defame  others  under  color  of  a  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  And  if  he  does  so  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  Congress,  that  furnishes  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
enabled  through  the  medium  of  the  press  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion and  invade  the  repose  of  other  citizens."  ^ 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  constitutional  immunity 
extends  to  witnesses  appearing  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and,  probably,  to  petitions,  and  other  addresses  to  that  body.^ 

26  King  V.  Creery,  1  iMaule  &  Sclw.  273. 

^  Commeniaries,  §  863. 

MSce  Colvmhia  Law  Rev.  Feb.  1910,  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten 
Veedcr,  entitled  "Absolute  Immunity  in  Defamation:  Legislative  and  Exec- 
utive Proceedings." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ELECTION   OF  MEMBERS   OP   CONGRESS.l 

§  234.  Their  Apportionment  among  the  States. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  that  they  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  their  several  populations,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  being  counted.*  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides, 
however,  that  "  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  or  judicial 
officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 

1  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are  spoken  of  as  two  "  Houses  " 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  being  often  termed  the  Upper  House,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Lower  House,  or,  simply  the  **  House." 

sTlie  origiikil  provision  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  8,  Sec.  88,  CI.  3)  was  as 
follows:  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Staites  wliich  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  Tlie  number  of  Representatives 
shall  not  exxreed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  TJew  York  six, 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eiglit,  Delaware  one,  Iklaryland  six,  Virginia 
ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  fi\'e,  and  Georgia  three." 

By  section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  is  provided  that  "Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  €ach  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

[533] 
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said:  "It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  by 
treaty  or  otherwise  impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal 
prerogatives,  and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted  that  they  have 
capacity  to  receive  or  power  to  exercise  them."  And,  later  on 
in  the  same  opinion:  "The  court  denies  the  faculty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  add  to  its  powers  by  treaty."  In  the 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case^  the  opinion  declares :  "  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  a  treaty  cannot  change  the  Constitution,  or  be  held 
valid  if  it  be  in  violation  of  that  instrument.  This  results  from 
the  nature  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  government." 

In  De  Geof roy  v.  Riggs^  Justice  Field  declares :  "  The  treaty 
power,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  is  in  term«  unlimited 
except  by  those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that  instrument 
against  the  action  of  the  government  or  of  its  departments,  and 
those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  government  and  of  that  of 
the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as 
to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  government  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a 
cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  without  its 
consent,  (Fort  Leavenworth  Railroad  Co.  v.  Lowe,  114  U.  S. 
525,  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  095;  29  L.  ed.  264.)  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  not  perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  questions 
which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter  which  is  properly 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  foreign  country.  (Ware  v. 
Hylton,  3  Dall.  199 ;  1  L.  ed.  568 ;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat 
259;  4  L.  ed.  234;  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  25  L. 
ed.  628;  8  Opinions  Attys.  Gen,  417;  The  People  v.  Gerke,  5 
California  381.)" 

In  Downes  v.  BidwelP  four  of  the  majority  justices  in  their 
opinion  deny  the  authority  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  "  in- 
corporate "  annexed  territory  into  the  United  States.  And  the 
minority  declare  that  "  a  treaty  which  undertook  to  take  away 


8  11  Wall.  610;  20  L.  ed.  227. 

4  133  U.  S.  2o8;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  295;  33  L.  ed.  642. 

B  182  U.  S.  244;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  770  j  45  L.  ed.  1088. 
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In  various  States  of  the  Union  property,  educational,  and  other 
qualifications  upon  the  right  to  vote  have  been  established.  These 
limitations  upon  adult  male  suffrage  have  not,  however,  been  held 
to  warrant  an  application  of  the  reduction  of  representation 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Cooley :  "  To  require  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  is  no 
denial  of  suffrage,  it  is  demanding  only  the  preliminary  perform- 
ance of  public  duty  and  may  be  classed,  as  may  also  presence  at 
the  polls,  with  registration,  or  the  observance  of  any  other  pre- 
liminary to  insure  fairness  and  protect  against  fraud.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  to  require  ability  to  read  is  any  denial  of  suffrage. 
To  refuse  to  receive  one's  vote  because  he  was  born  in  some  par- 
ticular country  rather  than  elsewhere,  or  because  of  his  color,  or 
because  of  any  natural  quality  or  peculiarity  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  overcome,  is  plainly  a  denial  of  suffrage. 
But  ability  to  read  is  within  the  power  of  any  man,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  attain  it,  and  it  is  no  hardship  to  require  it.  On  the 
contrary  the  requirement  only  by  indirection  compels  one  to 
appropriate  a  personal  benefit  he  might  otherwise  neglect.  It 
denies  to  no  man  the  suffrage,  but  the  privilege  is  freely  tendered 
to  all,  subject  only  to  a  condition  that  is  beneficial  in  its  perform- 
ance and  light  in  its  burden.  If  a  property  qualification,  or  the 
payment  of  taxes  upon  property  when  one  has  none  to  be  taxed, 
is  made  a  condition  to  suffrage,  there  may  be  room  for  more 
question."  * 

§  235.  The  Mode  of  Apportionment* 

In  the  first  Congress  representatives  were  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  a  rough  estimate  as  to  their  respective 
populations.  Since  that  time  new  apportionments  have  been 
based  upon  the  figures  of  the  decennial  censuses. 

s  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  edition  of  1898,  p.  292.  The  state  courts 
Ijuve  very  generally  held  that  reasonable  registration  and  other  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  ballot  against  fraud,  intimidation,  ignorance,  etc.,  are  not 
unconstitutional  under  the  state  Constitution  as  adding  to  the  qualifications 
laid  down.    Cf,  Cooley,  Const.  JAnu,  7th  ed.,  Ch.  XVIII. 
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The  first  apportionment  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  vetoed  by 
President  Washington  as  nnconstitutional  in  that  it  provided 
for  a  representative  for  each  thirty  thousand  of  population,  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  also  an  additional  num- 
ber to  the  States  having  the  largest  fractions  left  over  after  the 
division  was  made.* 

Until  1842  fractions  of  populations  left  ewer  by  the  dividing 
of  the  populations  of  the  several  States  by  the  number  selected 
for  determining  the  number  of  representatives,  went  tmrepre- 
sented.  Since  that  time,  however,  where  these  fractions  have 
exceeded  a  half  of  the  ratio  number,  an  additional  representative 
has  been  allowed. 

§  2S6.  Congressional  Districts. 

The  division  of  the  States  into  congressional  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  representatives  is  left  to  the  state  legislatures. 
Congress  has,  however,  provided  that  these  districts,  shall  bo  com- 
posed  of  contiguous  territor|r.  It  has  become  an  established  rule 
of  political  practice,  though  not  one  of  constitutional  obligation, 
that  a  rej)rosentative  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  district  in  which 
he  is  elected.  Representatives  are,  however,  occasionally  elected 
by  distri(tts  in  which  they  do  not  reside,  and  in  such  eases  there 
is  no  question  as  to  their  right  to  sit  In  certain  case6>  congress- 
men at  large,  that  is,  from  the  whole  State,  are  elected.  This 
happens  when  a. State  has  not  been  divided  into  districts,  or  where, 
after  a  reaj^portionment,  an  additional  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives have  been  allotted  a  State  and  that  State  has  not  re- 

« ''  Construing  the  Constitution  to  authorize  s  proeess  bj  which  the  whole 
nunVber  of  rci>ros<^ntatives  should  be  ascertained  on  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterwards  *  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
aocordinjr  to  th<»ir  resp<^'tive  numbers,*  the  Senate  [in  an  amendnieiit  which 
the  House  acooitted]  applied  the  number  thirty  thousand  aa  a  diviaor  tf>  the 
total  population,  and  taking  the  quotient  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
«s  the  numl)4»r  of  represontatives  giren  by  the  ratio  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  House  where  tlie  bill  oris^inated,  they  apportioned  that  number  among 
the  several  States  by  that  ratio,  until  as  many  lepreeentatives  as  it  would 
crive  were  allotted!  to  each.  Tlie  residuary  numbers  were  then  distributed  among 
the  States  having  the  highest  fractions."  Marshall,  lJf9  of  Wmkim^tvn,  V, 
319.    Cf,  Foster,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  I,  395. 
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districted  itself  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  additional  districts. 
In  such  caseSy  of  course,  only  the  additional  representatives  are 
elected  at  large. 

§  237.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  by  Whom 
EHected. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives to  Congress,  "  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature/^  This  places  the  determination  of  who  may  ex- 
ercise the  suffrage  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  States,  except 
for  the  restriction  placed  upon  them  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
There  thus  exists  the  rather  curious  fact  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment though  able  to  control  its  citizenship  by  naturalization 
is  not  able  to  confer  the  suffrage  for  the  election  even  of  ib?  own 
officials;  whereas  the  States  may  confer,  and,  indeed,  in  a  number 
of  instances  have  conferred  this  suffrage  upon  persons  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States/ 

§  238.  The  Right  to  Vote  for  Representatives  not  a  Necessary 
Incident  of  National  Citizenship. 
That  the  suffrage  is  not  a  necessary  incident  of  federal  citizen- 
ship is  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Minor  v.  Happersett,®  a 
case  in  which  it  was  argued  that  a  woman,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  was,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  vote.  In  this  case  the  direct 
question  was  presented  whether  all  citizens  are  necessarily  Toters. 
This  the  court  answered  by  declaring  that  the  United  States  has 
no  voters  of  its  own  creation  in  the  States.  After  going  on  to 
show  that  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  ever 
since,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  States  had  not  been  coextensive 
with  that  of  citizenship,  the  opinion  concludes:     "For  nearly 

7  E.  g.j  upon  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizen* 
hut  have  not  yet  taken  out  their  final  papers.  Hare  {American  ConMtitutionat 
Law.  p.  529}  .denies  the  eonstitutionality  of  this.  He  says:  ''Reading  the 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  the  |ust  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  natfonal  cftizenalup  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of 
Buffrape."    This  view  is  plainly  incorrect. 

8  21  Wall.  102;  22  L.  cd.  627. 
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ninety  years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  idea  that  the  Con- 
stitution, when  it  conferred  citizenship,  did  not  necessarily  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage.  .  .  .  Being  imanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone,  and  that  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  several  States  which  commit  that  important  trust  to 
men  alone  are  not  necessarily  void,  we  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below." 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  right  to  vote  either  at 
federal  or  state  elections  is  in  any  case  determined  directly  by 
federal  law.  Even  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  does  not  itself  give 
to  any  one  the  right  In  United  States  v.  Reese*  the  court  say: 
*^  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  any  one.  It  prevents  the  States,  or  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular,  to  one  citizen 
over  another,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  ...  It  follows  that  the  Amendment  has  invested 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constitutional  right 
which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress.  That  right  is 
exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

And  in  United  States  v.  Cruikshank^^  the  court  say:  "In 
Minor  V.  Ilappersett  (21  Wall.  162;  22  L.  ed.  627)  we  decided 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  conferred  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  that  the  United  States  have 
no  voters  of  their  own  creation  in  the  States.  In  United  States 
V.  Reese  (92  U.  S.  214;  23  L.  ed.  563),  just  decided,  we  held  that 
the  Fifteenth  i\jnendment  has  invested  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  a  new  constitutional  right,  which  is,  exemption  from 
discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of 
national  citizenship;  but  that  exemption  from  discrimination  in 

9  92  U    S.  214;  23  L.  ed.  563. 

10  92  U.  S.  542;  23  L.  ed.  588. 
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the  exercise  of  that  right  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  is.  The  right 
to  vote  in  the  States  comes  from  the  States;  but  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  the  prohibited  discrimination  comes  from  the 
United  States." 

In  a  much  later  case,  Pope  v.  Williams,^^  the  court  again  say: 
"  The  privilege  to  vote  in  any  State  is  not  given  by  the  federal 
Constitution  or  by  any  of  its  Amendments." 

In  Neal  v.  Delaware,^  a  case  decided  but  a  little  later,  the 
court,  however,  point  out  that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  by 
abolishing  ipso  facto  all  limitations  in  state  laws  and  constitutions 
founded  upon  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  may 
in  effect  operate  to  qualify  certain  persons  to  vote  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  the  right.  The  opinion  says :  "  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  had  the  effect,  in 
law,  to  remove  from  the  state  constitution,  or  render  inoperative, 
that  provision  which  restricts  the  right  of.  suffrage  to  the  white 
race.  .  .  .  There  is,  then,  an  excision  or  erasure  of  the  word 
'  white '  in  the  qualification  of  voters  in  this  State ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution is  now  to  be  construed  as  if  such  word  had  never  been 
there." 

Although,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing,  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  conditions  upon  which  the  suffrage  is  granted  lies  ex- 
clusively within  the  discretion  of  the  several  States,  subject  only 
to  the  limitation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  it  may  happen 
that  state  suffrage  laws  may  be  rendered  invalid  because  in  viola- 
tion of  certain  other  general  limitations  laid  upon  the  States. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  disfranchising  law,  operating  as  to  particular 
individuals  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  as 
tending  to  destroy  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  State, 
or  as  favoring  the  citizens  of  certain  .States  above  those  of  other 
States  would  probably  be  held  void. 

In  Pope  V.  Williams^^  the  court  say:  "It  is  unnecessary  in 
this  case  to  assert  that  under  no  conceivable  state  of  facts  could  a 
state  statute  in  regard  to  voting  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 

11  193  U.  S.  621;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  573;  48  L.  ed.  817. 

i::i()3  U.  S.  370;  26  L.  ed.  567. 

:3  1!)3  U.  S.  621 ;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  573;  48  L.  ed.  817. 
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upon,  or  a  discrimination  against,  the  individual  rights  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  removing  into  the  State,  and  excluded  from 
voting  therein  by  state  l^islation.  The  question  might  arise  if 
an  exclusion  from  the  priWlege  of  voting  were  founded  upon  the 
particular  State  from  which  the  person  came,  excluding  from  that 
privilege,  for  instance,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  coming  from 
Georgia  and  allowing  it  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  coming 
from  Xew  York  or  any  other  State.  In  such  case  an  argument 
might  be  urged  that,  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  the  citizen  from  Georgia  was,  by  the  state 
statute,  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Other  ex- 
treme cases  might  be  suggested." 

lu  this  case  the  court  held  valid  a  state  law  requiring  persons 
coming  into  the  State  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  before  they  could 
claim  the  right  to  be  registei-ed  as  voters.  The  court  say:  *'  The 
statute,  so  far  as  it  provides  conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  within  the  State,  by  persons  coming 
tlieroiu  to  reside  ...  is  neither  an  unlawful  discrimination 
agaiiiht  any  one  in  the  situation  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  nor  does 
it  deny  to  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  nor  is  it  repugnant 
to  any  fundamental  or  inalienable  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  violation  of  any  implied  guaranties  of  the  federal 
Constitution.'* 

§  239.  Though  Determined  by  State  Law,  the  Right  to  Vote  for 
Representatives  is  a  Federal  Right. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress  and  the  conditions  upon  which  that  right 
is  granted.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
right  to  veto  is  conditioned  upon  and  determined  by  state 
law.  But  the  right  itself,  as  thus  determined,  is  a  federal  right. 
That  is  to  say,  the  right  springs  from  the  provision  of  the  federal 
Constitution  that  Eepresentatives  shall  be  elected  by  those  who 
have  tho  riii'ht  in  each  State  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most 
nuiiierous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.    The  Constitution  thus 
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gives  the  right  but  accepts,  as  its  own,  the  qualifications  which 
the  States  severally  see  fit  to  establish  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  several  state  l^islatures. 
This  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough^'*  in  which  they  say:  "But  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Congress  does  not  depend 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  office,  if  it  be 
properly  called  an  office,  is  created  by  that  Constitution  and  by 
that  alono.  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be  filled,  namely,  by 
election.  Its  language  is :  '  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature.'  (Article  I,  Section  2.)  The  States 
in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with  reference  to 
the  election  of  members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  those  eo  nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote 
for  the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  the  same  persons  shall  vot«  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualification  thus 
furnished  as  the  qualification  of  its  own  electors  for  members  of 
Congress.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  members  of  Congress  owe 
their  right  to  vote  to  the  state  law  in  any  sense  which  makes  the 
exercise   of    the   right   depend   exclusively  on   the   law   of   the 

State."  ^^ 

. — — —  ' 

n  110  U.  S.  651;  4  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  152;  28  L.  ed.  274. 

15  The  opinion  continues:  "  Counsel  for  petitioners,  seizing  upon  the  expres- 
sion found  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happersett  (21 
Wall.  162;  22  L.  ed.  627)  that  "the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  confer  tlie  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,"  without  reference  to  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used,  insists  that  the  voters  in  this  sense  do  not  owe 
their  right  to  vote  in  any  sense  to  that  instrument.  But  the  court  was  com- 
batting the  argument  that  this  right  was  conferred  on  all  citizens,  and  there- 
fore upon  women  as  well  as  men.  In  opposition  to  that  idea,  it  was  said  the 
Constitution  adopts  as  the  qualification  for  voters  of  members  of  CJongress 
that  which  prevails  in  the  State  where  the  voting  is  to  be  done;  therefore, 
paid  the  opinion,  the  right  is  not  definitely  conferred  on  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  by  the  Constitution  alone,  because  you  have  to  look  to  the  law  of 
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United  States  may  regulate  the  subject  by  treaty  it  is  impossible 
of  regulation  by  imiform  and  reciprocal  rules.  I  advise  you, 
therefore,  that  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  these  boundary 
waters  is  a  proper  subject  of  the  treaty-making  power  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  President  If  it  be  suggested  that  such 
a  treaty  is  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  to  effect,  because  it  deprives  the  States  of  jurisdiction 
and  authority  now  vested  in  them,  and  practically  would  annul 
their  laws  and  destroy  one  subject  of  state  sovereignty,  without 
going  into  a  history  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  above 
quoted,  which  declares  that  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  by  tlic  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  suj>reme 
law  of  the  land  (the  discussions  of  which  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  in  the  state  conventions  called  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  were  very  extensive  and  interesting),  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
that  it  establishes  within  state  jurisdiction  a  different  law  and 
standard  of  rights  from  that  established  by  the  laws  of  the  State."' 
In  a  number  of  instances,  as  said,  state  laws,  with  reference 
to  matters  ordinarily  within  state  cognizance,  have  been  held 
void  when  in  conflict  with  existing  federal  treaties.  Examples 
of  this,  are  laws  denying  the  right  of  the  alien  to  be  employed 
by  contractors  upon  public  works,  or  to  be  employed  by  private 
corporations.^® 

§  215.  The  True  Doctrine. 

How,  now,  are  we  to  harmonize  these  declarations  that  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States  may  not  be  infringed  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  with  the  fact  that,  in  specific  instances,  the  invasion 
of  these  rights  has  been  upheld  ? 

Essentially  speaking,  the  two  positions,  thus  absolutely  stated, 
cannot  be  harmonized.     There  is  no  principle  that  can  be  stated 


16  Baker  v.  Portland,  5  Sawyer,  660 ;  In  re  Tiburcio,  6  Sawyer,  349 ;  In  re 
Ah  Chong,  6  Sawyer,  451.  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Soc.  of  Int.  Law, 
1907,  Address  by  Prof.  C.  X.  Gregory. 
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"  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the.  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  derived  merely  from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  but  has  its  foundation  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  "  The  amount  of  damages 
claimed,  the  court  held,  to  be  "  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  de- 
termination of  a  jury,"  and  that  no  opinion  of  the  court  would 
"  justify  it  in  holding  that  the  amount  in  controversy  was  in- 
suflBcient  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court."  ^® 

§  240.  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  "  The  times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

In  this  clause  sufficient  authority  is  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  it  so  see  fit,  to  assume  entire  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives;  to  establish  by 
acts  of  Congress,  the  regulations  governing  the  same,  and  to  apply 
and  enforce  these  regulations  by  federal  officials  and  tribunals. 

The  United  States  government  did  not  exercise  any  of  the 
power  thus  given  it  until  1842  when,  conceiving  that  the  system 
employed  in  some  States  of  electing  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  a  general  ticket  (that  is,  one  according 
to  which  each  voter  voted  for  as  many  Representatives  as  there 
were  Representatives  to  be  elected  from  his  State)  gave  an  undue 
power  to  the  political  party  In  the  majority  in  the  State,  Congress 
enacted  a  law  declaring  that  each  member  should  be  elected  by  a 
separate  district  composed  of  contiguous  territory.'*  In  1866  an 
act  was  passed  regulating  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  state 

, ,  1,1,  I  __  ^^, -  I         -     -  — 

17  Citing  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.  S.  661;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  152;  28  L.  ed. 
274. 

IS  As  to  constitutionality  of  federal  regulation  and  protection,  and  the 
fe(l<?ral  character  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives  to  Congress,  see 
In  re  Coy,  127  U.  S.  731;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1263;  32  L.  ed.  274;  Mason  v. 
:Mis8ouri,  179  U.  S.  328;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  125;  45  L.  ed.  214;  Swafford  ▼. 
Tompleton,  185  U.  S.  487;   22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  783;   46  L.  ed,   1005. 

19  85  Stat,  at  L.  491. 
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legislatures.  In  1873  Congress  again  acted,  providing  by  law  that 
the  election  of  Representatives  in  ail  of  the  States  should  oocor 
npon  the  same  day,  namely,  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1876,  and  on  the  same  day  of  every  second  year 
thereafter.*^  In  like  manner  Congress  fixed  the  day  for  election 
of  presidential  electors. 

By  act  of  1872,  amended  by  that  of  February  14,  1899,  it  is 
provided  that  "  all  votes  for  Representatives  in  Congress  must  be 
by  written  or  printed  ballot  or  voting  machine,  the  use  of  which 
has  been  duly  authorized  by  the  state  law;  and  all  votes  reorived 
or  recorded  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be  of  no  effect." 

Other  federal  laws  prohibit  interference  in  elections  by  federal 
troops,  or  army  or  navy  officers  ;^  and  by  the  law  of  1870  it  is  pro- 
vided generally  at  all  elections  that  no  persons  shall  be  pre\'enteil 
from  voting  because  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.^ 

A  general  law  enacted  in  1870  (amended  in  1871),  entitled  a 
law  "  To  enforce  the  Rights  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
Vote  in  the  Several  States  of  the  Union,'*  while  not  itself  estab- 
lishing .positive  regulations  of  its  own,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  marshals  and  supervisors  of  elections  to  see  to  it  that  the 
state  laws  governing  elections  of  Representatives  to  Congress  were 
fairly  and  effectively  executed.^ 

This  right  of  oversight  was,  however,  resisted  by  some  of  the 
States  upon  the  ground  that,  though  the  United  States  might 
establish  regulations  of  its  own,  appoint  officials  to  execute  them, 
and  compel  the  officials  of  the  State  as  well  as  private  citizens  to 
conform  to  them,  it  had  no  right  or  power  to  control  state  ofiicials 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  their  own  States,  even 

20 By  act  of  March  3,  1875,  this  provision  wa3  made  "not  to  apply  to  any 
State  that  lias  not  yet  changed  its  day  of  election  and  whose  Oonstitution 
must  be  amended  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the  day  of  election  of  state 
officers  in  said  State."  The  elections  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont  and 
Oregon  at  present  are  held  under  this  proyision. 

2iEev.  Stat.,  §§  2003,  5530,  5528. 

22  Bev.  Stat ,  §  2004.  This  law  was  of  course  enacted  under  authority 
given  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

MThis  law  was  repealed  February  8,  1894. 
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when  those  laws  related  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  Na* 
tional  Legislature. 

This  controversy  reached  a  judicial  settlement  in  the  case  of  Ex 
parte  Siebold,^  decided  in  1879.  This  suit  arose  out  of  the  ar- 
rest of  certain  state-appointed  judges  of  elections  who  were 
charged  with  interfering  with  and  resisting  supervisors  and 
deputy  marshals  holding  appointment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  act  of  1870.  In  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was 
maintained  that  the  federal  officials  had  been  without  constitu- 
tional authority,  and,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  offered  them 
was  not  a  legal  offense. 

The  argument  is  stated  by  Justice  Field  in  his  dissenting 
opinion.  He  there  takes  the  position  that  in  granting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  authority  to  enact  laws  regulating  the  elec- 
tions of  Senators  and  Representatives,  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  been  simply  to  authorize  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  legislate  in  case  the  state  government  refused  to  take 
any  steps  whatever.  lie  said :  "  The  act  was  designed  simply 
to  give  to  the  General  Government  the  means  of  its  preservation 
against  a  possible  dissolution  from  the  hostility  of  the  States  to 
the  election  of  Representatives,  or  from  their  neglect  to  provide 
suitable  means  for  holding  such  elections.''  As  evidence  that  this 
was  the  intention,  Madison's  remarks  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  Hamilton's  in  The  Federalist  were  cited.  So  long 
as  the  state  laws  are  retained  and  administered  by  state  officials, 
they  cannot,  argued  Field,  be  properly  regarded  as  federal  laws, 
and  Congress  cannot  provide  for  their  federal  supervision.  "  The 
act  of  Congress,"  he  said,  ^'  asserts  a  power  inconsistent  with  and 
destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  States.  The  right  to  con- 
trol their  own  officers,  to  prescribe  the  duties  they  shall  perform, 
without  the  supervision  or  interference  of  any  other  authority, 
and  the  penalties  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected  for  a  violation 
of  duty  is  essential  to  that  independence."  After  quoting  from 
Kentucky  v.  Dennison,^  Field  continues:    "  If  it  be  incompetent 

2*  100  U.  S.  371;  25  1m  ed.  717. 
26  24  How.  66;  16  L.  ed.  717. 

35 
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for  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  enforce  by  coercive  measures  the 
performance  of  a  plain  duty,  imposed  by  a  law  of  Congress  upon 
the  executive  oflScer  of  a  State  [the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
justice]  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  incompetent  for  it  to  enforce 
by  similar  measures  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  a  law  of  a  State,  If  Congress  cannot  impose  upon  a  state 
officer,  as  such,  the  performance  of  any  duty,  it  would  seem  logic- 
ally to  follow  that  it  cannot  subject  him  to  punishment  for  the 
neglect  of  such  duties  as  the  State  may  impose.  It  cannot  punish 
for  the  non-performance  of  a  duty  which  it  cannot  prescribe. 
.  .  .  Whenever,  therefore,  the  Federal  Government,  instead  of 
acting  through  its  own  ofEcers,  seeks  to  accomplish  its  purposes 
through  the  agency  of  officers  of  the  States,  it  must  accept  the 
agency  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  officers  are  permitted 
to  act  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  the  Federal  Government  de- 
sires to  compel,  by  coercive  measures  and  punitive  sanctions,  the 
performance  of  any  duties  devolved  upon  it  by  the  Constitution, 
it  must  appoint  its  own  officers  and  agents,  upon  whom  its  power 
can  be  exerted.  .  .  .  Whatever  Congress  may  properly  do 
touching  the  regulations  [governing  elections]  one  of  two  things 
must  follow:  either  the  altered  or  the  new  regulation  remains  a 
state  law,  or  it  becomes  a  law  of  Congress.  If  it  remains  a  state 
law,  it  must,  like  other  laws  of  the  State,  be  enforced  through  its 
instrumentalities  and  agencies,  and  with  the  penalties  which  it 
may  see  fit  to  prescribe,  and  without  the  supervision  or  interfer- 
ence of  federal  officials.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  a  law 
of  Congress,  it  must  be  carried  into  execution  by  such  officers  and 
with  such  sanctions  as  Congress  may  designate.  .  .  .  With 
respect  to  the  election  of  Eepresentatives,*'  Field  concludes,  **  as 
long  as  Congress  does  not  adopt  regulations  of  its  own  and  enforce 
them  through  federal  officers,  but  permits  the  regulations  of  the 
States  to  remain,  it  must  depend  for  a  compliance  with  them  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  state  officers  and  their  responsibility  to  their 
own  government  All  the  provisions  of  the  law,  therefore,  author- 
izing supervisors  and  marshals  to  interfere  with  those  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  providing  for  criminal  prosecu- 
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tions  against  them  in  the  federal  courts,  are,  in  my  judgmenti 
clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution." 

The  majority  of  the  court,  however,  in  their  opinion  say: 
"  There  is  no  declaration  that  the  regulations  shall  be  made  either 
wholly  by  the  state  legislatures  or  wholly  by  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  interfere,  of  course  they  may  be  m-ade  wholly  by 
the  State;  but  if  it  chooses  to  interfere,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
words  to  prevent  its  doing  so,  either  wholly  or  partially.  On  the 
contrary,  the  necessary  implication  is  that  it  may  do  either.  It 
may  either  make  the  regulations,  or  it  may  alter  them.  If  it 
only  alters,  leaving,  as  manifest  convenience  requires,  the  general 
organization  of  the  polls  to  the  State,  there  results  a  necessary 
co-o.peration  of  the  two  governments  in  regulating  the  subject. 
But  no  repugnance  in  the  system  of  regulations  can  arise  thence; 
for  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is  paramount  It  may 
be  exercised  as  and  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  exercise  it.  When 
exercised,  the  action  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  extends  and  conflicts 
with  the  regulations  of  the  State,  necessarily  supersedes  them. 
This  is  implied  in  the  power  ^  to  make  or  alter.'  " 

As  to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  independent  sanctions 
and  punishments  imposed  by  the  two  governments,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  duties  required  of  their  respective  officers  of  election, 
and  for  their  protection  in  the  .performance  of  those  duties,  the 
court  say :  "  While  the  State  will  retain  the  power  of  enforcing 
such  of  its  own  regulations  as  are  not  superseded  by  those  adopted 
by  Congress,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  if  Congress  has  power  to 
make  regulations  it  must  have  the  power  to  enforce  them,  not  only 
by  punishing  the  delinquency  of  officers  appointed  by  the  United 
States,  but  by  restraining  and  punishing  those  who  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  if,  as 
we  have  shown.  Congress  may  revise  existing  regulations,  and  add 
to  or  alter  the  same  as  far  as  it  deems  expedient,  there  can  be  as 
little  question  that  it  may  impose  additional  penalties  for  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  committed  by  the  state  officers  in  the  elections, 
or  for  their  violation  of  any  duty  relating  thereto,  whether  arising 
from  the  common  law  or  from  any  other  law,  state  or  national. 
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Why  not?  ...  It  is  objected  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
enforce  state  laws  or  punish  state  officers,  especially  has  no  power 
to  punish  them  for  violating  the  laws  of  their  own  State,  As  a 
general  proposition  this  is,  undoubtedly,  true;  but  when,  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions,  state  officers  are  called  upon  to 
fulfil  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
State,  has  the  former  no  means  of  compelling  such  fulfilment? 
Yet  that  is  the  case  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  States  to  elect  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congress.  The  due  and  fair  election  of  these 
Eepresentatives  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  no  less  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action than  the  state  government  is.  It  certainly  is  not  obliged  to 
stand  by  as  a  passive  spectator,  when  duties  are  violated  and  out- 
rageous frauds  are  committed.  It  is  directly  intere&ted  in  the 
faithful  performance,  by  the  officers  of  elections,  of  their  respect- 
ive duties.  Those  duties  are  owed  as  well  to  the  United  States 
as  to  the  State.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  mixed  nature 
of  the  transaction,  state  and  national.  A  violation  of  duty  is  an 
offense  against  the  United  States,  for  which  the  offender  is  justly 
amenable  to  that  government.  Xo  official  position  can  shelter 
him  from  this  responsibility.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  plenary  and  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  subject, 
it  seems  almost  absurd  to  say  that  an  officer  who  receives  or  has 
custody  of  the  ballots  given  for  Representatives  owes  no  duty  to 
the  National  Government  which  Congress  can  enforce;  or  that  an 
officer  who  stuffs  the  ballot  box  cannot  be  made  amenable  to  the 
United  States,  If  Congress  has  not,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
present  laws,  imposed  any  penalties  to  prevent  and  punish  frauds 
and  violations  of  duty  committed  by  officers  of  election,  it  has  been 
because  the  exigency  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to  require  it, 
and  not  because  Congress  had  not  the  requisite  pow^.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  laws  and  regulations,  the  violation  of  which  is 
made  punishable  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  are  state  laws  and  have 
not  been  adopted  by  Congress,  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  impose  punishment.  It  is  true  that  Congress  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  officers  of  election,  but  has  been  content  to  leave  them  as 
prescribed  by  state  laws.  It  has  only  created  additional  sanctions 
for  their  performance,  and  provided  means  for  supervision  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  such  performance.  The  imposi- 
tion of  punishment  implies  a  prohibition  of  the  act  punished. 
The  state  laws  which  Congress  sees  no  occasion  to  alter,  but  which 
it  allows  to  stand,  are  in  effect  adopted  by  Congress.  It  simply 
demands  their  fulfilment.  Content  to  leave  the  laws  as  they  are, 
it  is  not  content  with  the  means  provided  for  their  enforcement 
It  provides  additional  means  for  that  purpose ;  and  we  think  it  is 
entirely  within  its  constitutional  power  to  do  so.-  It  is  simply  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  make  additional  regulations." 

In  Ex  parte  Clarke^^  and  Ex  parte  Yarbrough^  the  doctrine 
declared  in  Siebold's  case  is  reaflSrmed,  the  court  saying  in  the 
latter  case,  **  If  this  government  is  anything  more  than  a  mere 
aggregation  of  delegated  agents  of  other  States  and  governments, 
each  of  which  is  superior  to  the  General  Government,  it  must  have 
the  power  to  protect  the  elections  from  violence  and  corruption." 

In  the  Yarbrough  ease  the  law  of  1870  was  held  to  support  an 
indictment  charging    a   conspiracy    to    intimidate    a    citizen    of 

African  descent  from  voting.^     The  parties  interfered  with  some 

^—^—^^.^.^^-^^  ■ 

26  100  U.  S.  399;  25  L.  ed.  715. 

27  no  U.  S.  051;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  152;  28  L.  ed.  274. 

28  *'  Rev.  Stat.,  §  2208.  If  t\\x)  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  because  of  his  having  60  exercised  the  same,  or  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons go  in  disguise  on  the  highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent 
to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege 
so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  tlian  ten  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  thereafter  be  ineligible  to  any 
oflice  or  place  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

**  §  5520.  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  Territory  con«pire  to 
prevent  by  force,  intimidation  or  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully  entitled 
to  vote,  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy,  in  a  legal  manner,  toward  or 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  for 
President  or  Vice-iPresident,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  or  to  injure  any  citizen  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  such 
advocacy;  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
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and  without  any  hope  of  relief,  indissolubly  made  a-  part  of  our 
common  country." 

Later  on  in  his  opinion  Justice  White  is,  however,  forced  to 
say :  "  True,  from  the  exigency  of  a  calamitous  war  or  the  neces- 
sity of  a  settlement  of  boundaries,  it  may  be  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  fepatriated  by  the  action  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  impliedly  or  expressly  ratified  by  Congress.  But 
the  arising  of  these  particular  conditions  cannot  justify  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  territory  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  may,  as  a  mere  act  of  sale,  be  disposed  of.'* 

In  fact,  however,  as  we  know.  Justice  White  held  that  territory 
might  be  annexed  by  treaty  without  "  incorporation "  into  the 
United  States,  and  such  unincorporated  territory  concededly 
might  by  treaty  be  sold  or  traded  away.^ 

Opposing  these  judicial  obiter  dicta  are  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Lattimer  v.  Poteet^  and  the  opinions  of  such 
commentators  as  Kent,  Story  and  Butler. 

In  Lattimer  v.  Poteet  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  treaty  of 
the  United  States  with  an  Indian  tribe  whereby  was  ceded  to  the 
Indians  an  area  claimed  by  a  State  as  its  own.    "  It  is  argued/' 
said  the  court  in  its  opinion,  ^  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tellico  in  ITQS,  to  vary  in  any  degree  the  treaty  line  of  Holston 
so  as  to  affect  private  rights  or  the  rights  of  North  Carolina. 
.    .    .    It  is  a  sound  principle  of  international  law,  and  applies  \o 
the  treaty-making  power  of  this  government,  whether  exercised 
with  a  foreign  nation  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  all  questions  of 
disputed  boundaries  may  be  settled  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 
And  to  the  exercise  of  these  high  functions  by  the  government, 
I  ^> 

27  It  will  be  observed  that  Justice  White's  denial  to  the  treaty  power  of  the 
right  to  alienate  incorporated  territory,  save  as  necessitated  by  a  disastrous 
war,  is  not  predicated  upon  the  federal  character  of  the  United  States,  that 
IB,  upon  a  doctrine  of  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  but  upon  the  general 
constitutional  character  of  the  Federal  Government  as  one  deriving  its  power 
by  grant  from  its  citizens.  Cf.  American  Law  Regiater,  February,  1907,  p.  B3i 
note. 

28  14  Pet.  4;   10  L.  ed.  328. 
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In  James  v.  Bowman'^  it  was  finally  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  prohibition  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ap- 
plied not  to  private  but  only  to  state  action.  Therefore?  the 
court  held  void  an  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment of  individuals  who  by  threats,  bribery  or  otherwise  should 
prevent  or  intimidate  others  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

After  reviewing  the  manner  in  which  the  .prohibitions  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  had,  by  judicial  construction,  been  held  to 
relate  to  state  action  only,  and  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
under  the  enforcement  clause  of  that  Amendment  limited  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  providing  remedios  against  unconstitutional 
state  action,  the  court  in  its  opinion,  say :  "  These  authorities 
show  that  a  statute  [of  Congress]  which  purports  to  punish  purely 
individual  action  cannot  be  sustained  as  an  appropriate  exercise 
of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  upon  Con- 
gress to  prevent  action  by  the  State  through  some  one  or  more 
of  its  official  representatives."  ^ 

§  242.  Disfranchisement  Clauses  of  the  Southern  States. 

As  has  been  before  adverted  to,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern 
States  in  which  the  negro  population  is  very  considerable,  have, 
by  means  of  constitutional  amendments  or  in  constitutions  newly 
adopted,  secured  in  effect  the  almost  total  disfranchisement  of 
their  colored  citizens.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  not  by  dis- 
franchisement provisions  expressly  directed  against  the  negroes, 
but  by  requiring  all  voters  to  be  registered,  and  placing  condi- 
tions upon  r^stration  which  very  few  negroes  are  able  to  meet, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  satisfy  the  registration  officers  that  they  do 
meet  tliem. 

If  the  courts  may  freely  go  behind  the  terms  of  a  constitu- 
tional clause  to  discover  its  intent,  and  to  construe  it  by  that 
intent,  or  if  it  may  test  its  validity  by  its  actual  operation  in 

practice,  it  would  seem  that  a  possible  opportunity  is  afforded  for 

^^-^— ^^^— ^— ^— ^-^^-^^^^■^^^— -^ 

30  190  U.  S.  127;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  678;  47  L.  ed.  979. 

31  In  this  case  it  is  also  held  that  "  an  indictment  which  charges  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
13  likewise  destitute  of  support  by  such  Amendment." 
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jartied  justice  added  that  he  had  some  years  previouslj  had  : 
onversfttion  on  the  subject  with  Chief  Justice  MarshalL  *  Hi 
was,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Storj,  '  uDequivocallj  of  opinion,  that  th 
treaty-making  power  did  extend  to  cases  of  cession  of  tenitory 
though  he  would  not  undertake  to  eay  that  it  could  extend  to  al 
cases;  yet  be  did  not  doubt  it  must  be  construed  to  extend  t< 
some.' "  ** 

Hr.  Dutler'a  views  as  to  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  treaty 
making  power  have  already  been  quoted  in  this  chapter.     Thej 
grant  to  the  Federal  Go%'emment  full  power  to  alienate  withou 
the  consent  of  a  State,  any  portion  or  all  of  its  territory.     Oi 
page  394  of  his  second  volume,  ilr,  Butler,  after  referring  to  tht 
settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  says:     "If  it  be  saic 
only  a  part  of  a  State  was  involved  in  that  case,  and  that  althongl] 
the  power  might  possibly  be  exercised  as  to  a  part  of  a  State,  an 
entire  State  could  not  have  been  ceded  away,  the  answer  can  ooly 
he  that  if  the  salvation  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union  depended 
upon  the  boundary  line  being  so  fixed  that  an  entire  State  should 
be  included  in  liritish  possessions,  and  in  default  thereof  Uh 
Union  might  have  been  plunged  into  a  war  resulting  in  its  df 
stmction,  undoubtedly  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  Ceotn 
Crovemment  woidd  have  been  able  to  accomplish  that  resnl^  v 
it  might  have  been  just  aa  necessary  to  exercise  it,  as  at  limes 
has  been  necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  in  order  to  save  the  ' 
itself;  in  sucli  extreme  cases  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  theyn 
occur)  the  full  extent  of  tlio  jiower  would  have  to  be  e 
regretfully  indeed  but  nevertheless  efEectually." 

In  accordance  with  the  prineiplcs  already  laid  ( 
chapter,   the  author  of  this  treatise  is  of  the  opinion  i 
United  States  has,  throu{;h  its  treaty-making  organ,  theJ 
tional  power,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  aliettate  a  portion  4 
entire  territory  of  a  State  or  States.    The  same  reaa"" 
supports  the  power  of  the  United   Sti*'        m  n  atif 
in  international  relations,  to  annex  " 


»Stor)',  Life  of  Joseph  Storjf, 
Law  Dige't,  V,  172. 
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prayed,  saying:  "  The  diflSculties  which  we  cannot  overcome  are 
two,  and  the  first  is  this:  The  .plaintiff  alleges  that  the  whole 
registration  scheme  of  the  Alabama  Constitution  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  asks  us  to  declare  it 
void.  But,  of  course,  he  could  not  maintain  a  bill  for  a  mere 
declaration  in  the  air.  He  does  not  try  to  do  so,  but  asks  to  be 
registered  as  a  party  qualified  under  the  void  instrument.  If, 
then,  we  accept  the  conclusion  which  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
bill  to  maintain,  how  can  we  make  the  court  a  party  to  tlie  unlaw- 
ful scheme  by  accepting  it  and  adding  another  voter  to  its  fraudu- 
lent lists?  If  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
registration  were  illegal  in  their  inception,  it  would  be  a  new  doc- 
trine in  constitutional  law  that  the  original  invalidity  could  be 
cured  by  an  administration  which  defeated  their  intent.  The 
other  difficulty  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  strikingly  reinforces  the 
argument  that  equity  cannot  undertake  now,  any  more  than  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  enforce  political  rights,  and  also  the  suggestion 
that  state  constitutions  were  not  left  unmentioned  in  section  1970 
by  accident.  In  determining  whether  a  court  of  equity  can  take 
Jurisdiction,  one  of  the  first  questions  is  what  it  can  do  to  enforce 
any  order  that  it  may  make.  This  is  alleged  to  be  the  conspiracy 
of  a  State,  although  the  State  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  a 
party  to  the  bill.  (Hans  v.  Louisiana,  134  TJ.  S.  1 ;  10  Sup.  Ct 
Rep.  504;  33  L.  ed.  842.)  The  circuit  court  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  control  its  action  by  any  direct  means.  And  if  we  leave 
the  State  out  of  consideration,  the  court  has  as  little  practical 
power  to  deal  with  the  people  of  the  State  in  a  body.  The  bill 
imports  that  the  great  mass  of  the  white  population  intends  to 
keep  the  blacks  from  voting.  To  meet  such  an  intent  something 
more  than  ordering  the  plaintiff's  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
lists  of  1902  will  be  needed.  If  the  conspiracy  and  intent  exist, 
a  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  will  not  defeat  them.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  supervise  the  voting  in  that  State  by  officers  of  the 
court,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  that  the  plaintiff  could  get  from 
equity  would  be  an  empty  form.  Apart  from  damages  to  the 
individual,  relief  from  a  great  political  wrong,  if  done,  as  alleged, 
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The  rule  thus  laid  down  in  Taylor  v.  Morton  has  been  uni- 
formly followed  in  subsequent  cases.  In  Head  Money  Cases,** 
the  court  say:  "A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  depends  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions 
on  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  governments  which  are  parties 
to  it.  If  these  fail,  its  infraction  becomes  the  subject  of  inter- 
national negotiations  and  reclamations,  so  far  as  the  injured  party 
chooses  to  seek  redress,  which  may  in  the  end  be  enforced  by 
actual  war.  It  is  obvious  that  with  all  this  the  judicial  courts 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  can  give  no  redress.  But  a  treaty  may 
also  contain  provisions  which  confer  certain  rights  upon  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  one  of  the  nations  residing  in  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  other,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  municipal  law, 
and  which  are  capable  of  enforcement  as  between  private  parties 
in  the  courts  of  the  country.  An  illustration  of  this  character  is 
found  in  treaties  which  regulate  the  mutual  rights  of  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  contracting  nations  in  regard  to  rights  of  property 
by  descent  or  inheritance,  when  the  individuals  concerned  are 
aliens." 

Again,  in  Whitney  v.  Kobertson,^  the  opinion  declares:  ''A 
treaty  is  primarily  a  contract  between  two  or  more  independent 
nations,  and  is  so  regarded  by  writers  on  .public  law.  For  the 
infraction  of  its  provisions  a  remedy  must  be  sought  by  the  in- 
jured party  through  reclamations  upon  the  other.  When  the 
stipulations  are  not  self-executing,  they  can  only  be  enforced  pur- 
suant to  legislation  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  such  legislation 
is  as  much  subject  to  modification  and  repeal  by  Congress  as  legis- 
lation upon  any  other  subject*  If  the  treaty  contains  stipulations 
which  are  self-executing,  that  is,  require  no  legislation  to  make 
them  operative,  to  that  extent  they  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
legislative  enactment.  Congress  may  modify  such  provisions,  so 
far  as  they  bind  the  United  States,  or  supersede  them  altogether. 
By  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  and 
made  of  like  obligation  with  an  act  of  legislation.    Both  are  de- 

33  112  U.  S.  580;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  247;  28  L.  ed.  798. 
84 124  U.  S.  190;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  456;  31  L.  ed.  386. 
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that  much  might  be  done.  As  regards  congressional  elections,  Con- 
gress has,  as  we  have  seen,  plenary  powers  of  control,  and  could 
take  complete  charge  of  both  the  elections  and  the  registration  of 
the  voters.  In  such  case  the  federal  registrars  might  refuse  to 
register  white  voters  imder  clauses  of  the  state  laws  which  they 
might  hold  to  be  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  the 
voters  so  refused  registration  would  have  to  seek  redress  in  the 
federal  courts  and  set  up  the  validity  of  these  state  laws.  As  re- 
gards state  elections  Congress  might  enact  laws  giving  to  federal 
courts  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  against  state  registrations 
or  election  oflScials  who,  in  violation  of  federal  constitutional 
rights,  have  refused  registration  or  opportunity  to  vote  to  legally- 
qualified  persons. 

Whether  or  not  such  legislation,  the  possibility  of  which  is 
above  suggested,  would  be  wise  is  a  question  by  itself.  Whether, 
if  wise,  it  could  be  efiiciently  enforced  in  communities  where  it 
would  meet  strong  and  united  popular  opposition  is  another  ques- 
tion. "  In  the  last  analysis  obedience  not  voluntarily  given  must, 
for  the  most  part,  be  compelled  by  force  applied  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  criminal  prosecutions.  In  the  face  of  the  united 
and  passionate  opposition  of  the  white  people  of  the  South,  such 
prosecutions  in  the  past  have  failed  to  accomplish  any  permanently 
useful  results.  It  is  probable  that  convictions  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  even  where  the  offense  was  flagrant  and  the  guilt  of  the 
defendants  clear,"  ^ 

§  243.  The  Power  of  the  United  States  to  Compel  the  Election 
by  the  States  of  Representatives  to  Congress,  Senators 
and  Presidential  Electors. 

It  has  at  times  been  suggested  that  the  States  might,  if  they 
should  so  choose,  destroy  the  Federal  Government  by  a  refusal  to 
select  Presidential  Electors,  Representatives  to  Congress  and 
Senators.    In  the  case  of  Representatives,  should  the  States  refuse 

to  take  action,  their  election  could,  as  we  have  seen,  be  directly 

.  ■ 

88  U.  S.  Dist.  Atty.  Rose,  in  American  Political  Science  RevieWf  I,  41,  in 
an  article  entitled  *'Np.gro  Suffrage:  The  Constitutional  Point  of  View." 
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as  if  the  breach  had  been  an  affirmative  act  by  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Each  nation  is  responsible  for  the 
right  working  of  the  internal  system,  by  which  it  distributes  its 
sovereign  functions;  and,  as  foreign  nations  dealing  with  it  can- 
not be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  control  these,  so  they  are  not 
to  be  affected  or  concluded  by  them  to  their  own  injury."^ 

This  principle  the  United  States  has  not  hesitated  upon  occasion 
to  assert.  Mr.  Blaine,  when  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  our 
minister  to  Hawaii,  in  1881,  with  reference  to  a  treaty  which  that 
country  had  concluded  with  the  United  States,  as  follows :  "  I 
am  not  aware  whether  or  not  a  treaty,  according  to  the  Hawaiian 
constitution  is,  as  with  us,  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  upon  the 
construction  of  which  —  the  proper  case  occurring  —  every  citi- 
zen would  have  the  right  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts.  But,  even 
if  it  be  so,  and  if  the  judicial  department  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  then  the 
decision  of  thcT  court  would  be  the  authorized  interpretation  of 
the  Hawaiian  government,  and  however  binding  upon  that  gov- 
ernment would  be  none  the  less  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  that  a  judicial  construction  of  the  treaty  should 
annul  the  privileges  stipulated,  and  be  carried  into  practical  execu- 
tion, this  government  would  have  no  alternative  and  would  be 
compelled  to  consider  such  action  as  the  violation  by  the  Hawaiian 
government  of  the  express  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and, 
with  whatever  regret,  would  be  forced  to  consider  what  course  in 
reference  to  its  own  interests  had  become  necessary  upon  the 
manifestation  of  such  unfriendly  feeling." 

And  in  1885  with  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  make  an  appropriation  called  for  by  a  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  this  country,  Mr.  Wheaton  wrote: 
"  Neither  government  [France  nor  the  United  States]  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  auxiliary  legislative  measures  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  the  other  State,  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty.     The 

nation  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the  other  nation  for 

' 

S5Dana'8  Wheaton,  $  543,  note  250,  citing  1  Kent,  165-6;  Heffter,  |  84; 
Yattel,  lib.  IV,  c  2,  |  14;  Halleck,  854. 
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tors  to  Congress,  or  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  Electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  any  more  than  the  members  of  this  body 
[Senate]  can  refuse,  when  the  appointed  day  arrives,  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  other  House,  to  count  the  votes  for  those  officers, 
and  to  ascertain  who  are  chosen.  In  both  cases,  the  duty  binds, 
and  with  equal  strength,  the  conscience  of  the  individual  member, 
and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by  an  oath  in  the  very  same  words.  Let 
it  then  never  be  said.  Sir,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  States  whether  they  will  continue  the  government,  or  break 
it  up  by  refusing  to  appoint  Senators  and  Electors.  They  have 
no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  members  of  the  legislatures  can- 
not avoid  doing  either,  so  often  as  the  time  arrives,  without  a 
direct  violation  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths ;  such  a  violation  as 
would  break  up  any  other  government." 

The  correctness  of  the  reasoning  of  Webster  may  be  granted, 
and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  however  great  a  moral  obligation 
there  may  be  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  several  state 
governments  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  equip  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  officials  necessary  for  its  operation, 
there  exists  no  legal  means,  by  an  issue  of  mandamus  or  other- 
wise, to  compel  such  action  when  refused. 

§  244.  Election  of  Senators. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Senators  in  the  federal  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
"  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

Xot  until  1866  did  Congress  exercise  the  control  over  the  elec- 
tion of  'Senators  thus  given  it  Prior  to  that  date  the  Senate  had 
recognized  the  validity  of  elections  based  on  majority  votes  in 
joint  conventions  of  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislatures,  where 
a  concurrent  choice  of  the  two  houses  sitting  separately  was  not 
obtained.     It  was  held,  however,  in  the  case  of  James  Harlan, 
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the  exercise  of  that  right  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  is.  The  right 
to  vote  in  the  States  comes  from  the  States;  but  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  the  prohibited  discrimination  comes  from  the 
United  States." 

In  a  much  later  case,  Pope  v.  Williams,^^  the  court  again  say : 
"  The  privilege  to  vote  in  any  State  is  not  given  by  the  federal 
Constitution  or  by  any  of  its  Amendments." 

In  Keal  v.  Delaware,^^  a  case  decided  but  a  little  later,  the 
court,  however,  point  out  that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  by 
abolishing  ipso  facto  all  limitations  in  state  laws  and  constitutions 
founded  upon  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  may 
in  effect  operate  to  qualify  certain  persons  to  vote  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  the  right  The  opinion  says :  "  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  had  the  effect,  in 
law,  to  remove  from  the  state  constitution,  or  render  inoperative, 
that  provision  which  restricts  the  right  of.  suffrage  to  the  white 
race.  .  .  .  There  is,  then,  an  excision  or  erasure  of  the  word 
*  white '  in  the  qualification  of  voters  in  this  State ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution is  now  to  be  construed  as  if  such  word  had  never  been 
there." 

Although,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing,  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  conditions  upon  which  the  suffrage  is  granted  lies  ex- 
clusively within  the  discretion  of  the  several  States,  subject  only 
to  the  limitation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  it  may  happen 
that  state  suffrage  laws  may  be  rendered  invalid  because  in  viola- 
tion of  certain  other  general  limitations  laid  upon  the  States. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  disfranchising  law,  operating  as  to  particular 
individuals  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  as 
tending  to  destroy  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  State, 
or  as  favoring  the  citizens  of  certain  .States  above  those  of  other 
States  would  probably  be  held  void. 

In  Pope  V.  Williams^^  the  court  say :  "  It  is  imnecessary  in 
this  case  to  assert  that  under  no  conceivable  state  of  facts  could  a 
state  statute  in  regard  to  voting  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 

n  193  U.  S.  621;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  573;  48  L.  ed.  817. 

12  103  U.  S.  370;  26  L.  ed.  567. 

i3  11)3  U.  S.  621 ;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  573;  48  L.  ed.  817. 
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valid,  even  though  there  was  not  present  a  quorum  of  one  of  the 
houses. 

When  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  two  contesting  state 
bodies  is  the  de  jure  legislature,  the  United  States  Senate,  while 
having  the  power  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  will  ordinarily 
recognize  that  body  which  is  accepted  as  de  jure  by  the  other 
state  authorities. 

§  246.  Popular  Election  of  Senators. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  Senators  shall  in  each  State 
be  elected  by  the  legislature  thereof  has,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
.been  practically  evaded  by  state  laws  or  party  regulations  provid- 
ing either  that  the  people  shall  by  popular  vote  indicate  their 
choice  for  Senators,  such  indication  being  in  practice,  if  not 
legally,  binding  upon  the  members  of  the  state  legislature;  or  that 
each  political  party  shall  in  a  primary  vote  indicate  its  choice, 
which  choice  in  effect  binds  the  part/s  Eepresentatives  in  the 
state  legislature.*^ 

§  246.  Vacancies  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  if  vacancies  in  the  Sen- 
ate **  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies." 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  construction  to  be  given  to  the  term  "  happen "  as  em- 
ployed in  the  foregoing  constitutional  clause.  By  some  it  has 
been  argued  that  a  vacancy  "  happens "  whenever,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  a 
State  in  the  Senate.  By  others,  it  is  asserted,  that  where  a  state 
legislature  has  had  the  opportunity  to  elect  a  Senator  and  has 
failed  to  do  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  vacancy  has  "  happened  '* 
but  that  it  has  been  present  and  brought  about  by  the  non-action 
of  the  state  electoral  body,  and  that  that  body  has  thus  impliedly 

*i  See  Haynes,  The  Election  of  Senators.     Also  Sen.  Rep.  530,  64th  Cong., 
1st  Sess. ;  and  Sen.  Doc.  400,  57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
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When  proposing  amendments  it  has.  been  held  that  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  in  the  llouse  of  Congress  and  not  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  membership  is  sufficient.^ 

The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  applies  only  as  to  the 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  proposal.  Proposed  amend- 
ments, it  has  therefore  been  held,  may  be  amended  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  two-thirds  are  required  when  one  House  is  voting  finally 
to  concur  as  to  proposals  of  the  other  House.^ 

§  226.  Presidential  Approval  not  Required. 

The  President's  approval  of  a  proposed  amendment  is  not  re- 
quired. In  HoUingsworth  v.  Virginia*  the  court  without  argu- 
ment say:  "The  negative  of  the  President  applies  only  to  the 
ordinary  cases  of  legislation ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propo- 
sition or  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitution." 

In  18G5  a  proposed  amendment  having  been  inadvertently  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  the  Senate  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

- 

2  The  question  having  been  raised  by  a  member,  Speaker  Reed  of  the  House 
said: 

"  The  question  h  one  that  has  been  so  oRen  decided  that  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  says  "two- 
thirds  of  the  House."  What  constitutes  a  House?  A  quorum  of  the  member- 
ship,  a  majority,  one-half  and  more.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  House  to  do  all  the  business  that  comes  before  the  House.  Among 
the  business  that  comes  before  the  House  is  the  reconsideration  of  a  biU  that 
has  been  vetoed  by  the  President;  another  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  and  the  practice  is  uniform  in  both  cases  that  if  a  quorum  of 
the  House  is  present  the  House  is  constituted  and  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
are  sufficient  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  what  States  are  present  and  represented,  or  what  States  are 
present  and  vote  for  it  It  is  the  House  of  RepresentatiTet  in  this  instance 
that  votes  and  performs  its  part  of  the  function.  If  the  Senate  does  the  same 
thing,  then  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  States  directly,  and  they  pass 
upon  it. 

The  first  Congress,  I  think,  had  about  sixty -five  members,  and  the  first 
amendment  that  was  proposed  to  the  Constitution  was  voted  for  by  thirty- 
seven  members,  obviously  not  t^*o-thirds  of  the  entire  House.  (First  session 
First  Congress,  Journal,  p.  121,  Gales  and  Seaton  ed.)  So  the  question  seems 
to  have  been  met  right  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  Government  and  disposed 
of  in  that  way." 

s  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  V,  ||  7029-7039. 

«3  Dall.  378;  1  L.  ed.  644. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    LEGISLATION    AS   CONSTITUTIONALLY 

DETERMINED. 

§  248.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  manner  of  conducting  business  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  process  of  legislation  are  determined  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  provided  that  the  Vice-President  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of 
a  tie.  The  Senate,  however,  is  empowered  to  choose  its  other 
officers,  including  the  president  pro  tempore  to  preside  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President  or  when  he  is  exercising  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  House  is  empowered 
to  choose  all  of  the  officers,  including  its  presiding  officer,  the 
Speaker. 

It  is  required  that  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  that  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  by  law  a  different  day  is  appointed. 

A  majority  of  each  House  is  fixed  as  a  quorum  to  do  business, 
but  a  smaller  number  is  competent  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  is  authorized  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
cedure, to  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  expel  a  member. 

Xeitber  House  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  House, 
during  a  session  of  Congress  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  Houses  are  sitting. 

Each  House  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts 
as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  it  is  ordered  that, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  this 
journal. 
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"  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  derived  merely  from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  but  has  its  foundation  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  "  The  amount  of  damages 
claimed,  the  court  held,  to  be  "  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  de- 
termination of  a  jury,"  and  that  no  opinion  of  the  court  would 
"  justify  it  in  holding  that  the  amount  in  controversy  was  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court"  ^® 

§  240.  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  "  The  times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

In  this  clause  sufficient  authority  is  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  it  so  see  fit,  to  assume  entire  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives;  to  establish  by 
acts  of  Congress-  the  regulations  governing  the  same,  and  to  apply 
and  enforce  these  regulations  by  federal  officials  and  tribunals. 

The  United  States  government  did  not  exercise  any  of  the 
power  thus  given  it  until  1842  when,  conceiving  that  the  system 
employed  in  some  States  of  electing  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  a  general  ticket  (that  is,  one  according 
to  which  each  voter  voted  for  as  many  Representatives  as  there 
were  Representatives  to  be  elected  from  his  State)  gave  an  undue 
power  to  the  political  party  in  the  majority  in  the  State,  Congress 
enacted  a  law  declaring  that  each  member  should  be  elected  by  a 
separate  district  composed  of  contiguous  territory.'®  In  1866  an 
act  was  passed  regulating  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  state 

"Citing  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.  S.  651;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  152;  28  L.  ed. 
274. 

18  As  to  constitutionality  of  federal  regulation  and  protection,  and  the 
federal  character  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives  to  Congress,  see 
In  re  Coy,  127  U.  S.  731;  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1263;  32  L.  ed.  274;  Mason  v. 
Missouri,  179  U.  S.  328;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  125;  45  L.  ed.  214;  Swafford  v. 
Tcmpleton,  185  U.  S.  487;   22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  783;   46  L.  ed.   1005. 

» 85  Stat,  at  L.  401. 
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printed  by  authority  of  Congress,  that  the  enrolled  bill,  designated 
'  H.  K.  9416,'  as  finally  passed,  contained  a  section  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  enrolled  Act  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment" 

In  United  States  v.  Ballin^  the  evidential  value  of  records  of 
congressional  proceedings  was  again  considered.  The  points  in- 
volved and  their  decision  sufiiciently  appear  from  the  following 
quotation  from  the  opinion:  "  Two  questions  only  are  presented: 
first,  was  the  Act  of  May  9,  1890,  legally  passed  and,  second, 
what  is  the  meaning?  The  first  is  the  important  question.  The 
enrolled  bill  is  found  in  the  proper  office,  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  authenticated  and  approved  in  the  customary  and  legal 
form.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  suggest  any  invalidity. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  journal  of  the 
House,  as  found  by  the  general  appraisers,  which  vitiates  it  ?  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  general  observations  found  in  Gardner 
V.  Barney  (G  Wall.  499;  18  L.  ed.  890)  ^that  whenever  a  ques- 
tion arises  in  a  court  of  law  of  the  existence  of  a  statute,  or  of  the 
time  when  a  statute  took  effect,  or  of  the  precise  terms  of  a  stat- 
ute, the  judges  who  are  called  upon  to  decide  it  have  a  right  to 
resort  to  any  source  of  information  which  in  its  nature  is  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  judicial  mind  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  such  question ;  always  seeking  first  for  that  which  in  its  nature 
is  most  appropriate,  unless  the  positive  law  has  enacted  a  different 
rule.'  And  we  have  at  the  present  term,  in  the  case  of  Field  v. 
Clark,  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
journal  in  a  disputed  matter  of  this  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  anything  here  to  that  general  discussion.  The  Constitution 
(Article  I,  Section  5)  provides  that  *  each  House  shall  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings;'  and  that  'the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
mernbei's  of  cither  House  on  any  question  shall  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.'  Assuming  that 
by  reaiion  of  this  latter  clause  reference  may  be  had  to  the  journal, 
to  see  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  if  so  what 

was  the  vote  disclosed   thereby;   and  assuming,  though  without 

.  — — —  ■ 

M44  U.  S.  1;   12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  507;  36  L.  ed.  321. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

CONGRESS  — ITS  ORGANIZATION:  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

§  228.  The  Name. 

The  first  section  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"  all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives."  Following  sections  of  this  article 
provide  for  the  composition  and  organization  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  national  legislature  and  enumerate  the  powers 
which  they  may  collectively  or  severally  exercise.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with  the  constitutional  provisions 
for  the  organization  of  Congress. 

The  term  *^  Congress  "  is  an  old  one,  its  international  use  as 
the  title  of  fonnal  meetings  of  heads  of  sovereign  States  or  their 
representatives,  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.'  In  America 
the  word  had  been  used  of  such  joint  conferences  as  the  colonies 
liad  convened.  When  the  articles  of  consideration  were  drawn 
up,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  confederate  administrative  and 
law-making  body,  and,  as  was  but  natural,  the  same  name  was 
given  to  the  legislature  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  which 
replaced  the  Articles. 

§  229.  Qualifications  for  Senators  and  Representatives. 

It  is  required  by  the  Constitution  that  Kepresentatives  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  seven  years 
citizens  of  the  United  States,^  and  be,  when  elected,  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen.'  Senators  are  required 
to  be  thirty  or  more  years  of  age,  to  have  been  nine  years  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be,  when  elected,  inhabitants  of  the 
State  for  which  they  are  chosen.* 

1  C/.  Reinsch,  American  Legislatures,  Chapter  I. 

2  This  requirement  was  satisfied  in  the  first  oongreBB  by  assuming  that  the 
citizenship  demanded  could  be  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Articles  of  Coa- 
federation,  if  not  indeed,  from  the  Deckiration  of  Independence. 

3  Art.  I,  Sec.  II,  CI.  2. 

4  Art.  I,  Sec.  II,  CI.  3. 
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for  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  nor  what  matters  the 
Speaker  or  clerk  of  their  own  volition  place  upon  the  journal. 
Neither  do  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  wisdom  or  folly, 
of  such  a  rule  present  any  matters  for  judicial  consideration.  With 
the  courts  the  question  is  only  one  of  power.  The  Constitution 
empowers  each  House  to  determine  its  rules  of  proceedings.  It 
may  not  by  its  rules  ignore  constitutional  restraints  or  violate 
fundamental  rights,  and  there  should  be  a  reasonable  relation  be- 
tween the  mode  or  method  of  proceeding  established  by  the  rule 
and  the  result  which  is  sought  to  be  attained.  But  within  these 
limitations  all  matters  of  method  are  open  to  the  determination 
of  the  House,  and  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  rule  to  say  that 
some  other  method  would  be  better,  more  Accurate,  or  even  more 
just.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  rule  that  a  different 
one  has  been  prescribed  and  in  force  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
power  to  make  rules  is  not  one  which  once  exercised  is  exhausted. 
It  is  a  continuous  power,  always  subject  to  be  exercised  by  the 
House,  and  within  the  limitations  suggested,  absolute  and  beyond 
the  challenge  of  any  other  body  or  tribunal.  The  Constitution 
])rovides  that  ^  a  majority  of  each  [House]  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business.'  In  other  words,  when  a  majority  are 
present,  the  House  is  in  a  position  to  do  business.  Its  capacity 
to  transact  business  is  then  established,  created  by  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  majority,  and  when  that  majority  are  .present  the  power 
of  the  House  arises.  But  how  shall  the  presence  of  a  majority  be 
determined  ?  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  no  method  of  mak- 
ing this  determination,  and  it  is  therefore  within  the  competence 
of  the  House  to  prescribe  any  method  which  shall  be  reasonably 
certain  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  may  prescribe  answer  to  roll- 
call  as  the  only  method  of  determination ;  or  require  the  passage 
of  members  between  tellers,  and  their  count  as  the  sole  test;  or 
the  count  of  the  Speaker  and  the  clerk,  and  an  announcement  from 
the  desk  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  present.  Any  one  of  these 
methods,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  reasonaMy  certain  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  and  as  there  is  no  constitutional  method  prescribed, 
and  110  constitutional  inhibition  of  any  of  those,  and  no  violation 
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tional  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  or  waive  those  that 
are  mentioned,  each  may  in  practice  do  either  of  these  things. 
For  example,  in  1900,  the  House  excluded  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
of  Utah  because  of  various  charges  brought  against  him,  none  of 
which,  however,  alleged  a  constitutional  disqualification.  In  this 
case  it  was  strenuously  argued  that^  having  the  necessary  consti- 
tutional disqualifications,  Roberts  should  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship, and  then,  if  the  House  should  so  see  fit,  he  might  be 
expelled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.*  For  the  right  to  expel,  it  is 
admitted,  is  absolute,  and  may  be  exercised  for  any  reason  which 
the  House  thinks  adequate.:'^  The  House,  however,  by  a  large 
majority  voted  to  exclude  Roberts,*'^ 

It  is  plain  that  no  State  may  add  qualifications  to  those 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  members  of  Congress.  Thus  in 
1856,  the  governor  of  a  State  having  refused  to  issue  credentials 
to  the  rival  claimants,  because  they  were  disqualified  under  pro- 
visions of  the  state  constitution  to  membership  in  the  House,  the 
House  seated  the  one  shown  primu  facie  by  official  statement  to 
have  a  majority  of  votes.*^  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
Senate  the  same  year. 

The  disqualification  of  a  member  of  Congress,  it  has  been  held, 
does  not  entitle  the  one  receiving  the  next  highest  vote,  to  his 
seat.'^ 

Members  who  have  already  taken  the  oath  may,  it  has  been 
held,  be  unseated  by  a  majority  vote.  That  is  to  say,  disqualifi- 
cation* being  shown  the  process  of  expulsion,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote,  is  not  needed;^* 

9  **  Each  House  may     .  with*  the  concurrence  of  two^hirds,  expel  a 

member."    Art.  I,  Sec.  V,  CI.  2. 

10 In  Patterson's  case  (Hinds,  §  1276)  it  was  held  that  a  resolution  of  ex- 
pulsion would  not  be  entertained  after  the  term  of  the  accused  Senator  had 
expired.  In  Whittemore's  case  it  was  held  that  one  who,  to  escape  expulsion, 
had  resigned,  would,  upon  re-election,  be  refused  his  seat. 

11  For  a  fuU  statement  of  the  arguments  pro  and  contra  in  this  important 
case  see  House  Kpt.  85,  50th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  See  also  Hinds,  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Vol.  I. 

12  Hinds,  op.  cit.  S  415;  Story,  Commentaries,  §|  623*629. 
IS  Hinds,  I  424. 

14  Hinds,  §  424. 
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be  stated  in  this  treatise.  They  are  set  out  at  length  in  Mr. 
Hinds'  treatise.^  Especially  the  House  has  denied,  and  the  Senate 
has  insisted  upon,  its  right  to  originate  measures  which  repeal  a 
law  or  portion  of  a  law  imposing  taxes,  duties,  imposts  or  excises. 

§  252.  Appropriation  Acts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  has  full  power  to  originate  meas- 
ures appropriating  money  from  the  federal  treasury.  This  right 
has  at  times  been  denied  by  certain  members  of  the  House,''  but 
the  House  has  not  itself  formally  adopted  this  negative  view. 

§  253.  Presidential  Participation  in  Law  Making. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  with  reference  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  are  stated  in  Clause  2  of  Section  VII  of  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution.  This  clause  reads:  Everv  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
TJnited  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names ' 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  bo 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law, 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 

law.'^ 

■ 

6  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

7  See  especially  tlic  views  of  the  minority  in  House  Report  No.  147,  46tb 
Cong.,  3d  Sess. ;   also  Hinds,  §   1500. 
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nary  officers  of  election,  but  has  been  content  to  leave  them  as 
prescribed  by  state  laws.  It  has  only  created  additional  sanctions 
for  their  performance,  and  provided  means  for  supervision  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  such  performance.  The  imposi- 
tion of  punishment  implies  a  prohibition  of  the  act  punished. 
The  state  laws  which  Congress  sees  no  occasion  to  alter,  but  which 
it  allows  to  stand,  are  in  effect  adopted  by  Congress.  It  simply 
demands  their  fulfilment  Content  to  leave  the  laws  as  they  are, 
it  is  not  content  with  the  means  provided  for  their  enforcement 
It  provides  additional  means  for  that  purpose ;  and  we  think  it  is 
entirely  within  its  constitutional  power  to  do  so.-  It  is  simply  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  make  additional  regulations." 

In  Ex  parte  Clarke?®  and  Ex  parte  Yarbrough^  the  doctrine 
declared  in  Siebold's  case  is  reaffirmed,  the  court  saying  in  the 
latter  case,  "  If  this  government  is  anything  more  than  a  mere 
aggregation  of  delegated  agents  of  other  States  and  governments, 
each  of  which  is  superior  to  the  General  Government,  it  must  have 
the  power  to  protect  the  elections  from  violence  and  corruption." 

In  the  Yarbrough  case  the  law  of  1870  was  held  to  support  an 
indictment  charging   a   conspiracy   to   intimidate   a   citizen    of 

African  descent  from  voting.^     The  parties  interfered  with  some 

^.^^—^^^-^^—^-^—•^^^^^^^^——^^•^^—     ■ 

26  100  U.  S.  399;  25  L.  ecL  715. 

27  110  U.  S.  651;  4  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  152;  28  L.  ed.  274. 

28 "  Rev.  Stat.,  §  2208.  If  ivro  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same,  or  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons go  in  disguise  on  the  highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent 
to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege 
so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  thereafter  be  ineligible  to  any 
office  or  place  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

"  §  5520.  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  Territory  conspire  to 
prevent  by  force,  intimidation  or  tlireat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully  entitled 
to  vote,  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy,  in  a  legal  manner,  toward  or 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  for 
President  or  Vice-iPresident,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  or  to  injure  any  citizen  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  such 
advocacy;  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than 
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remainder  of  bills,  it  has  been  uniformly  held  that  he  has  not 
the  power.  When,  however,  he  has  attempted  to  do  so,  the  de- 
cisions have  been  in  conflict  as  to  whether  such  partial  approval 
is  no  approval  at  all  and  amounts  to  a  veto,  or  whether  the  entire 
measure  is  to  be  treated  as  approved,  the  disapproval  of  the  parts 
being  considered  a  nullity.® 

§  256.  Riders. 

The  federal  Executive  has  never  attempted  the  exercise  of,  or 
claimed,  the  right  to  veto  parts  of  measures  submitted  to  him  bv 
Congress,  and  to  approve  the  remainder.  Because  thus  bound 
to  accept  or  reject  a  bill  as  a  whole.  Congress  has  at  times  at- 
tempted to  force  the  hand  of  the  President  by  incorporating  into 
a  measure  which  it  is  known  he  will  feel  almost  obligated  to  sign, 
provisions  which  it  is  believed  he  would  disapprove  if  submitted 
to  him  as  independent  propositions.  At  times,  however,  these  so- 
called  "  riders  "  have  led  to  the  veto  of  the  entire  bill.  President 
Hayes  returned  without  his  approval  several  appropriation  bills 
which  contained  legislation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 
President  Johnson  returned  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  (Army 
Appropriation  Bill),  with  his  signature,  but  in  a  message  of  .pro- 
test said :  "  These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  second  section, 
which  in  certain  cases  virtually  deprives  the  President  of  his 
constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  sixth  section  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their 
constitutional  right  to  protect  themselves  in  any  emergency,  by 
means  of  their  own  militia.  These  provisions  are  out  of  place 
in  an  appropriation  act.  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary 
appropriations  if  I  withhold  my  signature  from  the  acf 

§  257.  May  Bills  Be  Signed  by  the  President  after  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  Congress? 

As  appears  from  the  constitutional  provision  which  has  been 
quoted,  a  measure,  if  not  returned  to  Congress  within  ten  days, 

8  See  Art.  by  Jas.  D.  Barnett,  "The  Executive  Control  of  the  Legisdature," 
A 7)1.   Law  Rev.,  XLI,  384. 
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In  James  v.  Bowman^  it  was  finally  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  prohibition  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ap- 
plied not  to  private  but  only  to  state  action.  Therefore  the 
court  held  void  an  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment of  individuals  who  by  threats,  bribery  or  otherwise  should 
prevent  or  intimidate  others  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

After  reviewing  the  manner  in  which  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  had,  by  judicial  construction,  been  held  to 
relate  to  state  action  only,  and  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
under  the  enforcement  clause  of  that  Amendment  limited  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  providing  remedios  against  unconstitutional 
state  action,  the  court  in  its  opinion,  say :  "  These  authorities 
show  that  a  statute  [of  Congress]  which  purports  to  punish  purely 
individual  action  cannot  be  sustained  as  an  appropriate  exercise 
of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  upon  Con- 
gress to  prevent  action  by  the  State  through  some  one  or  more 
of  its  official  representatives.'*^ 

§  S242.  Disfranchisement  Clauses  of  the  Southern  States. 

As  has  been  before  adverted  to,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern 
States  in  which  the  negro  population  is  very  considerable,  have, 
by  means  of  constitutional  amendments  or  in  constitutions  newly 
adopted,  secured  in  effect  the  almost  total  disfranchisement  of 
their  colored  citizens.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  not  by  dis- 
franchisement provisions  expressly  directed  against  the  negroes, 
but  by  requiring  all  voters  to  be  registered,  and  placing  condi- 
tions upon  registration  which  very  few  negroes  are  able  to  meet, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  satisfy  the  registration  officers  that  they  do 
meet  them. 

If  the  courts  may  freely  go  behind  the  terms  of  a  constitu- 
tional clause  to  discover  its  intent,  and  to  construe  it  bv  that 
intent,  or  if  it  may  test  its  validity  by  its  actual  operation  in 
practice,  it  would  seem  that  a  possible  opportunity  is  afforded  for 

30  190  U.  S.  127 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  678 ;  47  L.  ed.  979. 

<i  In  this  case  it  is  also  held  that  "  an  indictment  which  charges  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
is  likewise  destitute  of  support  by  such  Amendment." 
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§  258.  Signing  of  Bills  During  Recess  of  Congress. 

In  the  AVeil  case  the  court  argued  that  the  President  might 
sign  during  a  recess  of  Congress  even  if  he  might  not  sign  after 
its  adjournment,  and  this  proposition  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  United  States.^^ 

subject.     They  show  that  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  with  reference  to 
the  signing  of  state  bills  by  the  governor  after  legislative  adjournment  are 
in  conilict,  with  the  balance  of  authority,  however,  in  support  of  the  practice. 
10  175  U.  S.  423;   20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.   168;   44  L.  ed.  223.     "The  ground  of 
this  contention  is  that  having  met  in  regular  session  at  the  time  appointed 
by  law,  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1892,  and  having  on  the  22d  of  that 
month    (two   days  after  the   presentation  of   the   bill   to  the  President)    by 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses  taken  a  recess  to  a  named  day,  January  4, 
1893,    Congress   was   not  actually  sitting  when  the   President,   on   the   28th 
day  of  December,  1892,  by  signing  it,  formally  approved  tlie  act  in  question. 
The  proposition,  plainly  stated,  is  that  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  duly 
presented  to  the  President  does  not  become  a  law  if  his  approval  be  given 
on  a  day  when  Congress  is  in  recess.     This  implies  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  approve  a  bill  so  as  to  make  it  a  law  is  absolutely 
suspended  wliile  Congress  is  in  recess  for  a  fixed  time.    It  would  follow  from 
this  that  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  their  joint  or  separate  action  were 
In  recess  from  some  Friday  until  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  President  could 
not  exercise  that  power  on  the  intervening  Saturday.     Indeed,  according  to 
the  argument  of   counsel  the  President  could  not  effectively  approve   a  bill 
on  any  day  when  one  of  the  Houses,  by  its  own  separate  action,  was  legally 
in  recess  for  that  day  in  order  that  necessary  repairs  be  made  in  the  room 
in  which  its  sessions  were  being  held.    Yet  many  public  acts  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  great  importance,  together  with  many  private  acts,  have  been  treated 
as  valid  and  enforceaible,  which  were  approved  by  the  President  during  the 
recesses  of  Congress  covering  the  Christmas  holidays.     In   the  margin   will 
be  found  a  reference  to  some  of  the  more  recent  of  those  statutes.     Do  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  reasonably  interpreted,  sustain  the  views  advanced 
for   appellant?    ...    It   is  said   that   the  approval   by  the   President  of  a 
bill   passed  by  Congress  is  not  strictly  an  executive   function,  but  is   legis- 
lative in  its  nature;  and  this  view,  it  is  argued,  conclusively  shows  that  his 
ap[)roval  can   legally  occur  only  on   a   day  when  'both   Houses  are  actually 
sitting  in  the  performance  of  legislative  functions..    Undoubtedly  the  Presi- 
dent when  approving  bills   passed  by  Congress  may  be  said  to  participate 
in   the  enactment  of   laws  which  the  Constitution  requires  him  to  execute. 
But  that  consideration   does  not  determine  the  question  before  us.     As  the 
<'onstitution,  while  authorizing  the  President  to  perform  certain  functions  of 
a   limited   number  that  are  legislative   in  their  general  nature,  does  not  re- 
strict  the  exercise   of   those  functions  to  the  particular  days   on  which  the 
tw^i    Houses   of   Congress   are    actually   sitting   in   the   transaction    of   public 
business,    the    court   cannot   impose   such    a   restriction    upon    the   Executive. 
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to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though  in  writing,  must  be  repro- 
duced in  speech,  and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  it  is  done 
vocally  or  by  passing  between  the  tellers.  In  short,  to  things 
generally  done  in  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members 
in  relation  to  the  business  before  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
here  that  there  may  not  be  things  done,  in  the  one  House  or 
the  other,  of  an  extraordinary  character,  for  which  the  members 
who  take  part  in  the  act  may  be  held  legally  responsible.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  members  of  these  bodies  so  far  to  forget  their 
high  functions  and  the  noble  instrument  under  which  they  act 
as  to  imitate  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  execution  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  or  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
Assembly  in  assuming  the  function  of  a  court  for  capital  punish- 
ment, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  an  utter  perversion  of 
their  powers  to  a  criminal  purpose  would  be  screened  from  pun- 
ishment by  the  constitutional  provision  for  freedom  of  debate. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters  which  have  been  pressed  on  our 
attention,  wo  prefer  to  decide  only  what  is  necessary  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  we  think  the  plea  set  up  by  those  of  the  defendants 
who  were  members  of  the  House  is  a  good  defense." 

As  regards  the  freedom  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
prosecution  for  words  apoken  in  either  House,  no  comment  is 
needed,  except  to  observe  that  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
the  outside  publication  by  a  member  of  libelous  matter  spoken 
in  Congress.^  As  Story  observes :  "  No  man  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  defame  others  under  color  of  a  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  And  if  he  does  so  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  Congress,  that  furnishes  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
enabled  through  the  medium  of  the  press  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion and  invade  the  repose  of  other  citizens."  ^ 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  constitutional  immunity 
extends  to  witnesses  appearing  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and,  probably,  to  petitions,  and  other  addresses  to  that  body.^ 

26  King  V.  Creery,  1  Maule  &  Selw.  273. 

i^  Commentaries,  $  863. 

28JSee  Columbia  Law  Rev.  Feb.  1910,  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten 
Veeder,  entitled  "Absolute  Immunity  in  Defamation:  Legislative  and  £xec- 
litive  Proceedings." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

§  259.  General  Powers. 

In  the  chapters  which  are  immediately  to  follow  will  be  taken 
up  seriatim  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  except  in  so  far 
as  those  powers  have  been  considered  incidentally  elsewhere  in 
this  treatise. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  powers  the  Houses  of  Congress 
have  certain  other  powers,  judicial  or  executive  in  character,  such 
as,  for  example,  wnth  reference  to  impeachments,  to  punishing 
their  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  their  expulsion  if  neces- 
sarv,  the  determination  of  contested  elections,  etc.  Each  House 
of  Congress  has  also,  it  has  been  held,  the  power  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  its  law- 
making power,  and  for  this  purpose  to  summon  witnesses,  and 
compel  the  production  of  documents,  and  to  punish  as  contempt 
disobedience  to  orders  thus  given.  These  non-legislative  duties 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  treatise,  and  especially  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Separation  of  Powers. 

In  some  cases  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  are  also 
made  obligations,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  where  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution there  is  laid  upon  Congress  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  enact  this  lesfislation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that 
this  obligation  is  an  "imperfect"  one  in  that  no  legal  means 
C'xi>t  for  coiii])elling  its  ]>erformance  or  providing  for  what  shall 
bo  done  in  the  event  of  its  non-performance.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
])(^  vested  in  one  Suj)reme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
(  oiiirress  iiiav  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Should 
('onirross  fail  by  legislation  to  establish  these  inferior  judicial 
trilunials  and   to  clothe  them  with  jurisdiction,  there  would  bo 

no  constitutional  means  of  compelling  it  to  do  so.     Indeed,  by 

[573] 
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which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State." 

This  amendment  thus  leaves  it  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  States  to  place  such  restrictions  as  they  may  choose  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  within  their  limits,  but  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  Congress  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  to  vote  is 
denied  to  adult  male  inhabitants,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  adopted  two  years  later,  places  the 
absolute  prohibition  upon  the  States  that  "  the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  .  .  . 
on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

By  some  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is 
to  be  construed  as  repealing  the  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  representation  of  the  States, 
in  that  it  renders  constitutionally  impossible  the  action  which 
it  was  the  object  of  that  clause  to  deter  the  States  from  taking. 
This  argument,  though  it  has  had  the  support  of  eminent  author- 
ity,* cannot  be  considered  a  sound  one,  for  the  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  for  a  reduction  not  simply  in 
cases  where  adult  male  inhabitants,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  but  for  any  cause  whatever,  saving  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime. 

As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  Southern  States  have,  by  various 
provisions  adopted  in  their  several  constitutions,  in  large  measure 
eliminated  the  negro  vote.  This  has  led  to  a  certain  amount  of 
agitation  both  in  the  public  press  and  in  Congress  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  reduction  of  representation  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  but  as  yet  no  decisive  steps  have  been  taken.'^ 

3  E,  g.  Senator  John  Sherman,  Recollections,  I,  450.  See  also  article  by  Mr. 
Enijnet  O'Neal  in  North  American  Review,  Vol.  181,  p.  530. 

4  In  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  1904  it  was  declared :  "  We  favor  such  congressional  action  as  shaJl 
determine  whether,  by  special  discriminations,  the  elective  franchise  in  any 
State  has  been  unconstitutionally  limited,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  we  demand 
that  representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College  shaU  be  propor- 
tioually  reduced,  as  directed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

FEDERAL  POWERS  OF  TAXATION. 

§  260.  Taxes  Defined. 

Taxes  have  been  defined  by  an  eminent  authority  to  be  "  bur- 
dens or  charges  imposed  by  the  legislative  .power  upon  persons  or 
property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes."^  The  same  author 
in  another  work  observes  tliat  they  *'  differ  from  forced  contribu- 
tions, loans,  and  benevolences  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  periocis 
in  that  they  are  levied  by  authority  of  law,  and  by  some  rule  of 
proportion  which  is  intended  to  insure  uniformity  of  contribu- 
tion, and  a  just  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  government"^ 

The  power  to  tax  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  an  incident  of 
sovereignty,  or,  as  a  sovereign  power.  A  more  exact  statement  is, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  raising  of  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  o.i>eration  of  a  public 
governing  body,  that  body  has,  even  in  default  of  express  consti- 
tutional grant,  an  implied  power  to  compel  those  subject  to  its 
authority  to  contribute  the  financial  means  necessary  for  its 
support. 

The  levying  of  a  tax,  that  is  to  say,  the  determination  that  a 
given  tax  shall  be  imposed,  assessed  and  collected  in  a  certain 
manner,  is  a  legislative  function.  In  Meriwether  v.  Garrett*  the 
court  say:  "  The  levying  of  taxes  is  not  a  judicial  act.  It  has 
no  elements  of  one.  It  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  to  be  per- 
formed only  by  the  legislature  upon  considerations  of  policy, 
necessity  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  this  country  into  three  departments,  the 

power   of  taxation  falls   to  the  legislative.     It  belongs   to  that 

— 

1  Coolcy,  Constitutional  Limitations,  7th  ed.,  p.  678. 

2  Taxation,  Ch.  I. 

8  102  U.  S.  472 ;  26  L.  ed.  197. 
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tors  to  Congress,  or  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  Electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  any  more  than  the  members  of  this  body 
[Senate]  can  refuse,  when  the  appointed  day  arrives,  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  other  House,  to  count  the  votes  for  those  officers, 
and  to  ascertain  who  are  chosen.  In  both  cases,  the  duty  binds, 
and  with  equal  strength,  the  conscience  of  the  individual  member, 
and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by  an  oath  in  the  very  same  words.  Let 
it  then  never  be  said,  Sir,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  States  whether  they  will  continue  the  government,  or  break 
it  up  by  refusing  to  appoint  Senators  and  Electors.  They  have 
no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  members  of  the  legislatures  can- 
not avoid  doing  either,  so  often  as  the  time  arrives,  without  a 
direct  violation  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths ;  such  a  violation  as 
would  break  up  any  other  government." 

The  correctness  of  the  reasoning  of  Webster  may  be  granted, 
and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  however  great  a  moral  obligation 
there  may  be  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  several  state 
governments  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  equip  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  officials  necessary  for  its  operation, 
there  exists  no  legal  means,  by  an  issue  of  mandamus  or  other- 
wise, to  compel  such  action  when  refused. 

§  244.  Election  of  Senators. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Senators  in  the  federal  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
"  the  times,  places,  and  mamier  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  Stat-e  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

Xot  until  1866  did  Congress  exercise  the  control  over  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  thus  given  it  Prior  to  that  date  the  Senate  had 
recognized  the  validity  of  elections  based  on  majority  votes  in 
joint  conventions  of  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislatures,  where 
a  concurrent  choice  of  the  two  houses  sitting  separately  was  not 
obtained.     It  was  held,  however,  in  the  case  of  James  Harlan, 
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persons  so  taxed  are  held  compensated  by  the  special  benefits 
received.  Cooley  observes  that  while  taxation  and  eminent 
domain  rest  ujDon  substantially  the  same  basis  in  that  they  both 
imply  the  taking  of  private  property  for  the  public  use,  the  com- 
pensation made  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  "  When  taxation 
takes  money  for  the  public  use,  the  taxpayer  receives,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  receive,  liis  just  compensation  in  the  protection  which 
government  affords  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  the  public 
conveniences  which  it  provides,  and  in  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  possessions  which  comes  from  use  to  which  the  government 
applies  the  money  raised  by  the  tax;  and  these  benefits  amply 
support  the  individual  burden."' 

§  262.  The  Extent  of  the  Taxing  Power. 

The  power  to  tax  is,  from  its  very  nature,  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  possessed  by  the  State.  Aside  from  express 
constitutional  limitations,  the  power  places  every  person,  every 
occupation,  and  all  forms  of  property  subject  to  such  pecuniary 
burdens  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit  to  impose,  the  manner  of 
apportioning  and  enforcing  the  collections  of  the  contributions 
levied  being  within  the  discretion  of  the  law-making  body  which 
imposes  them. 

A  classic  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  taxing  power  is  that 
of  Marshall  in  ilcCuUoch  v.  Maryland.^  Marshall  says:  **  The 
power  of  taxing  the  people  and  their  property  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  government,  and  may  be  legitimately  exercised 
on  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  government  may  choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security 
against  the  abuse  of  this  |X)wer  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
government  itself.  In  imposing  a  tax,  the  l^slature  acts  upon 
its  constituents.  This  is,  in  general,  a  sufficient  security  against 
erroneous  and  oppressive  taxation.  The  people  of  a  State,  there- 
fore, give  to  their  government  a  right  of  taxing  themselves  and 
^  _      _  —  — 

5  Const.  JAm.,  7th  ed.,  p.  715. 

6  4  Wh.  316;  4  L.  ed.  579. 
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valid^  even  though  there  was  not  present  a  quorum  of  one  of  the 
houses. 

When  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whioh  of  two  contesting  state 
bodies  is  the  de  jure  legislature,  the  United  States  Senate,  while 
having  the  power  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  will  ordinarily 
recognize  that  body  which  is  accepted  as  de  jure  by  the  other 
state  authorities. 

§  246.  Popular  Election  of  Senators. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  Senators  shall  in  each  State 
be  elected  by  the  legislature  thereof  has,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
.been  practically  evaded  by  state  laws  or  party  regulations  provid- 
ing either  that  the  people  shall  by  popular  vote  indicate  their 
choice  for  Senators,  such  indication  being  in  practice,  if  not 
legally,  binding  upon  the  members  of  the  state  legislature ;  or  that 
each  political  party  shall  in  a  primary  vote  indicate  its  choice, 
which  choice  in  effect  binds  the  party's  Kepresentatives  in  the 
state  legislature.*^ 

§  246.  Vacancies  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  if  vacancies  in  the  Sen- 
ate "  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies." 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
praper  construction  to  be  given  to  the  term  "  happen "  as  em- 
ployed in  the  foregoing  constitutional  clause.  By  some  it  has 
been  argued  that  a  vacancy  "  happens "  whenever,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  a 
State  in  the  Senate.  By  others,  it  is  asserted,  that  where  a  state 
legislature  has  had  the  opportunity  to  elect  a  Senator  and  has 
failed  to  do  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  vacancy  has  "  happened  " 
but  that  it  has  been  present  and  brought  about  by  the  non-action 

of  the  state  electoral  body,  and  that  that  body  has  thus  impliedly 

»  • 

«Se€  Haynes,  The  Election  of  Senators,  Also  Sen.  Rep.  630,  54th  Cong., 
1st  SesB.;  and  Sen.  Doc.  406,  57th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
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States,  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  for  every  such  passenger.  To  this 
law  it  was  objected  that  it  was  not  levied  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  that 
it  was  not  uniform  throughout  tlie  LTnited  States  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  After  disposing  of  the  question  of  imiformity, 
the  court  say :  "  But  the  true  answer  to  all  these  questions  is, 
that  the  power  exercised  in  this  instance  is  not  the  taxing  power. 
The  burden  imposed  on  the  ship  owner  by  this  statute  is  the  mere 
incident  of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  of  that  branch  of 
foreign  commerce  which  is  involved  in  immigration*  The  title 
of  the  Act,  ^An  Act  to  Eegulate  Immigration,'  is  well  chosen. 
It  describes  as  well  as  any  short  sentence  can  describe  it,  the  real 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  statute.  Its  provisions,  from  beginning 
to  end,  relate  to  the  subject  of  immigration,  and  they  are  aptly 
designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  inherent  in  the  business  of  bring- 
ing foreigners  to  this  country,  as  those  evils  affect  both  the  immi- 
grant and  the  people  among  whom  he  is  suddenly  brought  and 
left  to  his  own  resources.  It  is  true  not  much  is  said  about  pro- 
tecting the  ship  owner.  But  he  is  the  man  who  reaps  the  profit 
from  the  transaction,  who  has  the  means  to  protect  himself  and 
knows  well  how  to  do  it,  and  whose  obligations  in  the  premises 
need  the  aid  of  the  statute  for  their  enforcement.  The  sum 
demanded  of  him  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  tax  or 
duty  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  money  thus 
raised,  though  paid  into  the  Treasury,  is  appropriated  in  advance 
to  the  uses  of  this  statute,  and  does  not  go  to  the  general  support 
of  the  government.  It  constitutes  a  fund  raised  from  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  these  passengers,  and  who 
make  a  profit  out  of  it,  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  passengers 
whom  they  bring  among  us  and  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
among  whom  they  are  landed.  If  this  is  an  expedient  regula- 
tion of  commerce  by  Congress,  and  the  end  to  be  attained  is  one 
falling  within  that  power,  the  Act  is  not  void  because,  within 
a  loose  and  more  extended  sense  than  was  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  called  a  tax." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    PROCESS    OF   LEGISLATION    AS   CONSTITUTIONALLY 

DETERMINED. 

§  248.  Constitutional  Provisions. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  manner  of  conducting  business  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  process  of  legislation  are  determined  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  provided  that  the  Vice-President  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of 
a  tie.  The  Senate,  however,  is  empowered  to  choose  its  other 
officers,  including  the  president  pro  tempore  to  preside  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President  or  when  he  is  exercising  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  House  is  empowered 
to  choose  all  of  the  officers,  including  its  presiding  officer,  the 
Speaker. 

It  is  required  that  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  that  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  by  law  a  different  day  is  appointed. 

A  majority  of  each  Uouse  is  fixed  as  a  quonmi  to  do  business, 
but  a  smaller  number  is  competent  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  is  authorized  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
cedure, to  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  expel  a  member. 

Neither  House  may,  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  other  House, 
during  a  session  of  Congress  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  Houses  are  sitting. 

Each  House  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts 
as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  it  is  ordered  that, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  ])resent,  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  this 
journal. 

[561] 
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tive,  the  measure  may  not  be  invalidated  because  of  consequences 
that  may  arise  from  its  enforcement  "  Undoubtedly,"  the 
opinion  declares,  "  in  determining  whether  a  particular  act  is 
within  the  granted  power,  its  scope  and  effect  is  to  be  considered. 
Applying  this  rule  to  the  acts  assailed,  it  is  self-evident  that  on 
their  face  they  levy  an  excise  tax.  This  being  their  necessary 
scope  and  operation,  it  follows  that  the  acts  are  within  the  grant 
of  power." 

In  Knowlton  v.  Moore^^  it  was  argued  that  inheritance  taxes 
levied  by  Congress  were  unconstitutional  in  that  the  effect  of  their 
extreme  enforcement  would  or  might  be  to  destroy  the  right  to 
succession  to  property  on  the  occasion  of  death,  a  subject  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress.  As  to  this  the  court  say:  "This  principle 
is  pertinent  only  when  there  is  no  power  to  tax  a  particular  sub- 
ject, and  has  no  relation  to  a  case  where  such  right  exists.  In 
other  words,  the  power  to  destroy,  which  may  be  the  consequence 
of  taxation,  is  a  reason  only  that  the  right  to  tax  should  be  con- 
fined to  subjects  which  may  be  lawfully  embraced  therein,  even 
athough  it  happens  that  in  some  particular  instance  no  great  harm 
may  be  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  authority  as  to  a  sub- 
ject which  is  beyond  its  scope.  But  this  reasoning  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  lawful  tax,  for  if  it  had  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
taxation ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  lawful  tax  can  be  defeated  because 
the  power  which  is  manifested  by  its  imposition  may,  when  fur- 
ther exercised,  be  destructive  it  would  follow  that  every  lawful 
tax  would  become  unlawful,  and  therefore  no  taxation  whatever 
could  be  levied."  ^^ 

The  McCray  case  is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  one  respect  the  opposite 
of  Yeazie  v.  Fenno  and  the  Head.  Money  Cases,  in  that  it  holds 
the  law  in  question  to  be  a  tax  law  and  constitutional  because  it 
is  such ;  whereas,  in  the  earlier  cases,  the  laws  were  justified  as 
being,  in  real  character,  not  revenue  measures  at  all,  and,  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  limitations  constitutionally  imposed  upon 

Congress  when  enacting  revenue  laws. 

> —  ' 

12  178  U.  S.  41;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  44  L.  ed.  969. 

13  For  a  criticism  of  MoCray  v.  United  States,  see  Michigan  Law  Review, 
\1,  277,  article  entitled  "May  Congress  Levy  Money  ExactionB,  Designated 
'Taxes/  Solely  for  the  Purpose  of  Destruction?" 
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printed  by  authority  of  Congress,  that  the  enrolled  bill,  designated 
*  H.  R.  9416,'  as  finally  passed,  contained  a  section  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  enrolled  Act  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment'' 

In  United  States  v.  Ballin^  the  evidential  value  of  records  of 
congressional  proceedings  was  again  considered.  The  points  in- 
volved and  their  decision  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following 
quotation  from  the  opinion :  "  Two  questions  only  are  .presented : 
first,  was  the  Act  of  May  9,  1890,  l^ally  passed  and,  second, 
what  is  the  meaning?  The  first  is  the  important  question.  The 
enrolled  bill  is  found  in  the  proper  office,  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  authenticated  and  approved  in  the  customary  and  legal 
form.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  suggest  any  invalidity. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  journal  of  the 
House,  as  found  by  the  general  appraisers,  which  vitiates  it  ?  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  general  observations  found  in  Gardner 
v.  Barney  (6  Wall.  499;  18  L.  ed.  890)  'that  whenever  a  ques- 
tion arises  in  a  court  of  law  of  the  existence  of  a  statute,  or  of  the 
time  when  a  statute  took  effect,  or  of  the  precise  terms  of  a  stat- 
ute, the  judges  who  are  called  upon  to  decide  it  have  a  right  to 
resort  to  any  source  of  information  which  in  its  nature  is  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  judicial  mind  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  such  question ;  always  seeking  first  for  that  which  in  its  nature 
is  most  appropriate,  unless  the  positive  law  has  enacted  a  different 
rule.'  And  we  have  at  the  present  term,  in  the  case  of  Field  v. 
Clark,  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
journal  in  a  disputed  miatter  of  this  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  anything  here  to  that  general  discussion.  The  Constitution 
(Article  I,  Section  5)  provides  that  'each  House  shall  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings;'  and  that  'the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.'  Assuming  that 
by  reason  of  this  latter  clause  reference  may  be  had  to  the  journal, 
to  see  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  if  so  what 
was  the  vote  disclosed   thereby;   and  assuming,  though  without 

■ 

■  —  * 

«  144  U.  S.  1 ;   12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  507 ;  36  L.  ed.  321. 
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shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  op  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken  ;^®  and  (3)  that  "  no  tax  or  duty 
shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.^® 

The  implied  limitations  upon  the  federal  taxing  power  arc 
those  that  relate  to  the  general,  if  not  absolute,  exemption  of 
state  governmental  agencies  from  federal  interference,  whether 
by  way  of  taxation  or  otherwise,^  and  those  arising  out  of  all 
the  express  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Government,  which,  of 
course,  are  as  operative  when  the  Federal  Government  is  exercis^ 
ing  its  taxing  powers,  as  it  is  when  employing  any  of  the  other 
rights  possessed  by  it.  Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States 
may  not,  under  the  guise  of  a  tax,  take  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

§  267.  Due  Process  of  Law  and  Taxation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  taking  of  private  property  by 
the  State  in  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  is  not  brought  within 
the  constitutional  requirement,  applicable  in  the  case  of  property 
taken  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  that  direct  pecuniary 
compensation  therefor  shall  be  made.  In  like  manner  the  taking 
of  private  property  in  the  form  of  taxes,  is  not,  in  itself,  a  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  Davidson  v.  Xew  Orleans^^  the  Supreme  Court  after  con- 
sidering the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law ''  as  em- 
ployed in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  after  adverting  to  the 
difficulty  of  stating  affirmatively  and  completely  the  protection 
afforded  by  it,  go  on  to  say  that  they  can  at  least  state  some  of 
the  cases  which  do  not  fall  within  its  application,  and  among 
these,  they  say,  "  we  lay  down  the  following  propositions  as 
applicable  to  the  case  before  us:  that  whenever  by  the  laws  of  a 
State,  or  by  state  authority,  a  tax,  assessment,  servitude,  or  other 
burden  is  imjwsed  upon  property  for  the  public  use,  whether  it 

be  of  the  whole  State  or  of  some  more  limited  portion  of  the 

* 

18  Art.  I,  See.  VII,  CI.  4. 

19  Art.  I,  Sec.  VIII,  CI.  6. 

20  Soe  Sections  .57-60. 

21  96  U.  S.  97 ;  24  L.  ed.  616 
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for  detennining  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  nor  what  matters  the 
Speaker  or  clerk  of  their  own  volition  place  upon  the  journal. 
Neither  do  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  wisdom  or  folly, 
of  such  a  rule  present  any  matters  for  judicial  consideration.  With 
the  courts  the  question  is  only  one  of  power.  The  Constitution 
empowers  each  House  to  determine  its  rules  of  proceedings.  It 
may  not  by  its  rules  ignore  constitutional  restraints  or  violate 
fundamental  rights,  and  there  should  be  a  reasonable  relation  be- 
tween the  mode  or  method  of  proceeding  established  by  the  rule 
and  the  result  which  is  sought  to  be  attained.  But  within  these 
limitations  all  matters  of  method  are  open  to  the  determination 
of  the  House,  and  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  rule  to  say  that 
some  other  method  would  be  better,  more  Accurate,  or  even  more 
just.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  rule  that  a  different 
one  has  been  prescribed  and  in  force  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
power  to  make  rules  is  not  one  which  once  exercised  is  exhausted. 
It  is  a  continuous  power,  always  subject  to  be  exercised  by  the 
House,  and  within  the  limitations  suggested,  absolute  and  beyond 
the  challenge  of  any  other  body  or  tribunal.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  *  a  majority  of  each  [House]  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business.'  In  other  words,  when  a  majority  are 
present,  the  House  is  in  a  position  to  do  business.  Its  capacity 
to  transact  business  is  then  established,  created  by  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  majority,  and  when  that  majority  are  present  the  power 
of  the  House  arises.  But  how  shall  the  presence  of  a  majority  be 
determined  ?  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  no  method  of  mak- 
ing this  determination,  and  it  is  therefore  within  the  competence 
of  the  House  to  prescribe  any  method  which  shall  be  reasonably 
certain  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  may  prescribe  answer  to  roll- 
call  as  the  only  method  of  determination ;  or  require  the  passage 
of  members  between  tellers,  and  their  count  as  the  sole  test;  or 
the  count  of  the  Speaker  and  the  clerk,  and  an  announcement  from 
the  desk  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  present*  Any  one  of  these 
methods,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  reasonably  certain  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  and  as  there  is  no  constitutional  method  prescribed, 
and  no  constitutional  inhibition  of  any  of  those,  and  no  violation 
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§  268.  Taxation  Must  Be  for  a  Public  Purpose. 

A  tax  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  an  enforced  contribution 
upon  persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  a  public  purpose,  it 
follows  that  where  this  public  purpose  is  absent,  the  contri- 
bution sought  to  be  enforced  cannot  be  justified  as  a  tax  but 
amounts  to  an  attempt  to  take  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  validity  of  this  proposition  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
judicial  records  furnish  comparatively  few  instances  of  tax  levies 
being  held  void  for  this  reason.  This  is  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  fact  that  not  often  do  the  laws  expressly  state  the  purpose 
for  which  a  tax  is  levied ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  where  this  pur- 
pose is  stated,  the  courts  will,  in  deference  to  the  legislative  judg- 
ment, construe  the  purpose  to  be  a  public  one  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  In  Broadhead  v.  City  of  Milwaukee?^  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  say:  "To  justify  the  court  in  arresting  the  pro- 
ceedings and  declaring  the  tax  void  the  absence  of  all  possible 
public  interest  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  raised 
must  be  clear  and  palpable  to  every  mind  at  the  first  blush." 

A  leading  federal  case  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  that  of 
Loan  Association  v.  Topeka.^  This  case  did  not  involve  a  law 
levying  a  tax,  but  one  authorizing  towns  to  issue  bonds  payable 
to  private  manufacturing  companies  to  encourage  and  aid  them 
in  establishing  their  plants  within  their  respective  limits.  It  was 
held  by  the  court  that  inasmuch  as  taxes  would  have  to  be  levied 
for  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  the  law  in  effect  attempted  to 
authorize  the  towns  to  levy  taxes  in  aid  and  encouragement  of  a 
private  enterprise  and  was,  therefore,  void.  In  its  opinion  the 
court  say:  "  The  subject  of  the  aid  voted  to  railroads  by  counties 
and  towns  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  of 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  is  still  the  subject  of  discussion  in  those  courts.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  decided  preponderance  of  authority  is  to  be 
found  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  the  I^islatures  of  the 
States,  unless  restricted  by  some  special  provisions  of  their  Con- 

22  19  Wis.  624. 

23  20  Wall.  655;  22  L.  ed.  455. 
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be  stated  in  this  treatise.  They  are  set  out  at  length  in  Mr. 
Hinds'  treatise.®  Especially  the  House  has  denied,  and  the  Senate 
has  insisted  upon,  its  right  to  originate  measures  "which  repeal  a 
law  or  portion  of  a  law  imposing  taxes,  duties,  imposts  or  excises. 

§  252.  Appropriation  Acts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  has  full  power  to  originate  meas- 
ures appropriating  money  from  the  federal  treasury.  This  right 
has  at  times  been  denied  by  certain  members  of  the  House,''^  but 
the  House  has  not  itself  formally  adopted  this  negative  view. 

§  253.  Presidential  Participation  in  Law  Making. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  with  reference  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  are  stated  in  Clause  2  of  Section  VII  of  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution.  This  clause  reads:  Everv  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names ' 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law, 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
law." 


^Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

7  See  especially  the  views  of  the  minority  in  House  Report  No.  147,  40tb 
Cong.,  3d  Sess. ;  also  Hinds,  §   1500. 
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true  one,  especially  as  there  are  other  characteristics  of  a  public 
nature  conferred  on  these  corporations,  such  as  the  power  to 
obtain  right  of  way,  their  subjection  to  the  laws  which  govern 
common  carriers,  and  the  like,  which  seem  to  justify  the  proposi- 
tion. Of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have  followed  its 
recognition  by  the  courts  and  which  were  predicted  when  it  was 
first  established  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  in  which  the  towns  are  authorized  to  contribute  aid  by  way 
of  taxation  to  any  class  of  manufacturers,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  holding  that  this  is  not  such  a  public  purpose  as  we  have  been 
considering.  If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public 
of  a  town  by  establishing  manufactures,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  any  other  business  or  pursuit  which  employs  capital  or  labor. 
The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  inn-keeper,  the  banker,  the 
builder,  the  steamboat  owner  are  equally  promoters  of  the  public 
good,  and  equally  deserving  the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  con- 
tributions. No  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer 
which  would  not  open  the  coifers  of  the  public  treasury  to  the 
importunities  of  two-thirds  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  or 
town." 

The  purpose  for  which  local  governing  bodies  may  be  author- 
ized to  lay  and  collect  taxes  must  be  not  only  public  in  character, 
but  must,  generally  speaking,  relate  strictly  to  the  locality  con- 
cerned. In  other  words,  a  State  may  not  compel  a  local  body  to 
levy  a  local  tax  for  the  benefit  wholly  or  in  considerable  part  of 

another  community.^ 

■ — ■ ——  ■ 

24  In  Morford  v.  Unger  (8  Iowa,  82)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  say:  "  Con- 
ceding to  the  General  Assembly  a  wide  range  of  discretion  as  to  the  objects 
of  taxation,  ^e  kind  of  property  to  be  made  liable,  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  within  which  the  local  tax  may  operate,  there  must  be  some 
limit  to  this  legislative  discretion,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  criterion, 
is  held  to  consist  in  the  discrimination  to  be  made  between  what  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  a  just  tax,  one  which  a  just  compensation  is  pro- 
vided in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted,  and  that  which  is  palpably 
not  a  tax,  but  which,  under  the  form  of  a  tax,  is  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  public  use  without  just  compensation.  If  there  be  such  a 
flagrant  and  palpable  departure  from  equality  in  the  burden  imposed,  if  it  be 
imposed  for  tlie  benefit  of  others,  and  for  purposes  in  which  those  objecting 
have  no  interest,  and  are,  therefore,  not  bound  to  contribute,  it  is  no  matter 
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remainder  of  bills,  it  has  been  uniformly  held  that  he  has  not 
the  power.  When,  however,  he  has  attempted  to  do  so,  the  de- 
cisions have  been  in  conflict  as  to  whether  such  partial  approval 
is  no  approval  at  all  and  amounts  to  a  veto,  or  whether  the  entire 
measure  is  to  be  treated  as  approved,  the  disapproval  of  the  parts 
being  considered  a  nullity,® 

§  256.  Riders. 

The  federal  Executive  has  never  attempted  the  exercise  of,  or 
claimed,  the  right  to  veto  parts  of  measures  submitted  to  him  by 
Congress,  and  to  approve  the  remainder.  Because  thus  bound 
to  accept  or  reject  a  bill  as  a  whole,  Congress  has  at  times  at- 
tempted to  force  the  hand  of  the  President  by  incorporating  into 
a  measure  which  it  is  known  he  will  feel  almost  obligated  to  sign, 
provisions  which  it  is  believed  he  would  disapprove  if  submitted 
to  him  as  independent  propositions.  At  times,  however,  these  so- 
called  "  riders  "  have  led  to  the  veto  of  the  entire  bill.  President 
Hayes  returned  without  his  approval  several  appropriation  bills 
which  contained  legislation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 
President  Johnson  returned  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  (Army 
Appropriation  Bill),  with  his  signature,  but  in  a  message  of  pro- 
test said :  "  These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  second  section, 
which  in  certain  cases  virtually  deprives  the  President  of  his 
constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  sixth  section  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their 
constitutional  right  to  protect  themselves  in  any  emergency,  by 
means  of  their  own  militia.  These  provisions  are  out  of  place 
in  an  appropriation  act.  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary 
appropriations  if  I  withhold  my  signature  from  the  act^ 


V 


§  257.  May  Bills  Be  Signed  by  the  President  after  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  Congress? 
As  appears  from  the  constitutional  provision  which  has  been 
quoted,  a  measure,  if  not  returned  to  Congress  within  ten  days, 

8  See  Art.  by  Jaa.  D.  Barnett,  "  The  Executive  Control  of  the  Legislature," 
Am.  Law  Rev.,  XLI,  384. 
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The  constitutional  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  ^'  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,''  he  very  correctly  argues  does  not  operate  to  vest 
in  the  General  Government  any  additional  powers  of  control,  but 
solely  to  authorize  that  government  to  raise  revenues  and  to 
appropriate  money  to  the  purposes  specified.  These  purposes, 
however,  he  maintains,  are  broad  enough  to  enable  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  in  aid  of  enterprises  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  or  directly  control.^ 

25 Monroe's  argument  is  as  follows:  "A  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  subjects  to  the  call  of  Congress  every  branch  of 
the  public  revenue,  internal  and  external,  and  the  addition  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  gives  the  right  of 
applying  the  money  raised  —  that  is,  of  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes 
specified  according  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  terms.  Hence  it  follows 
that  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  clause  only  which  gives  a  power  which  aifccU 
in  any  manner  the  power  remaining  to  the  States,  as  the  power  to  raise 
money  from  the  people,  whether  it  be  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  or  excises, 
though  concurrent  in  the  States  as  to  taxes  and  excised,  must  necessarily  <lo. 
But  the  use  or  application  of  the  money  after  it  is  raised  is  a  power  alto- 
gether of  a  different  character.  It  imposes  no  burden  on  the  people,  nor  can 
it  act  on  them  in  a  sense  to  take  power  from  the  States  or  in  any  sense 
in  which  power  can  be  controverted,  or  become  a  question  between  the  two 
Grovernments.  Tlie  application  of  money  raised  under  a  lawful  power  is  a 
right  or  grant  which  may  be  abused.  It  may  be  applied  partially  among 
the  States,  or  to  improper  purposes  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  concerns; 
but  still  it  is  a  power  not  felt  in  the  sense  of  other  power,  since  the  only 
complaint  which  any  State  can  make  of  such  partiality  and  aibuse  is  that 
some  other  State  or  States  have  obtained  greater  benefit  from  the  applica- 
tion than  by  a  just  rule  of  apportionment  they  were  entitled  to.  The  right 
of  appropriation  is  therefore  from  its  nature  secondary  and  incidental  to  the 
right  of  raising  money,  and  it  was  proper  to  place  it  in  the  same  grant  and 
same  clause  with  that  right.  By  finding  them,  then,  in  that  order  we  see  a 
new  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  the  grant  was  made,  corresponding  with  the 
view  herein  taken  of  it." 

Having  explained  that  the  grant  is  one  of  simply  a  power  to  appropriate, 
Monroe  then  considers  the  extent  to  which  this  power  may  be  carried.  He 
writes:  **It  is  contende<l  on  the  one  side  that  as  the  National  Government 
is  a  government  of  limited  powers  it  has  no  right  to  expend  money  except  in 
the  performance  of  acts  authorized  by  other  specific  grants  according  to  a 
strict  construction  of  their  powers;  that  this  grant  in  neither  of  its  branches 
gives  to  Congress  discretionary  power  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  mere  instrument 
in  its  hands  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  contained  in  the  other  grants. 
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§  258.  Signing  of  Bills  During  Recess  of  Congress. 

In  the  Weil  case  the  court  argued  that  the  President  might 
sign  during  a  recess  of  Congress  even  if  he  might  not  sign  after 
its  adjournment,  and  this  proposition  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  United  States.*^ 

subject.     They  show  that  tlie  decisions  of  the  state  courts  with  reference  to 
the  signing  of  state  bills  by  the  governor  after  legislative  adjournment  are 
in  conflict,  with  the  balance  of  authority,  however,  in  support  of  the  practice. 
10  175  U.  S.  423;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  168;   44  L.  ed.  223.     "The  ground  of 
this  contention  is  that  having  met  in  regular  session  at  the  time  appointed 
by  law,  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1892,  and  havinpf  on  the  22d  of  that 
month    (two  days  after  the   presentation   of   the  bill  to   the  President)    by 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses  taken  a  recess  to  a  named  day,  January  4, 
1893,   Congress  was  not  actually  sitting  when  the   President,   on   the   28th 
day  of  December,  1892,  by  signing  it,  formally  approved  the  act  in  question. 
The  proposition,  plainly  stated,  is  that  a  bill  passed  by  C  ongress  and  duly 
presented  to  the  President  does  not  become  a  law  if  his  approval  be  given 
on  a  day  when  Congress  is  in  recess.     This  implies  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  approve  a  bill  so  as  to  make  it  a  law  is  absolutely 
suspended  while  Congress  is  in  recess  for  a  fixed  time.     It  would  follow  from 
this  that  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  their  joint  or  separate  action  were 
in  recess  from  some  Friday  until  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  President  could 
not  exercise  that  power  on  the  intervening  Saturday.     Indeed,  according  to 
the  argument  of  counsel  the  President  could  not  effectively  approve   a  bill 
on  any  day  when  one  of  the  Houses,  by  its  own  separate  action,  was  legally 
in  recess  for  that  day  in  order  that  necessary  repairs  be  made  in  the  room 
in  which  its  sessions  were  being  held.    Yet  many  public  acts  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  great  importance,  together  with  many  private  acts,  have  been  treated 
as  valid  and  enforceaible,  which  were  approved  by  the  President  during  the 
recesses  of  -Congress  covering  the  Christmas  holidays.     In   the  margin  will 
be  found  a  reference  to  some  of  the  more  recent  of  those  statutes.     Do  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  reasonably  interpreted,  sustain  the  views  advanced 
for   appellant?    .    .    .    It   is  said  that   the  approval   by  the   President  of  a 
bill  passed  by  Congress  is  not   strictly  an  executive   function,  but  is   legis- 
lative in  its  nature;  and  this  view,  it  is  argued,  conclusively  shows  that  his 
approval  can  legally  occur  only  on   a   day  when  'both   Houses  are  actually 
sitting  in  the  performance  of  legislative  functions.     Undoubtedly  the  Presi- 
<ient  when   approving  bills   passed   by  Congress   may  lie  said  to   participate 
in   the  enactment  of  laws  which  the  Constitution  requires  him  to  execute. 
But  that  consideration   does  not  determine  tlie  question  before  us.     As  the 
Constitution,  while  authorizing  the  President  to  perform  certain  functions  of 
a  limited  number  that  arc  legislative   in   their  general  nature,  does  not  re- 
strict the  exercise  of   those  functions   to  the  particular  days   on   which   the 
two   Houses   of   Congress   are   actually   sitting   in   the    transaction    of    public 
business,   the    court   cannot    impose   such    a   restriction    upon    the    Executive. 
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President's  opinion,  of  a  purely  local  character,  or,  as  he  says, 
"  if  it  can  be  considered  national,  no  further  distinction  between 
the  appropriate  duties  of  the  General  and  State  Governments 
need  be  attempted,  for  there  can  be  no  local  interest  that  may  not 

with  equal  propriety  be  denominated  national." 

^-^-^^-^^^^^— — ^^— — ^^^— — ^^^— ^^— ^^— ^^^      -^^—^ 

iDi proper  to  raise  more  than  would  be  adequate  to  those  purposes.  It  may 
fairly  be  inferred  these  restraints  or  checks  have  been  carefully  and  inten- 
tionally avoided.  The  power  in  each  branch  is  alike  broad  and  unqualified, 
and  each  is  drawn  with  peculiar  fitness  to  the  other,  the  latter  requiring 
terms  of  great  extent  and  force  to  accommodate  the  former,  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  both  placed  in  the  same  cause  and  sentence.  Can  it  be  presumed 
that  all  these  circumstances  were  so  nicely  adjusted  by  mere  accident?  Is  it 
not  more  just  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  result  of  due  deliberation  and 
dcpign?  Had  it  been  intended  that  Congress  should  be  restricted  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  such  expenditures  as  were  authorized 
by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  other  specific  grants,  how  easy  would  it  have 
been  to  have  provided  for  it  by  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect.  The  omission  of 
such  declaration  is  therefore  an  additional  proof  that  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  grant  should  be  so  construed." 

"  If,  then,"  Monroe  continues,  "  the  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public 
money  is  not  restricted  to  the  expenditures  under  the  other  specific  grants 
according  to  a  strict  construction  of  their  powers,  respectively,  is  there  no 
limitation  to  it?  Have  Congress  a  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  to  any  and 
to  every  purpose  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure?  They  certainly  have 
not.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  Government,  insti- 
gated for  great  national  purposes,  and  for  those  only.  Other  interests  are 
committed  to  the  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  them.  Each  govern- 
ment should  look  to  the  great  and  essential  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted  and  confine  itself  to  those  purposes.  A  state  government  will 
rorely  if  ever  apply  money  to  national  purposes  without  making  it  a  charge 
to  the  nation.  The  people  of  the  State  would  not  permit  it.  Nor  will  Congress 
b.?  apt  to^pply  money  in  aid  of  the  state  administrations  for  purposee 
strictly  local  in  which  the  nation  at  large  has  no  interest,  although  the  State 
should  desire  it.  Tlie  people  of  the  other  States  would  condemn  it.  They 
would  declare  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  tax  them  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  dismiss  at  tlie  next  election  such  of  their  representatives  as  had  voted  for 
the  measure,  especially  if  it  would  be  severely  felt.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
offices  of  this  kind  there  is  much  danger  of  the  two  governments  mistaking  their 
interests  or  their  duties.  I  rather  expect  that  they  would  soon  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  understanding  of  tliem  and  move  on  in  great  harmony.  Good 
roads  and  canals  will  promote  many  very  important  national  purposes.  They 
will  facilitate  the  operations  of  war,  the  movements  of  troops,  the  transporta- 
tion of  cannon,  of  provisions,  and  every  warlike  store,  much  to  our  advantage 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Good  roads  will  facili- 
tate the  transportation   of  the  mail,  and  thereby  promote  the  purposes  of 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

THE  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

I 

§  259.  General  Powers. 

In  the  chapters  which  are  immediately  to  follow  will  be  taken 
up  seriatim  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  except  in  so  far 
as  these  powers  have  been  considered  incidentally  elsewhere  in 
this  treatise. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  powers  the  Houses  of  Congress 
have  certain  other  powers,  judicial  or  executive  in  character,  such 
as,  for  example,  with  reference  to  impeachments,  to  punishing 
their  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  their  expulsion  if  neces- 
sary, the  determination  of  contested  elections,  etc.  Each  House 
of  Congress  has  also,  it  has  been  held,  the  power  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  its  law- 
making power,  and  for  this  purpose  to  summon  witnesses,  and 
compel  the  production  of  documents,  and  to  punish  as  contempt 
disobedience  to  orders  thus  given.  These  non-legislative  duties 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  treatise,  and  especially  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Separation  of  Powers. 

In  some  cases  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  are  also 
made  obligations,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  where  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  (^insti- 
tution there  is  laid  uix)n  Congress  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  enact  this  IcGfislation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that 
this  obligation  is  an  ^'imperfect"  one  in  that  no  legal  means 
exist  for  coin])elling  its  performance  or  providing  for  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  event  of  its  non-performance.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Con2:re33  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Should 
Congress  fail  by  legislation  to  establish  these  inferior  judicial 
tribunals  and  to  clothe  them  with  jurisdiction,  there  would  bo 
no  constitutional  means  of  compelling  it  to  do  so.     Indeed,  by 
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pure  charity.^  .  .  •  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  facts 
existing  in  any  given  case  bring  it  within  the  description  of  that 
class  of  claims  which  Congress  can  and  ought  to  recognize  as 
founded  upon  equitable  and  moral  considerations  and  grounded 
upon  principles  of  right  and  justice,  we  think  that  generally  such 
question  must  in  its  nature  be  one  for  Congress  to  decide  for  itself. 
Its  decision  recognizing  such  a  claim  and  appropriating  money 
for  its  payment  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  subject  of  review  by  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government'' 

§  270.  Equality  in  Taxation. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  upon  the  part  of  the 
States  that  they  shall  not  deny  to  any  persons  within  their  several 
jurisdietionB  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  this  obligation 
is,  of  course,  operative  in  the  field  of  taxation.  No  similarly 
phrased  obligation  is  laid  upon  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  forbidding  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  imposes  an  obligation  broad 
enough  to  cover  aU  or  nearly  all  cases  of  unequal  protection  of  the 
laws.  And,  furthermore,  as  to  taxes  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  they  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.^ 

Whether  or  not  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  included 
within  the  general  protection  against  the  taking  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  the  provision  for  equal 
protection  does  certainly  mark  off  a  specific  right  or  a  group  of 
rights  within  the  general  field  of  rights  against  the  violation  of 
which  by  the  States  he  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  That 
this  protection  applies  within  the  field  of  taxation  is  well  estab- 
lished. A  case  clearly  stating  this  doctrine  is  that  of  County  of 
Santa  Clara  v.  S.  Pacific  K.  R  Co.,^*  in  which  Justice  Field 
rendered  the  opinion.     "  With  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 

w  Senator  Daniel  in  a  speech  on  the  Blair  Educational  Bill  enumerated 
some  forty  instances  in  which  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to  private 
individuals.    Cong.  Kecord,  XXI,  Pt.  3,  p.  2295,  1890. 

2^  The  Tnsular  Cases  held  that  this  clause  has  no  application  to  unincor- 
porated Territories. 

28a  18  Fed.  Rep.  385. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

FEDERAL  POWERS  OF  TAXATION. 

§  260.  Taxes  Defined. 

Taxes  have  been  defined  by  an  eminent  authority  to  be  "  bur- 
dens or  charges  imposed  by  the  legislative  .power  upon  persons  or 
property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes."^  The  same  author 
in  another  work  observes  that  they  *'  differ  from  forced  contribu- 
tions, loans,  and  benevolences  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  period 
in  that  they  are  levied  by  authority  of  law,  and  by  some  rule  of 
proportion  which  is  intended  to  insure  uniformity  of  contribu- 
tion, and  a  just  apportiomnent  of  the  burdens  of  government"^ 

The  power  to  tax  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  an  incident  of 
sovereignty,  or,  as  a  sovereign  power.  A  more  exact  statement  is, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  raising  of  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  o.peration  of  a  public 
governing  body,  that  body  has,  even  in  default  of  express  consti- 
tutional grant,  an  implied  power  to  compel  those  subject  to  its 
authority  to  contribute  the  financial  means  necessary  for  its 
support. 

The  levying  of  a  tax,  that  is  to  say,  the  determination  that  a 
given  tax  shall  be  imposed,  assessed  and  collected  in  a  certain 
manner,  is  a  legislative  function.  In  Meriwether  v.  Garrett^  the 
court  say:  "  The  levying  of  taxes  is  not  a  judicial  act.  It  has 
no  elements  of  one.  It  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  to  be  per- 
formed only  by  the  legislature  upon  consider^itions  of  policy, 
necessity  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  this  country  into  three  departments,  the 
power   of  taxation  falls   to  the  legislative.     It  belongs   to  that 

1  Coolcy,  Constitutional  Limitations,  7th  ed.,  p.  678. 

i  Taxation,  Ch.  I. 

» 102  U.  S.  472 ;  20  L.  ed.  197. 
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its  discretion,  detennine  freely  what  occupations,  or  classes  of 
property  or  .persons  are  to  be  taxed,  it  may  not  select  out  from 
the  general  mass  of  property,  or  general  citizen  body,  particular 
pieces  of  property  or  particular  individuals  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  tax.  When,  therefore,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  certain  classes  of 
property  or  of  persons,  there  must  be  some  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classifications  adopted.  By  this  is  meant  that  there  must  be 
some  substantial  reason  why  the  units,  whether  of  property  or  of 
individuals,  should  be  treated  as  distinct  groups. 

In  BelFs  Gap  Railroad  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania*  was  involved  the 
validity  of  a  state  law  which  levied  a  certain  tax  on  all  moneyed 
securities  according  to  their  actual  value,  except  that  as  to  all 
bonds  and  other  securities  issued  by  corporations  their  nominal  or 
par  value  should  be  the  basis.  It  being  argued  that  this  violated 
the  requirement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  the  court  said :  "  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  law  does  not  make  any  discrimination  in  this  regard  which  the 
State  is  nt>t  competent  to  make.  All  corporate  securities  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulation.  The  provision  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amiendment,  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  a  State  from  adjusting  its  system  of  taxation  in  all  proper 
and  reasonable  ways.  It  may,  if  it  chooses,  exem.pt  certain 
classes  of  property  from  any  taxation  at  all,  such  as  churches, 
libraries  and  the  property  of  charitable  institutions.  It  may  im- 
pose different  specific  taxes  upon  different  trades  and  professions, 
and  may  vary  the  rates  of  excise  upon  various  products ;  it  may 
tax  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  a  different  manner;  it 
may  tax  visible  property  only,  and  not  tax  securities  for  payment 
of  money;  it  may  allow  deductions  for  indebtedness,  or  not  allow 
them.  All  such  regulations,  and  those  of  like  character,  so  long 
as  they  proceed  within  reasonable  limits  and  general  usage,  are 
within  the  discretion  of  the  state  legislature,  or  the  people  of  the 
State  in  framing  their  Constitution.  But  clear  and  hostile  dis- 
criminations against  particular  persons  and  classes,  especially  such 

w  134  U.  S.  232;  10  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  633;  33  L.  ed.  892. 
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as  are  of  an  unusual  character,  unknown  to  the  practice  of  our 
governments,  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  prohibition. 
It  would,  however,  be  impracticable  and  unwise  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  or  definition  on  the  subject,  that  would 
include  all  cases.  They  must  be  decided  as  they  arise.  We  think 
that  we  are  safe  in. saying  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
not  intended  to  compel  the  States  to  adopt  an  iron  rule  of  taxa- 
tion. If  that  were  its  proper  construction,  it  would  not  only  su- 
persede all  those  constitutional  provisions  and  laws  of  some  of  the 
States,  whose  object  is  to  secure  equality  of  taxation,  and  which 
are  usually  accompanied  with  qualifications  deemed  material; 
but  it  would  render  nugatory  those  discriminations  which  the 
best  interests  of  society  require,  which  are  necessary  for  the  en- 
couragement and  useful  industries,  and  the  discouragement  of 
intemperance  and  vice,  and  which  every  State,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, deems  it  expedient  to  adopt'' 

In  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  Louisiana^  it  was  held  that 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  was  not  denied  by  a  license  tax 
imposed  upon  manufacturers  of  sugar,  but  exempting  from  its 
operation  those  who  refined  the  products  of  their  own  plantations. 
The  opinion  declares :  "  The  act  in  question  does  undoubtedly 
discriminate  in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  refiners,  but  this  dis- 
crimination, if  founded  upon  a  reasonable  distinction  in  principle, 
is  valid.  Of  course,  if  such  discrimination  were  purely  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  or  capricious,  and  made  to  depend  on  differences  of 
color,  race,  nativity,  religious  opinions,  political  affiliation,  or 
other  consideration  having  no  possible  connection  with  the  duties 
of  citizens  as  taxpayers,  such  exemption  would  be  pure  favoritism, 
and  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  the  less  favored 
classes." 

§  271.  Uniformity  in  Taxation. 

Granting  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  classify  persons  and 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  requirements  of  due  process 

of  law  and  of  the  additional  provision  found  in  the  federal  Con- 

■  — - 

10  179  U.  S.  89;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  43;  45  L.  ed.  102. 
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stitution  and  in  almost  all  if  not  in  all  of  the  state  constitutions 
that  all  laws  shall  be  uniform,  make  it  necessary  that  the  assess- 
ment of  all  persons  and  property  within  the  class  or  district  se- 
lected for  taxation  shall  be  according  to  a  uniform  rule.  Cooley 
states  the  principle  as  follows:  "As  to  all  taxation  apportioned 
upon  property,  there  must  be  taxing  districts  and  within  these 
districts  the  rule  of  absolute  uniformity  must  be  applicable.  A 
state  tax  must  be  apportioned  through  the  State,  a  county  tax 
through  the  county,  a  city  tax  through  the  city ;  while  in  cases  of 
local  improvements,  benefiting  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner 
some  portion  of  the  State  or  of  a  county  or  city,  it  is  competent 
to  arrange  a  special  taxing  district  within  which  the  expense  shall 
be  apportioned."^*  And  again:  "The  rule  of  apportionment 
must  be  uniform  throughout  the  taxing  district,  applicable  to  all 
alike,  but  the  legislatures  have  no  power  to  arrange  taxing  dis- 
tricts arbitrarily,  and  without  reference  to  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  taxation  that  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  those 
upon  whom  it  justly  rests.  The  Kentucky  and  Iowa  decisions 
hold  that,  in  a  case  where  they  have  manifestly  and  unmistakably 
done  so,  the  courts  may  interfere  and  restrain  the  imposition  of 
municipal  burdens  on  property  which  does  not  properly  belong 
within  the  municipal  taxing  district  at  all."  ^^ 

All  that  the  rule  of  uniformity  requires  is  this,  that  within 
the  classes  or  districts  taxed  the  law  shall  operate  according  to  a 
uniform  rule.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  generally  held  that  a 
city  levying  a  general  tax  may  not  discriminate  between  different 
wards  or  sections,  for  all  property  within  a  taxing  district  must 
be  taxed  alike.^ 

31  Cooley,  Const,  Lim,,  7th  ed.,  711. 

32  Const,  Lim.y  7th  ed.,  724.  The  cases  referred  to  are  Morford  v  Unger, 
8  Iowa,  82;  City  of  Covington  v.  Southgate.  15  B.  Monr.  491;  Arbegust  v. 
Louisville,  2  Bush,  271;  Swift  v.  Newport,  7  Bush,  37. 

33  This  does  not  hold  true  where,  by  special  contract  made  at  the  time  a 
rural  district  is  incorporated  into  the  city,  special  treatment  with  reference 
to  taxation  has  been  promised.  The  exemption  of  certain  pieces  of  property 
from  taxation  where  this  exemption  has  been  for  some  public  purpose  or  in 
return  for  consideration  received,  docs  not  violate  this  principle. 
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§  272.  What  Constitutes  Uniformity  Throughout  the  United 
States? 

In  the  Head  Money  Cases,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  federal  Constitution  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  the  court 
say :  "  The  uniformity  here  prescribed  has  reference  to  the 
various  localities  in  which  the  tax  is  intended  to  operate.  *  It 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.'  Is  the  tax  on 
tobacco  void,  because  in  many  of  the  States  no  tobacco  is 
raised,  or  manufactured?  Is  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
void,  because  a  few  States  pay  three-fourths  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  it?  The  tax  is  uniform  when  it  operates  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  in  every  place  where  the  subject 
is  to  be  found.  The  tax  in  this  case,  which,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  called  a  tax,  is  an  excise  duty  on  the  business  of  bring- 
ing passengers  from  foreign  countries  into  this  by  ocean  naviga- 
tion, is  uniform  and  operates  precisely  alike  in  every  port  of  the 
United  States  where  such  passengers  can  be  landed.  It  is  said 
that  the  statute  violates  the  rule  of  uniformity  and  the  proi'isions 
of  the  Constitution,  that  *no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another,'  because  it  does  not  apply  to  passengers  arriving 
in  this  country  by  railroad  or  by  other  inland  mode  of  convey- 
ance. But  the  law  applies  to  all  ports  alike,  and  evidently  gives 
no  preference  to  one  over  another,  but  is  uniform  in  its  operation 
in  all  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  added  that  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  by  this  legislation  has  no  existence  on  our  inland 
borders,  and  immigration  in  that  quarter  needed  no  such  regula- 
tion. Perfect  uniformity  and  perfect  equality  of  taxation,  in  all 
the  aspects  in  which  the  human  mind  can  view  it,  is  a  baseless 
dream,  as  this  court  has  said  more  than  once.  (State  Railroad 
Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  575;  23  L.  ed.  663.)  Here  there  is  sub- 
stantial uniformity  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  principles  of  uniformity  and  of  reasonable  classification 
for  purposes  of  taxation  have  been  especially  examined  by  the 
courts  with  reference  to  inheritance  tax  laws. 
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§  273.  State  Inheritance  Taxes. 

So-called  inheritance  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  taxes  collected  from 
persons  receiving  property  by  inheritance,  are  levied  in  many  of 
the  civilized  States  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
several  times  been  imposed  by  federal  law,  and  at  present  (1910) 
they  are  to  be,  found  in  about  thirty-five  States.  In  many 
cases  these  taxes  have  been  progressive,  the  rate  being  higher  for 
larger  than  for  smaller  bequests,  and  collateral  heirs  often  taxed 
more  heavily  than  direct  descendants.  In  most  cases  small  in* 
heritances  have  been  wholly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax,  as  have  been  also  bequests  and  inheritances  of  real  estate. 
In  some  cases  state  inheritance  tax  laws  have  been  held  questioned 
because  containing  some  special  obnoxious  provisions,  but  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  usually  been  attacked  has  been  that 
they  have  violated  the  requirements  of  equality  and  uniformity, 
because  of  their  progressive  features  and  because  of  the  ex- 
emptions referred  to  above.  In  general,  however,  the  laws  have 
been  upheld.^ 

31  The  constitutionality  of  laws  exempting  small  estates  is  asserted  in  State 
V.  Clark,  30  Wash.  439;  State  v.  Alston,  94  Tenn.  674;  In  re  Wilmerding, 
117  Cal.  281;  Estete  of  Stanford,  126  Cal.  112;  State  v.  Hamlin-  86  Me.  496; 
Minot  v.  Winthrop,  162  Mass.  113;  Crocker  v.  Shaw,  174  Mass.  266;  Gels- 
thurpe  V.  Furnell,  20  Mont.  299;  High  v.  Coyne,  93  Fed.  Rep.  450;  Morris' 
Estate,  50  S.  E.  Rep.  682;  Union  Trust  Co.  v.  Wayne,  125  Mich.  487;  Ferry 
V.  Campbell,  110  Iowa,  290;  Hickok's  Estate  (Vt.),  62  Atl.  Rep.  724; 
Frothingham  v.  Shaw,  175  Mass.  59;  Appeal  of  Nettleton,  56  Atl.  Rep.  565; 
Estate  of  Magnes,  32  Colo.  527;  Pullen  v.  Commissioners  of  Wake  Co.,  66 
N.  C.  361;  Black  v.  State,  113  Wis.  205. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  law  discriminating  between  lineal  and  collateral 
dcMiendants  and  (between  relatives  and  tttrangers  in  blood  has  been  sustained 
in  the  following  cases:  State  v.  Alston,  94  Tenn.  674;  State  v.  Henderson, 
160  Mo.  190;  State  v.  Clark,  30  Wash.  439;  Hagerty  v.  State,  55  Ohio,  613; 
Nunnemacher  v.  State,  129  Wis.  190;  In  re  McPherson,  104  N.  Y.  306;  State 
V.  Hamlin,  86  Me.  405;  Minot  v.  Winthrop,  162  Mass.  113;  Billings  v.  State, 
189  111.  472;  State  v.  Dalrymple,  70  Md.  294;  Tyson  v.  State,  28  Md.  677; 
Eyre  v.  Jacob,  14  Gratt.  422;  Gelsthorpe  v.  Furnell,  20  Mont.  299;  Wallace  v. 
Myers,  38  Fed.  Rep.  184;  Union  Trust  Co.  v.  Wayne  Probate  Judge,  125  Mich. 
487;  Frothingham  v.  Shaw,  175  Mass.  59;  Appeal  of  Nettleton,  56  Atl.  Rep. 
565;  Estate  of  Magnes,  32  Colo.  527;  Pullen  v.  Commissioners  of  Wake  Co., 
66  N.  C.  361;  Estate  of  Campbell,  143  Cal.  623;  Thompson  v.  Kidder  (N.H.), 
65  Atl.  Rep.  392. 
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In  many  cases  the  classifications  of  the  state  laws  have  been 
upheld  as  reasonable  in  themselves,  but  fundamentally  tbe  princi- 
ple upon  which  Hie  validity  of  the  laws  has  been  sustained  is  that 
an  inheritance  tax  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  property  inherited  but 
upon  the  right  to  inherit;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  right 
which  exists  only  by  statute,  it  is  one  that  may  be  regulated  at 
the  vnll  of  the  legislature  which  creates  it.^ 

A  leading  case  in  the  federal  courts  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  a  state  inheritance  tax  law  as  tested  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendmeirt,  is  that  of  Magoun  v.  Illinois  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.^ 

In  this  case  the  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  that  an  inheritance  tax 
is  not  one  on  property  but  on  the  right  to  take  property  by  devise 
or  descent,  and  that  this,  being  a  right  of  legislative  creation,  the 
States  may  attach  conditions  thereunto.  Hence,  it  was  held,  that 
the  States  may,  in  taxing  this  privilege,  discriminate  between  rela- 
tives and  between  relatives  and  strangers  without  violating  state 
constitutional  provisions  requiring  uniformity  and  equality  of  tax- 
ation, or  the  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  provision  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  court  say,  does  not  require  "  exact 
equality  of  taxation.  It  only  requires  that  the  law  imposing  it 
shall  operate  on  all  alike  under  the  same  circumstances.^* 

In  Billings  v.  Illinois^^  the  court  say:  "  It  is  insisted  that  the 
classification  sustained  in  the  Magoun  Case  *  related  solely  to  the 
graduated  feature  of  the  tax.'  In  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  said,  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  Illinois  legislature  can  discrim- 

The  constitutionality  of  a  law  laying  the  tax  according  to  a  progressively 
increasing  rate  has  been  upheld  in  the  following  oases:  Kocherspergcr  v. 
Drake,  167  111.  122;  Xunneraacher  v.  State,  129  Wis.  190;  State  eas  rel.  Foot 
V.  Bazille,  97  Minn.  11;  State  v.  Clark,  30  Wash.  439;  EsUte  of  Magnea,  32 
Colo.  527;  Morris*  Estate,  188  N.  C.  259;  State  ▼.  Vinaonhater  (Nebr.),  105 
X.  W.  Rep.  472. 

The  foregoing  references  are  from  a  pamphlet  on  inheritance  tax  laws  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  (U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1908). 

35  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  inheritance  tax  laws,  see 
Xunnema^iher  v.  State.  129  Wis.  190,  decided  in  1906. 

3C  170  U.  S.  283;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  594;  42  L.  ed.  1037. 

37 188  U.  S.  97;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  272;  47  L.  ed.  400. 
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inate  against  constituents  of  a  certain  class,  and  apply  different 
rules  for  the  taxation  of  its  members.  Life  tenants  constitute 
but  a  single  class,  and  the  incidents  of  such  an  estate,  the  source 
thereof,  the  extent,  the  dominion  over  and  the  quality  of  interest 
in  the  tenant,  is  the  same  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  vesting  of 
the  remainder.  The  tax  is  not  upon  the  property,  but  is  upon  the 
person  succeeding  to  the  property.  Undoubtedly,  life  tenants,  re- 
garded simply  as  persons,  may  be  in  legal  contemplation  the  same ; 
estates  for  life,  regarded  simply  as  estates  with  their  attributes 
also  in  legal  contemplation,  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  but  that 
is  not  all  to  be  considered,  nor  is  it  determinative.  We  must  re- 
gard the  power  of  the  state  over  testate  and  intestate  dispositions 
of  property,  its  power  to  create  and  limit  estates,  and,  as  resulting, 
its  power  to  impose  conditions  upon  their  transfer  or  devolution. 
It  is  upon  this  power  that  inheritance  tax  laws  are  based,  and  we 
said,  in  the  Magoun  Case,  that  the  power  could  be  exercised  by 
distinguishing  between  the  lineal  and  collateral  relatives  of  a 
testator.  There  the  amount  of  tax  depended  upon  him  who  im- 
mediately received;  here  the  existence  of  the  tax  depends  upon 
him  who  ultimately  receives.  That  can  make  no  difference  with 
the  power  of  the  State.  No  discrimination  being  exercised  in 
the  creation  of  the  class,  equality  is  observed.  'Crossing  the  lines 
of  the  classes  created  by  the  statute,  discriminations  may  be  ex- 
hibited, but  within  the  classes  there  is  equality."  ^ 

ss  See  also  Campbell  t.  California,  200  U.  S.  87 ;  26  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  182 ;  50 
L.  ed.  382. 

Mr.  Judson  in  his  valuable  treatise,  Bumming  np  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion for  taxing  purposes,  says :  **  Classification  for  taxation  is  not  necessarily 
based  upon  any  essential  difference  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  various 
subjects.  It  may  be  based  as  well  upon  the  want  of  adaptaibility  to  the  same 
methods  of  taxation,  or  upon  the  impracticability  of  applying  to  the  various 
subjects  the  same  methods  so  as  to  produce  uniform  results,  or  it  may  be 
based  upon  just  and  well  grounded  considerations  of  public  policy.**  Mr. 
Judson  adds,  however,  that  **  while  classification  may  thus  be  based  on  ditfer- 
ences  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  subjects  of  taxation,  or  their  want  of 
adaptability  to  the  same  methods  of  taxation,  it  must  rest  on  some  other 
reason  than  that  of  mere  ownership."    On  Taxation,  %%  454,  455. 
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§  274.  Federal  Inheritance  Taxes. 

Upon  several  occasions  inheritance  taxes  have  been  resorted  to 
for  revenue  by  the  Federal  Government  By  the  stamp  act  of 
July  6,  1797,  a  duty  was  levied  on  receipts  for  legacies  and 
shares  of  personal  estate.  So  also  a  legacy  tax  on  the  devolution 
of  personal  property  and  stamp  taxes  on  probates  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration  were  imposed  by  the  war  revenue  acts  of 
July  1,  18G2,  and  June  30,  1864,  the  latter  act  providing  for  a 
succession  tax  on  real  estate.  In  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  27,  1894,  incomes  were  defined  to  include 
"  money  and  the  value  of  all  personal  property  acquired  by  gift 
or  inheritance."  ^  Again  in  the  war  revenue  act  of  June,  1898, 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  legacies  and  distributive  shares  of  per- 
sonal property. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  inheritance  tax  provisions  of  this 
last  law  of  1898  was  upheld  in  Knowlton  v.  Moore.*^  In  this 
case  it  was  argued  that  the  tax  was  void,  first,  because  it  was  a 
direct  tax  and  not  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to 
their  respective  populations;  second,  because  it  was  not,  in  its 
operation,  "  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;"  and  third, 
that,  regarded  as  a  succession  tax,  it  attempted  the  federal  regula- 
tion of  a  matter  placed  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  upon  the  first  of  these  points  is  con- 
sidered in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.*^  As  to  the  question 
of  uniformity  the  contention  was  that  the  requirement  was  vio- 
lated because  the  statute  exempted  legacies  and  distributive  shares 
in  personal  property  below  $10,000,  because  it  classified  the  rate 
of  tax  according  to  the  relationship  of  the  taker  to  the  deceased, 
and  because  it  provided  for  a  rate  progressing  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  or  share.  To  this  contention  the  court  reply: 
"  Considering  the  text,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  word  *  uniform ' 

means    '  equal    and    uniform '    in   the   sense    now    asserted    by 

,  —  ^^__^^^^.^.^_^__^.^^.^_^^^^^^.^^^^_^__^.^^ 

» In  Pollock  V.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  ( 158  U.  S.  601 ;  15  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  912;  39  L.  ed.  1108),  the  court  held  the  income  tax  features  of  this  law 
void.     S^e  Section  279. 

40  178  U.  S.  41;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  44  L.  ed«  069. 

41  Section  281. 
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the  opponents  of  the  tax,  the  words  *  throughout  the  United 
States/  are  deprived  of  all  real  significance,  and  sustaining  the 
contention  must  hence  lead  to  a  disregard  of  the  elementary  canon 
of  construction  which  requires  that  effect  be  given  to  each  word 
of  the  Constitution.  Taking  a  wider  view,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  power  to  tax  contained  in  Section  VIII  of  Article  I  is  to 
lay  and  collect  *  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  .  .  . 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States.' "  Thus,  the  qualification  of  uniformity  is  im' 
.posed,  not  upon  the  taxes  which  the  Constitution  authorizes,  but 
only  on  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  The  conclusion  that  inherent 
equality  and  uniformity  is  contemplated  involves,  therefore,  the 
proposition  that  the  rule  of  intrinsic  uniformity  is  applied  by  the 
Constitution  to  taxation  by  means  of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  • 
and  it  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  form  of  taxes.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  levying  direct  taxes,  after  apportioning  the 
amount  among  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  Clause  4  of  Sec- 
tion IX  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
choose  the  objects  of  direct  taxation,  and  to  levy  the  quota  as  ap- 
portioned directly  upon  the  objects  so  selected.  Even  then,  if  the 
view  of  inherent  uniformity  be  the  true  one,  none  of  the  taxes  so 
levied  would  be  subjected  to  such  rule,  as  the  requirements  only 
relate  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  But  the  classes  of  taxes 
termed  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  which  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity applies,  are  those  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  and 
uniformity  in  the  sense  claimed  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
least  applicable  and  least  susceptible  of  being  enforced.  Excises 
usually  look  to  a  particular  subject,  and  levy  burdens  with  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  manufacturing  them,  selling  them,  etc.  They 
are  or  may  be  as  varied  in  form  as  are  the  acts  or  dealings  with 
which  the  taxes  are  concerned.  Impost  duties  take  every  conceiv- 
able form,  as  may  by  the  legislative  authority  be  deemed  best  for 
the  general  welfare.  They  have  been  at  all  times  often  specific. 
They  have  sometimes  been  discriminatory,  particularly  when 
deemed  necessary  by  reason  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  other 
countries.     The  claim  of  intrinsic  uniformity,  therefore,  imputes 
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to  the  framers  a  restriction  as  to  certain  forms  of  taxes,  where 
the  restraint  was  least  appropriate  and  the  omission  where  it  was 
most  needed.  This  discord,  which  the  construction,  if  well 
founded,  would  create,  suggests  at  once  the  unsoundness  of  the 
proposition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  inference  that  the  contrary  view 
by  which  the  unity  of  the  provisions  of  the  CJonstitution  is  main- 
tained, must  be  the  correct  one.  In  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
imposts,  duties,  and  excises  are  controlled  by  the  rule  of  intrinsic 
uniformity,  the  methods  usually  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  all  countries  in  the  levy  of  such 
taxes  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in  this  country,  and,  therefore, 
whilst  nominally  having  the  authority  to  impose  taxes  of  this 
character,  the  power  to  do  so  would  be  virtually  denied  to  Con- 
gress. Now,  that  the  requirement  that  direct  taxes  should  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  contemplated  the  protection  of 
the  States,  to  prevent  their  being  called  upon  to  contribute  more 
than  was  deemed  their  due  share  of  the  burden,  is  clear.  Giving 
to  the  term  uniformity  as  applied  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
a  geographical  significance,  likewise  causes  that  provision  to  look 
to  the  forbidding  of  discrimination  as  between  the  States,  by  the 
levying  of  duties,  imposts,  or  excises  upon  a  particular  subject  in 
one  State  and  a  different,  duty,  impost,  or  excise  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  another ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  a  restriction 
in  the  same  direction  and  in  harmony  with  the  requirement  of 
apportionment  of  direct  taxes.  .  •  .  It  is  yet  further  asserted 
that  the  tax  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  geographical  uni- 
formity, for  the  following  reasons:  As  the  primary  rate  of  taxa- 
tion depends  upon  the  d^ree  of  relationship  or  want  of  relation- 
ship to  a  deceased  person,  it  is  argued  that  it  cannot  operate  with 
geographical  uniformity,  inasmuch  as  testamentary  and  intestacy 
laws  may  differ  in  every  State.  It  is  certain  that  the  same  degree 
of  relationship  or  want  of  relationship  to  the  deceased,  wherever 
existing  is  levied  on  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  tax  is  hence  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  different  conditions  among  the  States  may 
obtain  as  to  the  objects  upon  which  the  tax  is  levied.    The  propo- 
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sition  in  substance  assumes  that  the  objects  taxed  by  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  must  be  found  in  uniform  quantities  and  condi- 
tions in  the  respective  States,  otherwise  the  tax  levied  on  them 
will  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  But  what  the 
Constitution  commands  is  the  imposition  of  a  tax  by  the  rule  of 
geograpliical  uniformity,  not  that  in  order  to  levy  such  a  tax  ob- 
jects must  be  selected  which  exist  uniformly  in  the  several  States. 
Indeed,  the  contention  was  substantially  disposed  of  in  License 
Tax  Cases.'*^ 

As  to  the  contention  that,  viewing  the  tax  as  one  on  succession, 
the  law  was  in  regulation  of  a  matter  within  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  States,  the  court,  after  reaffirming  the  principle  that  the 
tax  is  one  on  the  right  of  succession,  say :  "  Can  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  levy  a  tax  of  that  character?  The  •proposition 
that  it  cannot  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  since  the  transmis- 
sion of  property  by  death  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  regu- 
lating authority  of  the  several  States,  therefore  the  levy  by  Con- 
gress of  a  tax  on  inheritance  or  legacies,  in  any  form,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress,  and  is  an  interference  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment with  a  matter  which  falls  alone  within  the  reach  of  state 
legislation.  .  .  .  The  fallacy  which  underlies  the  proposition 
contended  for  is  the  assumption  that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  or 
receipt  of  property  occasioned  by  death  is  imposed  on  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  devolution  of  property  upon 
death.  The  thing  forming  the  universal  subject  of  taxation  upon 
which  inheritance  and  legacy  taxes  rest  is  the  transmission  or  re- 
ceipt, and  not  the  right  existing  to  regulate.  In  legal  effect,  then, 
the  proposition  upon  which  the  argument  rests  is  that  wherever  a 
right  is  subject  to  exclusive  regulation,  by  either  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  several  States,  on 
the  other,  the  exercise  of  such  rights  as  regulated  can  alone  be 
taxed  by  the  government  having  the  mission  to  regulate.  But 
when  it  is  accurately  stated,  the  proposition  denies  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  tax  objects  which  are  confessedly  within  the  reach 
of  their  taxing  power,  and  also  excludes  the  National  Governmenit 

42  5  WaU.  462;  18  L.  ed.  497. 
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from  almost  every  subject  of  direct  and  many  acknowledged  ob- 
jects of  indirect  taxation.  •  .  .  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  argument  when  reduced  to  its  essence  demonstrates  its  own 
unsoundness,  since  it  leads  to  the  necessary  conclusion  that  both 
the  national  and  state  governments  are  divested  of  those  powers 
of  taxation  which  from  the  foundation  of  the  (Jovernment  ad- 
mittedly have  belonged  to  them.  Certainly,  a  tax  placed  upon  an 
inheritance  or  l^acy^  diminishes,  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  the 
value  of  the  right  to  inherit  or  receive,  but  this  is  a  burden  cast 
upon  the  recipient  and  not  upon  the  power  of  the  State  to 
regulate.  •  .  .  Under  our  constitutional  system  both  the 
national  and  state  governments,  moving  in  their  respective  orbits, 
have  a  common  authority  to  tax  many  and  diverse  objects,  but 
this  does  not  cause  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  attributes  by  one  to 
be  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  government  of  the  other,  for  if 
it  did  there  would  practically  be  an  end  of  the  dual  system  of 
government  which  the  Constitution  established." 

In  Snyder  v.  Bettman*^  the  court  say  that  the  case  of  Knowlton 
V.  Moore  "  must  be  regarded  as  definitely  establishing  the  doctrine 
that  the  power  to  tax  inheritances  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
power  to  regulate  the  descent  of  property,  but  from  the  general 
authority  to  impose  taxes  upon  all  property  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  taxing  power.  /  It  has  usually  happened  that  the  power 
has  been  exercised  by  the  same  government  which  regulates  the 
succession  to  the  property  taxed;  but  this  power  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  dual  character  of  our  government,  or  by  the  fact  that  under 
our  Constitution  the  devolution  of  property  is  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  States." 

In  an  earlier  chapter**  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  federal 
inheritance  tax  levied  upon  bequests  to  a  State  or  a  municipal 
corporation  thereof,^*^  or  a  state  tax  on  l^acies  consisting  of 
United  States  bonds^®  is  not  unconstitutional. 

«  190  U.  S.  249 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  803 ;  47  L.  ed.  1035. 

44  Chapter  V. 

45  Snyder  v.  Bettman,  190  U.  S.  249 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  803 ;  47  L.  ed.  1035. 

46  Plumber  v.  Coler,  178  U.  S.  115;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  829;  44  L.  ed.  998. 
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In  Murdock  v.  Ward^"  it  is  held  that  a  federal  inheritance  tax 
may  be  imposed  on  legacies  or  shares  consisting  of  United  States 
bonds,  even  when  these  bonds  have  been  issued  under  a  law  ex- 
pressly exempting  them  from  taxation  in  any  form,  state  or 
federal,  direct  or  indirect.*® 

§  276.  Protective  Tariffs. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  is,  a  system  of 
customs  duties  levied  on  foreign  imports  so  arranged  as  to  fur- 
nish incidental  protection  to  home  industries,  though  questioned 
in  earlier  years,  has  now  passed  beyond  the  range  of  controversy. 
Such  laws  being  on  their  face  revenue  measures,  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned because  their  effect,  and  indeed  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lature, is  primarily  to  supply  protection  rather  than  revenue.  The 
doctrine  of  the  court  in  McCray  v.  United  States*®  is  conclusive 
as  to  this.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  a  tariff  avowedly  levied 
primarily  and  solely  for  protection  is  constitutionally  justified 
under  the  grant  of  authority  to  Congress  "  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations."  ^ 

§  276.  Bounties.  <^^ 

The  constitutionality  of  bounties  has  never  been  squarely  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court.     Their  validity  was  questioned  in 

47  178  U.  S.  139;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  775;  44  L.  ed.  1009. 

*8Tbe  court  say:  "Whether  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of.  taxation,  can  be  estopped  by  a  contract  that  such  power  shall  not  be 
exercised,  we  need  not  consider,  because  the  contract  in  this  case  does  not.  as 
we  view  it,  mean  that  a  State  may  not,  or  the  United  States  may  not,  tax 
inheritances  and  legacies,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  property  of  which 
they  are  composed.  That  some  of  the  holders  of  United  States  bonds  may 
not  have  paid  franchise  taxes  to  the  States,  and  others  may  have  paid  state 
or  federal  inheritance  and  legacy  taxes,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  bondholders.  The  United  States  will  have 
complied  with  their  contract  when  they  pay  to  the  original  holders  of  their 
bonds,  or  to  their  assigns,  the  interest,  when  due,  in  full,  and  the  principal, 
when  due,  in  full." 

49  196  U.  S.  27;  24  Sup.  a.  Rep.  760;  49  L.  ed.  78. 

60  For  a  summary  of  the  arguments  pro  and  contra  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  protective  tariffs,  see  passim  Stanwood,  Tariff  Controversies  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

n  For  the  definition  of  bounties  see  Downs  y.  United  States,  187  U.  6^ 
496;  23  Sup.  €t.  Rep.  222;  47  L.  ed.  275. 
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Field  V.  Clark*^  and  United  States  v.  Realty  Co-,*^  but  in  neither 
case  did  the  court  find  itself  obliged  to  decide  the  poiut.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  bounties  has  been  con- 
testeil  has  been  that  their  payment  amounts  to  an  appropriation 
of  i)ublic  moneys  primarily  for  a  private  purpose.  The  courts 
have  often  held  that  an  expenditure  in  the  public  interest  is  not 
invalidated  by  the  fact  that  incidentally  private  interests  are  ad- 
vanced thereby;  but  in  general  they  have  been  held  that  an  ap- 
projjriation  primarily  and  directly  for  the  furtherance  of  private 
interests  is  not  validated  by  the  fact  that  incidentally  public,  in- 
terests are  in  a  measure  promoted.^ 

§  277.  Export  Duties. 

Among  the  express  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congress, 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution  is  that  which  provides  that  "  no 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State."  ^ 
In  another  clause  substantially  the  same  prohibition  is  laid  upon 
the  States,  it  being  declared  that  "no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports."  ^ 

The  term  "  exports  "  has  been  judicially  limited  to  goods  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  In  the  earlier  cases  of  Brown  v. 
Maryland"  and  Almy  v.  California^  it  was  taken  for  granted 
by  the  court  that  the  term  applied  also  to  goods  carried  from  one 

State  to  anotlier  State  of  the  Union,  but  in  Woodruif  v.  Parham* 

-  -  —  -  — — ^^^^^-^^^— ^^^^_^^^^^ 

M143  U.  S.  649;   12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  495;  36  L.  ed.  294. 

62  103  U.  S.  427;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1120;  41  L.  ed.  215. 

M.Sce  LoweU  v.  Boston,  111  Mass.  454;  and  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka, 
20  Wall.  655;  22  L.  ed.  455.  Cf.  Harvard  Law  Review,  V,  320,  article  by 
C.  F.  Chamberlayne  entitled  "The  (Sugar  Bounties." 

M  Art.  I,  Sec.  IX,  CI.  6. 

w"  Except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress  " 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  X,  CI.  2).  The  state  taxation  of  exports  is  considered  in 
Chapter  XLII. 

C7  12  Wh.  419;  6  L.  ed.  678. 

M24  How.  169;   16  L.  ed.  644. 

M  8  WalL  123 ;  19  L.  ed.  382. 
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these  dicta  were  overruled  and  the  position  taken  which  has  not 
since  been  disturbed,  that  the  prohibition  has  reference  only  to 
exportations  to  countries  foreign  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
case,  Justice  Miller,  after  referring  to  the  general  power  given 
to  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts,  says: 
"  Is  the  word  '  impost '  here  used,  intended  to  confer  upon  Con- 
gress a  distinct  power  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  goods  or  merchandise 
carried  from  one  State  to  another?  Or  is  the  power  limited  to 
duties  on  foreign  imports?  If  the  former  be  intended,  then  the 
.power  conferred  is  curiously  rendered  nugatory  by  the  subsequent 
clause  of  section  IX,  which  declares  that  no  tax  shall  be  laid 
on  articles  exported  from  any  State,  for  no  article  can  be  imported 
from  one  State  into  another  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  exported 
from  the  former.  But  if  we  give  to  the  word  *  imposts '  as  used  in 
the  first-mentioned  clause  the  definition  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  to  the  word  '  export '  tlie  corresponding  idea  of  something  car- 
ried out  of  the  United  States,  we  have,  in  the  power  to  lay  duties 
on  imports  from  abroad  and  the  prohibition  to  lay  such  duties  on 
exports  to  other  countries,  the  power  and  its  limitations  concern- 
ing imposts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  research 
has  extended,  neither  the  word  *  export,'  ^  import,*  or  *  impost ' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  time,  in  reference  to  any  other  than  foreign 
commerce,  without  some  special  form  of  words  to  show  that 
foreign  commerce  is  not  meant.  .  .  .  Whether  we  look,  then, 
to  the  terms  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  question,  or  to  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  that  instrument,  or  to  the  history  of 
its  formation  and  adoption,  or  to  the  comments  of  the  eminent 
men  who  took  part  in  those  transactions,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  intention  existed  to  prohibit  by  this  clause  [that 
no  .State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  levy  any  impost 
or  duty  upon  any  export  or  import]  the  right  of  one  State  to  tax 
articles  brought  into  it  from  another." 

In  Dooley  v.  United  States,^  one  of  the  "  Insular  Cases,"  it 
was  argued  that  the  Foraker  Act  of  April  12,  1900,  was  uncon- 

*o  183  U.  S.  151;  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  62;  43  L.  ed.  128. 
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stitutioiial  in  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  payment  of  duties  upon 
merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States. 
The  court,  however,  held  that  Porto  Rico,  after  cession  to  the 
United  States,  even  though  not  **  incorjwrated  "  into  the  United 
States  was  not  foreign  territory,  and,  therefore,  that,  under  the 
definition  laid  dovra  in  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  the  tax  in  question 
was  not  a  tax  on  goods  exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
court,  moreover,  go  on  to  show  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
that  the  tax  was  to  be  construed  rather  as  one  on  goods  imported 
into  Porto  Rico,  than  upon  goods  exported  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  court  in  its  opinion,  however,  are  careful  to  add: 
"  It  is  not  intended  by  this  opinion  to  intimate  that  Congress  may 
lay  an  export  tax  upon  merchandise  carried  from  one  State  to 
another.  While  this  does  not  seem  to  be  forbidden  by  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  lay  such  a  tnitiwithout  a  violation  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  Article  I,  Section  VIII,  that  *  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  unifopirtljiroughout  the  United  States.*  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  full  and  paramount  power  of  Congress 
in  legislating  for  a  territory  in  the  condition  of  Porto  Rico  and  its 
power  with  respect  to  the  States,  which  is  merely  incidental  to  its 
right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  The  question,  however,  is 
not  involved  in  this  case,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  express  an 

opinion  upon  it."  ^ 

-  — — ^ — ^ — — — — — ^—^-^ 

<i  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  four  justices,  it  was  argued  that, 
"The  fact  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  duties  are  appropriated  by  the  act  for 
use  in  Porto  Rico  does  not  affect  their  character  any  more  than  if  so  appro- 
priated by  another  and  separate  act.  The  taxation  reaches  the  people  of  the 
States  directly,  and  is  national,  and  not  local,  even  though  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  is  devoted  to  local  purposes.  .  .  .  The  prohibition 
that  *  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State  * 
negatives  the  existence  of  any  power  in  Congress  to  lay  taxes  or  duties  in 
any  form  on  articles  exported  from  a  State,  irrespective  of  their  destination, 
and,  this  being  so,  the  act  in  imposing  the  duties  in  question  is  invalid, 
whether  Porto  Rico  after  its  passage  was  a  foreign  or  reputed  foreign  ter- 
ritory, a  domestic  territory  or  a  territory  subject  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
will  of  Congress  regardless  of  constitutional  limitations.  •  .  .  The  pro- 
hibition on  Congress  is  explicit,  and  noticeably  different  from  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  States.    The  State  is  forbidden  to  lay  'any  imposts  or  duties:' 
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To  come  within  the  definition  of  an  export  tax,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  tax  must  be  one  levied  upon  the  right  to  export,  or  upon 
goods  beoause  of  the  fact  that  thej  are  being  exported  or  are 
intended  to  be  exported.  The  fact  that  certain  goods  are  intended 
for  export  does  not,  however,  exempt  them  from  an  ordinary 
property  tax,  for,  as  said,  the  tax  is  one  on  exports  only  when  its 
incidence  or  amount  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  goods  are 
intended  for  export.  This  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Coe  v. 
ErroP  with  reference  to  taxation  by  the  States  and  in  Turpin  v. 
Burgess®  with  reference  to  federal  taxation.^ 

,^^^mm^i^t^m^m^^^m^^tm^m^^^^^^^mm^m^^>^^'^m^^m^m—^-m  ■— ^— ^-^— .^— ^»^— — — ^i— ^— ^— ^—  » 

Congress  is  forbidden  to  lay  *  any  tax  or  duty/  The  State  is  forbidden 
from  laying  imposts  or  duties  *on  imports  or  exports/  that  is,  articles 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  United  (Hates.  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
tax  articles  exported  from  any  State.'  .  .  .  Congress  may  lay  local 
taxes  in  the  territories,  affecting  persons  and  property  therein,  or  authorize 
territorial  legislatures  to  do  so,  but  it  cannot  lay  tariff  duties  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  any  State  to  the  territories,  or 
from  any  State  to  foreign  countries,  or  grant  a  power  in  that  regard 
which  it  does  not  possess.  But  the  decision  now  made  recognizes  such  pow- 
ers in  Congress  as  will  enable  it,  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  to  exclude 
the  products  of  Porto  Kico;  and  this,  notwithstanding  it  was  held  in  De 
Lima  v.  Bidwell  (1S2  U.  S.  1;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  743;  45  L.  ed.  1041),  that 
Porto  Kico  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  ceased  to  be  foreign 
and  became  domestic  territory." 

« 116  U.  S.  517;  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  475;  29  L.  ed.  715. 

«  117  U.  S.  504;  6  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  835;  29  L.  ed.  988. 

64  In  the  latter  case  the  court  say:  "  There  is  another  view  of  this  subject, 
however,  independent  of  the  considerations  which  governed  our  former  decision, 
which  is  equally  decisive  of  this  case.  We  have  lately  decided  in  Coe  v.  Errol 
that  goods  intended  for  exportation  to  another  State  arc  liable  to  taxation  as 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  of  the  State  of  their  origin  until  actually 
started  in  course  of  transportation  to  the  State  of  their  destination,  or 
delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for  that  purpose,  provided  they  are  taxed  in 
the  usual  way  in  which  such  property  is  taxed,  and  not  taxed  by  reason  or 
because  of  such  exportation,  or  intended  exportation,  and  that  the  carrying  of 
them  to  and  depositing  them  at  a  depot  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  is 
no  part  of  that  transportation.  Now  the  constitutional  provision  against 
taxing  exports  is  substantially  the  same  when  directed  to  the  United  States 
as  when  directed  to  a  State.  In  the  one  case  the  words  are,  *  No  tax  or  duty 
shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.'  Art.  I,  {  9,  par.  2.  In  the 
other  they  are:  'No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports.'  Art.  I,  §  10,  par.  2.  The  prohibi- 
tion in  both  cases  has  reference  to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  goods  by  reason 
or  because  of  their  exportation,  or  intended  exportation,  or  while  they  are 
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In  Pace  v.  Burgess^  was  questioned  llie  yalidity  of  a  federal 
law  requiring  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  packages  of  manufactured 
tobacco  intended  for  exportation.  The  court,  however,  held  the 
requirement  to  be  a  proper  one  to  prevent  fraud  and  not  to  amount 
to  a  tax  on  exports.  "  The  stamp  was  intended,"  the  court  say, 
"  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  separate  and  identify  the  tobacco 
which  the  manufacturer  desired  to  export,  and  thereby,  instead 
of  taxing  it,  to  relieve  it  from  the  taxation  to  which  other  toVficco 
was  subjected.  It  was  a  means  devised  to  prevent  fraud,  and 
to  secure  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  declared  intent  with 
regard  to  the  tobacco  so  marked.  The  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents  or  of  ten  cents  for  the  stamp  used  was  no  more  a  tax  on  the 
export  than  was  the  fee  for  clearing  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
transported,  or  for  making  out  and  certifying  the  manifest  of  the 
cargo.  It  bore  no  proi)ortion  whatever  to  the  quantity  or  value 
of  the  package  on  which  it  was  affixed." 

In  Fairbanks  v.  United  States,®*  however,  a  stamp  tax  imposed 
on  foreign  bills  of  lading  by  the  act  of  1898  was  held  to  be,  in 
substance  and  effect,  a  tax  on  the  articles  included  in  the  bills  of 
lading,  and,  therefore,  a  tax  on  exports,  and  as  such  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  law  had  provided  for  a  stamp  tax  of  one  cent  on 

being  exported,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  But  a  general  tax, 
laid  on  ail  property  alike,  and  not  levied  on  goods  in  course  of  exportation, 
nor  because  of  their  intended  exportation,  is  not  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition.  How  can  the  oflBcers  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  know 
that  goods  apparently  part  of  the  general  mass,  and  not  in  the  course  of 
exportation,  will  ever  be  exported?  Will  the  mere  word  of  the  owner  that 
they  are  intended  for  exportation  make  them  exports?  This  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  contended.  It  would  not  be  true,  and  would  lead  to  the  greatest 
frauds.  It  is  true,  as  was  conceded  in  Coe  v.  Errol,  that  the  prohibition  to 
the  States  against  laying  duties  on  imports  or  exports  related  to  imports 
from  and  exports  to  foreign  countries;  yet  the  decision  in  that  case  was 
based  on  the  postulate  that  when  such  imposts  or  duties  are  laid  on  imports 
or  exports  from  one  State  to  another  it  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce among  the  States,  and,  therefore,  is  an  invasion  of  the  exclusive  po^er 
of  Congress;  so  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  holds  good,  and  what 
would  be  constitutional  or  unconstitutional  in  the  one  case  would  be  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  in  the  other." 

ts  92  U.  8.  372 ;  23  L.  ed.  657. 

M  181  U.  S.  283;  21  Sup.  Ct  Bep.  648;  45  L.  ed.  862. 
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ordinary  bills  of  lading,  and  of  ten  cents  on  export  bills  of  lading. 
To  the  contention  that  the  tax  was  on  the  bills  of  lading  and  not 
one  on  the  articles  exported,  the  court  say:  "  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not  graduated  the  stamp  tax  on  bills  of  lading  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  power.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the  power 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  burden  attempted  to 
be  cast.  .  .  .  Constitutional  mandates  are  imperative.  The 
question  is  never  one  of  amount,  but  one  of  power.  The  appli- 
cable maxim  is  obsta  principiis,  not  de  minimis  non  curat  lex/'  ^ 
In  Cornell  v.  Coyn-e^  was  sustained  the  imposition  of  the  same 
manufacturing  tax  on  an  article  manufactured  for  export,  and 
in  fact  exported,  as  upon  other  similar  ai'ticles  not  intended  for 
export,  the  court  saying  that  such  a  tax  is  not  on  the  articles 
exported  "  but  is  only  a  tax  or  duty  on  the  manufacturing  of 
articles  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  export"  "  The  true  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  provision,"  the  opinion  continues, 
"  is  that  no  burden  by  way  of  tax  or  duty  can  be  cast  upon  the 
exportation  of  articles,  and  does  not  mean  that  articles  exported 
are  relieved  from  the  prior  ordinary  burdens  of  taxation  which 
rest  upon  all  property  similarly  situated."  ^ 

§  278.  Direct  Taxes.^^ 

The  Constitution  provides  that  capitation  and  other  direct  taxes 
levied  by  Congress  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  pro- 

•TFour  justices  dissented.  They  say:  "Here,  the  small  duty  imposed, 
without  reference  to  the  kind,  quality,  or  value  of  the  articles  exported, 
renders  it  certain  that  when  Congress  imposed  such  duty  specifically  on  the 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  upon  which  the  bill  of  lading  was  written  or 
printed,  it  meant  what  is  so  plainly  said;  and  no  ground  exists  to  impute  a 
purpose  'by  indirection  to  tax  the  articles  exported."  The  dissenting  justices 
also  urge  that  the  practice  of  the  government  for  more  than  a  century  should 
be  held  controlling. 

es  192  U.  S.  418;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  383;  48  L.  ed.  504. 

<9  Two  justices  dissented,  holding  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  appreciable 
interval  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  manufacture  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  exportation,  it  could  not  be  reasonably  said  that  the  articles  had 
become  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  locality  of  manufacture, 
and  as  such  subject  to  a  tax  that  could  be  distinguished  from  a  tax  upon 
the  articles  as  subject  of  export 

70  For  a  discussion  of  direct  taxes  \(ith  reference  to  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  see  Chapter  XXVI.   . 
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portion  to  their  respective  populations.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  constitutionality  of  federal  taxes  not  thus  apportioned  has 
been  questioned  upon  the  ground  that  they  were,  within  the  con- 
stitutional meaning  of  the  word,  direct  taxes.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  each  of  these  cases  in  which  this  point  has 
been  raised  has  supplied  an  authoritative  determination  only  as 
to  the  direct  or  indirect  character  of  the  particular  taxes  in  que« 
tion.  From  these  decisions,  however,  a  judicial  definition  of 
direct  taxes  may  be  drawn  which  makes  the  term  include  all  taxes 
levied  upon  property,  real  or  personal,  or  upon  the  income  de- 
rived from  such  property,  and  all  capitation  or  poll  taxes.  A 
review  of  the  cases  will  show  that  only  within  recent  years  has 
the  court  been  willing  to  adopt  this  comprehensive  definition,  and, 
when  it  finally  did  so,  the  decision  came  as  a  surprise  to  very 
many  of  the  lawyers  and  courts  of  the  coimtry. 

In  1798  in  Hylton  v.  United  States^'  it  was  held  that  a  tax  on 
carriages  was  not  a  direct  tax.  Chase  in  his  opinion  said :  ''  The 
Constitution  evidently  contemplated  no  taxes  as  direct  taxes,  but 
only  such  as  Congress  could  lay  in  proportion  to  the  census.  The 
rule  of  apportionment  is  only  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  where 
it  can  reasonably  apply;  and  the  subject  taxed  must  ever  deter- 
mine the  application  of  the  rule.  If  it  is  proposed  to  tax  any 
specific  article  by  the  rule  of  apportionment,  and  it  would  evi- 
dently create  great  inequality  and  injustice,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  Constitution  intended  such  tax  to  be  laid  by  that 
rule.  ...  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  of  this  I  do  not  give  a 
judicial  opinion,  that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, are  only  two,  to  wit,  a  capitation,  or  poll  tax,  simply, 
without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or  any  other  circumstance ; 
and  a  tax  on  land." 

Paterson  in  his  opinion  said :  "  Whether  direct  taxes,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  comprehend  any  other  tax,  than  a  capi- 
tation tax  and  a  tax  on  land,  is  a  questionable  point.  If  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  should  tax,  in  the  aggregate  or  mass,  things 
that  generally  pervade  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  then,  perhaps, 

713  Dall.  171;  1  L.  ed.  556. 
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the  rule  of  apportionment  would  be  the  most  proper,  especially  if 
an  assessment  was  to  intervene.  This  appears  from  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  States  to  have  been  considered  as  a  direct  tax. 
Whether  it  be  so,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  but  as  it  is  not  before  the  court,  it 
would  be  improper  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  upon  it.  I  never 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  principal,  I  will  not  say  the  only  ob- 
jects, that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  as  falling 
within  the  rule  of  apportionment,  were  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax 
on  land." 

Iredell,  in  his  opinion,  said :  *'As  all  direct  taxes  must  be  ap- 
portioned, it  is  evident  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  none 
as  direct  but  such  as  could  be  apportioned.  If  this  cannot  be 
apportioned,  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution.    That  this  tax  cannot  be  apportioned  is  evident" 

In  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  v.  Soule"^  a  tax  on  receipts  of  insur- 
ance companies  was  held  to  be  not  a  direct  tax,  the  dicta  in  Hylton 
V.  United  States  being  relied  upon  as  authority. 

In  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno'^  a  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of 
state  banks  was  held  to  be  an  indirect  tax. 

In  Scholey  v.  Rew^*  a  tax  on  succession  to  real  estate  was  held 
indirect,  the  tax  being  declared  to  be  one  not  on  the  land,  but 
upon  the  right  of  succession.  The  court  say:  "Whether  direct 
taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  comprehend  any  other  tax 
than  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land  is  a  question  not  abso- 
lutely decided,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  it  in  the  present 
case,  as  it  is  expressly  decided  that  the  term  does  not  include  the 
tax  on  income,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  in  principle  from 
a  succession  tax  such  as  the  one  involved  in  the  present  con- 
troversy." "^^ 

W7  Wall.  433;  19  L.  ed.  95. 
78  8  Wall.  &33;  19  L.  ed.  482. 

74  23  Wall.  331;  23  L.  ed.  99. 

75  Citing  Ins.  Co.  v.  Soule,  7  Wall.  433;  19  L.  ed.  96;  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno, 
8  Wall.  533 ;  19  L.  ed.  482. 
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In  Springer  v.  United  States'^  the  income  taxes  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  1862  were  held  not  to  be  direct  taxes.  After  enumer- 
ating the  various  direct  taxes  previously  levied,  the  court  say: 
"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  wherever  tiie  government  has  imposed 
a  tax  which  it  recognized  as  a  direct  tax,  it  has  never  been  applied 
to  any  objects  but  real  estate  and  slaves.  The  latter  application 
may  be  accounted  for  upon  two  grounds:  1.  In  some  of  the 
States  slaves  were  regarded  as  real  estate;  and,  2,  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  lessened  the  burden  upon  the  real  estate  where 
slavery  existed,  while  the  result  to  the  National  Treasury  was 
the  same.  .  .  .  This  uniform  practical  construction,  of  the 
Constitution  touching  so  important  a  point,  through  so  long  a 
period,  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  not  conclusive,  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight/' 

After  reviewing  earlier  cases  and  citing  the  opinions  of  leading 
commentators,  the  opinion  concludes:  "  Our  conclusions  are,  that 
direct  taxes,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  are  only 
capitation  taxes,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  and  taxes  on 
real  estate." 

§  279.  Income  Tax  Case  — Pollock  v.  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co. 

The  foregoing  line  of  cases,  concluding  with  the  emphatic  asser- 
tion of  a  unanimous  court  in  Springer  v.  United  States,  justly 
gave  rise  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  only  taxes  to  be  deemed 
direct  taxes  within  the  constitutional  meaning  of  the  term  were 
capitation  taxes  and  taxes  on  real  estate.  However,  in  the  so- 
oalled  Income  Tax  Case  —  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.*"^ — decided  in  1895,  this  doctrine  was  overthrown,  the  court 
upon  the  first  hearing  holding  that  taxes  on  the  rents  or  income 
of  real  estate  are  direct  taxes;  and,  upon  a  rehearing,  holding 
that  taxes  on  personal  property  or  on  the  income  derived  from 
personal  property  are  equally  direct. 

Upon  the  first  hearing  the  crucial  point  was,  of  course,  whether 
a  tax  upon  the  income  derived  from  real  estate  was  distinguish- 
To  102  U.  S.  586;  26  L.  cd.  233. 

77  157  U.  S.  429;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  673;  30  L.  ed.  759,  and  168  U.  S.  601; 
15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  912;  39  L.  ed.  1108. 
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able  from  a  tax  on  the  real  estate  itself.  This  being  decided  in 
the  negative,  it  necessarily  followed  that  inasmuch  as  a  tax  on  the 
real  estate  is  admittedly  a  direct  tax,  a  tax  on  the  income  derived 
therefrom  would  be  direct  "  The  real  question  is,"  the  majority 
justices  declare,  "  is  there  any  basis  upon  which  to  rest  the  con- 
tention that  real  estate  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
taxes,  and  the  rent  or  income  which  is  the  incident  of  its  owner- 
ship  belongs  to  the  other  ?  We  are  unable  to  perceive  any  ground 
for  the  alleged  distinction.  An  annual  tax  upon  the  annual  value 
or  annual  user  o?  real  estate  appears  to  us  the  same  in  substance 
as  an  annual  tax  on  the  real  estate,  which  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  rent  or  income/' '® 


78  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Harlan,  Justice  White, 
after  a  review  of  the  earlier  adjudications,  says: 

**  The  facts,  then,  are  briefly  these :  At  the  very  birth  of  the  government  a 
contention  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  direct/  That  controversy 
vfas  determined  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  action  came  to  this  court  for  review,  and  it  was  approved. 
Every  judge  of  this  court  who  expressed  an  opinion,  made  use  of  language 
which  clearly  showed  that  he  thought  that  the  word  'direct'  in  the  Con- 
stitution applied  only  to  capitation  taxes  and  taxes  directly  on  land.  There- 
after the  construction  thus  given  was  accepted  everywhere  as  definite.  The 
mntter  came  again  and  again  to  this  court,  and  in  every  case  the  original 
ruling  was  adhered  to.  The  suggestlona  made  in  the  Hylton  case  were 
adopted  here,  and  in  the  last  case  here  decided,  reviewing  all  the  others,  this 
court  said  that  direct  taxes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  were  only 
taxes  on  land  and  capitation  taxes.  And  now,  after  a  hundred  years,  after 
long  continued  action  by  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  after 
repeated  adjudications  of  this  court,  this  interpretation  is  overthrown,  and 
the  Congress  is  declared  not  to  have  a  power  of  taxation  which  may  at  some 
time,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  prove  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  what  process  of  reasoning  is  this  to  be  done?  By  resort  to  theories, 
in  order  to  construe  the  word  *  direct '  in  its  economic  sense,  instead  of  in 
accordance  with  its  meaning  in  the  Constitution,  when  the  very  result  of  the 
history  which  I  have  thus  briefly  recounted  is  to  show  that  the  economic  c<9n- 
Btruction  of  the  word  was  repudiated  by  the  framers  themselves,  and  has  been 
time  and  time  again  rejected  by  this  court ;  by  a  resort  to  the  language  of  the 
framers  and  a  review  of  their  opinions,  although  the  facts  plainly  show  that 
they  themselves  settled  the  question  which  the  court  now  virtually  unsettles. 
In  view  of  all  that  has  taken  place  and  of  the  many  decisions  of  this  court, 
the  matter  at  issue  here  ought  to  be  regarded  as  closed  forever.  ...  It 
is  said  that  a  tax  on  the  rentals  is  a  tax  on  the  land,  as  if  the  Act  here  under 
ccnsideration  imposed  an  immediate  tax  on  the  rentals.     This  statement,  I 
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A  rehearing  of  the  case  having  been  allowed  the  court  broad- 
ened still  further  the  scope  of  the  term  "  direct  taxes,"  making 
it  include  taxes  on  personal  property  and  upon  the  income  there- 
from.   To  this  doctrine  four  justices  dissented. 

In  Nicol  V.  Ames^®  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Income  Tax  Case  was  clearly  stated.  In  this  case  it  was  argued 
that  a  duty  levied  by  the  War  Kevenue  Act  of  1898  upon  sales 
or  agreements  of  sale  of  products  or  merchandise  at  exchanges  or 
boards  of  trade  was  a  direct  tax  and  as  such  unconstitutional  be- 
cause not  properly  apportioned.  The  court,  however,  held  that 
the  tax  was  in  the  nature  of  a  duty  or  excise  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  at  such  places  and  not  a  tax  on  the  'products  or 
merchandise  sold,  and,  therefore,  not  a  direct  tax.  The  court 
say:  "  It  is  asserted  to  be  a  direct  tax,  because  it  is  a  tax  upon 
the  sale  of  property  measured  by  the  value  of  the  thing  sold,  and 
such  a  tax  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  property  itself,  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  apportionment.  Various  cases  are  cited, 
from  Brown  v.  Maryland  (12  Wheat.  419;  6  L.  ed.  678)  down 
to  those  involving  the  validity  of  the  ineome  tax  (Pollock  v.  Trust 
Co.,  157  U.  S.  429;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  673;  39  L.  ed.  759)  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this  proposition.  All  the 
cases  involved  the  question  whether  the  taxes  to  which  objection 
was  taken  amounted  practically  to  a  tax  on  the  property.  If  this 
tax  is  ncft  on  the  property,  or  on  the  sale  thereof,  then  these  cases 
do  not  apply." 

In  Patton  v.  Brady*^  a  tax  upon  tobacco,  however  prepared, 

manufactured,  and  sold,  for  consumption  or  sale,  was  held  not  a 
direct  tax  but  an  excise  tax, —  "  not  a  tax  upon  property  as  such, 

submit,  is  a  misconception  of  the  issue.  The  point  involved  is  Whether  a  tax 
on  net  income,  when  such  income  is  made  up  'by  aggregating  all  sources  of 
revenue  and  deducting  repairs,  insurance,  losses  in  business,  exemptions,  etc., 
becomes,  to  the  extent  to  which  real  estate  revenues  may  have  entered  into 
the  gross  income,  a  direct  tax  on  the  land  itself.  In  other  words,  does  that 
which  reaches  an  income,  and  thereby  reaches  rentals  indirectly,  and  reaches 
the  land  by  a  double  indirection,  amount  to  a  direct  levy  on  the  land  itself? 
It  seems  to  me  the  question  when  thus  accurately  stated  furnishes  its  own 
negative  response." 

79  173  U.  S.  609;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  622;  43  L.  ed.  786. 

80  184  U.  S.  608;  22  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  493;  46  L.  ed.  713. 
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but  upon  certain  kinds  of  property,  having  reference  to  their 
origin  and  intended  use." 

In  Spreckles  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  v.  McClain®^  the  special 
excise  tax  imposed  on  sugar  refining  by  the  act  of  1898,  and 
measured  by  the  gross  annual  receipts  in  excess  of  a  named  sum, 
was  held  to  be  not  a  direct  tax.  "  Clearly,"  the  court  say,  "  the 
tax  is  not  imposed  upon  gross  annual  receipts  as  property,  but 
only  in  respect  of  the  carrying  on  or  doing  the  business  of  refin- 
ing sugar.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  gross 
annual  receipts." 

§  280.  The  Federal  Corporation  Tax  of  zgog. 

Section  38  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1909  contains  the  provision 
that  every  corporation  "  organized  for  profit  and  having  a  capital 
stock  represented  by  shares  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  pay  annu- 
ally a  special  excise  tax  with  respect  to  the  carrying  on  or  doing 
business  by  such  corporation  .  .  .  equivalent  to  one  per  centum 
upon  the  entire  net  income  over  and  above  five  thousand  dollars 
received  by  it  from  all  sources." 

The  constitutionality  of  this  tax,  as  being  indirect,  would  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  decisions  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
and  by  that  in  Knowlton  v.  Moore,®^  considered  in  the  next  para- 
graph. It  is  true  that  in  the  Income  Tax  Case®^  the  court^held 
that  a  tax  upon  income  from  property  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  tax  on  the  property  itself,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  tax 
levied  by  Section  38  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1909  will  be  held  to  be 
a  tax  not  on  the  income  of  the  corporations,  but  one  in  the  nature 
of  a  franchise  or  excise  tax.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a  fed- 
eral tax  upon  corporations  chartered  by  the  States  would  seem  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  argument  in  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno.®*         X-^.^'^ 

81 192  U.  S.  397;  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  376;  48  L.  ed.  496. 

«2  178  U.  S.  41;  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  44  L.  ed.  969. 

M  Pollock  V.  Farmers  L.  &  T.  Co.,  158  U.  S.  601;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  912;  39 
L.  ed.  1108. 

M  8  Wall.  533 ;  19  L.  ed.  482..  See  also  South  Carolina  v.  United  States^  199 
U.  S.  437;  26  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  110;  50  L.  ed.  201. 
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§  281.  Federal  Inheritance  Taxes  not 

The  constitutional  definition  of  a  direct  tax  was  again  raised 
in  Knowlton  v.  Moore®*  with  reference  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  inheritance  taxes  levied  by  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898. 
The  court  applied  the  well  established  doctrine  that  the  taxes  in 
question  were  not  upon  the  property  inherited  but  upon  the  right 
to  inherit,  and,  therefore,  not  being  taxes  upon  property  but  upon 
a  right,  were  in  the  nature  of  an  excise  tax,  and  as  such  indirect.*^ 

K176  U.  S.  41;  20  SSup.  Ct.  Rep.  747;  44  L.  ed.  969. 

86  To  the  argument  that  the  doctrine  declared  in  Scholey  t.  Rew  (23  WaU. 
331;  23  L.  ed.  99),  had  been  practically  overruled  by  the  Income  Tax  Case, 
the  court  say: 

**  It  is  asserted  that  it  was  decided  in  the  Income  Tax  Cases  that  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  tax  be  direct  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it 
must  be  ascertained  whether  the  one  upon  whom  by  law  the  burden  of  paying 
it  is  first  cast  can  thereafter  shift  it  to  another  person.  If  he  cannot,  the 
tax  would  then  be  direct  in  the  constitutional  sense,  and  hence,  however 
obvious  in  other  respects  it  might  be  a  duty,  impost,  or  excise,  it  cannot  be 
levied  by  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  must  be  apportioned.  From  this  assumed 
premise  it  is  argued  that  death  duties  cannot  be  shifted  from  the  one  on 
whom  they  are  first  cast  by  law,  and  therefore  they  are  direct  taxes  requiring 
apportionment.  The  fallacy  is  in  the  premise  It  is  true  that  in  the  income 
tax  cases  the  theory  of  certain  economists  by  which  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
arc  classified  with  reference  to  the  aibility  to  shift  the  same  waa  adverted  to. 
But  this  disputable  theory  was  not  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  of  the  court. 
The  constitutional  meaning  of  the  word  direct  was  the  matter  decided.  Con- 
sidering that  the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment  had  its  origin  in  the 
purpose  to  prevent  taxes  on  persons  solely  because  of  their  general  ownership 
of  property  from  being  levied  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of  apportionment, 
two  things  were  decided  by  the  court:  First,  that  no  sound  distinction  existed 
between  a  tax  levied  on  a  person  solely  because  of  his  general  ownership  of 
real  property,  and  the  same  tax  imposed  solely  because  of  his  general  owner- 
ship of  personal  property.  Secondly,  that  the  tax  on  the  income  derived  from 
such  property,  real  or  personal,  was  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  direct  tax  on 
the  property  from  which  said  income  was  derived,  and  hence  must  be  appor- 
tioned. These  conclusions,  however,  lend  no  support  to  the  contention  that  it 
was  decided  that  duties,  imposts  and  excises  which  are  not  the  essential 
equivalent  of  a  tax  on  property  generally,  real,  or  personal,  solely  because  of 
its  ownorsliip,  must  be  converted  into  direct  taxes,  because  it  is  conceived  that 
it  would  be  demonstrated  by  a  close  analysis  that  they  could  not  be  shifted 
from  the  person  upon  whom  they  first  fall.  The  proposition  now  relied  upon 
was  considered  and  refuted  in  Nicol  v.  Ames,  173  U.  S.  609;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
322 ;  43  L.  ed.  786." 
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§  282.  Federal  Taxation  and  Due  Process  of  Law:  Hearing  Re- 
quired. 
Due  process  of  law  requires  that  in  the  case  of  an  ad  valorem 
tax  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  the  taxpayer  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  as  to  the  proper  valuation  of  the  property  which  is 
assessed.^  In  other  cases,  however,  no  notice  or  opportunity  for 
hearing  need  be  given  the  taxpayer.  In  Hagar  v.  Eeclamation 
District^  the  court  say :  "  Of  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  which 
the  State  may  impose,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  which,  from  their 
nature,  no  notice  can  be  given  to  the  taxpayer,  nor  would  notice 
be  of  any  possible  advantage  to  him,  such  as  poll  taxes,  license 
taxes  (not  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  his  business)  and  gen- 
erally, specific  taxes  on  things  or  persons  or  occupations.  In  such 
cases  the  legislature,  in  authorizing  the  tax,  fixes  its  amount,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  If  the  tax  be  not  paid,  the  property 
of  tlie  delinquent  may  be  sold  and  he  be  thus  deprived  of  his 
property.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  proceeding  is 
due  process  of  law,  as  there  is  no  inquiry  into  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, or  other  element  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  nothing  could  bo 
changed  by  hearing  the  taxpayer.  No  right  of  his  is,  therefore, 
invaded.  Thus,  if  the  tax  on  animals  be  a  fixed  sum  per  head, 
or  on  articles  a  fixed  sum  per  yard  or  bushel  or  gallon,  there  is 
nothing  the  owner  can  do  which  can  affect  the  amount  to  be  col- 
lected from  him.  So,  if  a  person  wishes  a  license  to  do  business 
of  a  particular  kind  or  at  a  particular  place,  such  as  keeping  a 
hotel  or  restaurant,  or  selling  liquors  or  cigars  or  clothes,  he  has 
only  to  pay  the  amoimt  required  by  the  law  and  go  info  business. 
There  is  no  need  in  such  cases  for  notice  or  hearing.  So,  also, 
if  taxes  are  imposed  in  the  shape  of  licenses  for  privileges,  such 
as  those  on  foreign  corporations  for  doing  business  in  the  State, 
or  on  domestic  corporations  for  franchises,  if  the  parties  desire 
the  privilege,  they  have  only  to  pay  the  amount  required.  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  notice  or  hearing.    The  amount 

S7  Or,  if  it  be  a  special  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  some  public  improve- 
ment, as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  property  in.  question  wiU  be  benefited 
thereby. 

88  111  U.  S.  701;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  663;  28  L.  ed.  569, 
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of  the  tax  would  not  be  changed  by  it  But  where  a  tax  is  levied 
on  property,  not  specifically  but  according  to  its  value,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  assessors  appointed  for  that  purpose  upon  such  evidence 
as  they  may  obtain,  a  different  principle  comes  in.  The  officers,  in 
eetimating  the  value,  act  judicially,  and  in  most  of  the  States  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  correction  of  errors  committed  by  them, 
through  boards  of  revision  or  equalization,  sitting  at  designated 
periods  provided  by  law,  to  hear  complaints  respecting  the  justice 
of  the  assessments.  The  law  in  prescribing  the  time  when  such 
complaints  will  be  heard,  gives  all  the  notice  required,  and  the 
proceeding  by  which  the  valuation  is  determined,  though  it  may 
be  followed,  if  the  tax  be  not  paid,  by  a  sale  of  the  delinquent's 
property,  is  due  process  of  law." 

§  283.  Hearing  Before  Administrative  Tribtmal  Sufficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  hearing  thus  required  in  the  case 
of  ad  valorem  taxes  should  be  before  a  court  of  justice.  The 
hearing  may  be  had  and,  in  fact,  is  usually  had,  before  an  admin- 
istrative board  whose  action  in  this  respect  is  judicial  in  character 
and  whose  determinations  may  be  final  and  conclusive  in  the  mat- 
ter. Thus,  for  example,  by  Section  2930  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
it  is  provided  that  in  the  matter  of  appraisement  of  imports  an 
appeal  shall  be  allowed  the  importer  from  the  collector  of  customs 
to  *^  one  discreet  and  experienced  merchant  to  be  associated  xdth 
one  of  the  general  appraisers  wherever  practicable,  or  two  discreet 
and  experienced  merchants,"  but  that  "  if  they  shall  disagree,  the 
collector  shall  decide  between  them;  and  the  appraisement  thus 
determined  shall  be  final  and  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  value,  and 
the  duties  shall  be  levied  thereon  accordingly."  Provision  is, 
however,  made  for  relief  in  cases  where  the  collectors  have  acted 
fraudulently  or  upon  a  principle  not  sanctioned  by  law,  or  where 
they  have  in  any  way  transcended  the  powers  given  them  by 
Congress. 
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In  Hilton  v.  Merritt*®  the  constitutionality  of  these  provisions 
was  upheld.  In  Auffmordt  v.  Hedden*^  the  court  say:  "  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  objection  that  Section  2930  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  unconstitutional  in  making  the  decision  of  the  apprais- 
ers final,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  a  right  to  have  the  question 
of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods  passed  upon  by  a  jury.  As 
said  before,  the  government  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions attending  the  importation  of  goods  upon  which  it  will  permit 
the  collector  to  be  sued.  One  of  those  conditions  is  that  the  ap- 
praisal shall  be  reganded  as  final;  and  it  has  been  held  by  this 
court,  in  Arnson  v.  Murphy  (109  U.  S.  238 ;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  184 ; 
27  L.  ed.  020),  that  the  right  to  bring  such  a  suit  is  exclusively 
statutory,  and  is  substituted  for  any  and  every  common-law  right. 
The  action  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  the  provision  for 
refunding  the  money  if  the  importer  is  successful  in  the  suit,  an 
action  against  the  government  for  moneys  in  the  treasury.  The 
provision  as  to  the  finality  of  the  appraisement  is  virtually  a  rule 
of  evidence  to  be  observed  in  the  trial  of  the  suit  brought  against 
the  collector.'* 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  hearing  before 
the  appraisers  or  collector  should  be  characterized  by  all  the  for- 
malities of  a  court  of  law,  but  that  the  proceedings  might,  and 
from  necessity  would  generally  have  to  be  of  a  summary  char- 
acter. The  court  thus  held  that  due  process  of  law  had  not  been 
denied  because  the  importer  or  his  agent  had  been  practically 
excluded  from  the  hearing  upon  the  reappraisement,  that  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  confront  the  opposing  witnesses  by  testimony 
on  his  own  behalf,  or  allowed  the  aid  of  counsel.  "  No  govern- 
ment/' said  the  court,  "  would  collect  the  revenues  or  perform  its 
necessary  functions,  if  the  system  contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  prevail." 


89 110  U.  S.  97;  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  548;  28  L.  ed.  83. 
&o  137  U.  S.  310;   11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  103;  34  L.  ed.  674. 
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§  284.  Summary  Modes  of  CoUectioii. 

For  the  collection  of  taxes,  as  well  as  in  tiie  appraisement  of 
property  for  taxation,  summary  modes  of  procedure  may  be  had, 
the  justification  being  that  without  such  means  no  government 
could  maintain  itself.®^ 


M  The  leading  case  is  Murray's  Letfeee  v.  Hoboken  Land  Improvement  Co.. 
18   How.   272;    15   L.   ed.   372.     In  this  case  the   account  of  a   collector  of 
customs  having  been  audited  by  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,  and   certified  by   the   First   Comptroller,   a   distress  warrant   for   the 
balance   found   due   the  United    States  was   issued   by   the   Solicitor  of   the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  levied 
upon  the  lands  of  the  collector.    To  the  contention  that  this  proceeding  denied 
to  the  collector  due  process  of  law  the  court  replied :    *'  Tested  by  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  England  prior  to  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors,  and  by 
the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
tlie  proceedings  authorized  by  the  act  of  1820  cannot  be  denied  to  be  due 
process  of  law,  when  applied  to  the  ascertainment  and  recovery  of  balances 
due  to  the  government  from  a  collector  of  customs,  unless  there  exists  in  the 
Constitution  some  other  provision  which  restrains  Congress  from  authorizing 
buch  proceedings.     For,  though  *  due  process  of  law '  generally  implies  and 
includes  actor,  reus,  judex,  regular  allegations,  opportunity  to  answer,  and  a 
trial  according  to  some  settled  course  of  judicial  proceedings  (2  Inst.  47,50; 
Woke  v.   Henderson,  4   Dcv.   N.  C.   15;   Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill.    14*);   Van 
Zandt  V.   Waddcl,   2   Yerg.   260;    Bank  v.   Cooper,   Id.  590;   Jones'   Heirs  v. 
Perry,    10    Yerg.   59;   Greene  v.   Briggs,    1   Curt.  311),  yet  this  is  not  uni- 
versally true.      There  may  be,  and  we  have  seen  that  there  are,  cases,  under 
the  law  of  Kngland  after  Magna  Charta,  and  as  it  was  brought  to  this  country 
and  acted  on  here,  in  which  process,  in  its  nature  final,  issues  against  the 
brdy.  lands,  and  goods  of  certain  public  debtors  without  any  such  trial;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  relate  to  the  judicial  power  are  incompatible  with  these  proceedings. 
.     The  power  to  collect  and  disburse  revenue,  and  to  make  all   laws 
which   shall  be   necessary  and   proper   for   carrying  that   power   into  effect, 
includes  all  known  and  appropriate  means  of  effectually  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing that  revenue,  unless  some  such  means  should  be  forbidden   in  some 
other  part  of  the  Constitution.     The  power  has  not  been  exhausted  by  the 
receipt  of  the  money  by  the  collector.    Its  purpose  is  to  raise  money,  and  use 
it  in  pajTnent  of  the  debts  of  the  government ;  and,  whoever  may  have  posses- 
sion of  the  public  money  until  it  is  actually  disbursed,  the  power  to  use  those 
known  and  appropriate  means  to  secure  its  due  application  continues.     As 
we  have  already  shown,  the  means  provided  by  the  act  of  1820  do  not  differ 
in  principle  from  those  employed  in  England  from  remote  antiquity — and  in 
many  of  the  States,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  objection  —  for  this  purpose, 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed.     It  may  be  added  that  probably 
tliere  are  few  governments  which  do  or  can  permit  their  claims  for   public 
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§  285.  Notice. 

Due  process  of  law  in  matters  of  taxation  does  not  require  the 
same  kind  of  notice  as  is  required  in  a  suit  of  law,  or  in  proceed- 
ings for  taking  private  property  under  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. Xo  violation  of  due  process  of  law  is  committed  when  a  tax 
is  collected  according  to  customary  forms  and  established  usages, 
or  in  snboxdination  to  the  principles  which  underlie  them.  "  This 
must  be  so/'  the  court  say  in  King  v.  Mullins,®^  "  else  the  existence 
of  government  might  be  put  in  peril  by  the  delays  attendant  upon 
formal  judicial  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  taxes."  ® 

In  most  of  the  States  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  assess- 
ment or  collection  of  taxes  shaJl  not  be  restrained  by  a  judicial 
writ;  and,  since  1867,  by  act  of  Congress  it  has  been  provided 
that  "  no  suit  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  taxes  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court."  ^ 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  has  been  sustained 
whenever  questioned,  administrative  necessity  furnishing  the 
justification.  In  Cheatham  v.  United  States^  the  court  say:  *^  If 
there  existed  in  the  courts,  state  or  national,  any  general  power  of 
impelling  or  controlling  the  collection  of  taxes  or  relieving  the 
hardship  incident  to  taxation,  the  very  existence  of  th3  Go\  arn- 
moiit  might  be  placed  in  tlie  power  of  a  hostile  judiciary."  jLnd 
in  the  Railroad  Tax  Cases^  the  court  say :  ^'  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  provided,  both  in  the  custxwns  and  in  the 

taxes,  either  on  the  citizen  or  the  olHcer  empIoytMl  for  their  collection  or 
disburscmont,  to  become  subjects  of  judicial  controversy,  according  to  (;he 
cfiurse  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Imperative  necessity  has  forced  a  distinction 
Ix^tween  such  claims  and  all  others,  which  has  sometimes  l)een  carried  out  by 
summary  methods  of  proceeding,  and  somotimcs  by  systems  of  fines  ai4 
penalties,  but  always  in  some  way  observed  and  yielded  to." 

92  171  U.  vS.  404;  18  Sup.  Ct.  Kop.  9'>d;  43  L.  ed.  214. 

03  C/.  IJcirs  Gap  R.  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  134  U.  S.  232;  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  53^; 
33  L.  ed.  802;  Turpin  v.  Lemon,  187  U.  S.  51 ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  20;  47  L.  ed.  70; 
Londoner  v.  Denver,  210  U.  S.  373  ;  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  708 ;  52  L.  ed.  1 103 ;  Judsor , 
On  Taxation,  Chapter  8,  and  McOeheo.  Dur  Process  of  Laic,  pp.  235 ff. 

'Ji  Kev.  Stat.,  §  ^224.  This  provision  of  course  ai)plies  only  to  the  federal 
courts,  and  by  the  courts  has  Ix'on  coii^'trnod  to  relate  only  to  federal  taxes. 
In  1000  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  to  amend  this  section  so  as  to 
make  it  apply  to  state,  county,  municipal  and  district  tajces  as  well. 

9-92  U.  S.  85;  23  L.  ed.  561. 

96  92  U.  S.  575 ;  23  L.  ed.  063. 
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internal  revenue,  a  complete  system  of  corrective  justice  in  r^ard 
to  taxes  imposed  by  tbe  General  Government,  which  in  both 
branches  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  appeals  within  the  executive 
departments.  If  the  party  aggrieved  does  not  obtain  satisfaction 
in  this  mode,  there  are  provisions  for  recovering  the  tax  after  it 
has  been  paid  by  suit  against  the  collecting  officer.  But  there  is  no 
place  in  this  system  for  an  application  to  a  court  of  justice  until 
after  the  money  is  paid.  That  there  might  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  universality  of  this  principle,  it  was  expressly  enacted, 
in  1867,  that  *  no  suit  for  the  puPi)ose  of  restraining  the  assess- 
ment or  collection  of  any  tax  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court.' 
(Rev.  Stat.,  §  3224.)  And  though  this  was  intended  to  apply 
alone  to  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States,  it  shows  the  sense  of 
Congress  of  the  evils  to  be  feared  if  courts  of  justice  could,  in  any 
case,  interfere  with  the  process  of  collecting  the  taxes  on  which 
the  Government  depends  for  its  continued  existence.  It  is  a  wise 
policy.  It  is  founded  on  the  simple  philosophy  derived  from  the 
experience  of  ages  that  the  payment  of  taxes  has  to  be  enforced 
by  summary  and  stringent  means  against  a  reluctant  and  often 
adverse  sentiment;  and  to  do  this  successfully,  other  instrumen- 
talities and  other  modes  of  procedure  are  necessary  than  those 
which  belong  to  a  court  of  justice." 

§  286.  Borrowing  Power  of  the  United  States:  Legal  Tender. 

The  Federal  Government  is  given  power  "  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States." 

The  )X)wer  tlnis  given  is  free  from  limitations.  In  the  draft 
of  the  Constitution  re])orted  by  the  Committee  on  Detail  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  draft  read,  **  To  borrow  money 
and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  The  express 
authorization  to  emit  bills  of  credit  was  stricken  out  bv  the  Con- 
vention,  but,  apparently,  not  with  the  intention  of  thereby  depriv- 
ini!;  tlie  United  States  of  the  power,  but  that  the  power  would  be 
included  in  the  general  authoritv  to  borrow  monev.  That  this 
is  so,  has  not  l^een  questioned  by  the  courts.  There  has,  however, 
been  serious  controversy  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  Stiites  to 
give  a  legal  tender  character  to  these  bills  when  issued. 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  other  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Constitution,®^  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intention 
upon  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  a  legal  ten- 
der character  might  be  given  by  Congress  only  to  the  metallic 
money  coined  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Hepburn  v.  Griswold^  so  held  as  regards  the  payment  of  debts  be- 
tween private  parties  created  before  the  enactment  of  the  law.  In 
Knox  V.  Lee,^  however,  four  justices  dissenting,  this  doctrine  was 
overthrown,  and  the  issuance  of  legal  tender  notes  authorized  as  a 
legitimate  war  power.  And  finally,  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  — 
Juillard  v.  Greenman^  the  authority  in  question  was  conceded  to 
exist  as  implied  in  the  general  power  to  borrow  money,  whether 
in  times  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  court  sa^ang:  "^  Such  being  our 
conclusion  in  matter  of  law,  the  question  whether  at  any  particu- 
lar time,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  exigency  is  such,  by  reason  of 
unusual  and  pressing  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to 
furnish  the  currency  needed  for  the  uses  of  the  government  and 
of  the  people,  that  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wise  and  expedient 
to  resort  to  this  means,  is  a  political  question,  to  be  determined 
by  Congress  when  the  question  of  exigency  arises,  and  not  a 
judicial  question,  to  be  afterwards  passed  upon  by  the  courts." 

In  Knox  v.  Lee  it  is  to  he  observed  that  the  legal  tender  ])ower 
is  deiluced  not  wholly  from  the  power  to  borrow  money  but  from 
the  ensemble  of  powers  which  are  granted  to  the  United  States, 
which  aggregate  of  powers,  the  court  holds,  evidences  the  intention 
to  e(iuip  the  Central  Government  with  all  the  powers  necessary 
for  its  maintenance  as  an  effective  sovereign  State.  The  doctrine 
thus  comes  perilously  near  to  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
'*  inherent  sovereign  powers."^  Also  the  court  declare  that  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the 
Federal  Government  that  it  should  be  found  specified  in  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  or  clearlv  and  directlv  traceable  to  some  one 
of  the  specified  powers,  but  that  its  existence  may  be  deduced  from 
a  combination  of  several  expressly  granted  powers. 

97  Cf.  'J'licker's  argunient,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I,  508ff. 

98  8  Wall.  {JOa;  19  L.  ed.  51.^. 

99  12  Wall.  457;  20  L.  ed.  287. 

1  110  U.  S.  421;  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  122;  28  L.  ed.  204. 

2  See  Chapter  III  of  this  treatise. 
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Tlif.*  various  powers  Ironi  wliir'li,  in  the airjrrrffaTe.  ihc  ]f'2:al  remlff 
noAvcr  is  <liTivc«l  arc  sninnijiri/.cil  in  tho  fr»lhi\vinir  T>ara:rraT4, 
takfri  i'n»ni  ihc  ()i»itii(Hi  of  IIh*  cniirt  in  rliiillanl  v.  Grf*»-nnian: 

"  ('t)ny:r('s.'^  a<  iIk*  ioiii^lainrc  (»1'  a  sMVciviirn  Xari-ni.   bfii-ir  ts- 
pr(*s>ly  i-nii>u\ver(M|  bv  tho  C'^ii'-iitntiMii  to  lav  aiit!  i-«i!ccT    -ax^-i 
to  jiav  rlio  (l('l)ts  aii<!  ])ri»\iilo  f»r  ilic  tMiniiiiou  <lefeTi<"  an'l  m-nf-rt 
wrltarc  ol"  tilt'  rnili'il  Siau*^.  ami  :«»  bon-dw  nu.mev  oti   'in*  i-r-'-h 

■ 

of  tlu"  riiitcil  Stales,  and  t'>  crln  timni'V  an*!  ntinlaTt*  t1i»    va!r.» 

» 

thci'rof  ami  (»f  f«n'cii:ii  CMin  ;  .hhI  b^  int::  i-l»\ii'lv  anrliori;^f."l.  a-  iiii'i- 
(ItMital  l«»  tin'  cxorci.su  of  tln'sc  i:n;ii  jinwcr-*.  tri  emit  bill-  «.»f  i-reli'. 
to  charier  national  banks  and  !•»  Movide  a  national  onrreiifv  f^r 
lli('  whole  |)(M»[»le,  in  the  form  oi"  inin.  ireasnrv  notes  aii«i  na::"!i.il 
bank  bills:  and  the  power  to  niakr  tin-  nnt(-<  of  the  ^MVerniri»'!i'  :i 
leiral  teinler  in  payment  nf  ja'ivat:    debts  beinir  one  of  the  j-.w.  > 
belMnirii'ir  to  -•»ver«Mi:titv  in  otber  <*i\'ilized   Nation.-,   and  li'-r  (.\- 
inv'-'-'ly    withheld    fmm    ('•)ntire'i<    by    tin*   I  onstitntion:   viv  are 
irrr-i^tiblv   irntxdled   tn  the;  i*'ii:ib]^i«i:i   that  \\u-  imr»r(-s?ir::  w.^m 
the  ii'c.isnrv  nnti'-  of  ilie  Tniti'd  St.-itr^  the  (inaliiv  of  bcinc  a  \»-::al 
teiid<"r  in  payment  id' ]n"ivate  ilcbt-  is  an  ap]»ro]»riatf-  mean-.  c»»ii'V;- 
r\\\  and  jdainly  adapted  to  tin-  exrcntion  of  tlie  iindoul'ird  pow-r? 
td"  (  on,ii.res<,  eiJii-ii-.triit  with  the  letter  and  <pirii  of  tJi-'  ('..i;-riv\. 
tion  and.  ihercfurt-,  within  ;he  tne;iniiii:  of  thai  instru-.m-tii,  '  n- ,• -- 
<\\y\'  and  jirnpn*  f..r  c'arrvinLr  i^Jo  exeiMition  the  jiower>  \»-*i-:!  '^y 
ihls  ( 'on-'tiliiiioii   in   ibc  <b»v' riiU'cnt  i^\   the  rnite«l   Sim*..^/ " 

A-  rei^ai'd-  ihe  coM'-nii  -n  thai  the  efVc-t  of  applyiiiu  tbi-  b-LM' 
tt-nder  law  tn  p:-i<-r  rnsurMeird,  d«bt-  i-;  to  deprive  r'n-  i'rf«li;or  ..: 
])ropert_\  \vi!h.»»jt  due  proce<-  lif  I:.w,  in  violation  ot  iln-  Fifth 
Ai!ien«lmeni.  ii:ee<.;!ii  in  Iviiux  \-.  i.(M-say:  '*  Th  t  ]»ri»\-i>i.,i;  hu- 
alw;p-  bt«Mi  iiiidev-^iiMid  a^  relerrin::'  onlv  to  :i  diri:'t  n!»:>-i-, ti'via- 
tion.  Mild  nil!  !'■  e-ii'-«  i[ii"ii;:.d  ini'irie-  re.-nhinu"  fr"ni  lio-  f.\.  ;■- 
ei^r   '■:'   lav,  fnl    !•■  ^ver.       1.    Ii;i'    :;«    «r   bri  ;i    <»ippoM*d    ti    li:r»-i-    :\\\ 

In  ■:   "'I'j  m  ■•]:  '  r  t«i  iidiib'i  la*v-  ?'.:;■:  indirti'tlv  w -rk  Isio^e.   ^,\\^.\  ; 

t«'  i!li\i«.:  ::!-.  A  h«\v  t.-.r:!'.".  :'i  ( -.I'-Miiio.  \\  «!rafi.  "r  a  war.  i;;;i\ 
ii::  ■.  "';il  i\-  br:i!'!  iiiH-n  indivli!'!;;!-  i:i*e;il  l<^-e<.  niav.  indeod,  !«•'•  )t:- 
val'i:i''!t    i'r<i|ii':-i\    mI.-.i.!   ^■;iive;r■--.     Thev  nniv  de.-lrov   '1».     w..;-|ll 

J  ■  t  •  ■  • 

of  I'.'.'M--;-.  i!:.i  \  j.  «'..!•  ^r  i-i.-..'el  tiiat  bi'cait'^e  of  tbi>  c.  rariti' 
fo:]|.i  i;..;   1m-  I'liiiiLn  •!,  "'•  ■)  '   ■•■  ':'ii''oiirse  act.  or  an  eniburir'^  be 

(  n:i''l«  d,    I'".'   a    \v;:r    1  .■   '••.  !■..  '. «  (;. 
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